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„  47S  „  7  „    Ouidad  read  Ciudad- 

^,  481  „  13  „    Temate  read  Ternate. 


of  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  forbearance  of  my  readers  is  requested 
with  respect  to  any  slight  inaccuracies  which 
may,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  exclude  them, 
be  found  in  this  work  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  the  number  of 
authorities  consulted  in  its  compilation,  and  the 
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This  treatise  is  intended  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  advanced  classes  in  schools,  and  of  Candidates 
who  present  themselves  at  the  Competitive 
Examinations  held  periodically  for  entrance  into 
the  Army  and  Civil  Service.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  adopted  has  been  to  give,  after 
a  short  descriptive  introduction,  a  general  view 
of  each  country  by  means  of  a  statistical  table 
of  its  provinces,  including  their  areas,  popula- 
tions, and  chief  towns.  Ample  descriptions  have 
also  been  given  of  the  provinces,  great  commer- 
cial towns,  and  most  important  industrial  seats 
of  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  forbearance  of  my  readers  is  requested 
with  respect  to  any  slight  inaccuracies  which 
may,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  exclude  them, 
be  found  in  this  work  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  the  number  of 
authorities  consulted  in  its  compilation,  and  the 
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variable  nature  of  the  statistics  connected  with 
the  subject,  perfect  accuracy  is  hardly  possible 
in  a  first  edition. 
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This  is  a  thoroughly  revised  edition,  the  infor- 
mation having  been  carefully  brought  down  to  ^  Tin 
the  present  date,*  from  the  most  authentic  sources 
available ;  and  specimens  of  Examination  Papers 
have  been  inserted  for  the  use  of  intending 
Candidates.  The  value  of  the  work  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  a  copious  index,  in  which 
the  words  are  marked  for  pronunciation  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities. 
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*  Almost  to  the  burning  of  Coomassie  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  ^i 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Geogbapht  is  a  deecription  of  the  saifaee  of  the  earth.  It 
U  ofinally  con^deied  under  three  heads  :-~-Math8matioal 
Geography,  which  treats  of  the  form,  motionB,  and  aize  of 
theeartit,  coneid^red  as  a  planet;  PhyBical  Qeograjiby, 
which  treats  of  the  natural .  feattuea  of  the  earth's  anrface ; 
its  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  .and  lakes  with  their  Tarioiu) 
pecoliaritieB :  ita  atmosphere,  climates,  and  natural  produo- 
tions  :  and  Political  Qeography,  which  treats  of  th« 
earth  divided  into  political  governments,  as  kingdoms, 
empires  and  republics,  with,  an  account  of  the  moral^ 
political,  and  social  condiiion  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  through 
its  centre  from  north  to  south.  The  ex^me  points  ox 
ends  of  the  earth's  axis  are  called  the  polee. 

ZONES  K.rOLC 


Bound  the  middle  of  the  earth,  midway  between  the  enda 
of  the  axis,  is  the  circle  called  the  eqttalor,  Fromthq 
equator  the  stars  of  both  hemispheres  are  visible.  Smaller 
circles  are  drawn  round  the  globe  parallel  to  the  eqnatoT 
to  indicate  the  distance  of  the  places  throng  which  ther 
pass  from  that  circle. 

A  circle  drawn  through  any  place  on  tiie  earth's  surfaco 
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3.  During  eclipaea,  the  earth's  shadow  has  always  a 
circular  edge,  although  revolving  rouud  its  axis ;  this  cod- 
Btautly  drcular  shadow  must  be  produced  by  a  spherical 
body, 

i.  Lower'parts  of  shipa  at  sea,  and  the  bnses  of  mouiitMns 
on  land,  first  -disappearing  from  view,  show  that  a  convexifi/ 
of  surface  comes  between  us  and  the  objects  seen  in  every 
direction. 

5.  The  horizon  at  sea  is  perfectly  round,  and  on  land  ot 
the  same  shape,  allowing  for  inequalities  of  surface,  and 
for  objects  intercepting  the  view. 

The  earth  curves  about  8  inches  in  a  mile ;  and  this  cur- 
vature increases  with  the  square  of  the  distance. 

To  find  the  curvature  for  any  distance  :  reduce  the  distance 
to  miles,  square  the  result,  and  multiply  by  8,  and  we  get  the 
curvature  in  inches.  On  the  contrary,  to  find  the  distance 
visible  from  a  given  height,  we  reduce  the  height  to  inches, 
divide  by  8,  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  for  the 
answer  in  miles. 

Alto  the  ctHue  of  Hia  Mirth's  sphericity  it  is  only  necesairy  to  say. 
that  at  fintthe  «*rtfa  wu  aiipposcil  to  be  amolteo  mass,  and  the 
force  of  gravitation,  actiog  on.  its  piirticleB,  caused  them  to  aaaome 
the  globular  form.  Thia  molteo  masB.  revolvinp  on  its  axis,  would 
Boon  bnlge  ont  at  the  equator,  as  tbe  particles  at  that  part  would 
move  more  rapidly  (in  conBequence  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  ana) 
than  tiie  paitioles  on  any  other  part  of  tlio  earth's  surface,  and  tbere- 
fore  the  tangential  force  aataan  on  them  would  he  greater. 


Motioni. — ^The  aun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  move  d^ly  from  east  to  west ;  this  appearance  is 
caused  by  the  earth's  motion  in  a  contrary  direction,  was* 
to  east.    The  earth  has  two  motions,  diurnal  and  annual. 

The  dinmal  motion  is  the  turning  of  the  earth oiiits  UOt 
from  west  to  east,  in  nearly  21  hours.    This  moH'* 
cause  of  day  and  night.    The  half  of  the  earth«" 
inn  is  shining  has  day,  the  other  half  n--^"** 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolutir>- 


y 
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day  &Dd  night,  taken  together,  are  equal  to  that  period  of 


Xbe  umpleat  proof  of  this  motioa  U  that  giv&a  by  Moos.  Foucuiit, 
foandedoD  pcndjiluin  eiperimeatsDUtde  byhiminlSSI, 

The  following  ia  tuiother  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation :  if  a  (tone 
were  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower  to  the  ground,  and  if  the  earth 
leally  had  a  rotation  from  west  to  east,  the  itone  dhonld  fall  some- 
what to  the  east  of  tlie  toot  of  the  plmnb-line,  became  the  top  of  the 
tower  would  have  a  greater  velocity  of  rotation  thaa  the  bottom. 
Experiments  of  thia  kind  have  demonstrated  the  earth's  rotation. 

The  anmial  motion  of  the  earth  is  its  rerolntion  roand 
thesiminaperiodof  abont36d^dayB.  The  (ftr«cf  proof  of  this 
moticMi  of  the  earth  in  epace  depmds  on  the  fact  that  light 
requires  a  certain  interval  of  time  to  pass  from  one  point  of 
space  to  another,  combined  with  theobservationof  the  phe- 
nomenon known  to  astronomers  by  the  term,  Aberration  of 
the  Fixed  Start,  l^e  velocity  of  light  has  been  determined 
by  ezperiinent ;  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that,  velocity  of 
earth  =  velocity  of  light  x  tangent  of  aberration.  Tba  cause 
of  this  motion  is  the  force  of  gravit&tion  exerted  by  the 
euQ,  which  would  draw  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  tan- 
gential force  aoqniied  by  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit, 
which  tends  to  cause  it  to  fly  off  in  a  straight  line.  As 
these  two  forces  are  eotUmuall^  acting  on  the  earth,  the 
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result  is,  that  it  acts  as  a  ball  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  describes  a  curve.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptical ;  the  sun  being  in  ime  of  the 
foci  That  part'  of  the  orbit  nearest  the  sun  is  called  peri- 
helion, and  the  part  most  remote  from  the  sun,  aphelion* 
The  earth  is  in  aphelion  when  it  is  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

The  difiference  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  tiie  sim  when  in 
aphelion  and  perihelion  is  called  the  eccentricity  of  tiie  eartU's  orbit ; 
or,  correctly  speaking,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  ihe  ratio 
which  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  its  orbitirom  the  son  bears  to 
the  mean  distance  or  semi-axis  major«  The  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  son  is  91,350,000  miles,  and  the  eccentricity  abont 
8,000,000  miles ;  but  this  latter  qnantity,  as  well  as  the  season  iriwn 
Aphelion  occurs^  changes  slowly  during  a  long  cycle  of  years. 

The  Seasons. — The  cause  of  the  seasons  is  three-fold 
-^Ist,  the  earth's  annual  motion ;  2nd,  the  earth's  axis 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit  an  angle  of  66^'';  and 
Srd,  the  axis  always  points  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens. 
If  we  take  a  small  globe  and  incline  its  axis  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  of  66^^  and  theii  carry  it  round  a  candle^  taking 
eare  that  its  axis  in  wery  tm  positi(ms  is  pcuraUel^  tiie  cause 
of  the  seasons  will  be  erident. 

In  one  position,  we  would  observe  the  sun  vertical  to 
a  circle  drawn  23^"*  N.  of  the  equatoii  In  this  position, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  oreadi  23^""  beyond  the  north  pole^  while 
they  do  not  reach  within  23|^  of  the  aouth  pole.  In  sudi 
a  portion  it  is  obvious  that  ^sumiaer  prevails  in  the  northern, 
and  winter  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  opposite 
part  of  the  orbit  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  sun  will  be  vertical 
23^®  S.  of  the  equator,  that  is,  over  the  tropic  of  Oapricom. 
In  this  position  the  sun's  rajrs  extend  23|  beyond  the 
S.  pole,  and  they  ML  short  of  the  N.  pole  by  the  same 
dicrt  ance.  In  two  points  of  the  orbit^  intennsdiate  between 
the  two  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  axis 
is  neither  inclined  to,  or  declined  from  the  sun  (though,  of 
course,  it  is  still  inclined  to  the  plane  af  ihe  <trhit)j  and  in 
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tbeee  two  'pdtftioiu  the  smi  u  y^t&osl  to  4b^  ^qoftlogr.  In 
tbefle  cases  the  ^iin*s  ragrs  extend  from.^le  to  poter^'Und  the 
is^  and  ni^ts  are  equals  which  ibiippeiui  on  the  20th 
Mairdi «adi^rd September  in  eyecjr  jets. 

]fiil^B^tads.'--13ietdi!0Bi^^  of  the  eairth  i$  24,856 
tnileB.  By  divieBng  this  hj  >d*i4'16  we  ;get  the  diiEimeter  to 
be  7^912  miks.*  The  arba  of  the  earth's  Irarface  is  about 
197',t)09j|()00  sc(Qate  miieis  and  it&  sidid  content,  about 
256,000  tauUsons  Of  ^eabic  mflea.  jyi  these  numbert  can  be 
^easily  fonemd  tt  w«  ebree  knbv  the  leilgth  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  m^hob ;  for,  kno^wing  this,  if  we  nmltiply  it  1^  360 
tre  gel;  the  tftrenxof^nce,  froob  uridch  we  oan  find  all  the 
otto^ysft  The  lengtli  ef  a  degree  da  the  earth'e  «ttifaee  is 
found  *s  foHoi^^d  :— 

Let  ABC  represent  ihe  earift,  and  K  8  M  ihe  heavens. 
All  cireles  are. divided  into  360  equal  .parts  or   degree& 


M 


*  Th^  tniit  o!  tneasmteeiit  Ml  ^  mahKft  6i  the  globe  is  a  degno, 
wliicb  i6  60  ifeograpliicftl  or  Wf^  JBriM&h  mti^dli  very  neaily.  The 
clrcumfei^ti^e  Of  the  eaafth,  tiiat  is  i  line  pftli^g  (MMplidtely  Toand 
it,  Eke  the  citctunfereiice  'of 'every  circle,  is  £vided  rAto  $60  ctegrees, 
and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  COeqaid  parts  called minnteB,  sad 
iheee  again  into'  60  e^ual  parts  called  iieconda.  ^  It  Is  usual  to 
wrifiB  d^gr^  ti&nt^  seconds  in  the  IcUowing  manner :  for  23 
degrees,  23  minntes,  and  35  seconds,  we  wiite  23^,  23^,  35".  Now,  the 
half  of  the  eail.h'b  circnmference  is  one-half  360°,  that  is  180°,  and  ^e 
quarter  (often  called  a  quadrant)  is  90^,  which,  as  is  evidenti  is  the 
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Let  N  be  the  centre  of  both  dfdeSy  and  bt  P  Qdoioteade- 
gree  on  the  eartli,  then,  bjintKlucing  N  P  and  N  Q  to  the 
outer  circle,  a?  y  wiU  be  a  degree  on  the  heis^vens.  It  is^ 
therefore,  plain,  that  by  walking  a  degree  onJthe  earth's 
anrfece,  a  line  drawn  fromuatothe  sky  woidddoecribea  de- 
greoonthe  heavens;  and  douTersely,  if  this^Une  described  a 
degree  on  ike  heavens^  we  mttst  have  walked  a  degxfiie  on  the 
earth's  surface;  Now,  if  we  take  the  hei^t  of  a  fixed  star,  and 
walk  due  north  or  south  until  we  find,  by  again  taking  its 
height,  that  it  is  one  degree  higher  or  lower,  it  is  evident  we 
have  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface.  By  measuring  from 
the  place  we  started  to  where  we  stopped,  mal(mg  allow- 
ances for  elevation  and  depression,  we  shall  hatti  the  length 
of  a  degree.  This  has  been  done  in  many  places,  and  the 
length  of  a  degree  ascartamed  to  be  about  69^,|niiea. 

Owing  to  the  earth's  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  degreb  of  latitade^ 
or  the  360th  part  of  a  meridian,  is  a  little  longer  towards  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  or  the  360th 
partof  a  parallel,  depends,  of  oottrse,  on  the  length  of  the  parallel ;  and 
as  these  circles  become  smaller  as  one  goes  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  most  all  get  smaller  and  smaller  in  the 
same  direction. 

» 

POSITION  OF  PLAGES  ON  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

Inordertogivetheezact  position  of  places  on  the  globe,  geo- 
graphers have  introduced,  as  already  stated,  the  terms  lati- 
tude and  longitude.*    It  is  evident  Uiat  if  we  say  a  place  lies 

distance  from  the  equator  to-eithfir  pole.  As  we  know  the  eauiot 
number  of  miles  in  a  degree,  which  has  been  found  by  actual 
measurement,  we  can.  easily,  determine  the  number  of  miles  in  the 
earth's  circumference,  :by  multiplying  300  by  60^,  an^  haying  per- 
formed this  simple  operation  in  figures,  we^  obtain  24,876  miles  or 
25,000  miles  very  nearly.  The  diameter  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  line 
drawn  through  its  centre  from  any  point  in  the  circumference  to  a 
point  directly  opposite^  can  now  bo  easily  found ;  for  we  know  that 
every  diameter  bears  to  its  cdrcumference  the  ratio  given  above. 

*  Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
in  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  inter- 
eepte4  between  that  place  and  the  equator. 
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SO  miles  dne  W.  of  London,  and  20  ndles  due  N.  of  Ports- 
mouth, it  will  be  found  by  fiiiding^  the  poi^t  lit  which  two 
lines  drawn  in  the  direction  indicated  from  the  places  named, 
cat  each  other.  In  the  same  manner  if  we  are  told  a  place  is 
about  53J^  N.  latitude,  and  6  J*  W.  longitude,  we  look  at  the 
side  of  a  map,  and  find  the  parallel  of  53^°  as  near  as  we  can 
calculate  from  50^  the  parallel  usually  given,  and  the  meri- 
dian of  6  J°  W.  t  Though  latitude  and  longitude  are  found  by 
astronomical  observation,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  most 
common  methods  by  which  they  are  determined.  We  shall 
ffYQ  two  methods  of  determining  latitude. 

1st.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  is  equal 
to  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star  at  that  place. 


Let  A  B  0  represent  the  earth,  lind  *'  be  the  polar  star ; 
let  D  be  the  place  of  obs^ation.  Then  a  tangent  passing 
through  D  will' be  the  horizon,  and  *  D  M  will  be  the  alti^ 
tude  of  the  polar  star.  Let  A  G  be  the  earth's  axis,  6  B 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  tvill  tie  the  equator,  and  G  L  D 
will  be  the  Idtitttda  Now,  as  aU  linds  drawn  from  points 
an  the  earth's  sutfade  to  the  polar  star  am  considered 
parallel,  owing  to  its  imme^^  distance^  *D  is  parallel  to 
A  0,  and  consequently  *  D  L  is  equal  to  A  L  D  (Euclid  I. 
29),  but  M  D  L  aiid  A  L  G  are  equal,  being  right  angles. 
Tiding  these  away,  there  will  remain  *  D  M,  equal  to  G  LD, 
that  is,  the  .height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 


iO  .  lOTEODUCWON 

fhi.  If  we  tifee  tt»  toeridian-altitade  of  iAe  sun,  and  flttlr 
tta*t4t  fhftn  90^,  and  Aenadd  iuB  decUnataon  if  he  be  north 
<tf%lie«#^ttMot,  ote  rabttaofc  i*  if  he  be  souli,  to  tiall  have  the 
latilitidfe. 

, ,,    - « 


Let  0  be  the  position  of  a  spectator,  which  we  may  ojn* 
ceive  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  A  B  his  horizon,  Z 
his  zenith,  G  Q  the  equator,  and  S  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
12  o'clock,  when  his  altitude  is  taken ;  then  A  S  will  be  the 
meridian  altitude ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  A  S  be  taken  from 
A  Z,  which  is  90°,  we  get  S  Z,  or  tfie  zenith  distance.  If 
we  add  to  this  G  S,  which  is  the  declination,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  north,  we  shall  obtain  G  Z*  By  referring  to  diagram,  p.  7* 
it  will  be  evident  that  G  Z  on  the  heavens  would  correspond 
in  degrees  to  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from  the  equator 
on  the  earth,  which  is  his  latitude.  If  the  sun  were  south 
of  the  equator  as  at  S',  the  meridian  latitude  would  be  A  S| 
«nd  tiiis  taken  from  90""  would  give  S'  Z  as  before,  bat  we 
tihould  SHbtrftot  G  8'  ae  the  declination  from  this  to  obtain 
G2orthehtitade. 

Of  l;<$une  having  found  our  ktitjcide,  we  merely  know 
whethw  We  are  N«  or  Sk  of  the  equator,  and  how  far  N»  or  & 
As  the  «airth  moyes  roKnd  or  revolves  o»  its  axis  before  tha 
mn  nKth  a  ulmfoYm  velocity  in  a  p^o^  of  ^i  hours,  (d)  and 
as  the  eai1«h  Jb  4  sphere,  one  half  of  it  wiU  be  exposed  ia 
the  sitn'is  rays,  and  the  other  dopriyed  pf  them  in  regular 
itcbedsion ;  that  is  360"",  being  its  eatire  eirc«aftferenic€^  it 

(a)  More  accurately  23  hoora  56  minatea. 
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-will  move  in  one  licmt  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  360  or  15 
de^es. 

The  Bnn  appeiars  to  rise  in  the  ea«t  in  eimfleqiie&^e  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  in  the  opposite  diiwetion,  and,  con- 
seqneiitly)  places  towards  the  east  will  be  t^e  fin^  exposed 
to  bsB  rays,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  hour  to  every  15**, 
the  lame  at  sudi  places  being  in  advance  of  that  at  places 
towards  the  west.  Time  is  earlier  to  the  E.,  later  to  l^e  W. 
Longitude  is  only  counted  half  round  the  glebe,  and  hence 
180*"  Or  half  360**  is  the  greaitest  possible  longitude.  When 
the  sun  k  on  l^e  ^eridiato  of  any  pkce  or  aft  hb  greatest 
altitude^  it  is  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  that  places 

To  determine  longitude,  we  must  have  !m^ri(&fia  time 
Imd  local  time.  ISiere  are  three  metibiods  of  determming 
first  meridian  or  Greenwich  time. 

1st.  By  a  chroBotneter,  set  to  6re6fiwi6b  time  ttttitttrtin^ 
and  referring  to  it. 

!n  thi&  CoutLt/ff  we  reckon  Idfiigitfid^^  &eiii  t^  ixHsebwich 
obsoFVatbry  j  in  f'rance  ismd  mdtot  KHSher  ^tAiA^  t^ey 
reckon  ftom  their  own  principal  •obse(rvatO!fy.  If  a  p^i^sOb 
should  find  at  sea  it  is  twelve  o'clock  *^&^  his  <^o- 
nomete^,  which  indi^tes  Lo&ddft  thne,  is  Only  ten  o'^loc^ 
it  &  evident  that  London  time  is  IfiUte^  thtm  the  thne  of  the 
place  In  which  h^  fitids  himself,  1/f  two  '}m&^  Gonsequ^atly 
he  id  '2  X  IS'^SO'*  to  the  B*  of  Lctodon.  On  the  con- 
ttary,  if  his  claronom«%e^  ilidkate  three  ^'elock  Ih  the 
afternoon,  wheh  tiii9  suh  id  t)ter  hid  median,  it  iis  plain  his 
jwdtioA  %5  now  13  ?<  l©^a=4d%  •^est  bbgitude.  In  this 
case  every  four  '^tiflimiited  tUQei^enee  in  tiliie  represefits  1" 

*  Thb  qaestion  of  &idil)g  IhOiesEiot  Ibisgitade  at  sea  being  ibo  im- 
portaaty  the  British  Jeglslatarei»  in  171^  .advanced  ^2,000  for  the 
purpose  x>f  making  experiments ;  and  offered  rewards  'to  the  amount 
of  £20,000  in  case  of  perfect  accuracy  being  secu^red.  Mr.  Soha 
Earri8<m,  bygreaitly  huaproving  the  oonisrt^oibionof 'chrobohneter8,trhitili 
in  mooeedgd  in  inJUofig  keep  oorrecl  time  ior  ten  ynuii,  gained 
the  reward  in  1761.  Sevetal  ethers  have  ftueoefeded  in  ecnstruetiag 
chronometers  ef  equal  excellence,  amongst  whom,  may  be  named 
Mr.  Dent,  perhaps  the  moat  successful. 
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difference  in  longitade^  for  6(K  -i- 15  =  4!.  If  chrono- 
meters  kept  «za^  ^tin^  in  all  seas,  in  all  climates,  and  under 
aUdrciunstanceSytliis  mode  of  finding  the  longitude  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  This,  howerer,  notwithstanding  the 
yastimpfoyements  above  referred  to,  can  hardly  be  expected. 

2nd.  Take  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  ficom  one 
of  the  conspicuous  stars  near  her,  find  the  distance  in  the 
nautical  almanac,  and  opposite  to  it  will  be  found  Green- 
wich time.    This  is  the  lunar  method* 

3rd.  Observe  the  edipse  of  one  of  Jupitei^s  satellites,  and 
then  refie^  to  a  nautical  almanac  which  g^ves  the  time  when 
this  eclipse  occurs  to  a  spectator  at  Greenwich.  This  will  be 
Greenwich  time. 

The  methods  of  finding  local  time  are  not  suited  for  these 
pages. 

Knowing  Greenwidi  time  and  local  time,  we  find  our  longi- 
tude as  follows : — 

Aa  1  hour  :  difference  of  these  times  ::  15<> :  longitude. 
Because,  as  the  earth  turns  round  360''  in  24  hours,  it  will 
rotate  lb"*  in  one  hour.  If  the  local  time  be  earlier  than 
Greenwich,  the  longitude  is  east ;  if  later,  the  longitude  is 
west.  When  we  know  our  latitude  aud  longitude^  we  cah 
find  our  position  on  the  earth;  for  we  merely  have  to 
trace  the  meridian  of  the  given  longitude  until  it  cuts  the 
parallel  of  the  given  latitude,  and  jwhere  they  intersect,  is 
the  required  place.  Pupils  are  -sometimes  xequired  to  work 
questions  under  the  following  two  problems  :— 

(1.)  Given  the  longituderof  two  places,,  and  the  time  in  one 
place,  to  determiue  the  time  in  the, other  1 

As  W  :  the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  places,  if  the 
longitude  be  of  different  kinds,  or  to  their  difference,  if  of  the 
same  kind  ::  1  hour  :  the  difference  of  time.  Then  if  the 
time  of  the  more  eastern  place  be  given,  subtrs^ct  this  differ- 
ence from  it ;  if  the  time  of  the  more  western,  add  it. 

(2.)  Given  the  time  of  two  places  and  the  longitude  of 
one,  to  find  the  longitude  of  the  other? 

As  1  hour  :  the  differences  of  the  times  ::  IS"" :  to  differ- 
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ence  of  longitude.    Then  if  the  longitude  of  the  more 
eastern  place  be  given  subtract  this  difference,  otherwise  add 

it. 

We  can  gmerally  find  the  distance  between  two  places  on 
a  map  by  taking  the  distance  between  them  and  applying  it 
to  the  scale  of  the  map.  If  no  scale  be  on  the  map,  then 
bring  this  distance  to  the  equator  if  it  be  a  map  of  the  world, 
or  to  the  side  of  the  map  if  it  be  of  a  particular  country,  by 
Which  means  we  can  find  the  number  of  degrees  of  a  great 
circle  between  them,  and  we  can  reduce  these  degrees  to 
miles,  by  multiplying  by  69^.  If  two  places  be  on  the  same 
meridian,  we  can  tell  their  distance  i!n  degrees,  by  adding 
their  latitudes  if  of  different  Mnds,  or  subtracting  their  lati- 
tudes if  of  the  same  kind.  As  these  are  degrees  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth,  they  can  be  changed  into  miles  by  mul- 
tiplying by  69^.  If  the  places  be  on  the  same  parallel,  the 
distance  between  them  in  degrees  is  found  by  adding  their 
longitudes  if  of  diffent  kinds,  or  subtracting  their  longitudes 
if  of  the  same  kind.  But  as  these  are  degrees  of  a  small  circle, 
they  can  only  be  reduced  to  mil^s  by  multiplying  by  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  that  particular  parallel  of 
latitude,  as  found  from  such  a  U).ble  as  the  following : — 

LENGTH  OF  A  BEGBEE  OE  I.0NGITX7DE. 


T.ATITnDE. 

MILXS. 

LATITTTDE. 

MILES. 

0 

69* 

50 

44 

5 

68f 

55 

39} 

10 

68 

60 

34} 

15 

66i 

65 

29 

20 

65 

70 

23} 

25 

62} 

75 

18 

30 

60 

80 

12 

35 

56} 

85 

6 

40 

53 

90 

0 

45 

J 

4aj 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Ybymai  Ctoogca^fay  tDeats  of  the  mOural  ^ppeaxnoo  of 
tlie  earth's  mBtaoe*  and  the  phaumena  of  m,  water,  wd 
kuuL  It  ia  oat  in  ito  proTxnc^  aa  alieady  mentaoBed^  to 
tiaoe^^mpiiical  dlvkianB  made  l^y  man,  bat  the  naiural  e^i^ 
ditioaa  <^  our  globe  aa  imprinted  b j  the  Gseator's  heads, 
and  the  mmntable  laws  which  goveni  it  for  our  b^iefit^  and 
the  supply  of  our  material  wants. 

Fhyfiseal  Geograi^y  treats  of  the  oonfigaiations  of  the 
great  masses  ci  land  called  continents,  and  th^  distribu- 
tions in  both  hemispheres;  the  directions  of  the^  mountain 
chains  and  of  the  great  rivers ;  the  ocean  with  its  curroits 
and  tides ;  the  atmosphere  with  its  clouds,  wmds,  and  dee- 
tridty ;  the  distributdon  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  plants* 
anmsAsij  and  ffiau*    Geology  is  connected  with  this  sdeu/oe. 

DJCFINinOKS,  ETC. 

A  coTUinent  is  a  large  extent  of  land  containing  many 
other  divisions. 

An  idand  is  a  tract  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.    An  idet  is  a  very  small  island  usually  uninhabited 

A. peninsula  t  is  apportion  of  land  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  water  except  at  one  narrow  neck  generally  called  an. 
isthmus^  with  which  it  is  connected  to  a  continenL 

A  eajpe  is  a  portion  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  ^ 
vdien  very  small  it  is  called  a  paint;  when  elevated  or 
mountainous  it  is  called  SLpramontory.i 

An  elevation  or  protuberance  on  the  earth  at  least  },00O 

*  Geology  treats  of  the  Tarioas  sabstances  which  compose  the 
earth,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  nndergone,  and  is  undergoing. 

t  Also  called  Chersonese. 

X  Various  names  are  applied  to  headlands  according  to  the  shape 
they  assume :  some  are  caUed  bUU,  as  Portland  Bill,  Selsea  Bill,  on 
the  south  coast  of  England ;  some  are  called  rnvUs,  in  Scotland,  aa 
the  MuU  of  Gantyre.  The  term  ness  is  also  very  commonly  applied 
to  headlands — evidently  another  form  of  nose,  which  we  have  m  th  e 
naze  S.  of  Norway,  the  naze  of  Essex,  etc. 


feet  above  Beftrlevelia  called  a  mountain  ;  *  teaUer  elevations 
are  called  hUh* 

AplairkiB.€k,Sati  oc  level  distriet  of  cofUMknUe  eittentf 

A  taiMand  is  an  elevated  plain  mbh.  steep  aedivubies  oa 
eveiy  side. 

A  plain  is  called  a  vaUey  when  it  lies  be[feifiei9ii.tT0  bills  or 
moontaina^  anda^smaU  vaUey  is  oftea  called  a  vak. 

Steppes  aire.  exteBsbne  plaint  veiy  iMuik  the  nature  of 
deserts  (sterile  and  barren),  in  soatii  Bussia».  boxdensg^  oa 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  snzfaoe.  o€  the  earth  connsto.  ef  land  and.  tvitte|^in  the 
pnopoiftion  of  three  parts  water  to^one^paKt  land ;  aal  if  we 
epyipare.  th^  niprth.  of  the  eqLUatof  wit^  lihe  8o^th  q^  it.  the 
pri^rtion  of  la^dti^  as  three  to  on^e. 

An  Qc^n  is  thevnaf](ie  ex^i)  t^  the  la^gsflit  bodiea.  of  s^t 
water. 

A  sea  is  smaller  thao,  aa  Qceiao,  and  n&nally  confined  or 
bounded  by  land.  In  iact,  it,  is  oft^  a  bri^xch  of  an 
ocean,  having  a  particular  name. 

An  archipelago  is  the  name  applied  toa^  sea  studded  with 
islands. 

A  gulf  is  a  large  portion  of  the  sea  rjomung  some  distance 
into  the  land. 

A  lay  has  a  wider  opening  than  ^  gnlf^  apd.  does  not 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  land,  but  is  usuajily  naidgable. 

A  creek  is  a  very  smajll  bay  or  inlet. 

A.  firtht  frithy  or  estvary^  ^  the  widening  of  a  river  into 
the  sea. 

*  A  voleano  Is  a  bnming  mountain  which  throws  tip  lava,'  smoke, 
er  other  Blatter^ 

tin  Amerioa  five  kinds  of  plains  are  distingnisbed :  ScnaaMoha 
vliichare  eztensiye  grasay  plains  or  meadows  in  the  sonthera  states 
of  North  Amerioa ;  Prairies  are  similar  plains  deaUtute  of  trees,, 
found  in  the  western  states ;  Llanoa  are  ez,tensive  plains  in  South 
America  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  Pamjxia  are  fiats  or  plaina 
la  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata ;  SHvob^  as  the  word  indicates,  are  forest 
plaina  on  the  banks,  of  the  Amazon. 

X  Called  in  Norway  a  ''  fiord." 
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A  ehamiel  conxkcia  two  greater  bodka  of  wster,  and  is 
not  80  wide  as  to  be  called  a  sea. 

A  iirait  is  osnally  narrower  tliaa  a  channel,  and  connects 
two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

Asov/nd  is  a  shallow  strait,  usually  separating  an  idand 
from  the  mainland. 

A  laM  is  a  portion  of  watdr  entirely  surrounded  by  land.* 

A /o^vcm  is  a  kind  of  brackish  lake,  usualiy  found  in 
tropical  latitudes.  "•  .^) 

A  river  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  rising  inland,  and' flow- 
ing into  a  lake  or  sea.  One  river  that  flows  into  another  is 
caliei  9n  €0umt  or  tribiUary^  AconfiuentiiatinxeTJoiDmg 
another,  afber  flowing  soine  considerable'  -  distance  in  the 
same  direction  with  that  other.  When  a  rirer  flows  through 
a  rugged  and  hilly  district  of  country,  cascades,  cataracts, 
and  rapids  are  formed* 

A  basin  includes  the  whole  tract  of  country  drained  by  a 
river,  and  all  its  tributaries. 

A  watershed  is  an  elevated  region  in  which  rivers  flowing 
in  different  directions  have  their  sources.  ' 

A  deltaj  so  called  from  its  triangular  shape,  resembling  I 

one  of  the  letters  in  the  Oreek  alphabet,  is  fotmed  between 
the  bifurcating  mouths  of  rivers. 

A  carud  is  a  kind  of  artificial'  river,  made*  level  for  the 
transit  of  goods  and  passengers. 

A  railway  or  raitroad  is  a  road  or  way  on  which  iron  rails 
ore  placed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  wheeled  car- 
riages  drawn  by  steam-power. 

A  tramway  is  a  somewhat  simSar  construction  laid  along 

the  principal  streets  in  our  large  towns,  its  carriages  being 

drawn  by  horses. 

Gonndering  the  earth  in  two  hemispheres  as  separated  by  the 
equator,  there  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  inthe  northern  as  i\ 
the  southern  hemisphere.  This  circumstance  has  an  influence  upon 
temperature  at  a  certain  distance  north  and  south  of  the  equinoctial  | 

-  i  II  .I..,!     I  I  I  I  .     ,  I  .         I  I      ■» 

*  In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  a  loch^  in  Ireland  a  Zou^^,  and  in 
England  a  mere.    A  mountain  lake  is  caUed  a  torn. 
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line.  In  the  world,  as  divided  into  the  nsaal  eastern  and  western 
liemisphereSf  the  quantity  of  land  is  nearly  as  five  in  the  former  to 
two  in  the  latter. 

In  the  different  zones,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  very 
nearly  as  follows  : — In  the  torrid  zone  one>third  of  the  surface  is  land ; 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  tme-half ;  in  the  south  temperate  zone, 
(it  may  be  caUed  a  zone  of  water)  one-tenth  ;  in  the  north  frigid  zone, 
one-third.  The  south  frigid  zone  may  be  regarded  for  the  present  as 
all  water.* 

By  taking  London  as  a  centre,  and  dividing  the  globe  into  two 
hemispheres,  we  find  nearly  all  the  land  in  that  with  London  as  centre, 
while  the  other  is  almost  entirely  a  hemisi^ere  of  water.  Hence  the 
influence  of  London  and  the  British  empire  on  the  civilized  world. 

THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD, 

On  standing  'before  the  map  of  the  world  we  see  it  is 
divided  into  two  large  circles,  each  containing  one-half 
the  globe.  The  map  is  drawn  in  this  form  to  enable  us  to 
see  the  whole  world  at  one  view ;  for  of  a  globe,  which  is 
the  truest  representation  of  the  earth,  we  can  only  see  one- 
half  at  one  view.  The  circle  on  the  right  contains  what  is 
called  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  Old  World,  which  is 
divided  into  four  great  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  with  the  oceans  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
including  part  of  the  Arctic,  Antarctic,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
all  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  stretches  from  Gape  Severo,  in  N. 
lat.  78®,  to  Cape  Agulhas,  S.  lat.  36°.  Its  most  western 
point  is  Cape  Verd,  17|®  W.  long.,  its  most  eastern^East 
Cape,  170°  W  long,  (corresponding  to  190°  E.  long.)  Its 
area  is  about  33  millions  of  square  miles*  To  the  south-east 
is  found  the  large  island  of  Australia,  with  other  extensive 
islands  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Old  World  is  naturally  divided  into  two  pai-ts  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas;  the  connection  being  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (now  cut  through  by  a  ship  canal — the 
result  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  a  Frenchman). 

*  The  supposed  existence   of  a  southern  continent  modifies  this 
computation. 
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The  circle  on  the  left,  called  the  western  hemisphere,  in« 
dudes  the  continent  of  America,  with  the  oceans  hj  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

The  western  continent,  or  New  World,  extends  from 
BarroVs  Straits,  74®  N.  lat.,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  54^  S.  lat. ;  and  from  Cape  Branco,  in 
Brazil,  34^  40'  W.  long.,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  168' 
W.  long.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  10,000  miles,  and  breadth 
3,200.    Area,  16  millions  of  square  miles. 

The  New  World  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  (crossed  by  a  railway  from  Aspin- 
wall  to  Panama).  Thus  the  obstacles  to  the  intercourse 
with  the  East  presented  by  these  two  peninsulas — Africa 
and  South  America — have  been  in  a  great  measure  over- 
come. 

The  whole  extent  of  land  may  be  taken  at  fifty-two 
millions  of  square  miles!*  Europe  contains  three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand,  or  a  little  less  than  one-thirteenth 
of  the  whole ;  Asia  sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand, 
or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole ;  Africa  twelve  mil- 
lions, or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  Australia 
and  the  adjacent  islands  four  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  one 
twelfth  of  the  whole ;  and  America  sixteen  millions,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 

We  perceive  from  the  map  that  the  form  of  the  land 
differs  in  the  two  continents.  In  the  Old  World,  or  eastern 
continent,  the  extension  is  chiefly  from  east  to  west,  while 
in  the  western  it  is  from  north  to  south.  Their  chief 
mountain  chains  follow  the  same  direction.  In  the  former 
the  dry  or  rainless  region  extends  like  a  zone  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  nearly  to  the  eastern  side  of  Asia. 

*  A  square  mile  is  here  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 
It  is  a  square,  whose  side  is  a  mile  in  length ;  and  as  a  mile  is  320 
poles,  a  square  mile  is  320  x  320  » 102,400  square  poles.  Now  an  acre 
being-*  160  square  poles,  the  number  of  acres  in  a  square  mile 
is"102,400  +  160--10.240+16«640.  Having  the  areaof  any  country 
in  square  miles,  we  can  easily  find  the  equivalent  number  of  acres  by 
multiplying  the  area  by  64). 
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All  Hie  great  divisioiiB  of  the  world  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
important  i)articu]ar8.  Europe,  the  smallest,  is  more  broken  up,  and 
more  deeply  indented  with  a  longer  coast  line  than  the  others,  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for  its  less  rigorous  climate  in  winter,  and 
less  oppressive  heat  in  the  summer.  Tts  inhabitants  being  more 
intelligent,  more  energetic,  and  better  educat-ed  than  those  of  the 
other  divisions,  are  gradually  S))reading,  either  by  colonization  or 
conquest,  over  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Possessing  regular  and  stable 
governments,  it  has  been,  until  lately,  less  subject  to  revolution  and 
civil  war  than  the  other  continents.  With  an  abundance  of  the  more 
useful  minerals,  coal  and  iron,  it  has  very  little  of  the  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver.  Its  plants  are  not  so  exuberant  nor  so  varied  in 
foliage,  nor  has  it  such  a  variety  of  animal  life  as  have  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  earth. 

Asia,  with  tnree  peninsulas  in  the  south,  resembling  the  three  of 
southern  Europe,  has  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is 
possessed  by  a  less  energetic  race,  has  the  highest  mountain,  the  most 
extensive  plateau,  the  largest  islands  adjoining  its  coasts,  and  richer 
tropical  productions  than  any  of  the  other  divisions.  It  resembles 
America  in  size,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  in  climate.  It  differs  from 
Africa  in  its  general  outline,  and  is  much  better  watered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arabia,  which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  African 
continent.  It  possesses  governments  of  the  most  diametrically  opposite 
character,  some  parts  of  it  still  retaining  the  ancient  patriarchal  form, 
others  the  most  absolute  despotism  ;  while  others,  though  absolute  in 
form,  are  limited  iu  the  exercise  of  their  governmental  functions, 
either  by  the  customs  or  traditions  of  the  country. 

Africa,  with  its  sandy  deserts  and  scorching  heat,  resembles  South 
America  only  in  general  outline,  and  the  fewness  of  the  islands  around 
its  coast ;  has  few  bays  or  openings  of  any  kind,  and  still  remains,  to  a 
great  extent,  unexplored.  While  South  America  is  well  watered  and 
abounds  in  grassy  plains,  Africa  has  few  large  livers :  also  their  pro- 
ductions differ  materially.  Both  continents  project  towards  the  east, 
and  have  a  bending  or  indentation  towards  the  west.  The  heated 
winds,  which  sweep  over  the  great  deserts  of  Africa,  increase  the 
temperature  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  the  most  backward  division  oi 
the  globe  in  civilization,  and  the  least  interesting  as  regards  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  human  family.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  recent 
explorations,  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  this  continent  remains  an 
unknown  region. 

America,  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  differs  in  its  general 
direction  from  all  the  other  continents  ;  extending  in  a  meridional 
direction  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  it  has  every  variety  of  climate, 
vith  most  luxuriant  productions.  Its  great  mountain  chains,  instead 
of  running  parallel  to  the  equator,  like  most  of  those  of  theOld  World, 
take  a  direction  almost  north  and  south.     Young  and  energetic,  its 
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immense  republic  ifl  making  rapid  strides  in  modem  science,  and  ex- 
tending its  influence  far  and  wide.  IFnlike  £urope^  it  has  its  islands 
and  openings  much  more  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  It 
is  strikingly  the  land  of  earthquakes  and  active  volcanoes ;  and  its 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  are  all  of  colossal  dimensions. 
Most  of  its  openings,  like  thoi^e  o!  Europe,  are  formed  by  the  Atlantio. 
Australia,  an  island  a  little  smaller  than  Europe.  ]«  very  omn* 
pact,  with  only  a  few  wide  bays ;  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  it  is 
becoming  very  quickly  inhabited  by  the  immigrants,  who  flock 
thither  in  search  of  them.  The  peculiarities  of  its  animals  and  vege- 
tables are  well  known.  It  has  very  few  rivers,  most  of  its  surplus 
waters  being  carried  off  by  evaporation ;  in  this  particular,  and  also  in 
that  of  its  interioi*  being  Uttle  known,  it  resembles  Africa. 

The  watftr  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  consists  also 
of  five  great  divisions:  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  to  the 
west  of  America  and  to  the  east  of  Asia  and  Australia ; 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  between  America  on  the  west 
and  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east;  the  Indian,  iying 
south  of  Asia,  east  of  Africa,  and  west  of  ^Australia;  the 
Arctic,  surrounding  the  north  pole ;  and  the  Antarctic,  sur* 
rounding  the  south  pole.  The  area  of  these  five  oceans  is 
estimated  at  145  millions  of  square  miles.  The  Pacific, 
which  covers  more  than  half  the  globe,  has  an  area  of  eighty 
millions  of  square  miles,  is  10,300  miles  by  9,200,  and  was 
so  named  from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  almost 
free  from  storms.  It  is  quite  open  to  the  south,  but  almost 
closed  to  the  north,  where  a  narrow  strait  unites  it  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  rolls  in  a  great  valley 
separating  the  two  hemispheres,  with  a  breadth  of  3,600 
miles  at  its  widest  part,  and  800  miles  at  its  narrowest 
(from  Norway  to  Greenland),  and  an  area  of  25  millions  of 
square  miles.  It  is  open  at  the  south,  but  partially 
closed  by  islands  towards  the  north. 

The  Xndiaii  Ocean  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Atlantic, 
and  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop« 
to  the  south  of  Tasmania. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  i^ound  the  north  pole.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  nearly  covered  with  ice, 
and  almost  shut  in  by  the  great  continents.  The  Antarctic 
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Dcean  is  south  of  a  line  from  the  9oath  of  New  Zealand  to 
Cape  Horn,  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Tasmania 
to  New  Zealand. 

Mountains. — ^In  the  great  continent,  a  line  of  continu- 
ous mountains  stretches  from  east  to  west ;  the  highest  ranges 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  some 
chains  of  less  height  atoright  angles  to  them.  In  America 
the  principal  chains  follow,  in  like  manner,  the  general 

direction  of  the  land,  and  run  north  and  south. 

A  series  of  mountain  systems  extends  from  Behring*s 

Strait,  north-ea^t  of  Asia,  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  south- 
west of  Europe.  Four  chains  in  these  run  through  Central 
Asia  parallel  to  one  another  :  the  Altai,  Thian  Shan,  Kuen 
Lang,  and,  most  southerly,  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
JBimalaya,  the  highest  in  the  world  :  these  all  seem  to  unite 
in  the  Hindoo  Coosb,  in  Afghanistan.  The  range  then 
extends  to  the  Elburz  Mountains,  along  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  (south),  and  is  continued  through  Persia,  Armenia 
Asia  Minor,  and  then  by  the  Caucasus  to  the  Black  Se^L  This 
range  may  be  regarded  as  continued  in  Eur<^0  by  the 
Balkan,  Eastern  Alps,  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  which 
seem  to  pass  into  the  mighty  mountain  system  of  the  Alps, 
cont^ning  the  most  lofty  summits  in  Europe.  The  next 
continuation  is  the  Cevenne^  across  France,  stretching  south- 
west to  the  Mediterranean.  The  valley  of  Languedoc  here 
intercepts  the  prolongation  to  the  Pyrenees,  which,  connected 
with  the  Spanish  mountains,  bring  us  to  Cape  Finisterre. 

The  correspondence  between  the  direction  of  mountain 
ranges  and  the  greatest  length  of  the  continents,  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  New,  than  in  the  Old  World,  The 
great  chain  of  America  runs  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
close  by  the  west  coast  to  the  Makenaie  River, 

The  shape  of  a  country  seems  often  to  depend  on, 
or  follow,  the  direction  of  its  mountain  chains.  Italy  is  a 
remarkable  example ;  Scandinavia,  as  traversed  by  the 
Dofrefield  Mountains;  Madagascar,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica, 
among  islands,  are  also  examples  of  this  coincidence. 
A  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  mountains  among 
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the  more  elevated  peaks,  is  the  vast  surface  of  snow  which 
everywhere  meets  the  eye ;  and  in  the  deep  valleys  the  vast 
accumulations  of  ice  which  are  found. 

The  outline  of  mountains  is  to  a  great  extent  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock«  composing  them. 


Volcanoes.— Ot  idl  the  phenomena  which  monntains  present, 
tainly  the  most  remarkable  are  voloanoeB,  or  burning  mountains. 
Foul  of  these  are  found  in  Europe :  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hekla,  and 
Stromboli  Most  volcanoes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  some  even 
under  its  waters,  as  is  proved  by  islands  and  rocks  rising  in  its  bosom 
after  earthquakes.  The  remaia«(  of  several  extinct  volcanoes  are  found 
in  many  countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Rhine  Prussia. 

Hills. — In  a  small  district,  elevations  which  in  a  conti- 
nent would  be  termed  hills,  are  called  mountains.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  between  hills  and  mountains  is  that 
the  former  are  usually  isolated,  whereas  the  latter  occur  in 
chains  or  groups,  as  already  stated. 

Plateaux.* — These  include  all  table-lands  or  elevate^ 
plains,  although  many  of  them  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
table-like  form. 

The  most  remarkable  table-land  in  the  world  is  in  central 
Asia,  including  Thibet  (15,000  feet  above  sea  level),  and 
the  desert  of  Cobi.  The  plateau  of  Mexico  is  elevated 
7,000  feet,  and  that  of  Quito,  in  South  America,  still 
higher.  The  table-land  of  Spain  is  the  most  considerable 
in  Europe,  and  exceeds  2,000  feet  in  height. 

Plains  or  Lowlands. — In  Eussia  an  extended  plain 
stretches  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  Crossing  the  Uralian  Mountains  we  come  to  another 
plain  of  greater  extent,  sloping  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
Great  Desert  of  Africa  is  another  plain,  for  the  most  part,  of 
moving  sand,  on  which  rain  never  falls.  North  Ainerica 
contains  vaist  savannahs,  or  plains,  in  the  vailey  of  the  Mis- 

*  Professor  Ansted,   in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Physical  Geo- 

craphy,  limits  the  term  plateau  to  an  elevation  at  least  600  feet  in 
height. 
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^issippi,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  in  other  parts 
prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  alternating  with  forests.  In 
South  America  the  plains  are  called,  towards  the  Oi;inoco, 
llanos;  in  the  middle,  where  the  Amazon  rolls,  they  are 
called  sUvas,  or  forests ;  and  further  south,  pampas. 

Geology. — Ad  examination  of  the  eartVa  crust,  in  railway  oattingi^ 
mines,  and  quarries,  and  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  faces  of  cliffs  by 
^e  sea-shore,  shows  us  that  it  is  formed  of  beds  or  strata  of  various 
rocks.  Were  it  not  for  the  upheaval  of  large  portions  of  these  strata 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  live,  would  be  scanty  indeed.  This  crust  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  ten  miles  in  thickness,  whereas  the  deepest  mine  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile. 

Geologists  have  derived  much  knowledge  from  the  study  of  these 
rocks.  The  history  of  this  earth  for  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
years,  prior  to  the  date  to  which  any  record  brings  us  back,  is 
imprinted  in  them.  The  whole  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  one 
time,  a  liquid  mass  of  molten  matter,  such  as  is  thought  to  exist 
at  present  40  miles  beneath  its  surface ;  this,  by  gradually  cooling, 
hardened  into  what  are  called  the  igneous  rocks.  Mountain  chairs, 
and  the  other  inequalities  which  mark  the  surface  of  our  globe,  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  internal  expansive  force  of  the 
earth  acting  on  portions  of  her  cruBt,  the  surface  in  these  parts 
Laving  been  thus  gradually  heaved  up  or  occasionally  broken  into 
tissures  through  which  volcanic  matter  was  erupted. 

From  the  existence  of  volcanoes,  and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
we  aro  led  to  believe  that  there  must  be  elastic  fluids,  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure,  in  the  interior  of  our  planet. 

Above  the  igneous  or  oldest  rocks — such  as  granite — are  the 
aqueotis^  which  have  been  precipitated  from  a  fluid — water — in  layers 
or  strata — hence  called  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  slates, 
limestones,  chalk,  beds  of  clay — till  we  come  to  the  surface  soil, 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  of  various  kinds,  acted  on  by 
air  and  wftter,  and  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 

Some  authorities  make  three  divisions  of  rocks  :  the  igneous,  oV 
volcanic  ;  the  aqueous,  or  sedimentary  ;  and  the  transformed,  or  metor- 
morphie.  These  latter,  however,  are  included  in  the  sedimentary ; 
but  trhey  have  their  nature  changed  by  the  action  of  heat,  after  depo- 
fdtion — such  as  marble  from  limestone.  The  igneous  rocks,  in  a 
molten  state  of  intense  heat,  coming  iu  contact  with  stratified  rocks, 
eaused  the  change. 

The  formation  of  thas«  varif^us  classes  of  rocks  is  still  going  oil. 
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The  igneous  matter  in  the  earth,  BtriTing  to  burst  its  way  through 
the  rocky  crust,  encounters  an  opening  through  the  centre  of  a 
volcano,  and  is  ejected  as  lava  from  the  summit.  This,  by  its  contact 
with  rocks,  and  by  the  action  of  vapours  usually  accompanying 
volcanic  eruptions,  mektriKyrphosea  them.  Sedimentary  or  stratified 
ix)cks  are  formed  from  previously  existing  rocks  strewed  as  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  overlying 
mass. 

Metallic  veins  are  said  to  originate  by  mblima^on,  or  by  vapours 
rising  through  fissures,  and  leaving  deposits. 

As  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegratioii  and 
gradual  wearing  away  of  the  unstratified,  these  small  portions  carried 
along  by  water  in  motion,  settled  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  lakes  and 
seas,  and  with  them  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  These  organic 
remains  are  called  fossils.  Among  the  fossils  are  the  bones  of  animals, 
shells,  plants,  reptiles,  many  species  of  which  are  dissimilar  to  any 
now  in  existence  in  the  water  or  on  the  land. 

Limestone  is  altogether  formed  from  animal  remains,  mostly  micro- 
scopic shells.     Coal  consists  exclusively  of  the  remains  of  plants. 

The  volcanic  forces  generated  by  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
besides  causiog  earthquakes,  give  rise  to  thermal  or  hot  springs  and 
gases,  which  ooze  up  in  various  places ;  and  it  is  also  thought  that  the 
gradual  rising  and  subsidence  of  land  in  parts  of  the  world  are  pro- 
duced by  these  forces.  The  existence  of  this  heat  is  proved  by  the  in... 
creasing  warmth  of  the  interior  as  we  descend  into  the  earth.  In 
mines,  ifor  every  54  feet  we  go  down,  the  temperature  increases  I^. 
Hot  springs  and  gases  further  confirm  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  water  of  artesian  wells  becomes  wanner  as  the  depth  in- 
ereases^  The  rate  of  1**  to  64  feet,  will  give  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  at  two  miles*  depth,  that  of  red-hot  iron  at  nine  miles,  and 
at  forty  miles  every  known  substance  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

We  thus  find  satisfactory  explanation  of  geological  phenomena.* 

The  Waters  consist  of  springs,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean. 

Springs  arise  from  sheets  of  water  stored  underground; 
and  as  water  will  "  rise  to  its  level,"  if  the  reservoir  be  in  a 
hill  the  spring  on  the  lower  ground  will  gush  up  as. a  foun- 
tain ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  source  of  the  supply  be  deep 
below,  the  water  will  not  rise  to  the  surface,  and  must  be 
brought  up  by  a  pump  or  by  a  bucket. 

*  Physical  Geography  is  the  earth's  newspaper  of  to-day.  Geology  is  her  his- 
tory of  the  pa$U    As  things  are  note,  they  were  and  perhaps  ever  will  be. 
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These  iDtemal  supplies  are  formed  by  rainwater  or  melted  snow 
entering  the  earth  throu^  fissures,  or  trickling  through  the  soil,  till  it 
meets  with  some  stratum  through  which  it  cannot  pass,  such  as  clay ; 
it  then  continues  to  rise  till  it  finds  an  opening  through  which  it  flows 
cut  as  a  spring. 

Spring  water  contains  some  solid  substance  in  solution  in  the  form 
of  salts,  such  as  earths,  rocks,  and  metals.  Soft  or  rain  water  has  a 
▼ery  small  proportion  of  these  in  solution.  Hard  water  has  much 
more  ;  these  substances,  at  least  one  or  more  of  them,  in  solution, 
causing  the  hardness.  Miner cd  springs  contain  a  great  abundance 
of  these  salts. 

Rivers  form  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land,  and  return 
to  the  sea  the  surplus  waters  circulating  between  the  ocean, 
air,  and  dry  land.  Besides  this,  rivers  fill  many  important 
offices.  They  enrich  the  plains  at  the  expense  of  the  moun- 
tains, collect  nourishment  for  plants,  carry  food  to  the  sea 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  in  most  instances  form  convenient 
thoroughfares  for  commercial  intercourse.  River  water 
contains  large  quantities  of  lime,  held  in  solution,  from 
which  sea  animals  secrete  their  hard  parts.  The  position  of 
mountain  chains  affects  the  direction  of  rivers ;  when  they 
are  far  from  the  sea  the  riyor  is  generally  long  and  navi- 
gable ;  when  near  the  sea  it  is  on  the  contrary  rapid  and 
precipitous. 

Rivers  run  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain  chains ;  and 
on  account  of  their  direction  being  north  and  south,  most  of  the  great 
rivers  flow  ^m  west  to  east ;  few  towards  the  west.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  fluvial  waters  of  the  world. 

A  slope  of  more  than  1  in  1,000  feet  gives  rise  to  rapids,  and  renders 
rivers  unnavigable.  Matter  carried  in  suspension  is  often  deposited 
in  large  beds,  of  a  triangular  shape,  around  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
which  accumulations  are  called  deltas, 

Msaiy  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  more .  especially  in  the  torrid 
zonCt  following  the  wet  season  or  the  melting  of  the  snow.  This 
circumstance  causes  them  to  leave  a  deposit  of  mud  along  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  which  after  their  subsidence  often  gives 
rise  to  great  fertility. 

Xjakes.* — Lakes  may  be  described  under  four  heads  : — 

*  "As  rivers  are  natural  channels  on  the  earth's  surface,  along 
which  water  that  has  fallen  from  the  skies,  as  rain,  or  rises  from  the 
earth  in  springs,  makes  its  way  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  sea, 
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If  several  springs  and  small  streams  of  water  £11  np  a 
cavity  or  basin,  and  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  supply,  the  waters  will  form  for  themselves  a 
channel  and  icsue  forth  as  a  river.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  Mississippi,  flowing  a  considerable  river  from  Lake 
Itasca ;  of  the  Volga,  which  flows  from  Lake  Teruoff";  of  the 
Oxus,  rising  in  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  Thibet ;  and  of  the  Nile, 
issuing  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Another  class  of  lakes  consists  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  river,  as  Ree  and  Derg  in  the  line  of  the  Skan- 
non,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  along  the  Jordan.  The  waters 
of  both  these  kinds  of  lakes  are  always  fresh. 

A  third  class  consists  of  lakes  which  have  streams  running 
into  them  and  have  no  outlet  visible,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  salt.  The  purer  parts  of  the 
water  are  taken  off  by  evaporation  or  sink  into  porous 
beds  in  their  basin,  and  leave  a  deposition  of  mineral  sub- 
stances carried  from  the  land,  including  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saline  particles. 

Lakes  which  have  no  visible  outlet,  or  any  water 
flowing  into  them,  are  supplied  by  springs  in.  their  beds 
which  compensate  for  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes :  lake 
Albano,  near  Rome,  is  an  example. 

Some  lakes  are  periodic,  and  are  most  likely  supplied  by 
intermitting  springs.  Very  small  mountain  lakes  are  called 
**  tarns,"  such  as  those  among  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Lagoons  are  usually  found  on  flat  coasts,  and  are  almost 
always  shallow. 

The  Ocean. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  salt  sea,  and  it  has  been  computed  by  Maury  to 

80  lakes  are  depressions,  or  basins,  in  which  the  running  water, 
checked  in  its  progress,  is  forced  to  acoumulate  until  it  overflows  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  or  till  it  finds  an  outlet  of  equal  capacity  with  the 
running  stream.  Should  there  he  no  such  outlet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
M'ater  must  continue  to  accumulate,  until  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  equals  the  quantity  of  in -coming  water." 
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have  an  average  depth  of  two  and  a  half  miles  (others 
reckon  it  at  less),  and  to  weigh  309  of  our  atmospheres 
The  functions  performed  hy  the  sea  are  various.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dry  land  has  been  shaped  into  its  present 
form  by  the  sea  and  "  its  artificers "  in  prehistoric  ages. 
The  sea,  by  its  currents,  winds,  and  rainfall,  moderates 
.  the  cold  of  the  frozen  zones  and  the  heat  of  the  torrid. 
It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  rains  and  rivers.  The  action 
of  the  waves  breaking  rocks  to  pieces,  and  forming  sand 
for  future  use  in  the  production  of  land  in  other  places,  ia 
daily  going  on  around  our  coasts.  In  other  places  its 
insects  are  building  up  islands :  future  habitations  for  man. 

The  ocean  has  multiplied  those  bonds  which  unite  the  whole  human 

race.    It  teema  with  varieties  of  animal  life,  some  beautiful  and 

highly  organized.    Its  boundlessness  and  immensurability  deeply 

'    excite  the  imagination.    Proximity  to  ocfean  has  had  on  many  nations 

a  mighty  influence  on  chan^cter  and  intellectual  cnlture. 

Seavirater  has  the  following  ingredients  in  1,000  grains  [Maury), 
Vflte  water,      .        .     962*  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  I  -.^ 

Chloride  of  Sodium,         27*1  Sulphate  of  lime,      .     '8 

,,         Magnesium,     5*4  Carbonate  of  Lime,    .     *l 

,,         Potassium,         '4  Residuum, .         .         .2*9 

Bromide  of  Magnesia,  *1  ^ 

This  residuum  consists  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  silica,  iodine,  etc. ; 
in  fact,  something  of  everything  that  water  can  hold  in  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sea. 

It  has  been  stated  that  lakea  which  have  no  outlet,  with  rivers  run. 
ning  into  them,  are  salt.  The  ocean  may  be  considered  a  great  lake, 
with  almost  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  running  into  it,  but  none  out; 
hence' its  saltness,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  accounted  for. 

Why  seawater  is  salt  is  partially  answered  by  saying  it  tends  to 
check  too  great  evaporation,  which  would  change  climates.  The 
saltness  increases  with  the  depth  ;  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  water 
is  more  «alt  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving 
so  much  more  fresh  water  in  the  latter  season.  The  Baltic  Sea,  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  and  receiving  a  great 
number  of  rivers,  is  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  The  ordinary 
idea  that  salt  ])reserves  the  waters  from  corruption  is  now  contro- 
verted. The  salts  of  the  sea  assist  in  circulating  its  waters  by  giving 
them  "  dynamical  force." 
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Mt  waterdo«  iiotfeec»  •oqoiddyastreBli  wiAw.»aaftiliS4dl7 
iBTefyezticiiieooldtliai  tiie  aeaii  coToed  wi&ioe.    Freshwater 

freesEes  aia2f,  its  p«nt  of  gieatert  denatj  bong  39^.  In  ■»  ^ater 
the  greatest  deanty  correspondB  with  the  freeziDg  point,  which  is  4« 
below  that  of  freah  water,  as  the  former  expands  in  cooling  from 
39^  to  ^,  and  the  btter  contracts  to  its  freezing  pmnt  (28°). 

Fresh  water  is  coldest  at  top,  and  sea  water  wannest  at  top  nnder 
ft  cold  atmosphere  Thns,  by  the  cold  water  descending,  and  the 
wanner  ascending,  the  ''aerial  ocean  **  which  smronnds  ns,  the  sea 
tempers  climate  everywhere  in  its  neigbbonrhood.  Ice  is  formed 
below  in  sea  water,  and  then  immediately  ascends  in  small  particles 
like  a  "snow  storm  in  miniature."  Thns,  the  salts  of  the  sea  cause 
a  downward  and  an  upward  motion  in  its  waters.  Evaporation,  by 
drawin^r  off  the  fresh  WAter  abundantly  as  in  the  intertropical  region^ 
causes  the  remaining  waters  to  be  moT«  salt,  and  consequently 
heavier — equiHbrium  is  cUstarbed,  and  currents  are  formed. 

Tne  ocean  mast  be  nnderstood  to  possess  a  mean  level, 
although  local  winds  and  currents  may  produce  some  differ* 
ence,  but  not  to  the  extent  formerly  supposed.  Baron  de 
Humboldt  says,  that  "  The  Eed  Sea,  at  or  near  its  northern 
extremity,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  at  different  hoiA^  of 
the  day  from  24  to  30  French  feet  above  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring part  of  the  Mediterranean."  This  difference  of  level 
has,  since  the  catting  of  the  Isthmus,  fortunately  not  been 
found  to  exist,  although  believed  in  from  the  earliest  times. 

There  are  two  Uws  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  will  give 
a  genera)  key  to  the  explanation  of  currents  and  counter 
currents. 

1.  "  From  whatever  part  of  the  sea  a  current  runs,  back 
to  that  part  a  current  of  equal  volume  must  flow. 

2.  **  Whenever  and  ^  herever  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  one 
part  differ  in  specific  gravity  from  the  waters  in  another  part 
of  the  sea,  the  heavier  wai>rs  will  flow,  by  the  shortest  and 
easiest  route,  towards  the  lighter,  and  the  lighter  will,  in 
turn,  seek  the  place  whence  the  heavier  came/'-^MAU&Y« 

These  laws  will  a<soouQt  for  the  upper  current  from  tlie  Balticv 
where  the  water  is  to  a  large  extent  fresher  thau  the  German  Ocean, 
^nd  an  undercurrent  of  Salter  and  heavier  water  from  the  G-erman 
>cean  into  the  Baltic.  The  currents  into  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
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proceed  from  different  causes :  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediteiranean  being  in  excess  of  the  fresh  water  poured  into  it 
by  rivers,  causes  its  waters  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic 
These  heavier  waters  pass  in  an  under  current  to  this  ocean  at  tli6 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  while  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  a  larger 
over-current  enters  it  from  the  Atlantic.  Were  it  not  for  the  under 
current  from  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea  would  become  a  salt  bed. 

These  are  two  examples  of  currents  caused  by  means  of 
the  "  salts  *'  of  the  sea  giving  a  different  specific  gravity. ' 
There  is  an  under  current  from  the  Red  Sea  (rainless  region) 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  owing  to  similar  causes. 

The  Ghllf  Stream  is  the  most  remarkable  of  permanent 
currents.  It  is  an  oceanic  river,  carrjdng  warm  water  into 
higher  latitudes,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  other  currents 
carrying  back  its  waters,  made  cold  by  the  frosts  and  ice  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  It  originates  on  the  African  coast,  chiefly 
from  water  carried  there  by  a  current  from  the  Great  Sou- 
thern Ocean.  The  waters  are  deflected  to  the  west  by  the 
coast  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  by  the  more  rapid  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  earth  towards  the  east  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  causing  the  waters  coming  from  towards  the  south 
pole  to  have  an  apparent  motion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  towards  the  west.  These  waters,  as  it  were,  lag 
behind,  and  as  regards  the  earth's  motion,  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  it,  and  are  contrary  to  it  as  regards  the  adjacmt 
land  and  water.  Another  small  current  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  joins  it  from  the  north  ;  it  now  forms  an  equatorial 
current  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  South  America 
where  the  triangular  form  of  coast  at  Cape  St.  Eoque  sepa- 
rates it  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  one  flowing  south 
along  the  eastern  coast  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
The  main  branch  continues  its  westward  course  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  increasing  in  temperature  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and,  through  the  configuration  of  the  land  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  accumulates  there  with  a  heat  still  increasing* 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  issues  as  an  impetuous  stream^ 
at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  miles  a  day  along  the  American 
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coast,  with  a  diminisliing  Telocity,  bat  an  increasmg  breadth, 
until,  deflected  to  the  west  by  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
it  recrosses  the  Atlantic  At  Newfoundland  it  meets  a  cold 
current  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  being  denser,  dips 
under  and  flows  south  as  far  as  the  West  Indies,  where,  at 
immense  depths,  it  is  found  to  be  not  many  degrees  above 
freezing  point  * 

A  large  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  crosses  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Azores,  where  it  arrives  in  about  28  days,  and  con- 
tinues a  north-easterly  course  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
even  to  the  most  northerly  part  of  Scandinavia.  Where  the 
stream  is  deflected  to  the  east  at  Newfoundland's  banks,  it 
sends  a  portion  of  its  waters  southerly,  which,  gradually 
losing  their  motion,  become  nearly  stationary  west  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  These  waters  are  covered  with  sea-weed, 
and  form  the  Sargasso  Sea,  studded  with  sea  plants.  Through 
this  Columbus  sailed  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  America. 

By  the  Chilf  Stream  current  the  west  side  of  Europe,  and 
especially  Ireland,  has  its  winter  modified  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  its  temperature  raised. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  If  not  wholly  caused  by  the  trade 
winds,  and  a  dynamical  power  residing  in  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cold  water  of  the  north 
and  Atlantic,  and  water  in  tropical  latitudes,  it  is  certainly 
greatly  influenced  by  these  drcumstancea. 

*  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  distingVMhed  from  the  other 
waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  higher  temperature,  gnej^ter  saltneas,  indigo 
colour  of  the  surface,  the  floating  sea- weed,  and  the  general  warmth  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  particularly  in  winter.  It  is  said  that  a 
drop  of  water  requires  2  years  and  10  months  to  complete  the  course  of 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  a  boat  not  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  winds  be  placed  at  the  Canaries,  it  will  reach  Caraocas 
in  13  months,  complete  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  10  months 
after,  and  in  45  days  more  arrive  at  Newfoundland.  By  it  fruit 
of  the  West  Indies  come  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  The 
del/ria  of  the  vessel  Tilbury,  burnt  in  Jamaica,  was  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  the  former.  The  Blue  Jacket  was  burnt  between  the  Falk. 
land  Isles  and  C.  Horn,  1810 :  two  and  a-haif  years  after,  a  portion  of 
the  wreck  %vas  found  on  W.  coast  of  Australia,  6,000  miles  distant 
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In  ilie  Pacific  Oceaa,  th«  general  tendency  of  tba  waters  at  thtf 
equator  is,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  from  east  to  west.  This  flow  of  wafeer 
is,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  said  by  Humboldt  to  be 
regarded  as  the  joint  effect  of  the  trade  winds,  and  of  the  progressive 
propagation  of  the  tidal  wave.  The  eastern  parts  of  continents  modify 
its  direction.  From  the  great  expanse  of  waters  in  the  southern  sea, 
the  chief  currents  of  the  ocean  have  their  ongin  there.  A  large 
oceanic  current  commences  and  flows  north-east  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  lowering  its  coast  line  temperature,  then  bends  west- 
ward at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  forms,  with  another  like  current 
from  the  north,  what  is  called  the  Great  Equatorial  Current.  It  then 
drosses  the  Pacific  in  a  wide  belt,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
the  many  channels  among  the  islands  of  Australia,  continues  to  flow 
west»  till  it  reaches  Africa,  passes  south  on  both  sides  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  and  is  lost  in  southern  watery. 

Between  Mozambique  and  Madagascar,  the  heated  waters 
accumulated  in  the  Arabian  Sea  rush  with  much  velocity 
through  the  channel,  and  blend  the  warm  waters  of  the 
tropics  with  the  cold  waters  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gulf  Stream  blends  the  warm 
waters  of  the  tropics  with  the  north  polar  waters. 

Other  currents,  called  variable  and  periodic,  are  caused  by 
long  continued  winds,  tides,  melting  of  ice,  etc. 

Tides. — ^The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  water 
causes  tides.  The  great  tidal  wave  takes  its  rise,  like  the 
great  equatorial  current,  in  the  Southern  Ocean's  wide 
expanse.  These  waves  occur  twice  each  day,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.  When  the  tidal  wave  is  out  at  sea,  the  waters 
recede  from  our  shores,  and  it  is  ebb  tide  or  low  water.  As 
this  wave  strikes  the  coast  when  following  the  moon  in  her 
course,  it  is  called  ^oi  tide  or  high  water. 

The*tidal  wave  first  reaches  the  west  of  the  British 
Islands  r*und  by  the  Orkneys,  and  meets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  another  portion  of  the  wave  which  has  been 
travelling  meanwhile  through  the  British  Channel. 

The  cause  of  another  tidal  wave  at  the  same  time  on  au 
opposite  meridian  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  the  moon 
drawing  the  earth  away  from  tbfl  water  by  means  of  attrac- 
tion. 
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While  the  moon  moves  roand  the  earth,  it  requires  aboat 
50  minutes  to  bring  the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
under  the  moon  in  addition  to  the  24  hours  allowed  for  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis. 

The  sun,  in  a  less  degree  than  the  moon,  exercises  a 
similar  attractive  force  on  the  earth ;  so  that  at  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon,  when  these  influences  are  combined, 
spring  tides,  ^  or  tides  exceeding '  the  average  height,  are 
caused.  At  quadrature,  the  sun  and  moon  act  against 
each  other,  and  neap  tides  are  caused.  In  mid-ocean,  the 
tidal  wave  is  said  to  be  3,000  miles  broad  and  5  feet  high. 

Near  the  land,  this  wave  rises  much  higher,  especially  in 
narrow  channels  and  bays  open  towards  the  south.  Its 
height  is,  to  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  contour  of 
the  coast.  At  Bristol,  it  often  rises  higher  than  60  feet 
in  the  English  Channel,  12^  feet,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Nova  Scotia,  120  feet.  When  against  the  current  of  a  river, 
as  the  Ganges  or  of  one  opening  into  a  funnel-shaped  channel, 
as  the  Severn,  a  great  wave  rolls  violently  and  suddenly, 
it  is  called  a  Bore;  and  this  rises  180  feet  in  the  Maranon. 

The  height  of  the  tides  is  modified  by  local  circumstances. 
When  they  come  from  a  great  expanse  of  water  upon  an 
irregular  and  broken  coast,  where  their  force  becomes  con- 
centrated, they  rise  higher,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  contrary, 
in  seas  surrounded  by  land,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic,  only  a  very  small  rise  in  the  water  is  perceptible. 

Wind  Waves. — The  height  of  waves  on  the  ocean  depends  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  water,  and  on  its  velooity  and 
force  at  this  point* 

The  largest  waves  are  met  with  to  the  south  of  Africa,  wliere  the 
expanse  of  sea  gives  room  for  their  formation.  The  grei^t  height 
of  waves  has  been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  40  feet. 

It  is  but  the  form  of  the  wave  that  advances ;  the  water  composing 
it  rises  and  falls  in  nearly  the  same  place.  An  apt  illustration  of  the 
motion  of  a  wave  may  be  given  by  shaking  one  end  of  a  carpet,  when 
something  like  a  wave  will  run  along  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  tidal  wave.  Were  it  otherwise,  ships  would  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  sea  cease  to  be  the  highway  of  the  nations. 
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Waves  coming  into  shallows  near  the  shore,  or  striking  on  nieVa^ 
produce  hreahzra  or  surf.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  wave  being  kept  back  by  the  strand,  the  upper  part  moveo  more 
quickly,  and  consequently  rolls  over. 

Sometimes,  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
vrhen  the  air  is  calm,  the  sea  rolls  in  great  waves.  This  is  called  a 
ground  swells  and  is  the  effect  of  a  storm  raging  out  in  the  Atlantio 
many  miles  distant.  According  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  heard, 
a  storm  is  predicted,  or  fine  weather  expected.  This  ground  swell 
is  also  felt  on  other  coasts  open  to  the  direct  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  Atmosphere  is  the  "  aerial  ocean "  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  at  whose  bottom  we  liv* 
It  is  about  50  miles  in  height,  and  has  the  same  weight  as  an 
ocean  of  water  would  have  of  the  same  surface,  and  32  feet 
deep.  Dry  air  contains  20*8  parts  of  oxygen  to  79  -2  of  hydro- 
gen. It  also  contains  from  2  to  5  thousandth  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  two  other  gases, 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  vapour.  Water  in 
the  form  of  vapour  is  always  present  in  the  air.  These 
substances  all  move  freely  among  each  other,  mixed  but  not 
chemically  combined,  ready  to  perform  the  functions  allotted 
to  them.  Oxygen  sustains  life  and  combustion,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  promote  and  perfect  vegetable  growth- 
while  the  vapour  descends  in  showers  or  de^7. 

The  air  is  elastic,  and  therefore  denser  in  the  lower  regions  near  th» 
surface  of  the  earth  or  sea  than  it  is  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mountaios. 
This  weight  or  density  is  proportional  to  the  height  above  sea-level. 
The  air  at  this  level  has  a  weight  of  14^  lbs.  to  every  square  inch  This 
is  what  the  air  weighs  resting  on  that  square  inch,  and  is  balanced 
by  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height.  The  mercury  thus 
balanced  by  the  air,  with  slight  variations,  stands  at  the  same  height 
everjTwhere  at  sea-level,  and  falls  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  we  ascend  ; 
we  can  by  this  means  ascertain  the  height  of  a  mountain  plateau  or 
other  elevation.  The  first  87  feet  we  ascend  a  mountain,  the  haro- 
meter  falls  1  inch ;  we  ascend  through  a  greater  space  as  we  get 
higher  and  higher  to  cause  the  same  fall. 

The  presence  of  vapour,  the  currents  of  wind,  and  electric  action 
affect  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  same  place :  hence,  a  fall  m  the 
onercary  portends  the  approach  of  rain  and  storms. 
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The  temperatare  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  as  we  asoend*  and  this 
diminution  is  consequent  on  its  increased  rarity.  In  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air,  the  decrease  of  heat  is  one  degree  for  350  feet  of  ascent.  The 
tops  of  mountains  even  at  the  equator  are  always  covered  with  snow. 

The  atmosphere  reflects  light.  If  it  were  not  so,  total 
darkness  would  surround  us  except  where  the  sun  was 
shining.  Twilight  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light 
in  passing  through  the  atmosphere.  It  conducts  sound 
in  every  direction  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second.  It 
moderates  temperature,  by  the  interchange  of  air  between 
polar  and  equatorial  regions  attended  by  the  condensation  of 

vapour. 

iRefraction. — ^Raysof  light,  in  passing  from  one  mediuca 
to  another  of  greater  or  less  density,  deviate  from  a  straight 
line,  and  appear  bent  where  the  one  medium  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  other.  This  property  is  called  refraction.  It 
jnay  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments  :-^ 

If  a  walking  stick  or  the  blade  of  an  oar  be  partially  plunged  into 
A  river  or  other  collection  of  water,  and  held  in  a  slanting  position, 
it  will  appear  bent ;  if  its  inclination  be  increased,  the  refraction  ia 
also  increased  ;  but  if  the  stick  be  held  upright,  no  refraction 
takes  place ;  for  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  being  the  same  on  all 
sides,  no  deviation  from  the  original  direction  of  the  rays  takes  place. 
Or,  again,  if  you  place  a  shilling  or  any  'small  coin  in  an  empty 
basin,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  retire  to  such  a  distance  as 
just  to  lose  sight  of  the  object ;  let  another  person  pour  in  more  water, 
and  the  coin  will  soon  re-appear.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated 
until  the  basin  is  full.*  The  edge  of  the  basin  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  horizon,  the  water  the  atmosphere,  and  the  small  coia 
the  sun,  which  the  power  of  refraction  causes  to  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  it  is  actually  below  it. 

Parallax  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  6J>- 
parent  position  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Tiwillght. — Had  we  no  atmosphere,  we  should  have  no 
cwilight,  and  instead  of  the  gradual  transition  in  the 
evening  from  light  to  total  darkness,  and  m  the  morning 
from  darkness  to  daylight,  we  slK)uld  be  subject  twice  a  day 
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to  the  instantaneous  change  from  darkness  to  sunlight,  and 
vice  versa.  When  the  sun  is  not  more  than  18"*  below  the 
horizon,  his  rays,  striking  into  the  higher  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  being  by  the  clouds  and  vapours  suspended 
in  it  reflected  to  the  earth,  cause  twilight,  which  varies  in 
duration  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

WIND. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the 
8un  being  constantly  vertical  or  nearly  so,  the  air  becomes 
heated,  and,  consequently,  ascends,  while  the  cool  air  from 
the  colder  parts  of  the  earth,  north  and  south,  rushes  in  to 
supply  its  place,  and  give  lise  to  the  most  constant  and 
regular  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  called  trade  winds, 
so  named  from  their  being  favourable  to  navigation  and  trade. 
These  winds  extend  about  30°  north  and  south  of  the  equator; 
to  the  N.  of  the  equator  their  direction,  which  is  greatly  ia- 
Huenced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  is  from  the 
north-east,  and  on  the  south  of  the  equator  from  the  south- 
east. Of  course,  the  force  and  direction  of  these  winds  are 
very  much  affected  by  local  causes,  such  as  the  intervention 
of  high  mountains,  sudden  perturbation  in  the  atmosphere, 
etc.  Their  course  is  most  permanent  and  regular  in  the 
open  seas.  The  monsoons  are  to  a  certain  extent  modifications 
of  the  trade  winds,  and  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
shift  their  direction  every  six  months. 

Sirocco,  harmattany  and  simoon  are  hot  and  pestilential 
Hands  originating  in  the  great  African  desert. 

A  hurricane  is  a  storm  of  excessive  violence,  most  fre* 
quently  occurring  among  the  West  Indian  islands. 

A  cyclone  is  a  hurricane  blowing  in  a  circular  direction, 
often  with  a  radius  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  A  whirl- 
wind  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of  currents  of  air  coming  in 
different  directions. 

Typhoons  are  a  kind  of  whirlwind  moving  with  great  im-* 
poiuosity  in  the  Chinese  seast 
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Motions  of  the  Air, — ^The  chief  cause  of  motion  in  the 
atmosphere  is  change  of  temperature.  Heat  produces  ex- 
pansion of  air,  which  rises  and^  as  it  were,  overflows  to  a  place 
of  greater  coldness,  while  the  cooler  air  rushes  in  from  all 
sides  to  take  its  place  :  in  this  manner  currents  of  air  are 
originated.  Great  movements  of  this  sort  are  daily  going 
on  between  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone  and  the  polar 
regions.  The  portion  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  heated 
constantly  by  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  vapour  being  drawn  into  the  air  from  the  sea ;  and 
as  this  vapour  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  this  central 
part  of  the  atmosphere  expands,  and  consequently  rises.  A 
large  portion  of  the  vapour  is  condensed  into  cloud  and  rain  ; 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  is  set  free ;  further  expansion 
ensues,  and  the  air  is  made  warmer  and  lighter.  That  part  of 
the  earth  where  this  takes  place  is  at  the  jquator,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  north,  and  is  designated  the  Equatorial  Calm  Belt, 

The  prevailing  winds  on  each  side  of  this  calm  belt  blow 
from  the  south-east  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  from  the 
north-east  north  of  the  equator :  these  winds  are  called  the 
trade  winds.  The  overflow  of  heated  air  at  the  equatorial 
calm  belt  passes  on  each  side  towards  the  north  and  south 
polar  regions,  and,  gradually  cooling  in  its  progress,  meets 
the  earth  about  the  tropics  of  Cancer,  north,  and  Capricorn 
south :  two  belts  of  calms  are  there  formed.  Currents  which 
left  the  polar  regions  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  drawn 
up  by  heat  meet,  at  the  tropics  with  the  currents  irom  the 
equator.  Both  currents  had,  for  the  most  part,  travelled 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  now  become 
surface  currents :  one  towards  the  equator,  forming  the  trade 
winds ;  the  others  towards  the  poles,  forming  the  counter 
trades  or  south-west  winds,  which  generally  prevail  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  souQi-west  of  the  southern,  and 
ending  in  the  polar  calms.* 

*  Let  ns  imagine  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  first  time  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  oC'  a  tropical  sun  at  the  equator.    It  is  evident 
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The  calms  at  the  equator  constitute  a  helt  of  almost  con* 
stant  precipitation ;  those  at  the  tropics  are  comparatively 
dry,  and  bring  a  dry  season  to  those  places  within  their 
range.  The  cloud  ring  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  moves 
also,  bringing  in  its  course  a  rainy  season,  following  the  sun 
in  its  declination. 

If  the  earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  axis,  these  movements  of  the  air 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  would  be  directly  north  and 
south  on  each  side  of  the  equator ;  but  while  the  currents  from  the  poles 
approach  the  inter-tropical  regions,  they  are  passing  to  where  the 
earth  has  a  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  (as  was  explained  in  relation  to 
the  equatorial  current  of  waters)  from  west  to  east,  than  thev  had 
acquired  in  the  parts  from  whence  they  came.  We,  as  it  were,  strike 
against  them,  from  their  being  partly  stationary,  as  regards  motion 
towards  the  east,  and  we  experience  an  east  wind. 

The  currents,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  from  the'equatorial  parts, 
where  they  had,  in  common  with  the  earth,  a  rapid  motion  from  west 
to  east,  blow  as  if  from  the  west,  wmle  going  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  form  the  prevailing  south-west  winds  of  the  north  tempe- 
rate and  north  polar  regions,  and  the  south-west  wind  of  the  south 
temperate  and  south  polar  regions.  From  the  prevalence  of  south- 
west winds  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  average  voyage  from 
Kew  Tork  to  Liverpool  is  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  retura 
voyage. 

There  is  more  irregularity  in  the  winds  called  counter-trades  than 
in  the  trade  winds,  owing  to  the  former  encountering  polar  currents, 
and  also  from  a  variety  of  local  causes. 

The  atmosphere,  by  means  of  these  two  great  currents, 
moderates  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  renders 

the  earth's  surface  imbibing  the  heat  more  quickiy  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  air  immediately  over  the  surface  would  quickly  become 
heated,  and  consequently  ascend,  being  lighter  than  the  air  around, 
when  the  cool  air  would  rush  through  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  every  side  to  supply  its  place.  This  air  becoming 
heated,  rushes  up  from  the  earth  into  higher  regions  of  atmosphere, 
and  goes  towards  the  N.  and  S.  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  coming 
in  a  contrary  direction.  But  these  currents  of  air  are  affected  in  both 
cases  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  and  hence  they  neither 
proceed  directly  north  nor  direcUy  south,. 
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the  earth  habitahle  to  a  greater  extent  than  otherwise 
would  be  possible. 

A  knowledge  of  the  aerial  and  oceanic  currents  is  of  much 
value  to  mariners  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  voyages. 

Monsoons. — ^The  cause  of  the  monsoons  is  the  rarifica- 
tion  of  the  air  over  rainless  tracts,  chiefly  desert,  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  This  ^curs  for  the  most  part  in  sum- 
mer tod  autumn,  when  the  arid  surfaces  have  become  much 
heated  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  During  our  summer,  when  the 
sun  is  vertical  north  of  the  equator,  a  south-west  wind  (the 
north-east  trade  wind  turned  backwards)  blows  over  India  and 
the  adjacent  countries  from  May  till  October.  This  south- 
west monsoon  blows  from  the  sea,  and  comes  impregnated 
with  moisture,  which  is  abundantly  perceptible  over  the  land ; 
the  latent  heat  then  liberated  by  precipitation  of  rain  causes 
further  vertical  expansion^  and  currents  of  air  rush  with 
greater  force  towards  the  central  plateau  of  Asia.  From 
October  to  May  the  wind  resumes  its  usual  direction  of 
north-east,  being,  in  fact,  the  northern  trade  wind,  but  im- 
properly called  the  north-east  monsoon. 

Monsoons  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  and  some  of  much  smaller  force  are  felt  on 
the  coast  of  Australia,  blowmg,  when  the  sun  is  south  ot 

the  equator,  towards  the  heated  and  dry  interior.   Monsoon 

winds  are  also  called  Periodic 

The  change  from  one  monsoon  to  the  other,  though  gradual,  is 
generally  accompanied  by  great  storms ;  and  these  winds  are  said  to 
be  arrested  in  their  course  by  mountains  of  moderate  height,  clearly 
proving  that  they^do  not  exist  in  the  higher  atmospheric  regions. 

Sea  breezes  occur  in  hot  climates,  in  places  borderingon 
the  sea,  and  are  caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  land 
and  sea.    They  may  be  classed  among  the  periodical  winds. 

The  land  during  the  day  becomes  more  heated  than  the 
sea,  the  air  above  it  becoming  rarified  ascends,  and  to  supply 
its  place  a  current  sets  in  from  the  water  towards  the  land, 
which  blows  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  five 
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in  the  afbemoon.  After  sunset  the  land  cools  rapidly, 
while  the  sea  retains  much  of  its  heat,  and  the  air  ahove 
the  latter  becoming  more  rarified  than  the  stratum  of  air 
oyer  the  land,  a  land  breeze,  which  continues  during  the 
night,  is  the  result. 

Vapours,  Clouds,  Dew,  etc.— It  is  well  known 

that  water  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapour. 
The  warmer  the  air  the  greater  the  quantity  of  vapour  it  will 
contain.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  at  freezing  point  will  hold 
but  two  and  a-half  grains  of  moisture,  while  at  70^  Fahren- 
heit, it  will  contain  5f  grains.  Air  is  said  to  be  saturated 
when  it  can  hold  no  more  vapour.  If  air  saturated  be  over 
an  ocean  or  sheet  of  water  and  become  increased  in  tempe- 
rature, vapour  will  ascend  from  the  water  below  till  the  air 
becomes  saturated  at  the  new  temperature. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air  thus  saturated  be  again 
lowered,  it  will  have  more  than  suf&cient  vapour  to  saturate 
the  air  at  its  lower  temperature,  and  part  of  the  vapour  will 
be  deposited  on  the  surface  under  it  as  dew.  The  tempe- 
rature at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  Dew  Faint 

The  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  is  measured  by  the 
Hygrometer. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew  point  enter  largely  into 
considerations  as  to  the  probable  weather.  If  they  are  near  to  each 
other,  and  a  further  reduction  of  heat  in  the  air  likely  to  follow, 
some  vapour  must  be  precipitated  and  rain  will  follow ;  if  the  tem* 
peratores  are  not  near,  dry  weather  may  be  expected. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  is  constantly  drawing  up  vapour  from 
the  great  ocean,  and  from  every  other  exposed  surface  of 
water  all  over  the  globe,  and  even  from  masses  of  ice  and 
snotOf  this  vapour  being  distributed  by  the  winda  everywhere 
through  the  atmosphere. 

When  from  any  cause  air  saturatedbecomes  cool,  the  vapour 
condenses,  that  is,  forms  little  water  drops  like  fine  powder 
so  to  speak,  and  is  visible  as  fog,  mist,  or  cloud.  The 
more  rapid  cooling  of  the  land  during  a  night  in  calm  clear 
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weather  causes  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  its  surface 
to  cool  and  condexise  its  vapour,  which  falls  as  dew* 

Anything  hindering  radiaiion  prevents  the  formation  of  dew. 
Gardeners  put  a  screen  over  their  plants  at  night  to  protect  them  from 
frosts,  by  keeping  them  from  being  cooled  too  mnch.  On  the  same 
principle,  as  every  person  must  have  perceived,  there  is  very  little 
dew  on  cloudy  nights. 

If  the  condensation  of  vapour  takes  place  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  rain  drops  are  formed ;  dew  drops 
by  contact  as  above  explained. 

When  vapour  is  condensed  into  the  solid  state  at  once 
by  greater  cold,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  this 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air,  and  hoar  frost  when  it 
occurs  by  contact  with  the  ground,  leaves  of  trees,  etc. 

If  drops  of  rain  are  cooled  below  32®  they  form  hail :  this 
happens  either  by  their  passing  through  a  stratum  of  cold 
air,  or  from  very  rapid  evaporation. 

Rain  is  generally  formed  by  the  mixing  of  currents  of  air 
at  different  temperatures ;  the  warmer  air,  being  deprived 
of  its  heat,  parts  with  its  moisture,  which  falls  in  drops  of 
rain. 

Most  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  torrid  zone,  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun  there,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  water  exposed  to  his 
rays,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vapour  is  carried  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles  by  the  currents  of  air  we  have  spoken  of  as  prevailing 
between  the  poles  and  the  equator.  The  high  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  torrid  zone  causes  this  great  quantity  of  vapour  to  remain 
invisible,  and  thonjrh  the  atmosphere  may  appear  dry  and  sjlear,  it  is 
loaded  with  moisture.  In  colder  regions,  though  the  air  contains 
less  moisture,  owing  to  the  cold  it  often  takes  the  form  of  clouds  or 
fog.  The  London  fog  is  caused  by  an  immense  quantity  of  smoke 
rising  into  a  calm  atmosphere. 

Hence  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  have,  generally 
speaking,  a  cloudy  sky,  and  mists  and  fogs  are  frequent. 

When  the  sea  is  warmer  than  the  air  above  it,  fogs  are 
formed.  This  more  frequently  occurs  when  the  current  of 
air  from  the  poles    descends  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
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as  it  often  does  about  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at 
the  seaports  of  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

More  rain  falls  at  the  equator,  following  its  zone  of  calms,  than 
towards  the  poles,  and  more  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side 
of  continents  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  reason  being  that  the  winds 
in  both  temperate  zones  more  for  the  most  part  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  come  full  of  moisture.  More  rain  falls  in  Ireland  than  in 
England.  There  is  an  average  annual  rainfall  for  208  days  in  the 
former  country  to  154  days  in  the  latter.  In  India,  the  fall  of  rain 
depends  on  the  monsoons.  In  the  torrid  zone,  the  eastern  sides  of 
continents,  especially  America,  have  most  rain,  owing  to  the  trade 
winds.  The  greater  the  distance  from  the  coast,  generally  speaking, 
the  less  the  fall  oi  rain. 

Although  we  hftve  more  rainy  days  in  winter  than  in  summer,  yet 
it  often  happens  in  this  country  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  exceeds  what  falls  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.* 

Local  causes,  such  as  prevailing  winds,  variations  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  modify  the  rainfall  of  a  district.  Rainfall  is  more  abundant 
in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.  Intertropical  America  has  a  rain- 
fall of  115  inches  ;  the  same  latitude  in  the  Old  World  only  76  inches. 
The  less  compact  form  of  the  American  continent  in  the  equatorial 
regions  is  probably  the  cause.  Mountains  and  extePKive  forests,  by 
presenting  a  cool  surface  to  the  winds,  produce  an  increased  rainfall. 
At  the  equator,  95  inches  of  rain  fall  in  80  days ;  in  England,  from 
37  inches  on  the  west  to  22  inches  on  the  east,  on  154  days ;  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  17  inches  in  100  days. 

The  annual  average  rainfall  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  Ireland,  namely,  34  inches. 

In  intertropic.al  countries  the  rains  are  periodical,  or  recur  at 
regular  intervals  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  only  fall  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  mid-day  very  heavily.  In  the  temperate  regions, 
where  local  causes  strongly  affect  natural  phenomena,  the  rains  are 
ffariable,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  accompany  the  prevailing 
winds  from  the  south-west  and  west. 

In  lndia>  the  rainy  season  comes  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  the 
arrival  of  which  is  announced  by  a  great  number  of  clouds  arising 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.    After  some  days,  the  sky  appears  agitated 

*  M«  Arago  gives  the  following  as  the  average  annual  rainfall  in 
the  places  named  :  Cape  Fran9ais  (St.  Domingo)  121  inches,  Cal- 
eutta  SO,  Kendal  61,  Pisa  48,  Naples  and  Dover  37,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  33,  London  and  Paris  22  inches. 
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in  the  ereniDg,  and  the  monsoon  nsually  commences  during  the  nights 
It  is  accompanied  by  such  sounds  as  would  almost  terrify  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  temperate  climate,  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  are  succeeded 
by  immense  torrents  of  rain. 

Eainless  regions,  as  already  said,  are  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  eastern  they  extend  in  a  wide  belt  across  the 
widest  part  of  Africa,  eastward  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
for  the  most  part  over  the  Ked  Sea  and  Arabia,  and,  though 
not  continuously,  over  Persia  and  Cabul,  terminating  in 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi 

In  the  New  World,  the  rainless  belt  extends  north  and 
south  through  Chili,  Peru,  and,  with  an  interruption  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  through  California  and  Mexico.  These 
extensive  **  waters  "  enter  largely  into  the  economy  of  nature 
for  supplying  moisture  to  the  large  outlying  tracts  of  land  in 
large  continents,  as  was  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
monsoons. 

Winds  from  the  ocean,  as  those  striking  on  the  easl^  of  continents  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  on  the  west  coast,  though  with  more  irregularity, 
in  temperate  climatep,  lose  their  moisture,  which  falls  as  they  pass  on, 
and  meeting  with  ranges  of  mountains  have  their  moisture  completely 
tqueezed  out  of  them  and  reach  the  interior  as  dry  winds.  The 
existence  of  a  rainless  district  along  the  seaboard  of  America  on  the 
west  is  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  dominant  winds  are  from  the 
east ;  these  winds,  charged  with  moisture,  travel  over  to  the  west, 
giving  rain  to  the  plains  of  Braril,  and  **  licking  up  "  a  portion  of  this 
moisture  again,  till  they  come  to  the  snow-capped  Andes,  where  the 
remaining  moisture  is  condensed  amid  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm, 
and  falls  on  these  higher  altitudes.  The  winds  pass  down  to  the 
plains  to  the  west  of  this  range  rainless.  The  position  of  the  Andes 
thus  determines  this  rainless  region. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  place  is  its  prevailingweather 
or  the  degree  of  warmth  ^and  moisture  usual  at  that  place. 
We  usually  distinguish  climates  by  the  terms  cold,  wet,  sa- 
lubrious, equable,  extreme,  &c. 

The  prominent  causes  of  differences  of  climate  are  the 
he^it  of  the  sun,  the  joroximity  of  the  sea,  elwaiim  above  sea-kvcl^ 
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the  prevailing  winds,  the  position  of  mountain  ranges,  currents 
of  the  ocean,  aspect  and  nature  of  tJie  soil. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
sarface  decreases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 
*     Climate  may  be  equable  if  the  changes  from  heat  to  cold 
are  gradual ;  extreme,  if  sudden  or  great. 

The  sun  being  the  great  distributor  of  heat,  the  terapcratore  of 
any  place  depends  very  materially  on  the  amount  of  exposure  to  his 
rays.  As  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  a  place  is  receiving 
heat ;  but  when  the  sun  sets,  heat  is  parted  with  by  radiation. 

When  the  sun,  then,  is  more  than  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon, 
at  any  place,  heat  is  accumulating  ;  when  below  the  horizon  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  the  reverse  takes  place. 

The  sloping  position  or  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  gives  rise  to 
the  sun's  apparent  movement  up  and  down  in  the  course  of  a  year 
between  the  tropics,  giving  a  more  general  diffusion  of  his  heat,  and 
causing  the  rainy  season  to  exist  wherever  he  is  vertical — a  provi- 
dential arrangement  for  modifying  heat  where  most  powerful,  and 
bringing  the  necessary  change^f  the  seasons. 

If  the  temperature  of  any  place  were  solely  regulated  by  the  sun*8 
heat,  the  division  into  zones  would  sufficiently  mark  the  differences 
of  climate,  and  latitude  would  determine  the  exact  climate  of  all 
places  on  the  parallel ;  but  the  earth's  surface  being  so  much  broken 
by  hills  and  valleys,  and  other  circumstances  so  greatly  modify 
climate,  that  considerable  differences  exist  in  places  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator. 

Isothermal  (equal  heat)  lines  have  been  drawn  round  the 
globe  to  show  the  average  annual  temperature,  but  on  these 
lines  an  extreme  climate  may  correspond  with  an  equable  one. 

The  climates  of  London  and  Pekin  illustrate  this  forcibly.  Their 
mean  annual  temperature  is  SI**,  while  the  January  temperatures  are 
respectively  37^  and  25^,  those  for  July  are  64<*  and  84o  ;  the  differ- 
ence for  sununer  and  winter  being— for  London  27°«  for  Pekin  SO**. 
One  climate,  that  of  London,  is  equable ;  the  climate  of  Pekin,  on  the 
contrary,  is  extreme. 

Sea-water  moderates  temperature.  Places  near  large 
bodies  of  water  have  a  more  equable  climate  than  places  in 
the  interior  of  continents  in  the  same  latitudes.    Ireland 
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has  a  higher  winter  temperature  than  any  part  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  district  in  Cornwall. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  considered  a  great  treasure- 
house,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  summer  months,  as  well  a^ 
that  of  the  more  southern  climes  brought  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  is  reserved  against  the  rigours  of  winter. 

Water  has  the  greater  specific  heat,  and  therefore  parts  slowly 
with  its  heat,  while  the  land  radiates  its  heat  freely.  This  heat- 
giving  power  of  water,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  takes  place  whenever 
water  is  cooled. 

The  mean  ^temperature  of  Ireland  in  January  reaches 
round  Cork  and  Kerry  to  43° ;  on  the  eastern  and  central 
districts  of  England  to  the  Thames  it  is  but  37**.  Hence,  the 
winter  climate  of  the  former  district  is  higher  by  5°  than 
that  of  the  east  and  centre  of  England,  the  shallow  German 
Ocean  having  little  influence.  Again,  London  has  a  winter 
temperature  of  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  Vienna, 
which  is  three  degrees  south  of  it. 

•  To  prove  further  the  influence  of  the  ocean  in  connection 
with  these  islands  : — ^The  mean  temperature  of  the  central 
inland  portion  of  Ireland  during  the  winter  is  39®,  or  4° 
lower  than  the  south-west,  and  3°  to  2®  lower  than  the  west 
coast  line  between  the  same  parallels.  In  England,  the 
whole  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  averages  37^ 

In  the  summer  (July)  the  reverse  takes  place.  Then  the 
east  has  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  west.  This 
arises  from  the  temperature  of  the  land  being  higher  in 
summer  than  that  of  the  water,  the  former  being  more 
easily  heated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  southern  is  colder  than  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  circle  of  ice  around  the  N.  pole 
extends  10°,  while  that  around  the  S.  extends  nearly  20®; 
the  enormous  icebergs  which  are  detached  from  the  latter 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  latitude  30®  and  even 
40®  S.,  while  the  land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  has  a  climate  of 
eternal  snow.    South  France  enjoys  a  delightful  climate, 

hile  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the 

mate  is  very  extreme. 
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As  far  as  the  44th  parallel  N.  and  S.  the  temperature  of  both 
hemispheres  is  much  the  same.  Another  cause  of  the  heat  diffused 
tn  the  northern  being  more  than  that  of  the  southern,  is  that  the  time 
between  the  vemal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  (from  21st  March  to 
22nd  September)  exceeds  the' time  from  22Dd  September  to  2l8t 
March  by  7  days.* 

The  isothermal  line  corresponding  to  32^,  that  is,  the  freezing  point, 
passes  through  Labrador  about  2°  S.  of  Nain,  and  touches  Ulea  in 
Lapland ;  while  the  line  of  52°  passes  Quebec  through  Christiania  iu 
Norway,  3°  S.  of  Upsal,  and  through  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

Elevation  is  another  cause  of  diversity  of  climate.  A 
gradual  change  takes  place  from  warmth  to  cold  as  wo 
ascend  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  till  we  reach  a  point  of 
perpetual  congelation :  this  point  when  extended  round 
a  mountain  is  called  the  snow  line,  and  varies  with  the 
latitude.!  The  highest  elevation  which  this  line  reaches  is  at 
the  tropics,  and  the  explanation  why  it  is  there,  and  not 
at  the  equator,  is  this :  the  accumulation  of  heat  arising 
from  the  longer  day — 13|  hours — at  these  lines,  is  much 
more  than  at  the  central  portion  of  the  earth,  where  the 
day  never  exceeds  12  hours ;  the  sun  being  vertical  in  botli 
cases. 

The  snow-line  is  higher  on  the  side  of  mountains  looking 
towards  the  equator  than  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains  the  highest  snow-line  is  northwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Asia  melting  the  snow  to  a  greater  height,  than 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  south  side. 

*  Some  give  an  additional  reason,  viz.,  the  immense  evaporation  in 
the  great  southern  expanse  of  ocean. 

f  The  height  of  the  highest  mountain  is  so  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  immense  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  it 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. As  we  ascend  an  elevation,  the  air  which,  by  the  diffusion 
of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  its  bottom,  was  heated,  becomes 
increased  in  volume,  and  consequently  colder.  The  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays  in  communicating  heat  is,  of  course,  much  greater  upon 
the  dense  atmosphere  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  than  on  the  thin  air 
at  its  summit. 
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Hie  snow  line,  of  ooarse,  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year :  the 
difference  between  its  greatest  and  least  eleyatioB  is  called  its  annual 
oscillation. 

The  prevailing  winds  affect  climate.  When  the  winds 
which  prevail  in  a  country  sweep  over  a  wide  ocean,  both 
cold  and  heat  are  tempered,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland ;  when 
winds  traverse  large  tracts  of  land,  they  vary  from  hot  to 
cold  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  In  spring  and 
autumn  E.  winds  blow  towards  the  British  Isles  for  some 
tijne.  In  the  spring  these  winds  pass  over  cold  and  gene- 
rally frozen  surfaces  of  land  in  Eussia  and  central  Europe, 
and  are  by  that  means  rendered  bleak  and  chilly ;  but  in 
autumn  the  same  winds  bring  heat,  by  passing  over  the 
same  plains,  made  dry  and  warm  by  a  summer's  sun. 

The  position  of  mountains,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Andes,  produces  considerable  effect  on  climate. 

Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe  are  sheltered  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  the  north  by  mountain  ranges,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  warmth  of  these  places 

The  nature  of  the  soil  also  has  its  influence.  Sandy  soils 
become  dry  and  quickly  heated,  and  by  radiation  affect  the 
temperature  of  neighbouring  countries,  as  the  Sahara  affects 
the  climate  of  places  near  it.*  Clayey  soils  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat.  Swamps  and  forests  chill  the  air :  hence  the  drain- 
ing of  land  and  felling  of  trees  may  raise  the  winter  tern- 
peratureas  it  has  done  in  parts  of  North  America;  irri- 
gation and  the  planting  of  trees  may  moderate  a  hot  climate 
and  lead  to  increase  of  rainfall. 

The  line  of  highest  temperature— 83°— is  generally  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  passes  through  Africa  at  1 1°  north 
lat.  The  hottest  portion  of  the  world  is  in  northern  Africa 
about  this  parallel. 

Aspect.— Siberia,  which  slopes  towards  the  north  pole, 
being  turned  away  from  the  sun's  rays,  is  an  instance  of 

•  The  immense  desert  of  Sahara  is  as  a  great  furnace,  which  hoftts 
not  only  the  districts  around,  hut  ako  those  at  some  distance.  Its 
Influence  is  materially  felt  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
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climatic  inflaence  through  aspect.  The  coldest  portion  of  the 
globe  is  here  about  80°  N.  latitude,  and  at  95®  E.  long.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  mean  temperature  of  P  Fahr.  There  is  another 
point  in  North  America  about  the  same  parallel,  80°,  and 
100°  W.  long.,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  even  a  lower 
temperature.    These  points  are  called  poles  of  cold. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. — When  a  person 
rubs  a  stick  of  wax  on  his  sleeve,  it  acquires  the  power  of 
attracting  small  bits  of  paper,  feathers,  and  other  light  sub- 
stances. This  power  is  called  Electricity,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced from  glass  and  other  substances.  Every  substance  in 
nature  contains  more  or  less  electricity. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  positively  electrified,  when  it  acquires 
more  electrical  action  than  it  possesses  naturally ;  and  is 
said  to  be  negatively  electrified,  when  it  possesses  less  than 
this  quantity. 

Bodies  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other,  and  the 
union  of  the  opposite  electricity  generally  results  in  the 
emission  of  a  spark  attended  by  a  report. 

The  lightning's  flash  and  the  thunder  are  the  same 
phenomena  on  a  larger  scale.  Voltaic  electricity  is  produced 
from  the  chemical  action  of  various  bodies,  chiefly  metals 
and  acids.  Electricity  may  be  transmitted  through  wires» 
and  is  under  the  control  of  man  to  a  certain  extent.  From 
its  wonderful  action  we  have  the  electric  telegraph. 

Electricity  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  ratural  phenomena— Uie 
Aurora  Borealis,  St,  Elmo's  Eire,  which  sometimes  plays  about  the 
topmast  of  a  ship ;  and  some  think  that  mineral  veins,  gems,  and 
cry8tal8,are  formed  by  its  agency. 

The  mariner's  compass,  so  useful  to  seamen,  is 
formed  of  a  needle  or  a  sm^l  piece  of  steel  magnetized.  Its 
N.  end  points  at  Greenwich  24°  W.  of  north.  This  deviation 
from  the  true  north  is  called  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
These  vsariations  occur  to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  wost : 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  deviation  from  the 
real  north. 
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The  needle  also  dips  towards  the  horizon,  and  increases  in  dip  till 
it  reaches  the  perpendicular  at  a  point  in  70<*  N.  lat.,  and  97°  W.long. 
This  point  is  called  the  maj/ne^icpo^  The  south  magnetic  pole  is  in 
Victoria  Land. 

The  needle  is  horizontal  on  a  line  (irregular)  which  crosses  the 
equator  four  times;  this  is  the  magnetic  equator.  These  poles, 
and  the  form  and  position  of  the  magnetic  equator,  are  constantly 
varying. 

Distribution  of  Plants. — ^Planfcs  are  nourished  by 
the  air  and  earth,  and  require  light,  heat,  and  moisture 
for  their  health  and  propagation.  Plants  vary  in  character 
with  climate,  soil,  and  elevation.  Each  plant  has  also  a 
particular  part  of  the  globe  where  it  arrives  at  the  greatest 
perfection  regarded  as  the  centre  of  its  creation. 

The  Flora  (Flos,  a  flower)  of  any  country,  are  the  plants 
of  that  co'jutry  spoken  of  collectively. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Crypto* 
gams,  Endogens,  and  Exogens.  There  are  about  200  natural /amt/ie« 
of  plants.     Cryptogams  are  divided  into  Acrogens  and  Thaliogens. 

1.  Cryptogamic,  or  flowerless,  plants,  are  those  whose  fructifica- 
tions, or  mode  of  producing  seed,  is  imperceptible,  or  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, such  as  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  ferns,  algaa  (sea- weed),  etc. 
These  are  likewise  called  acotyledonous,  and  have  no  seed-lobe. 

2.  Endogenous,  or  monocotyledonous  plants,  have  their  growth 
from  within,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  The  first  name  in- 
dicates the  mode  of  growth,  the  second  one  seed-lobe. 

The  number  3,  or  its  multiple,  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  parallel.  This  class  has  but 
one  lobe  when  springing  up.  Grass,  grain-plants,  as  wheat,  rice, 
barley,  maize,  lilies,  palms,  etc.,  are  examples. 

3.  Exogenous,  or  dicotyledonous  plants,  grow  by  the  addition  of 
matter  externally  outside  the  pith,  at  or  near  the  surface.  They  have 
two  seed-lobes,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  form  a  net-work.  The 
number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  they  have  two  leaves  in  the  first  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  ages  of  trees  of  this  class  can  be  determined  by  the  rings 
of  yearly  growth,  one  outside  the  other.  The  forest  trees,  and  most 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs,  belong  to  this  class. 

Some  plants  are  evergreens,  that  is,  before  the  old  leaves  have  fallen 
off  new  ones  appear :  others,  deciduoue,  the  leaves  fall  off  and  they 
are  for  a  season  leafless. 

Plants  are   either   annual,  that  is,  lasting  only  one  yev  and 
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renewed  again  from  seed^;  biennial,  that  is,  sending  ont  leaves  and 
stems  the  first  year  and  flowers  and  fruit  the  following  |  or  perennial, 
lasting  many  years. 

The  exogens  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  endogena.  In  tropical 
regions  they  are  as  four  to  one,  in  temperate  as  six  to  one,  and  in 
frigid  as  two  to  one.  In  the  last  named  regions  cryptogamic  plantv 
abound. 

BaronVon  Humboldt  divides  the  globe  into  eight  vege- 
table zones. 

1.  Equatorial,  or  region  of  the  palms  and  bananas,  ex- 
tending about  15°  each  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zone,  or  region  of  tree-ferns  and  figs,  from 
15®  to  the  tropics. 

3.  The  slib-tropical  zone,  or  region^of  laurels  and  myrtles, 
from  the  tropics  to  34°. 

4.  The  warm  iemperate'zone,  or  region  of  evergreen  trees, 
from  34°  to  45°. 

5.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  or  region'of  deciduous  trees, 
from  45°  to  58°. 

6.  The  sub-arctic  zone,' ox  region  of  pines,  from  58°  to  the 
arctic  circle. 

7.  The  arctic  zone,  or  region  of  andromedas^  bxiA  alpine 
rhododendrons,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  72°. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  or  region  of  alpine  plants,  gentians, 
ranunculus,  etc. ;  lichens,  mosses,  from  72°  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  vegetation. 

Similar  changes  of  vegetation  are  found  in  ascending  from 
the  base  of  mountains  to  their  summits ;  as  on  the  Andes, 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Etna,  etc. 

Eice  supplies  food  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  tropical  countries  and  in 
marshy  districts. 

Barley  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  com  plants. 

Wheat  is  the  chief  corn  plant  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia. 

Eye  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  making  bread  in 
northern  Europe. 

Oats  is  largely  grown  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  northern 

Europe. 
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Bye  and  oate  are  hardier  than  wheats  bat  not  so  mnch  so 
as  barley. 

DiSTRmnnoN  of  Anik^ls. — The  aniinals  of  any  country 
when  taken  together  are  called  its  Fauna  {Fauniis^  god  of 
the  woods). 

Animals,  like  plants,  have  their  natural  habitations,  bat 
being  possessed  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  these  habita- 
tions cannot  be  fixed  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  animal  kingdom  has  been  arranged  in  five  great 

divisions. 

1.  Frotozoa  are  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  including 

sponges,  infusoria,  and  others  in  which  no  nerves  or  organs 
of  sense  have  been  detected. 

2.  Articulata  are  jointed  animals — ^insects,  crabs,  etc 

3.  Mollusca  are  sofb-bodied  animals — snails,  etc. 

4.  Radiata  are  rayed  animals — star  fishes,  etc. 

5.  Vertehrata  are  animals  having  a  neck,  bone,  and  sket 
eton — man,  beasts,  etc. 

The  articulated  animals  consist  of  a  body  formed  of  a 
succession  of  rings  jointed  together ;  such  as  insects,  Crus- 
tacea. 

The  molluscous  animals  are  such  as  the  oyster,  and  the 
snail,  which  have  a  protection  by  shells ;  others  are  without 
this  covering,  as  the  garden  slug^  cuttle  fish,  etc. 

In  the  radiated  animals  the  organs  radiate  from  a  ring 
surrounding  the  mouth  as  a  common  centre  ;  as  the  coral, 
sea  anemone. 

Animal,  like  the  vegetable  life,  is  most  varied  and  most 
largely  developed  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  vertehrata  are  subdivided  into  ^yq  classes :  1.  Mam- 
mals (sucking  animals) ;  2.  Birds ;  3.  EeptUes ;  4.  Batra- 
chia ;  5.  Fish. 

Some  animals,  chiefly  birds,  migrate  to  procare  food  and  escape 
extremes  of  cold  and  beat ;  s'wallows,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  go  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  large  numbers  during  our  winter ;  the  buffalo  on 
the  American  prairies  also  migrates. 
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Man. — ^Mankind  have  been  divided  into  fiot  races  or 
varieties :  the  Circassian  or  Indo-European,  the  Mongolian, 
the  Malayan,  the  Negro  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  American. 

The  Circassian  race  has  an  oval  face,  an  extended  fore- 
head, hair  long,  fine;  and  wavy,  head  with  the  upper  and 
anterior  portions  large.  To  this  race  belong  the  Europeans, 
except  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Hungarians  j  the  nations 
north  of  Africa  for  the  most  part ;  the  Asiatics  from  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  Circassians  of  Europe  are  in  three  sub-families :  the 
Slavonians  (Kussians,  Poles,  with  the  inhabitants  of  parts 
of  Austria  and  Turkey) ;  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic^  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  Denmark, 
Grermany,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
parts  of  Austria ;  the  Celtic,  found  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  mixed 
with  the  descendants  of  Eoman  and  Gothic  tribes  over 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Belgium. 

The  Mongolian  race  has  high  cheek  bones,  a  broad 
skull,  small  black  eyes  obliquely  set,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips, 
hair  black,  lank,  and  thin,  skin  olive-coloured.  The  Asiatics 
north  and  east  from  a  line  about  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Laplanders,  Finns,  and 
Hungarians  in  Europe,  the  Greenlanders,  Esquunaux,  and 
others  in  north  America,  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malay  race  resembles  the  Mongolian,  being  interme- 
diate between  that  and  the  'negro.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
race  occupy  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race  is  marked  by  a  black  skin, 
black  and  woolly  hair,  low  forehead  slanting  back,  fiat  nose, 
thick  lips.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Great  Desert,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles. 

The  American  race  has  a  red  or  copper-coloured  skin, 
generally  regular  features,  a  prominent  and  frequently 
aquiline  nose,  high  and  receding   forehead.      This   race 
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inclades  the  native  tribes  of  Ameiica  (now  fast  disappear- 
ing), except  the  Esquimaux. 

i^oent  writers  make  but  three  divisions  of  the  human 

laoe,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  skulL 

1.  Caacasian,  aval  or  eUiptiod  skull ;  bearded  type. 

2.  Mongols, /^yromttW  skoll ;  beardl^s  type. 

3.  Negroes,  prognaOums  skull  (projecting  lower  jaw) ; 

woolly-haired  type. 

Supposing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  earth  to 
be  1,200  millions,  it  is  computed  that  550  millions  are  of 
the  Mongolian  laoe,  370  millions  Caacasiahs,  240  millions 
Malays,  1  million  American,  and  the  remainder  Negro. 
This,  however,  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than 
conjecture. 

TABLE 

OF  TB3E 

SITUATIONS,  TERMINATIONS,  AND  APPEOXMATE  LENGTHS 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


▼oaga, 
I>aimbe, 

Bon, 

SldnA. 

Dniester 


Vlstiaa. 


Bo. 


Foitb. 


£irBOF& 

CQUMtn/. 

Geiiiiany,Aiisbna»  Toikey, 

Bnssia^ 

Ro.ssu^ 


Gennany, 

Rossijk 

Gennany, 

PnoKsia  and  Poluid, 

isipam  and  Portnga], 

SwitaalaDd  and^f^rmnoei 

Italy, 

Fraaoe, 

Ireland, 

England^ 


Tt 

Caspian  Sea, 

Black  Sea» 

Black  Sea, 

Seaof  Abov, 

Gennan  Ocean, 

Black  Se^, 
Gennaa  Ocean, 

Baltic  Sea, 

Atlantic, 

Mediterranean, 

Adriatic  Sem 

English  Chann^ 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Bristol  Channel, 

German  Ocean, 


Sootiand^. 


German  Ocean, 
ftifth  of  Clyde, 


LettgOk 


2200 
1700 
1200 
1100 
750 

550 
7U0 

630 

510 

490 

450 

440 

224 

224 

215 

215 

115 

190 
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Name, 
Tang-tae-Maiiff, 
Tenesel. 
Hoang-ho, 
Obi  and  Irtlflh, 
Lena, 
Amoor  or  Ba^- 

alien, 
EupliTateB, 
Indus, 
Ganges, 
Oxus  or  Amoo, 
Irrawaddy, 
Ural, 
Tigris, 

NUe, 

Niger, 

Zaire  or  Congo, 

Orange  or  Oa- 

rlep, 
Zambezi, 


ASIA. 

Coantry. 
China, 
Siberia, 
China, 
Siberia, 
Siberia, 
Mongolia^ 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

Hindostan,  ' 

Hindostan, 

Turkestan, 

Birmah, 

Bussia, 

Turkey  in  Asia^ 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia,  ^ubia»  and 

Egypt, 
Nigntia, 
Cougo, 
South  Africa, 

Mozambique, 


Lmgih 

Termiwxtion,  inmUu. 

Pacific,  3200 

Arctic  Ocean,  2900 

Pacific,  2600 

Arctic  OceaD,  2500 

Arctic  Ocean,  2400 

Channel  of  Tar- 

tary,  2300 

Persian  Guli^  1700 

Indian  Ocean,  1700 

Bay  of  Bengal,  1500 

Sea  of  Aral,  1300 

Bay  of  Bengal,  1200 

Caspian  Sea,  1000 

Euphrates,  800 

Mediterranean,  3300 

Gulf  of  Guinea,  2300 

Atlantic,  1300 

Atlantic,  1000 

Indian  Ocean,  2000 


Amazon  or  Mar-  Brazil, 

Atlantic, 

4000 

anon. 

Mississippi,        United  States, 

Gulf  of  Mexico, 

3200 

Do.,              From  source  of  Missouri, 

4300 

Parana  and  La  Brazil  and  La  Plata, 

Atlantic, 

2300 

Plata, 

St.  Lawrence,     Canada, 

Gulf  of  St.  Law« 

(measured  through 

rence. 

2000 

the  Lakes.) 

Mackenzie,         British  America, 

Arctic  Ocean, 

2400 

Orinoco,              Venezuela, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

1800 

Kio  del  Norte,    Mexico, 

Gulf  of  Mexico, 

1400 

Ohio,                    United  StAte-s 

Mississippi, 

1000 

Columbia,           United  States, 

Pacific, 

1000 

Hudson,              United  States, 

Atlantic, 

325 

PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  WORLD  WITH  THEIR 

APPROXIMATE  HEIGHTS. 


Mountains, 

Mont  Blanc, 
Mulhacen, 


EUBOFK- 


Situation, 


Country, 


Alps, 

Sierra  Nevada, 


Savoy, 
S2)ain, 


Feet 

above 

Ma  level. 

15777 
11387 
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JfciMMiCUMim 

Maladetta, 


SiiuaGoUm 


Olyminu, 

■onnt  Como^    Apenninea^ 

Sneebatten,        DoMaes, 


Gmnpiaofl^ 


BenNerlB, 
*Ve6aTiiiB, 
Bnowdon, 
CamToaJy 


Magniicaddy'B  Beeks, 


Konnt  Byerertk  ffimalaya^ 
Enncldii-glngak  Himalaya, 
Ellniz^  Caacasufl^ 

Hindoo-Koosli, 


Lebanon, 


ASIA. 


MawnaSoa, 

HennoSf 

Sinai, 


AFBICA. 


Jeb-Aliloor, 

Mount  Hentet»   Atlas  Chain, 
*Tteneriffe, 
Table  Moun- 
tain, 


AMBBICA* 


Aooncagna,  Andes, 
ClilmlMiraio^  Andes, 
*Awtl8ana,  Andes, 

*€kytoiiazl,  Andes, 

Mount  St.  EUas, 
^Popocatepetl, 

Ml  St.  Helen's,  Becky  Monntaina^ 
Blue    Moun- 
tains, 
Mount  Wash- 


ington, 


AIl^hanie% 


led 

Country 

above 
tea  level. 

Spain, 

11400 

Sicily, 

10900 

Turkey, 

9750 

Italy, 

9500 

Norway, 

8000 

Greece, 

8000 

Iceland, 

5200 

Scotland, 

4400 

Italy, 

3900 

Wales, 

3590 

Ireland, 

3414 

Hindostao, 

29000 

Hindostan, 

2S200 

Circassia, 

21500 

Cabnl, 

20000 

Armenia, 

17100 

Sandwich  Islanda, 

13700 

Palestine, 

10000 

Arabia, 

9300 

Eastern  Africa, 

16500 

Morocco  , 

ISitOO 

Canaries, 

12200 

Cape  Colony, 

3600 

Chili, 

29910 

Ecuador, 

21424 

Ecuador, 

19136 

Ecuador, 

18875 

Korth  America, 

18000 

Mexico, 

17700 

United  States, 

14700 

7300 

United  States, 

6234 

Ty-RMARKABTiTl  £IiEVATION& 

EASTERN  HEMISPHEBS. 

Ascent  of  Messrs.  Glaisier  and  Cozwell,  in  1862;         • 
Ascent  of  Gay  Lussac  from  Paris,  in  1804^ 
Greatest  heifffat  attained  on  the  Himalaya  by  Dr.  Gerard, 
Convent  of  &e  Alps,  Si  Bernard,       .... 
City  of  Madrid, 


37000 

23000 

29000 

8200 

2200 


Yolcanok 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERB.  Fui, 

Greatest  altitude  attained  by  Hnmboldt  (Andes),        •        -  19800 

City  of  Potosi, j^^SO 

Lake  Titicaca,               ...•.--•  12800 

City  of  Mexico^ ''^'^ 


LAKES  AND   THEIR   AREAS, 


JTaiM. 

Ladoga^ 

Onega, 

Wener, 

Geneva, 

Oarda, 

Magglore, 

Neagh, 

Lomond, 

Windermere, 


Caspian  Sea  (Salt), 
Sea  of  Aral  (Salt), 
Baikal,     -  -  • 

Ummlali,  in  Persia  (Salt), 
Dead  Sea  (Salt), 
Sea  of  Galilee,     - 


EITROPB, 

Country, 
Kussia, 
Russia, 
Sweden, 
Switzerland, 
Italy, 
Italy, 
Ireland, 
Scotland, 
England, 

ASIA. 


AFRICA 


Victoria  Nyanza, 

Tanganyika, 

Cbad, 


Superior, 

Huron, 

Mldiigan, 

Great  Slave  L^e, 


AHEHICA. 

8q.  miles^  Name. 

40,000  Great  Bear  Lake, 

30,000  Erie, 

20,000  Athabaska, 

12,000  Titicaca, 


9^  mil«u 

6300 

3280 

2140 

380 

183 

152 

150 

43 

10 


170000 

26000 

20000 

1800 

360 

76 


60000 

30000 

15000 

6500 


Sq.  fitt'tei. 

10,000 

10,000 

3500 

3S00 


*  ♦  NoTK  I—The  areas  of  the  American  lakes  have  been  variously 
estimated. 
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CLDUTE  AND  SEASONS. 


Ncm$. 

LaJtktnt£lA, 

Mean  Winter 
Temperalurt, 

Mean  Summer 
Temperature, 

MemAmn 
Temperate 

IdlnbtUTiKliy 

66°  6r 

38-5° 

680 

470 

Londoiiy 

61°  SO' 

39-5° 

630 

510 

Dtttmn, 

63°  23^ 

40^ 

6O0 

490 

Pajlf, 

48°  60^ 

38* 

64 -S* 

510 

Vieima, 

48°12' 

32° 

690 

6I0 

•t  Petanbiur^ 

WW 

18° 

6I0 

390 

Rome, 

41«63' 

44» 

750 

59-50 

KOfCOWf 

63046' 

I502O' 

640 

40O 

0«MV»« 

46^12' 

340 
ASIA. 

700 

530 

83°  ly 

49-6° 

930 

730 

Bombay, 

18°  66' 

•       77° 

830 

8I0 

Oaloutta^ 

22°  33' 

72° 

860 

820 

Canton, 

23°  7' 

64° 

820 

690 

Pekln, 

39054' 

270 

810 

540 

Trinoomalee, 

8033' 

770 

840 

8O0- 

8I047' 

49-60 
Ais'KICA. 

740 

630 

Cairo, 

SOPS' 

68° 

850 

720 

Cape  of  Good 

34°  ir 

68° 

740 

660 

Bope, 

Moroooo, 

3P37' 

690 

8O0 

680 

TlmbuotoOi 

16° 

680 
ATVr-RRTCA. 

830 

790 

MelTiUe  Zflland, 

74°  47' 

28! 

370 

1-20 

Quebec, 

46°  4y 

14" 

680 

410 

New  York, 

40°  42' 

30' 

710 

510 

New  Orleane, 

29°  67' 

66" 

82» 

690 

Rio  Janeiro, 

22°  64' 

68° 

790 

730 

Quebec, 

46048' 

140 

680 

420 

PUladelpbiA, 

39057' 
42°  63' 

30O 

710 
63« 

6I0 

Hobart  Town* 

420 

620 

Sydney, 

33051' 

740 

550 

66» 

lleIbouxne» 

37«58' 

67* 

48* 

59a 

EUROPK 
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Before  introducing  a  map  the  teacher  shonld  carefully  and  clearly 
explain  to  the  learnem  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  should 
tell  them  that  N.  stands  for  north,  N.W.  for  north- west»  &o.,  &c. 


EUROPE. 

Europe,  situated  almost  wholJy  within  the  N.  temperate 
zone,  extends  from  Cape  Nordkyn  in  Norway  to  Cape 
Matapan  in  Greece,  2,400  miles;  and  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  Portugal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  Eiver  in  the  N.E,, 
3,400  miles.  Irrespective  of  islands,  it  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  36°  V  and  Tl"*  6'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  9J  W.  and  68J  E.  longitude.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  288  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  K  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  the  Caucasian  Mountains ;  on  the  E.  by  Asia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  Ural  Eiver, 
and  Caspian  Sea, — Area,  3,740,000  square  miles. 

Tabular  view  of  the  European  States. 


Stated. 

BritlBh  Isles  {L), 
France  (r.), 
Spain  (r.), 
Porttigal  {k.)t 
Italy  {k.), 
Greece  {k.), 
Turkey  {e.),     , 
Anstria  (6.)»     • 
Germany  (e.),  . 
Belgium  {k.),  . 
Holland  [k),     . 
Denmark  (i^),    . 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Kossla  [e), 
Switaerland  (r), 


W. 


Area. 

122.000 

203,850 

182,760 

36,610 

112,600 

19,950 

203,630 

227,235 

243,000 

11,315 

10,900 

14,500 

291,900 

2,043,400 

16,235 


Population. 

31,817,108 

37,000,000 

16,302,000 

3,685,000 

24,000,000 

1,332,600 

15,500,000 

34,671,000 

40,000000 

4,893,000 

3,372,650 

1,601,000 

5,351,100 

66,845,500 

2,534,000 


Capital 

London. 

Paris. 

Madrid. 

Lisbon. 

Rome. 

Atheas. 

Constantinople^ 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Brussels. 

Amsterdam. 

Copenhagen. 

Stockholm. 

St.  PetersburglL 

Berne. 


(k.)  Kingdom,  (r.)  Republic,  (e.)  Empire. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  following  independent 
states  :  Andorre  on  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  37  miles  long  and 
30  broad,   with  good  plantations  and  iron  mines.      San  Marino^ 
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in  the  Apennines,  witli  an  area  of  24  sqnaro  miles  and  a  popnlation 
of  7«080.  Several  small  states  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  though  en- 
joying a  nominal  independence,  are  virtually  subordinate  to  the  will 
of  the  empire. 

Surface. — Generally  speaking  Europe  is  mountainous^ 
'and  hilly  in  the  N.W.,  the  centre,  and  the  S.,  and  flat 
everywhere  else.  The  Great  Plains  occupying  an  area  of 
about  2J  millions  of  square  miles,  extends  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  E.  to  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  includ- 
ing Belgium  and  Holland,  and  N.  Germany,  reaches  across 
the  N.  of  France  almost  to  the  Atlantic.  "  In  this  vast 
tract  there  are  infertDe  sandy  wastes,  heaths,  bogs,  and 
marshes,  primeval  forests  haunted  by  wild  animals,  pastures 
on  which  enormous  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  richly 
cultivated  corn-bearing  districts,  and  lands  inhabited  by 
nations  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence,  while  others 
are  held  by  rude  nomadic  tribes."*  The  following  smaller 
plains  may  also  be  enumerated:  there  are  three  plains, 
watered  by  the  Danube — that  of  Bavaria  on  the  Upper, 
the  greater  and  less  Hungarian  plains  on  the  Middle,  and 
that  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  Plain  of  Lornbardy,  traversed  by  the  Po,  is  250  miles 
long,  and  about  50  broad,  and  is  exceedingly  productive. 
The  great  plain  divides  the  European  mountain  system  into 
two  parts,  the  Scandinavian  system  N.  of  it,  and  the  Alpine 
system  S.  of  it. 

Seas. — ^The  principal  seas  of  Europe  are :  the  White  Sea, 
N.  of  Kussia,  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Archi- 
pelago, Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  Skager  Back,  and  Cattegat. 

The  WUte  Sea  extends  from  64^°  to  63i®  K  latitude,  has  an  en- 
trance 100  miles  wide,  penetratesdeeply  into  the  N.  of  Russia,  and 
terminates  in  two  large  gulfs,  that  of  Dwina  and  Onega.  A  third 
gulf,  Kandalaska,  runs  westward.  The  water  is  deep,  but  fogs  pre- 
vail, and  the  ice  lasts  about  8  months  every  year. 

The  Baltlo»  with  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles,  is  about  900  miles 
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long  and  150  broad ;  shallow  on  the  S.  As  it  receives  \  of  the  drain* 
age  of  Europe,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  water  from  the  melted  snow 
near  its  shores,  its  waters  are  very  little  salt.  Its  harbours  in  the 
winter  months  are  shut  up  by  ice;  its  tide  is  insignificant,  only 
rising  1  foot  at  Copenhagen,  and  rendering  its  harbours  on  S.  very 
shallow. 

The  Kortli  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
Skager  Back,  has  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles,  and  is  680  miles 
long  and  400  broad.  Immense  quantities  of  sand  drifted  down  by  the 
livers  form  shallow  banks,  which,  with  its  foggy  climate,  render 
navigation  difficult.  The  Dogger  Bank,  the  best  known  of  these,  is  a 
good  fishing  station,  in  the  centre  running  300  miles,  with  a  width  of 
60  miles ;  and,  indeed,  everywhere  abundance  of  fish  is  found. 

The  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  of  Europe,  occupies  with  its  branches 
1  million  of  square  miles ;  an  extent  from  Gibraltar  to  Syria  of  2,000 
miles  ;  but  from  Sicily  to  Africa  of  only  80  miles.  The  winds  are 
very  variable,  and  the  gales  and  wiitei  spouts  frequent.  This  sea  is 
very  deep ;  tide  only  rises  from  5  to  7  feet ;  but  its  currents  are 
strong,  one  constantly  fiowing  from  the  Atlantic.  Notwithfitanding 
this  circumstance,  and  its  receiving  so  many  large  rivers,  evaporation 
is  capable  of  carrying  off  all  its  surplus  waters.  It  is  pretty  certain 
also,  that  an  under  current  enters  the  Atlantic. 

Archipelago,  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomana  the  Mgesin 
Sea,  is  studded  with  islands,  which  render  navigation  difficult,  parti- 
cularly in  the  winter.  The  water  is  very  deep,  from  160  to  200 
fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  A  current  runs  into  it  from  the 
Dardanelles. 

Bladk  Sea,  with  an  area  of  180,000  miles,  is  more  salt  than  the 

Baltic,  almost  free  from  islands,  water  deep,  navigation  good,  storms, 
though  violent,  usually  of  short  duration ;  and  it  parts  with  its  surplus 
waters,  brought  to  it  by  many  rivers,  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 

The  Sea  of  Azof  or  Azov,  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  above  by  a  nar- 
row strait  10  miles  long,  is  200  miles  long,  with  a  varying  breadth; 
has  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  and  a  depth  of  only  6  to  8  fathoms. 
Its  waters  are  sometimes  brackish,  when  the  wind  propels  some  of  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  into  it,  but  never  salt 

The  Irish  Sea,  lying  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  will 
be  mentioned  under  the  British  Isles;  and  the  Skager  Back  and 
Cattegat  under  Denmark. 

Islands. — ^The  chief  are  :  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen, 
and  Vaigatz,  N.  of  Russia;  the  Loffoden  Isles,  N.W.  oi 
Norway;  Zealand,  Funen,  Langland,  Aland,  Oland,  and 
Gothland  in  the  Baltic;   Iceland,  the  Faroe,  and  British 
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Isles  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Elba,  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ionian  Isles,  W.  of  Greece,  Negropont,  and  many  others 
on  the  E.  of  Greece. 

Peninsulas. — The  chie^ peninsulas  are:  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Jutland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Morea, 
and  the  Cnmea. 

Isthmuses. — The  principal  are :  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth in  Greece,  and  Perekop  in  S.  Eussia. 

Capes. — ^The  chief  capes  are :  The  N.  Cape  on  the  Isle 
of  Mageroe,  Nordkyn  in  Finland,  the  Naze  S.  of  Norway, 
the  Shaw  N.  of  Denmark,  Cape  Wrath  N.  of  Scotland,  the 
LanSs  End,  in  S.W.  of  England,  Malin  Head  N.  of  Ireland, 
Cape  La  Rogue  N.  of  France,  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  in  the 
N.W.  of  Spain,  Cape  St,  Vincent  in  Pofrtugal,  Trafalgar  and 
Polos  in  Spain,  Passaro  in  Sicily,  Spartivento  and  Otranto  in 
Italy,  Matapan  and  Angelo  in  Greece. 

Qulfs. — ^The  Gulf  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Taranto, 
Squillace,  and  Lepanto,  in  the  Mediterranean  j  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Eiga,  in  the  Baltic. 

Bay. — The  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  W.  of  France  is  the 
only  one  of  importance. 

Straits. — ^The  Sownd  between  Sweden  and  the  island  of 
Zealand,  the  (heat  Belt  between  this  isle  and  that  of  Funen, 
the  Little  Belt  between  Funen  and  Denmark  proper; 
Dovery  between  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel ;  Gib^ 
raltar,  South  of  Spain ;  Bonifacio,  Messina,  Otranto,  Dardan- 
elles, Bosphorus,  and  Yenikaile^  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
branches. 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  are :  the  Alps 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  S.  Germany ;  the  Apevr' 
nines,  which  run  down  Italy;  the  Pyrenees,  separating 
France  from  Spain ;  the  Balkan  Mountains  in  Turkey ;  the 
Carpathian  M.Q\midATi^  in  Austria;  the  Erz  and  Sudetic  in 
Central  Germany;  the  Dofrine  or  Dofrefeld  Mountains,  be 
tween  Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  Ural  Mountains  E.  and 
the  Caucasian  Mountains  S.  of  Russia. 
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The  Alps  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Gulf  of  Gknoa,  and  pre- 
Benting  a  concave  line  towards  Italy ,  form  many  groups  and  off-shooti 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol;  and  are  conveniently  arranged  under 
Bix  different  names.  They  lie  between  44°  and  48°  N.  latitude,  and 
between  6°  4ff  and  18°  K  longitude,  covering  an  area  of  about  90,000 
square  miles,  and,  generally  speaking,  slope  much  more  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  southern  side.  1.  The  MCLrUirne,.  running  from 
the  gulf  >ust  named  into  the  S.E.  of  France,  and  after  about  100 
miles,  terminating  in  Mount  Yiso,  one  of  the  most  splendid  mountains 
in  the  group.  2.  The  CoUian,  running  from  Mount  Yiso  (13,599  feet) 
to  Mount  C^nis  (about  60  mUes),  which  is  now  crossed  by  a  railway. 
3.  The  Oraian  Alps,  separating  Savoy  from  Piedmont^  running  about 
60  miles,  and  including  Mount  G^nis  (11,455  feet),  over  which,  in 
1803,  Napoleon  I.  commenced  the  well-known  carriage  road.  4.  The 
Pennine,  running  about  60  miles  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon, 
between  Lombardy  and  the  Rhone,  and  including  the  three  loftiest 
peaks  in  Europe,  Mont  Blanc,  15,777  feet  high,  Monte  Rosa,  15,206^ 
and  Mont  Cervin,  14,836  feet.  5.  The  Helvetian  or  Lepontian,  run« 
ning  from  the  Simplon  to  Mount  St.  (rothard,  a  distance  of  some  60 
miles.  Among  the  rivers  rising  in  St.  Gothard  are  the  Khiney  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Reuss.  6.  The  Ehoetian,  running  E.  from  this  moun- 
tain about  80  miles,  and  crossed  by  several  passes.  In  addition,  the 
Bernese,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aar.  Among  the  chains  that 
run  E.  are  the  Noric  between  the  Danube  and  }>rave,  the  Carmc 
between  the  I>rave  and  the  Save,  and  the  Jtdian  and  Dina/ric  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic. 

Vegetation. — At  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  53°  while  at  6,695  feet  it  is  at  freezing  point.  Of  course  on 
the  south  side,  directly  opposite  to  the  sun's  rays,  plants  are  found  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  similar  ones  on  the  north  side.  For  a  height  of 
1,900  feet  on  the  south  slope  to  2,500  on  the  north,  the  vine,  maize, 
and  chestnut  abound.  Beech  and  oak  extend  to  4,000  feet  on  the 
north,  to  4,300  on  the  south,  and  other  trees  reach  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet.  Mountain  pastures  reach  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  where 
dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  Of  course  these  elevations  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mountain.  Eagles, 
hawks,  owls,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  and  wild  cats  are  found  among 
the  lofty  peaks.  Precious  stones  and  most  minerals  are  found  in  the 
district  of  the  Alps. 

Passes  of  the  Alpi. — ^The  following  are  the  most  important  jmsses 

of  the  Alps : — 

Feet, 

1.  The  Great  St.  Bernard,  from  Lower  Valais  to  Piedmont,        8,183 

2.  The  Matterhom,  from  Zermatt,  over  Cervin,  to  Piedmont,      1 1, 000 

3.  The  Simplon,  over  this  mountain  from  Upper  Valais  to 

Lombardy,         -.-..•        6,692 
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4.  The  St.  Grothard,  from  Altorf  to  Bellinzona,  on  the  Ticino,  7,078 

5.  The  Splngen,  from  the  Grisons  to  Lombardy,      -  •  6,939 

6.  The  Gemmi,  over  the  Bernese  AJps,        ...  7,594 

7.  The  Grimsel,  over  same  chain,     -  •  -  -  7, 126 

The  Apennines  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Alps, 
taking  their  origin  due  north  of  Genoa,  and  extending  through  the 
entire  length  of  Italy,  their  summits  covered  with  smooth  rounded, 
bare  rocks,  until  they  terminate  after  a  course  of  850  miles  at  Gape 
Leuca.  Their  highest  peaks  are  Monte  Oomo,  9,521  feet,  Monte 
Velino,  8,138  feot,  and  Monte  Vetera,  8,135  feet,  all  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  being  covered  with  snow  ;  and  the  vegeta- 
tion being  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Alps. 

The  Pyrenees,  forming  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spidn,  ex- 
tend 270  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  30  to  60  miles,  a  gradual 
elope  towards  tiie  former,  and  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  latter. 
They  attain  an  elevation  of  11, 168  feet  in  Mount  Maladetta.  Though 
some  of  the  summits  towards  the  east  extend  into  i>erpetual  snow, 
the  glaciers  are  few  and  small,  and  all  on  the  north  sidei 

The  Balkan  or  Hsemus,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 
terminate  in  Cape  £mineh  on  the  Black  Sea,  after  throwing  out 
several  spurs  into  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  rising  in  the  west  to  9,700 
feet.  Graggy  tops  and  steep  and  well- wooded  slopes  distinguish  this 
range.  It  is  crossed  by  six  passes,  the  three  most  important  of  which 
are  defended  by  the  fortresses  Shumla  and  Sophia,  where  the  moun- 
tain is  of  least  elevation.  The  connection  between  this  range  and 
the  Carpathian,  at  a  gorge  in  the  Danube,  is  called  the  Iron  Gate. 

The  CarpfttMan  Mountains,  separated  from  the  Sudetic  range  by  the 
valley  of  the  March,  and  from  the  Balkan  mountains  by  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  run  800  miles  from  Presburg  in  a  semicircular  course  to 
Orsova,  both  on  the  Danube.  The  lower  parts  of  this  range  are  nicely 
wooded.      Their  highest  x)eak  is  Euska  Poyano,  rising  9,912  feet. 

The  Erz  mountains,  abounding  in  mineral  riches,  separate  Saxony 
from  Bohemia,  and  throw  out  spurs  in  different  directions.  The 
mountain  slopes,  which  are  more  gradual  towards  the  north  and 
abnipt  towards  the  south,  are  weU-wooded,  and  in  many  places 
present  picturesque  scenery. 

The  chain  of  mountains  running  from  N.  Cape  down  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  extends  about  920  miles,  is  called  in  the  centre 
JJovrejeldi  which  contains  l^e  highest  peak,  Snsd  Hatten,  8,102 
feet ;  in  the  north,  Kaelirit  not  so  elevated ;  and  in  the  south,  the 
7'hulian,  generally  increasing  in  elevation  northward.  On  the 
top  of  the  latter  are  many  flats  or  table-lands— a  remarkable  feature. 

The  Ural  extend  from  the  sea  of  Kara,  latitude  70^  to  the  middle 
of  the  Ural  river,  latitude  50°  north,  being  1,330  miles  in  length. 
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varying  in  breadih  from  16  to  65  miles.  In  the  north  they  rise  only 
3,000  feet,  and  divide  the  basin  of  the  Obi  from  that  of  the  Petohora. 
In  the  middle,  where  the  mineral 'riches  abound,  are  the  highest 
elevatioDS.  In  the  south,  two  chains  run  east  of  the  river  Ural  and 
become  lost  in  the  deserts  north  of  the  Caspian ,  a  third  takes  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  Gold  is  found  on  both  slopes ;  platinum, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  precious  stones  are  also  found;  mining  forming 
an  important  industry. 

The  Caucasus,  running  from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  about 
750  mUes,  consists  in  the  central  and  higher  part  of  parallel  ranges 
connected  by  plateaux,  traversed  by  deep  fissures.  Near  the  centre 
is  Elburz,  18,000  feet  high,  and  Kasbeck,  about  16,000  feet  Here 
the  snow-line  touches  the  south  side,  10,000  feet  high,  and  the  north 
side  11,000  feet.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded,  particularly  the 
low  ranges  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  bears,  wolves,  and  jackalls  are 
found.  Grain  is  produced  on  the  slopes,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
indigo  at  the  base.  Vines  grow  on  the  south,  where  a  beautiful 
dimate  exists. 

Table-lands. -<- The  only  real  plateau  in  Europe  is  in 
central  Spain,  extending  over  100,000  square  miles,  and 
varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height. 

Hivers. — Generally  the  rivers  of  Europe  either  flow 
towards  the  S.E.  or  N.W.  The  principal  rivers  are :  The 
Ural  and  Volga  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Don  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Danvhe,  into 
the  Black  Sea  j  the  Adige  and  Po  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
the  Tiber,  Rhone  and  Ehro,  into  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Tagus  into  the  Atlantic;  the  Garonne  and  Loire  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  the  Seine  into  the  English  Channel;  the 
BMne,  Weser,  and  Elbe  into  the  North  Sea;  the  Oder, 
Vistula,  Memel,  and  Duna  into  the  Baltic ;  the  Onega  and  K. 
Dwina  into  the  White  Sea ;  the  Thames,  Shannon,  and  Clyde 
in  the  British  Isles. 

* 

The  Ural  rises  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
flows  south  over  hilly  meadows,  bends  at  the  town  of  Orsk,  to  the 
west,  and  afterwards  runs  nearly  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  after  a 
iX>urse  of  550  miles.  Sandbanks  render  it  unnavigable,  but  its  fish- 
eries are  very  important.  The  towns  on  this  river  are  Orenburg  and 
Uralsk. 

The  Volga,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  one  of  the 
great  watersheds  of  the  Russian  Empire  (the  other  being  the  Ural 
range),  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direction; 
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when  it  turns  towards  the  south  and  receives  the  Oho,  a  river  running 
in  an  easterly  direction,  through  central  Kussia,  S.  of  Moscow,  with  a 
very  winding  course ;  farther  south  it  is  joined  by  the  Kama,  a  very 
considerable  river,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is  increased 
by  many  tributaries  and  streams.  The  Volga  continues  its  south- 
ward course,  and,  forming  a  delta,  discharges  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  drains 
a  fertile  and  productive  country ;  but  in  the  latter  part  it  passes 
through  the  district  of  the  **  steppes,"  which  in  some  places  arc 
barren,  but  in  others  are  fertile  and  productive.  This  river  opens 
up  the  centre  of  the  great  Russian  Empire  to  commerce,  and  by 
its  numerous  tributaries  and  streams  tends  to  the  development 
of  trade.  Ice  in  winter  obstructs  the  navigation,  but  intercourse  is 
.effectually  carried  on  by  sledges,  which  proceed  at  great  velocity  over 
the  frozen  highway.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  "  sturgeon 
fisheries  "  afford  a  remunerative  employment;  and  the  centre  of  this 
is  Astrakhan,  which  is  also  the  chief  riVer  port.  .  The  towns  on  its 
banks  are: — Tver,  Yaroslav,  Costroma,  Kijni  Novgorod,  Kasan, 
Samara,  Saratov,  and  Astrakhan. 

The  Don,  which  rises  near  Toula,  in  the  great  central  plain,  flows 
south,  and  is  joined  by  the  Verona  (a  considerable  river)  and  some 
smaller  ones.  It  then  makes  a  circuit,  approaching  close  to  the 
Volga,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canal ;  but  suddenly  turning 
towards  the  south-west  pursues  almost  a  direct  course  to  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  The  basin  of  this  river  is  one  of  the  chief  grain  districts  of 
Kussia  ;  and  the  surplus  stock,  which  is  large,  is  exported  from 
Taganrog  and  adjacent  ports.  There  are  also  valuable  sturgeon 
fisheries  near  the  river's  mouth ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  district  is 
in  grain.  A  large  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  is  carried  down  by  the 
stream,  which  greatly  obstructs  navigation.  The  most  important 
tributary  is  the  Donetz.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Toula,  Tcherkask, 
Taganrog,  Rostov,  and  Azov. 

The  Dnieper,  rising  in  swampy  forests  near  Smolensk,  runs  south 
to  Kiev,  turns  south-east,  and  again  sweeps  to  the  south-west,  and 
enters  the  Black  Sea  by  a  noble  estuary,  after  a  course  of  1,200 
miles,  at  Kherson,  which  is  its  chief  port.  At  first  its  course  is 
sluggish,  but  afterwards  it  flows  over  rocks,  several  rapids  being 
formed,  which  for  100  miles  below  Riev  interrupt  navigation. 
Sturgeon,  pike,  and  other  fish  are  plentiful  By  means  of  a  canal 
this  river  is  connected  with  the  Dwina.  The  most  important  tribu- 
taries are  the  Pripet,  Beresina,  and  Desna.  The  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kiev,  and  Mohilev. 

The  Dniester,  rising  in  a  small  lake  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  Galicia,  is  navigable  to  Hi^liez,  has  a  rapid  current,  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  ;  and  after  passing  Mohilev 
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Dubossari,  and  Bender,  enters  the  Black  Sea  after  a  course  of  550 
miles.  Immense  quantities  of  grain  are  brought  down  the  stream, 
which  has  some  falls  and  whirlpools  that  interrupt  navigation. 

The  Danube,  the  second  largest  river  in  Europe,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain-land of  Baden,,  and  shortly  after  it  leaves  the  country  of  its  birth 
is  augmented  by  the  Inn,  when  it  flows  through  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  by  many 
mouths.  It  receives  in  its  course  through  Hungary,  the  March,  the 
Wcuig,  the  Oran,.  the  Theiss,  which  latter  river  receives  also  three 
tributaries — viz.,  Samos,  Koros,  and  Maros.  The  Danube  also  receives 
the  Drave,  Save,  Morava  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Aluta,  Sereth,  and 
PnUh,  on  the  north.  This  river  drains  a  vast  tract  of  country,. and 
bears  on  its  sluggish  bosom  the  productions  of  the  inland  states  through 
which  it  passes.  On  its  banks  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  often 
met  in  mortal  combat,  contending  for  the  supremacy  with  an  enmity 
and  hatred  of  each  other  which,  happily,  has  to  a  great  degree 
subsided  in  modem  times.  The  Danube  vastly  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  region  which  it  drains  y  it  not  only  fertilizes  the  soi), 
but,  what  is  equally  beneficial,  it  establishes  communication  and 
transits  to  remote  states,,  by  this  means  developing  the  resources  of 
the  whole  basin,  thereby  adding  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
districts.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are,  Qlm,  Katisbon,  Linz,  Vienna, 
Presburg,  Buda-Pestli,  Peterwardein,  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Widdin, 
Kustchuk,  Silistria,  Galatz,  and  Ismail.  Its  free  navigation  was  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,.  1856. 

The  Adlge,  rising  in  the  Kbsetian  Alps,  flows  east  into  the  Tyrol, 
turning  south  passes  Botzen,  Trent,  and  Verona,  and  enters  the 
Adriatic  south  of  Venice..  It  is  very  rapid  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions.   It  is  25Q  miles  loug,  and  navigable  to  Trent. 

The  Po>  rising  in  Monte  Vise,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  flows 
east  for  about  20  miles>  when  it  enters  the  plain,  passes  Turin,.  Pavia, 
Piacenza,  and  Cremona,  and  within  about  50  miles  of  the  sea,  begins 
to  form  its  delta.  It  drains  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  is  450 
miles  loDg,  and  enters  the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths. 

The  Tiber,  rising  in  a  wood  of  beech  trees  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 
runs  to  a  great  extent  in  a  zigzag  course  215  miles  ;  passing  Perugia, 
and  Bome^  enters  the  sea  at  Ostia  by  means  of  two  mouths.  It  is 
subject  to  overflowings,  being  fed  by  mountain  streams. 

The  Rhone,  rising  under  an  ice-field  in  Switzerland,  within  4  miles 
of  the  source  of  the  Khine,  at  an  elevation  of  5,806  feet,  runs  rapidly 
through  the  Canton  of  Valais,  passes  Leuk,  and  Martigny,  bends  to 
the  N.W.,  enters  L.  Geneva  in  a  clear  stream.  Leaving  the  L.  it  strikes 
against  the  Jura  mountains,  flows  to  Lyons,  where  its  rapid  current 
is  joined  by  the  Saone,  a  gently-flowing  stream,  flows  S.,  passes 
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Vienne,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beaucaire,  and  Aries,  carrying  with  it 
immense  quantities  of  earth,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  arms.  The 
Saone  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Rhine,  Seine,  Loire,  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  remaining  tributaries  are  the  Ain,  Doubes,  Gard, 
laSre,  and  Durance.    The  Rhone  is  exceedingly  rapid. 

The  Ebro,  rising  in  the  province  of  Santander  in  Spain,  flows  S.£. 
for  25  miles,  turns  E.,  passes  Frias,  Miranda,  Tudela,  Saragossa,  Tor- 
tosa,  and  enters  the-Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  350  miles. 

The  Tagus,  the  principal  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Toledo, 
and  some  branches  of  it  in  the  Santellanos  mountains ;  it  waters  the 
district  lyiug  between  these  two  ranges,  and  discharges  into  the 
Atlantic  at  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  The  country  on  each  side  of  this 
river  is  fertile;  and  on  its  banks  grow  the  orange  and  citron  trees, 
the  olive  and  the  mulberry ;  but  the  country,  although  so  favoured 
by  nature,  is  not  prosperous,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  people, 
the  ravages  of  civil  war,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  government. 
The  Tagus  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  forms  a  sort 
of  estuary  at  the  mouth  so  deep  and  spacious  that  fleets  of  any  size 
can  ride  in  it  with  safety.  It  is  a  favourite  station  for  our  navy,  and 
a  place  of  refit  for  our  mercantile  marine.  On  its  banks  are  Lisbon, 
Al9rante8,  Talavera,  and  Toledo. 

The  Ckuronne,  rising  near  Mount  Maladetta  in  the  Pyrenees, 
becomes  navigable  at  Oaz^res,  passes  Toulouse,  turns  K.W.,  passes 
Verdun,  and  being  joined  by  the  Dordogne,  now  under  the  name  of 
Gironde,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  60  miles  below  Bordeaux.  The 
l)asin  of  this  river  -extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  06  venues.  A 
bore  is  sometimes  felt  in  it  40  or  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Loire,  rising  in  the  C^vennes,  about  4,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
forms  a  great  outlet  for  the  products  of  western  and  central  France. 
It  is  600  miles  long,  of  which  500  are  navigable ;  and  has  a  basin 
50,000  square  miles.  Nantes,  Angers,  Tours,  and  Orleans  are  on  it. 

The  Seine  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  wine-producing  district  of  Champagne. 
It  receives  theY<ynne,Mame^  and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  after  passing 
Paris,  Versailles,  Elbeuf,  and  Rouen,  flows  into  the  English  Channel. 
Its  course  is  serpentine  throughout,  but  this  feature  is  particularly- 
remarkable  between  Paris  and  the  sea.  It  expands  at  the  mouth  into 
an  estuary,  and  forms  a  fine  harbour  for  veEsels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 
Havre  is  the  river  port,  but  large  ships  can  proceed  to  Rouen,  whence 
merchandise  is  taken,  either  by  small  steamer  or  by  train,  to  Paris. 

The  Rhine,  although  not  tibe  largest,  is,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  most  attractive  of  European  rivers.  It  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, and  after  passing  through  Lake  Constance  forms  the  beautiful 
and  celebrated  Falls  of  Schaifhausen.     It  now  serves  as  the  boun- 
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dory  between  Switzerland  and  Baden,  and  at  Basle  takes  a  northerly 
direction,  when  (now  becoming  wholly  a  Germanriver)  for  a  consider- 
able distance  it  is  the  boundary  between  Baden  and  Alsace.  After 
flowing  through  the  fertile  and  wine-producing  valley  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  it  enters  Holland,  and  discharges  into  the  Nor^  Sea  after  a 
course  of  760  miles.  The  Rhine  receives  on  its  western  side  the  Meuae^ 
Moselle,  and  Aar;  and  on  the  eastern  the  Necher  and  Main,  From 
the  earliest  ages  this  river  has  been  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  its 
scenery,  and  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  cities.  QThe 
scenery  of  its  upper  course  is  romantic  and  bold;  mountain,  water- 
fall, and  cataract,  toned  down  in  some  spots  by  the  softer  touches  of 
Nature's  hand,  lend  their  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  form  a  whole 
such  as  is  not  surpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  European  continent. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Rhine,  especially  through  Holland,  is  slug- 
gish and  uninteresting ;  and  the  country  is  preserved  from  inunda- 
tion by  artificial  dykes,  which  sometimes  burst,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  surrounding  valleys.  The  Rhine  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  its  chief  outlet  is  Rotterdam,  though  not  on  the  main 
stream.  The  towns  od  its  banks  are,  Chur,  Constance,  SchafiPhausen, 
BMe,  Strasburg,  Spires,  Mannheim,  Worms,  Mainz,  Coblentz,  Cologne, 
DUsseldorf  (a  very  important  river  port),  Wesel,  Cleves,  Amhem, 
Utrecht,  and  Leyden. 

The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  junction,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover, 
of  the  Werra  and  FuldOf  the  former  rising  in  central  Germany 
about  50^°  N.  latitude,  and  the  latter  in  Bavaria.  The  Weser  passes 
through  Hanover  with  a.  winding  course — the  towns  on  its  banks 
being  Munden,  Carlshaven,  Minden,  Bremen,  and  Bremer-hafen ; 
and  its  most  important  tributary  is  the  Aller,  which  receives  the 
Ocker  and  Leme,    Its  length  is  about  250  miles. 

The  Elbe  rises  in  the  Riesen  mountains  on  the  N.E.  border  of 
Bohemia,  drains  a  basin  of  68,800  square  miles,  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet.  On  leaving  Bohemia,  where  it  receives  the  Moldau, 
it  is  350  feet  wide.  It  passes  in  Saxony,  Pima,  Dresden,  and  Meis- 
sen, enters  Prussia,  passes  Mdhlberg,  Torgau,  Wittenberg^  Magde- 
burg, Hamburg,  and  Cuxhaven,  where  it  enters  the  sea  in  an  estuary 
10  nules  wide.  Its  navigation  is  now  very  active,  and  steam-boats 
ply  between  the  large  towns.  The  tributaries  on  the  west  are  the 
Moldau,  Mtdde,  and  the  Saale;  on  the  east  the  Elster  and  the  Havd, 

The  Oder  rises  in  Moravia,  passes  Breslau,  Glogau,  and  Frankfort, 
and  enters  the  Baltic  at  Stettin,  after  a  sluggish  course. 

The  Vistula,  rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  near  the  Jablunka 
pass,  flows  N.,  passes  Cracow,  runs  N.E.  into  Poland,  varies  its 
direction,  passes  Warsaw,  enters  Prussia,  passes  Thorn,  and  before 
entering  the  sea  divides  into  two  parts — ^the  smaller,  called  the  Nor/at, 
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flows  into  the  Frische-haff  by  twenty  months,  near  Elbing.  The  main 
stream  or  western  branch  also  separates  into  two  parts,  one  falling 
into  the  Frische-haff,  the  other  entering  the  Baltic,  near  Dantzic. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Cracow ;  and  com  and  timber 
from  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  the  Baltic.  This  river  flows  through 
a  very  level  country;  scarcely  a  hill  or  even  a  knoll,  to  be  seen; 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  but  the  distant  horizon.  Timber  covers 
a  great  portion  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  this,  along 
with  grain,  also  a  production  of  the  district,  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  the  river  ports.  Amber,  a  fossil 
resin,  is  also  found  near  its  mouth  and  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
Baltic.    The  Bug  is  its  most  important  tributary. 

The  Niemen  or  Memel  rises  in  the  W.  of  Russia,  passes  Grodno, 
Tilsit,  and  enters  the  Baltic  near  Memel.  Very  destructive  inunda- 
tions occur  in  this  river,  which  flows  through  a  good  timber  district. 

The  Dtina  or  Dwlna  rising  near  the  source  of  the  Volga,  passes 
Disna,  Drissa,  Dunaburg,  and  Kiga,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga : 
owing  to  sand-banks  its  navigation  is  difficult ;  many  rafts  of  timber 
are  floated  down  the  stream.  The  Berezina  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Dnieper,  thus  completing  the  water  communication  between  the 
Black  and  Baltic  seas. 

The  Onega,  rising  in  Lake  Latcha,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N. 
Dwina,  falls  into  the  White  Sea  at  the  town  of  Onega. 

The  N.  Dwlna,  formed  of  two  streams,  the  Suchona,  300  miles,  and 
the  Jug^  200  miles  long,  has  a  basin  of  124,000  square  miles,  and 
enters  the  White  Sea  after  a  course  of  700  miles.  It  is  a  splendid 
fish  river.     The  Mezen  and  Petchora  are  unimportant. 

Lakes. — ^The  principal  Lakes  are  : — Geneva,  Lucerne^ 
Neuchdtely  and  Constance  in  Switzerland ;  Lakes  Maggiore, 
Garda,  ComOy  and  Lugano  in  Italy ;  Lakes  NeusiecUer-see  and 
Platten-see  in  Austria;  Lakes  Wener,  Wetteruy  and  Malar 
in  Sweden ;  Lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  Piepus,  Ehara,  Soma,  and 
Ilm»n  in  Snssia ;  Windermere^  in  England ;  Neagh,  in  Ireland. 

Geneva^  area  882  square  miles,  1,280  feet  above  sea-level,  depth  980 
feet,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  in  the  south- west  of  Switzerland, 
has  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  10  miles,  and  an  extreme  length  of  45 
miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  most  sublime  scenery,  being  shnt  in 
by  lofty  mountains  on  all  sides. 

Xiiecme,  a  large  basia  of  water  25  miles  long,  and  9  broad,  with  a 
varying  depth  from  800  to  900  feet,  is  also  sumnrnded  by  magni- 
fioent  scenery,  and  is  trayersed  by  steam-boats. 
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yeucMtd^  area  90  square  miles,  depth  from  400  to  500  feet»  xi 
1,420  feet  above  sea  level,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Switzerland. 

Constance,  area  228  sqaare  miles,  depth  965  feet  (but  average  depth 
320  feet),  is  1,250  feet  above  sea  level,  partly  in  Switzerland  and  partly 
in  Baden.  Its  waters  sometimes  rise  seveial  feet  in  an  hour.  Water- 
fowl and  fish  are  plentiful. 

Maggiorey  area  150  square  miles,  is  the  deepest  lake  in  Europe  (2,000 
feet),  675  feet  above  sea  level,  42  miles  long,  only  Smiles  broad.  Its 
centre  has.  a  group  of  beautiful  islands,  and  abounds  with  fish;  climate 
sool,  and  in  summer  much  subject  to  thunderstorms. 

Oarda,  area  183  square  miles,  320  feet  above  sea  level,  600  feet 
deep,  is  30  miles  long,  breadth  from  II  miles  in  the  south  to  3  in  the 
north.  Fish  of  great  variety  abound;  and  in  summer  the  melting  of 
the  snow  raises  the  surface  waters  3  or  4  feet. 

ComOf  area  66  square  miles,  685  feet  above  sea  level,  is  40  miles 
long,  and  1,800  feet  deep. 

Lugano,  area,  8(X)  square  miles,  partly  in  Switzerland,  is  about  20 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  500  feet  deep ;  is  surrounded  by  rugged 
scenery ;  and  empties  its  surplus  waters  into  Maggiore. 

NewtiedUr  See,  with  an  area  of  120  square  miles,  is  23  miles  long 
and  7  miles  wide;  very  shallow. 

PlaMen  See,  area  420  square  miles,  5s  very  shallow,  only  from  30  to 
40  feet  deep,  it  is  48  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  10  wide,  with  slightly 
brackish  water. 

Wener,  area  2, 140  square  miles,  depth  280  feet,  is  the  third  largest 
European  lake,  is  112  miles  long  and  15  to  30  broad,  and  discharges  its 
waters  by  the  Eiver  Gota.     Fish  are  abundant. 

Wettem,  area  840  square  miles,  300  feet  above  sea  level,  is  connected 
with  the  former  by  a  canal,  but  sends  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Baltic 
It  is  70  miles  long,  13  wide,  and  370  feet  deex).  Several  small  islands 
are  in  it. 

Malar,  area  760  square  miles,  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
crowded  by  numerous  islands.     It  is  70  miles  long. 

Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  has  an  area  of  6, 300  square  miles^ 
is  120  miles  long,  and  70  miles  wide  at  its  widest  |)art.  Its  shores 
are  low,  and  its  extreme  depth  900  feet. 

Onega,  area  3,280  square  miles,  is  120  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  40  miles,  with  many  rocky  islets  along  the  shores.  Its  waters 
are  brought  to  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Biver  Swir,  which  is  120  miles 

long. 

Peipus,  area  1,250  square  miles,  is  90  miles  long. 

JSnare,  area  l.OQO  square  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Arotic 
Ocean. 
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Saima,  area  2,000  square  mileGi.  is  180  miles  long  and  22  wide,  and 
abounds  with  islands. 
Jlmen,  area  390  square  miles,  is  100  feet  above  sea  leveL 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Europe,  generally  speaking,  is 
not  so  extreme  as  that  of  the  other  continents,  at  the  same 
time  the  E.  of  Europe  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  temperature  of  the  east  of  America  in  some  places 
is  10°  colder  than  in  same  latitude  on  W.  side  of  Europe. 
Europe  m^  be  divided  into  three  climatic  zones  :  (1)  The 
Northern,  lying  N.  of  the  parallel  of  55°,  in  which  the  winter 
lasts  nearly  nine  months,  summer  the  remainder,  with  a,  few 
days  of  spring  and  autumn  between:  the  winter,  severe  and 
boisterous;  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  vegetation 
rapid.  (2)  The  Central,  from  45°  to  55°,  has  the  four 
seasons  distinctly  marked  with  a  gradual  passage  from  one 
to  the  other,  winter  longer  than  summer,  and  from  W.  to 
E.  its  intensity  increases.  (3)  The  Southern^  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  45°,  has  very  little  snow,  long  droughts,  and  great  heat 
in  summer. 

The  rainfall  deoreases  towards  the  E.  On  the  coast  of  Portugal  the 
annual  fall  is  more  than  100  inches,  and  only' 15  in  the  E.  of  Russia. 
The  most  rainy  part  of  Europe  is  Coimbra,  where  more  than  200  inches 
is  the  average  annual  rainfall.  In  the  S.  the  rain  generally  falls  in 
winter;  in  the  W.  and  N.W,  in  autumn;  in  the  E.  and  central 
countries  in  the  summer. 

Inhabitants. — ^With  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  at 
the  extreme  N.,  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  In 
reference  to  their  language  this  race  is  divided  into  three 
great  branches :  those  whose  languages  are  in  a  great 
measure  derived  from  the  Latin,  such  as  the  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese ;  secondly,  the  Teutonic, 
which  includes  most  of  the  British  Isles,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany;  thirdly,  the 
Slavonian  race,represented  by  the  dialects  of  Eussia,  Poland, 
much  of  Austria,  and  some  provinces  in  Turkey.  The  popu- 
lation is  densest  in  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland. 
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Religion. — The  principal  creeds  orf  Earope  are  three— Roman 
Catholic  in  the  S.W. ;  Greek  Church  in  the  £. ;  and  Protestant  in 
the  middle  and  N.  The  countries  in  which  very  little  mixture  is 
found  are,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  being  almost  exclusively  Bomaie 
Catholic  ;  l^orway  and  Sweden  and  England  almost  exclusively  Pro- 
testant ;  Russia  contains  about  8  millions  Roman  Catholics,  4  millions 
Protestants,  and  2^  millions  Mahonmiedans,  14  million  Jews,  and 
I  million  Armenians.    All  the  remaining  countries  are  mixed. 

Education. — Europe  contains  many  splendid  universities,  several 
existing  in  each  of  the  most  important  countries.  Prussia,  where  atten- 
dance at  school  is  compulsory,  is  the  best  educated  country.  Great 
Improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  education,  among  which  may  be  named  the  admirable 
system  now  in  use  in  England  and  Wales.  The  excellent  system  of 
education  in  operation  in  Ireland  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful ; 
and  the  open  competitive  examination  system  has  incontestably  proved 
that  the  peasant  class  in  Ireland  is  much  more  capable  of  passing  a 
fsevere  literary  examination  than  the  corresponding  class  in  England 
or  Scotland. 

Industries. — The  prevailing  industry  in  most  countries  of  Europe 
is  of  course  agriculture,  chiefly  consisting  in  tillage,  cattle-rearing, 
d£ttry-f  arming.     Mining  forms  an  important  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  E.  France,  Hungary,  and  Sweden.    Manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens  for  home  use  are  carried  on  in  all  countries  ;  linens  in  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  British  Isles,  Hanover,  and  Moravia ;  iron  goods 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Belgium ;  cordage  and  sailcloth  in  all  large 
seaports  ;  beer  in  most  countries,  but  particularly  in  Bavaria,  British 
Isles,  and  the  city  of  Strasburg ;  grain  is  largely  exported  from  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic  and  from  S.  Russia ;  olive 
oil  from  N.  Italy;  wine  forms  an  important  industry  in  France  and 
Spain  ;  dried  fruits  in  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  other  places. 
ATi<Tna.ig — The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
ion  have  rendered  many  species  of  animals,  which  were  once  numer 
ons,  to  be  at  presfint  extinct.    The  horse  was  fleetest  and  best  ir 
Spain,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  breed  hati 
degenerated.     The  heaviest  horses  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  Holland  and  Switzerland  also  have  splendid  draft 
horses.     Corsica  has  the  smallest  horses,  the  N.  of  Sweden  the  largest, 
England  the  nicest  and  swiftest.     The  mule  is  used  in  hilly  countries, 
particularly  Spain ;  and  the  om,  though  much  used  in  Ireland  and 
many  other  countries,  is  biggest  in  Spain  and  Malta.     The  sJieep,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  everywhere.     The  goat  is  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  the   hog  is  used  extensively  for  food,  except  in 
Turkey ;  the  reindeer  is  found  in  Lapland  ;  the  dog  is  everywhere. 
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OriPIldlBlaali^  two  spedeB  of  bar  are  found;  ilie  brown  IwAr  of 
tho  Boiintains  of  Sontliem  Europe,  and  fbe.polar  bear  of  N.  Eorope. 
Tba  lynx  and  wol^  wild  cat,  fox,  and  otter  are  alao  found  in  many 
eountriea.  Of  the  rodemtia  we  hare  bearers^  aqmrrels,  mannota^  rat^ 
and  mice.    Monkeys  are  fonnd  wild  on  the  roc^  of  GibnJtar. 

FUh. — ^Every  Taiiety,  indnding  whales  and  seals,  is  found  in  the 
Eozopean  seas. 

Btrds. — Of  these  more  than  400  species  are  peimanent  residenti^ 
and  many  more  occasional  Tiattants.  In  tiie  X.  waders  and  swimmers 
are  most  ^entifoL  llioiigh  European  birds  have  not  the  brilliant 
plnmage  of  tiiose  of  Asia  and  Africa,  yet  they  greatly  excel  them  in 
their  melodies.  The  nightingale,  the  best  songster  in  the  world,  is 
plentifol  in  Europe. 

Mliierals. — ^Very  litUe  gold,  sQver,  or  precious  stones  exist  in 
Europe,  but  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  useful  metals  is  found. 
Inm  is  found  in  tiie  British  Isles,  Belgium,  France,  Bussia,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria.  CocU  is  found  in  the  three  first- 
named  countries^  also  in  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  Quietsilver 
is  found  in  S.  W.  of  Austria^  in  Spain,  and  in  Bavaria.  Copper  is  found 
in  British  Isles,  Bussza,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Turkey, 
Germany,  and  Spain  •_  Lead  is  found  in  Spain,  British  Islea.  Austria, 
Fiance,  and  Norway;  tin  in  England,  Saxony,  and  Spain' ;  zinc  in 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  GSermany.  Salt  is  fousd  in  Bussia, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  British  Isles,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Sweden.  England  produces  ten  times  as  much  coal  as  both  Belgium 
and  France^  the  next  most  productive  countries. 

Vegetaldea. — The  vegetation  of  Europe  has  been  almost  sufficiently 
described.  In  the  south  the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Africa,  pro* 
dudng  the  vine,  the  date,  the  prickly  pear,  castor  oil  plant»  rice, 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  maize,  fig,  olive,  and  orange.  Almost  all  these 
either  disapi)ear  or  are  only  found  in  a  languishing  state  at  about  the 
parallel  of  43^;  then  comes  the  vine,  which  more  northward  is  fol* 
lowed  by  wheat  and  other  grain,  the  hardy  trees,  such  as  oak  and 
birch,  with  rich  grazing  pastures,  which  are  almost  unknown  in 
fionihern  Euro}>e.  In  the  extreme  N.  vegetation  ceases,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  perpetual  congelation. 


THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 


or 


GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  lEELAND, 


The  United  Kingdom  consists  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  numerous  islands  around  the  coast,  being  separated 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  North  Sea  and  British 
Channel.  The  distance  from  Dover  to  Cape  Griznez  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  France  is  only  19  miles ;  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  to  Holland  about  90  miles ;  and  from  Peterhead 
to  the  Naze  in  Norway  about  300  miles.  The  most 
northerly  point  is  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  latitude  60°  49' ; 
the  most  southerly,  the  Scilly  Isles,  latitude  49°  53';  the 
most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk,  longitude  1°  46' 
E. ;  the  most  westerly,  one  of  the  Blasquet  Isles  off  the 
coast  of  Kerry,    10J°  west. 

These  islands  constitute  by  far  the  most  commercial,  most 
enterprising,  most  wealthy,  and  most  civilized  empire  in  the 
world.  Our  flag  floats  in  every  sea,  bearing  to  the  most 
distant  lands  the  productions  of  our  **  sons  of  toil,"  and 
returning  with  the  bounteous  products  with  which  nature 
has  crowned'  more  sunny  climes.  The  surrounding  seas 
give  us  not  only  security  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but  mode- 
rate our  climate,  afibrd  an  important  source  of  industry  to 
many  of  those  who  live  near  the  coast  in  supplying  fish  to 
the  great  towns,  and  form  a  great  highway,  so  necessary  for 
an  eminently  commercial  nation.  Owing  to  our  climate  being 
mild,  our  soil  fertile  and  productive,  our  harbours  commodiou? 
and  spacious,  our  rivers  navigable,  our  canals  and  rail- 
ways numerous  and  admirably  constructed,  we  have  a 
country  especially  suited  for  the  habitation  of  an  enter- 
'   prising,  and,  above  all,  a  commercial  people.    Our  minerals 
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are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country;  abundance  of 
coal*  and  iron,  tin  and  lead,  silver  and  copper,  is  found. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  more  varied  and  valuable  than  those  of  any  other 
European  state. 

Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry.  It  is  computed 
four-fifths  of  England  is  arable  land,  three-fourths  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  one-third  of  Scotland. 

Every  year  we  largely  import  bread  stuffs  from  America, 
South  Eussia,  North  Crermany,  and  other  places. 

Of  our  three  great  manufactures^  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  we 
import  the  raw  material  of  the  first  two:— cotton  from 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil;  wool  from 
Australia,  Gape  Colony,  Spain,  Germany.  Most  of  our  iron 
is  obtained  from  the  three  great  seats,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Eotherham. 

There  is  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  our  Commerce,  It 
is  usually  divided  into  the  Home  and  Foreign  trade — the 
former  consisting  in  transporting  the  products  of  one  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another ;  for  instance,  the  cattle 
and  provisions  of  Gonnaught  are  sent  to  Birmingham,  and 
the  pots  and  other  iron  ware  from  the  latter  place  to  the 
former.  In  the  Foreign  trade,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
with  our  colonies,  British  ships  are  found  on  every  sea. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  the  population  to  constant  shift- 
ing, and  gradually  to  become  concentrated  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  manufacturing,  mining,  or  mercantile  industries, 
are  most  actively  carried  on.  Agricultural  industry  does 
not  tend  so  much  to  increase  the  population  in  particular 
districts ;  but  where  any  two  or  more  of  the  above-men- 
tioned industries  flourish  in  a  particular  district,  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  population  takes  place.  Thus,  while, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  many  towns  in  agricultural  districts 
have  remained  stationary  in  population,  and  some  even  have 
retrograded,  we  find  towns  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  with 

*  Coal  oonstitates  our  most  important  mineral  wealth,  affording  ao 
inexhaostible  supply  of  fuel,  and  steam-power  without  limit; 
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an  enormous  increase:  somehaveevendoubledthepopulation 
of  1 86 1 .  With  an  increase  of  one  industry  there  must  inevifc 
ably  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  one  or  more  others.  Thus, 
nothing  has  conduced  so  nfuch  to  stimulate  and  increase  our 
commerce  as  the  enormous  growth  of  our  manufactures. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  in  1871  is  given  below; 
the  area  is  about  122,000  square  miles. 


XTnited  Kingdom. 


England, 
Wales, 
Scotland,     - 
Ireland, 
Isle  of  Man, 
Channel  Isles, 
Army,    Navy, 


Population,  1871 


& 


L 


Seamen  Abroad, 
Total, 


21,487,688 

1,216,420 

3,358,613 

5,402,759 

53.867 

90,563 

207,198 


Area  in  Acres. 


} 


31,817,108 


32.590,397 

4,734,486 

19,638,377 

20,322,641 

180,000 
46,684 


77^12,585 


The  Census  Commissioners  state  there  is  an  increase  of 
705  persons  daily ;  and  as  the  Census  was  taken  on  2nd 
April,  1871,  it  is  easy,  on  this  reliable  basis,  to  tell,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  population  at  any  date  within  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  followed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  counties  very  nearly  that  adopted  by  the  Census  Com- 
missioners. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

England  and  Wales  together  are  often  called  South  Britain. 
They  differ  materially  in  their  physical  features  >  the  former 
being  rather  flat,  and  the  latter  mountainous  and  hilly.  In 
consequence  of  England  being  more  rich  in  minerals  it  has 
much  larger  towns  than  Wales;  in  the  latter,  from  its 
industry  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  only  small 
towns  are  found,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  county 
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of  Glamorgan,  whichy  in  its  coal  andiron  works,  snccessfully 
rivals  siniilar  industrial  districts  in  England. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  riyer  Tweed, 
Cheviot  hills,  and  Solway  Frith  ;  on  the  K  by  the  I^orth 
Sea;  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  and  W.  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  ChanneL 

The  most  eastern  point  of  England  is  Lowestoft  Ness, 
longitude  1**  46'  E. ;  the  most  southern  is  the  Lizard,  latitude 
49^  58' ;  the  most  western  point,  is  Land's  End,  longitude 
5®  45'  W.,  the  most  northern  point  is  a  little  north  of  Ber- 
wick, latitude  55«  SO'  K 

Capes  and  Headlands. — ^On  the  E.  Fhmboraugh 

and  S^m  heads,  Lowestoftness,  the  Naze,  Foulness,  Skoebury- 
ness,  Korth  and  South  Foreland.  On  the  S.,  Bungeness, 
Beachy  head,  Sehea  Bill,  the  Needles,  St  AlhaiCs  head,  Port- 
land Bill,  Start  point.  Lizard  head,  Land's  Fnd.  On  the  W., 
Hartland  point,  the  Foreland  (in  Devon),  Worms  head, 
St,  David!s  head,  Braichy-Pwll,  Great  Oimes  liead^  and 
St.  Bee's  head. 

Bays  and  Harbours. — On  the  E.,  Bridlington  bay, 
mouth  of  the  Hurnber,  the  Wash,  and  tncuUi  of  the  Thames. 
On  the  S.,  Rye  bay,  Sjnthead,  Southampton  water,  the  Solent, 
Poole,  Lyme,  and  Tor  bays,  Plymouth  sound,  Falmouth  and 
Mounts  bays.  On  the  W.,  St,  Ives,  Barnstaple,  Bridgwater^ 
Swansea  and  Carmarthen  bays,  Milford  haven,  St.  Bride's, 
Cardigan,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  and  Beaumaris  bays>  mouths 
of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Eibble,  Morecambe  bay,  and  the 
Solway  Frith, 

Islands. — On  the  E,  are  Coquet,  Holy,  and  Fapie  Islands, 
E.  ot  Northumberland;  Foulness  and  Sheemess  isles  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames;  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Channel  Isles, 
in  the  English  Channel;  on  the  W,  are  the  Scilly  Isles, 
Lundy,  Ramsey,  Bardsey,  Holy  Island,  Anglesea,  Walney,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man, 

The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  area^  population,  and  capital  town  of 
each;— 
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HiAn: 


County.  acres. 

1  Kortlinmberland,  1,249,299 


F0X7B  NORTHEBN  COUNTIES. 
Area  in 


2  Cumberland, 

3  Burliain, 

4  Westmorelanda 

5  TorkBlilreb 


1,001,273 
622,476 
485,432 


Population.  Capital, 

386,959  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne, 

220,245  Carlisle  on  the  £den« 

685,045  Durham  on  the  Wear. 

65,005  Appleby  on  the  Eden. 


3,830,567  2,436, 113    York  on  the  Ooso. 


NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 


6  Lancashire, 

7  CheBhlreb 


8  Norfolk; 

9  SnjBTolk, 
10  Essex, 


11  Snrrey, 

12  Kent, 

13  Sussex, 

14  HampsMre, 

15  Berkshire, 


16  Wiltshire, 

17  Dorsetshire, 

18  Devon, 

19  Cornwall, 

20  Somerset, 


21  Oloncester, 

22  Monmouth, 

23  Hereford, 

24  Shropshire, 


25  StalTord, 

26  Worcester, 

27  Warwick, 


28  Leicester. 

29  Lincoln, 

30  Rutland, 

31  Nottingham, 
S2  Derby, 


1,219,221 
707,078 


2,818,904  Lancaster  on  the  Lnnew 
561-,  131   Chester  on  the  Dee. 


EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


1,354,301 

947,681 

1,060,549 


438,511   Norwich  on  the  Yare. 
a48,479  Ipswich  on  the  Orwell. 
466,427  Chelmsford  on  the  Chelmer. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

478,792 
1,039,419 

936,911 
1,070,216 

451,210 


1,090,270   Guildford  on  the  Wey. 
847, 507  Maidstone  on  the  Medway. 
417,407  Lewes  on  South  Ouse. 
543,837  Winchester  on  the  Itchen. 
196,445  Heading  on  the  Kennet. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 


865,092 
632,025 

1,657,180 
873,600 

1,047,220 


257,202  Salisbury  on  the  Avon. 

195,544  Dorchester  on  the  Frome. 

600,814  Exeter  on  the  Exe. 

362,098  Bodmin  on  the  CameL 

463,412  Taunton  on  the  Tone. 


WESTERN  COUNTIES. 


805,102 
368,399 
634,823 
826,055 


534,  .320  Gloucester  on  the  Severn. 

195,391  Monmouth  on  the  Wye. 

125,364  Hereford  on  the  Wye. 

248,064  Shrewsbury  on  the  Severn, 


WEST-MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

728,468      857,333  Stafford  on  the  Sow. 
472,165      338,848  Worcester  on  the  Severn. 
563,946      633,902  Warwick  on  the  Avon. 

NORTH-MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


514,164 

1,775,457 

95,805 

626,076 

658,803 


268,764  Leicester  on  the  Soar. 
436, 163  Lincoln  on  the  Withanu 
22,070   Oakham  on  Chatmoss. 
319,956  Nottingham  on  the  Trent 
380,638  Derby  on  the  Derwent. 
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SetJTH-MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


County. 

33  Hertford, 

34  BacklTigham, 
36  Oxford, 

36  Nortbampton, 

37  Hnntliigdon, 

38  Bedford, 

39  Cambridge, 

40  Middlesex, 


Area  in 
acres. 
391,141 
466,932 
472,717 
630,368 
229,644 
295,682 
625,182 
180,136 


NOBTH  WALES 

1  Flint, 

2  Denbigli, 

3  Carnarvon^ 

184,906 
386,052 
370,273 

76,245 
104,266 
106,122 

4  Anglesea* 

193,453 

60,919 

5  Merioneth, 
<C  Montgomery, 

3a5,291 
483,323 

47,369 
67,789 

S0U1 

CH  WALES, 

7  Cardigan, 

8  Pembroke, 

443,387 
401,691 

73,488 
91,936 

^  Carmarthen, 

10  Glamorgan, 

11  Brecknock, 

12  Radnor, 

606,331 
647,494 
460,158 
272,128 

416,944 

396,010 

69,904 

25,428 

Isle  of  Man, 
Channel  Isles, 


180,000 
46,684 


Fopnlation.  Capital 

192,726  Hertford  on  the  Lea. 

176,870  Aylesbury. 

177,966  Oxford  on  the  Isis. 

243,896  Northampton  on  the  Nem 

63,672  Huntingdon  on  Great  Ouse. 

146,256  Bedford  on  the  Great  Ouse. 

186,363  Cambridge  on  the  Cam. 

2,638,882  London  on  the  Thames. 


Mold  on  the  Alyn 
Denbigh  on  the  Clwyd. 
Carnarvon  on  the  Menai 

Strait. 
Beaumaris  on  the  Menai 

Strait. 
Dolgelly  on  the  May. 
Montgomery  on  the  Severn. 


Cardigan  on  the  Teify. 
Pembroke     on      Milford 

Haven. 
Carmarthen  on  theTowey. 
Cardiff  on  the  Taflf. 
Brecon  on  the  Usk. 
Presteign  on  the  Lng. 


63, 867  Castletown  on  south  coast. 
90.563   St.  Heliers. 


Northumberland,*  the  most  northern  English  county, 
extends  from  a  little  N.  of  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne,  is  bordered 
on  the  N.  and  W,  by  mountains,  the  slope  of  the  Cheviots 
foiming  good  pasturage  for  sheep,  but  the  Pennine  range 
towards  the  W.  abounding  in  many  large  dreary  moorlands. 
It  has  the  most  celebrated  coal-field  in  the  world,  giving 
direct  employment  to  60,000  persons ;  stretching  from  25 
miles  N.  of  the  Tyne  into  Durham,  and  penetrating  under 

*  The  land  north  of  the  Hnmber,  called  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  Northnmbria, 

and  then  included  the  lix  northern  counties.  In  describinga  county,  four  things  are  to 

be  accurately  given:  (1)  its  boundaries ;  (2)  its  physical  features,  which  will  include 

70,  surface,  climate,  etc.;  (3)  the  chief  industrial  occupations  of  the  people, 

lief  towns.    Ererj  learner  being  supposed  to  faa?e  a  map  before  bim,  vre 

it  unnecessary  to  give  the  bouwiaries. 
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the  ocean  to  an  unknown  extent.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tyne^ 
AluBy  Till,  Wamheck,  and  CoqysL  On  the  S.  and  E.,  wheru 
excellent  farming  is  carried  on,  the  county  is  partly  flat. 
Lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  are  found  in  abundance. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
ranks  fifth  as  an  English  commercial  city,  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  glass,  mechanical  implements.  It  has  much  ship  buUding,  and  ex- 
ports coals  largely,  sail  doth,  machinery,  etc.  A  statue  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  George  Stephenson,  are  the  principal  monu- 
ments. Besides  its  manufacturing  character,  Newcastle  has  a  large 
cattle,  corn,  butter,  and  provision  market,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

Tynemouth  (22,000)  and  Shields  are  its  ports ;  the  former  is  very 
much  used  for  sea-bathing. 

Shields  (North  and  Sonth),  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  glass,  wood  and  iron  ship- 
building, ships'  anchors  and  c&bles,  etc.  The  two  towns  form  the 
great  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Berwlck-on-Tweed  (13,000),  well-known  in  border  warfare,  was, 
by  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  made  '*a  county  of  itself  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,''  except  in  being  represented  in  Parliament  as  a  county ; 
And  politically  belongs  to  Northumberland,  but  ecclesiastically  to 
Durham.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  sal^ion-taking,  packing  in  ice 
and  exporting  to  London. 

Morpeth  (4,510),  on  the  Wansbeck,  is  the  largest  cattle  market  in 
the  N.  of  England. 

Alnwick  (6,000),  on  the  Alne,  has  a  splendid  castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Here,  in  1093,  Malcolm,  king  of  the 
Scots,  was  killed,  and  in  1174  another  king  of  Scots,  William  the 
Lion,  was  made  prisoner. 

AUenheads,  in  the  S.  W.,  is  the  centre  of  the  important  lead 
mining  district  of  Allendale. 

Cumberland,  with  a  rugged  and  mountainous  surfaco 
and  a  moist  climate,  is  well-known  for  the  beauty  of  its 
lake  and  mountain  scenery;  its  excellent  green  crops,  its  lead 
and  coal  mines,  and  its  stock-breeding  are  much  esteemed. 
It  is  rich  in  limestone,  and  some  silver  and  copper  are  found. 
Skiddaw,  rising  above  Derwent- water  to  3,022  feet,  is  covered 
on  the  sides  with  grass.  Scafell  and  many  other  peaks  rise 
in  the  same  district  to  about  the  same  elevation.  The  Eden 
and  LeiiJcent  drain  this  county. 
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Cnllito  (31,074),  «l  episcopal  takf  on  tiie  Eden,  once  waQed  and 
mtered  bf  three  gates,  is  the  centre  cS.  the  Knglish  and  Scotch  rail- 
way fyvtem,  railways  radiating  hxnn.  it  in  ereiy  direction ;  popolation 
principally  occnpied  in  minings  and  cotton  and  hardware  mann- 
factare*  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Charles,  1745;  and  by  Prince 
Enpert  in  1645,  having  surrendered  after  eight  months'  siege  to  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1644.    A  good  live-stock  market  is  held  here. 

CkMftemumtli  (7,057),  with  a  good  grain  market^  has  indostiy  in 
the  making  of  hats,  leather,  and  thread. 

.Longton  (19,748)  is  a  fast  improving  town  on  the  Esk,  near  the 
Scotch  border. 

Psnritli  *  (3, 600),  an  ancient  town,  lies  in  a  pictmresqne  valley,  amidst 
striking  scenery,  and  remains  of  ancient  edifices  ;  hxu  some  manufac- 
tnres  of  woollens  and  cotton  goods  of  a  fancy  kind. 

Xetwlck,  much  frequented  by  tourists,  is  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  black  lead  pencils,  and  has  fine  views  of  the  lakes. 

Whitehaven  (18,842)  is  a  large,  handsome,  well-built  town,  owing 
its  importance  to  the  collieries  and  rich  iron  mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Iron  is  manufactured  for  the  Welsh  and  Irish  markets.  Ship- 
building, rope-making,  thread,  and  sail-cloth  manufactories  abound, 
with  good  West  India  and  American  timber  trade.  It  has  a  public 
library. 

Wlgton  and  Workington,  the  former  a  manufacturing,  the  latter 
a  seaport  town,  are  fast  improving  places.  Sil|oth  serves  as  the  port 
of  Carlisle. 

Durham,t  lying  between  the  Tees  and  Tyne,  is  a  good 
agricultural  county,  well  known  for  the  breeding  of  dairy 
cows,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  coal-field  runs  along 
the  coast  nearly  the  whole  length;  coal  and  iron  mining  and 
exporting  here  constitute  great  industrial  pursuits.  On  the 
W., mountain  and  moorland  are  found  with  ratheralight  soil. 
The  Tyne  forms  the  northern,  the  Tees  the  southern  boundary, 
and  the  Wear  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county. 

Durham  (14,406),  the  cap.,  standing  on  the  Wear^  in  the  centre  of 
a  coal-field,  has  manufactiues  of  worsted  stuffs,  rugs,  canvas,  sail- 
doth,  mats^  glass,  and  earthenware,  t    It  is  the  seat  of  a  university, 

•  This  tnwn  la  built  of  red  ttone ;  hence  Ita  nune. 

t  A  portion  of  I>iirh&m,  with  a  coast  line  of  fifteen  miles,  extends  from  Holy 
btend  to  Bemick.  There  is  elao  m  tmall  '*  patah**  near  Sasingwold,  another  ia 
Korthnmberland.  with  Holr  and  Farne  Island. 

I  Maaj  pwsooa  are  emplOTOd  at  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade,  sod  etrpeSmakins. 
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liM  an  oLd  castle,  and  a  cathedral  in  which  were  buried  the  remains 
ot  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Sunderland,  an  active  port,  at  the  month  of  the  Wear,  has  glass 
manufactories,  and  very  extensive  ship-building  and  coal  exporting. 

Oateshoad,  properly  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  exports  grinding  stones. 

Darlington-om-Skerae  (27,730)  makes  linens,  woollens,  eta  ;  is  a 
railway  centre,  and  manufactures  locomotives. 

Stockton-on-the-Tees  (27,500)  makes  sail-cloth,  has  iron  and  bias* 
foundries,  ship-building,  and  a  large  com  and  flour  market. 

Hartlepool  (13^000),  on  the  Tees,  has  trade  with  many  places  in 
shipping,  coals,  andiron  ore ;  it  has  large  docks  which  cover  138  acres, 
and  good  public  buildings. 

Hartlepool  West  (13,164)  is  a  modern  town  one  mile  distant,  with 
an  active  trade  in  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

flonth  Shields,  already  referred  to,  has  ship-building,  glass,  and  alum 
works,  and  exports  of  coal. 

WestmorelaTid  is  very  mountainous,  its  eastern  side 
being  traversed  by  the  Pennine  Range,  and  the  W.and  centre 
by  the  Cumbriany  which  contains  many  slate  rocks ;  its  soil 
is  barren  on  the  hills,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys;  extensive 
moors  are  found,  and  the  climate  is  very  humid«  It  is 
drained  by  the  Eden,  the  Ken,  and  the  Lune. 

Xendal  (13,400),  on  the  Ken,  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
carpets,  stockings,  cottons  used  for  sailors'  jackets,  linseys,  fishing- 
hooks,  and  leather.  There  are  also  several  mills,  dye,  marble,  and 
paper  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Appleby,  on  the  Eden,  the  smallest  county  cap.  in  England,  has 
an  old  castle,  and  published  the  first  provincial  newspaper. 

MUntliorpe,  the  only  port,  can  receive  small  vessels  at  high  tide. 
It  has  some  good  schools.  Brough  has  cotton  Klrby,  blanket,  and 
Lonsdale,  carpet  factories. 

Yorkshire,  the  largest  county  in  the  United  King- 
dom, has  an  irregular  form,  a  line,  from  Spurn  Head 
to  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and'* 
Durham  on  the  north-west,  is  125  miles;  and  a  length 
from  the  extreme  south  point  at  the  junction  of  Derby,  and 
,  ^  Nottingham  to  Todd  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  is  92  miles :  its  circumference  is 
about  400  miles,  of  which  120  are  coast  line.  The  gross 
area  contains  nearly  4,000,000  acres,  of  which  about 
3,000,000  are  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow,  the  remainder 
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barren  and  eterile  wastes,  woods,  and  w3d  moorland& 
It  is  in  the  arcbiepiscopal  province  of  York.  The  grand 
civil  divisions  of  Yorkshire  are  into  three  BidingSj* 
West,  East,  North,  and  independent  of  which  was  until 
lately  the  ainsty  of  York.  The  immense  population  of  this 
^unty  generally  eidiibit  habits  of  great  industry ;  and  th« 
varieties  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  them  render  it  a 
very  interesting  and  a  most  important  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  West  Eiding  (cap,  Leeds)  forms  in  the  S.  one  im- 
mense manufacturing  district,  swarming  with  large  factories, 
comprising  important  seats  of  the  various  woollen,  cotton, 
linen,  iron,  hardware,  and  cutlery  manufactures,  as  well  as 
extensive  quarries,  and  mines  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal, 
iron,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  west  of  the  Ouse,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  canals  and  railways  in  every  direction.  Near  the 
Ouse  the  land  is  very  fertile,  being  principally  an  alluvial 
formation. 

The  East  Riding  (cap.  Beverley)  has  three  distinct  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  the  IFoldSy  an  assemblage  of  chalk  hills  ex- 
tending from  the  Humber  to  the  Derwent,  and  ranging 
eastward  to  the  coast,  where  they  form  the  lofty 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Head.  The  ascent  of  these 
hills  is  steep,  except  on  their  eastern  side,  but  their  height 
seldom  exceeds  600  feet.  Further  S.  is  Holdemess,  marshy 
towards  the  Humber,  and  varied  towards  the  £.,  where  is 
Hornsea  Mere.^  The  third  division,  called  the  "  Levels," 
is  flat  and  level,  but  of  considerable  fertility.  Along  the 
coast  there  are  good  fisheries ;  but  tillage  and  grazing  an 
\he  chief  industrial  occupations.  Here  also  are  produced 
the  splendid  hams  so  well  known  everywhere. 

The  NoijTH  Riding  (cap.  York),  diversified  by  hills  and 
flats,  has  bold  and  rocky  cliffs,  rising  a  little  S.  of  Whitby 
to  890  feet.  The  eastern  moorland  is  wild  and  mountainous, 
bleak  and  dreary,  but  in  many  places  fertile.    The  vale  of 

•Tke  t«nii  Riding  Is  a  eorrupUon  of  th»  Anglo-Saxon  name»  Trithing  or  TrieUnff^ 
•Ddthli  dtrtslon  Is  generally  attributed  to  the  Saxons. 

It  occuptes  436  acres,  u  tha  largest  lake  in  the  county,  and  teems  with  Que  Ash. 
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York,  mnning  S,  from  the  Tees  to  the  S.  of  the  county,  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  western  moorlands  are  also  in 
this  riding;  rich  pastores  and  good  grain  crops  are  pro- 
duced ;  marble,  jet,  alum,  and  lead,  abound.  The  rivers 
will  be  described  in  a  separate  chapter. 

York,*  with  its  ainsty  of  36  villages,  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
North  Hiding.  It  is  the  see  of  one  of  the  two  English  archbishops, 
and  stands  in  a  flat  situation  with  a  circumference  of  26  miles,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  wall  entered  by  ten  gates,  four  of  which  remain,  and 
is  nearly  midway  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  Its  wall  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  many  attractive  reminiscences 
of  its  great  antiquity,  such  as  remains  of  Homan  towers,  and  early 
British  churches.  Its  cathedral,  of  a  cruciform  shape,  is  classed 
amongst  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  A  monastery,  som® 
traces  of  which  still  remain,  was  completed  here  in  the  time  of  Hufus. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  good  educational  institfitions,  such  as  pre. 
paratory  schools,  and  training  schools  for  teachers;  but  its  trade,  once 
important,  is  now  confined  to  a  little  glass-making,  leather  gloves* 
and  comb  making,  and  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages.  Around 
York  the  cultivation  of  mustard  is  a  remunerative  industry.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  mills  of  York,  and  sold  as  **  Durham  mustard.'*  In 
1069  it  was  besieged  by  the  Conqueror.  This  city  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Homan  emperors.     It  has  annual  racea 

Hall,t  the  chief  port  of  the  county,  and  the  fourth  in  England, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  same  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Humber ;  steamers  ply  to  Scotland,  Hamburg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Baltic,  and  N.  Germany,  exporting  great 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  to,  and  importing  the  productions 
of,  Northern  Europe.  Its  trade  is  in  iron  and  timber,  cheese,  flax, 
and  woollen  goods.  An  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  stands  in 
the  market-place ;  and  Henry  VII.  frequently  resided  here.  Its 
manufactures  are  those  of  a  great  port — sail-cloth,  cables,  etc.  It  has 
a  nautical  and  a  grammar  school. 

Leeds,  on  the  Aire,  is  the  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  and  tweeds ;  has  also  linen,  iron,  and  machine-making,  glas^ 
bricks,  leather,  and  earthenware  manufactures,  and  numerous  splendid 
public  buildings,  statues  of  many  important  persons,  including  those  of 
the  Queen  and  Wellington.     It  has  a  magnificent  town-hall,  nume- 

*  Oiiginallj  a  town  of  the  Brlgsntea,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  mentioned  by 
lacltue  M  the  most  nnmeroiu  of  the  tiibea  of  Britain ;  wa«  made  a  lioman  atatiou 
AD.  79.  Here  Constantino  the  Great  was  bom,  and  the  emperurs  Severua  and 
Conatanttna  Chlorua  died. 

t  Foanded  by  Edward  L,  and  called  by  him  Kingstown;  afterwards  contracted  to 
KIncston*  waa  waUed  in  U22. 
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rtfos  mills  for  fulling  doth,  forges,  and  collieries  in  its  Tieinity.  But 
in  the  old  part  of  the  toWn  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
not  very  clean.  There  are  also  large  cloth  halls  in  which  the  woollen 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  markets.  It  has  also  an  important 
cattle  market,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Sheffield,  famed  for  its  cutlery  from  a  remote  period,  is  pictu-* 
resquely  built  on  several  hills,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf  and 
l)oo,  the  latter  being  navigable  to  the  town  :  it  is  well  built,  though 
of  dim  appearance,  being  enveloped  in  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of 
its  factories ;  it  possesses  many  tioe  public  buildings— the  Town  Hall, 
Cutlers'  Hall,  Assay  OfBce,  Grammar  School,  and  Wesley  College. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  brass,  iron, 
and  steel ;  knives,  scythes,  tiles,  silver  and  plated  ware ;  Britannia 
metal  and  German  silver  goods;  all  articles  of  use  in  husbandry; 
electro- {dating  in  gold  and  silver ;  armour  plating  for  ships ;  and 
so  on»  Coals  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  trade 
is  energetically  carried  on  by  means  of  numbers  of  railways  and 
canals.     Cheese,  corn,  and  fruit,  form  also  important  industries. 

Bradford,  a  well-built  town,  with  many  fine  public  buildings,  is  the 
great  centre  for  manufacture  of  alpaca- wool,  stuffs,  silks,  and  meri- 
nos ;  and  also  for  worsted-spinning.    It  has  a  great  wool  market 

HalifEUC,  a  well-built  and  opulent  town,  on  the  Calder,  with  a  splen- 
did town-hall,  produces  the  finest  kinds  of  stuff  goods,  such  as 
shalloons,  serges,  eta ;  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  worsted  fabrics.  It 
is  a  complete  hive  of  industry.  It  has  the  largest  carpet  works  in  the 
world ;  produces  cotton  fabrics  in  abundance ;  and  ranks  next  to 
Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade. 

Middlesborongh  (39,585),  a  river  port  on  the  Tees,  of  recent  date, 
has  great  exports  of  coal;  has  extensive  iron  manufacturei^  bottle, 
cblft-ware,  and  glass  making. 

Howden  on  the  Onaa  is  celebrated  for  its  horse  fair,  said  to  be  the 

lars^efit  in  the  world. 

Blpon  (6,805),  on  the  lire,  is  a  cathedral  town,  with  a  grammar 
school,  and  trade  in  varnish  and  saddlery. 

Hnddersfield,  on  the  Colne,  has  manufactures  of  flannels  and 
blankets,  and  narrow  cloths,  shawls,  doeskins,  and  serges,  of  a  fancy 
Kind.  Its  streets  are  admirably  laid  out,  and  the  town  is  under  the 
6est  sanitary  regulations.  It  has  a  circular  cloth-hall,  a  college,  and 
several  fine  schools. 

Saddleworth  produces  kerseymeres  and  broad-cloths,  nearly  as 
good  as  those  in  the  W.  of  England. 

Wakefield  (28,000%  with  immense  com  warehouses,  stands  on  the 
Oalder;  has  also  great  wool,  com,  and  cattle  fairs ;  and  very  skilful 
dyers.  In  a  battle  here,  1460,  Margaret  of  Anjou  defeated  the 
Yorkists. 
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Bamsler  (23,000),  a  prosperous  town,  in  the  midst  of  iron  works 
and  collieries,  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  mannfactnre  in  England. 

Bererlay  (10,000),  the  **ooanty  town"  of  the  East  Riding,  has 
considerable  trade  in.  iron,  ooal,  and  leather,  and  possesses  several 
excellent  schools. 

Rotherham,  on  the  Don,  one  of  the  great  iron  seats,  has  numerous 
manufactories  of  iron  goods,  including  cannon,  machinery,  and  bridge 
works,  flax  mills  and  breweries,  twine,  glass,  and  soap. 

Euareaborongli  (5,205),  on  a  rocky  bank  on  tlie  Nid,  is  neatly 
built,  has  limestone  quarries,  linen  making,  a  com  market,  and  a 
grammar  sohooL 

ScarlKirough  (24,(K)0),  delightfully  situated,  on  a  spacious  harbour 
(formed  by  a  noble  pier),  is  the  only  port  for  large  vessels  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Tyne.  It  exports  com  and  provisions,  and  im 
ports  timber  from  North  America,  and  cattle  from  the  Baltic ;  has 
ship-yards,  rope-walks,  and  saU  manufactories ;  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  a  watering-place,  combining  mineral  springs  with  sea*bathing. 

Blnc^y,  with  worsted  manufacture  and  cotton  spinning,  is  an  im- 
proving town. 

Donoaster  (18,758),  noted  for  its  J»ces  since  1703,  was  for  centuries 
a  place  of  note,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  posting  establish- 
ments. The  Great  Northern  Railway  now  runs  through  it ;  and  it  is 
a  great  railway  centre;  and,  having  recently  acquired  a  large  addi- 
tional population  from  the  establishment  of  the  Plant  of  the  Railway, 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Ooole  (8,707),  with  magnificent  docks,  is  a  fast  rising  port  on  the 
Ouse ;  has  a  commodious  harbour,  and  rising  trade. 

Batley  (21,000)  is  very  fast  increasing  in  size  and  importance. 

Halton  (8, 168),  on  the  Derwent,  is  a  town  with  improving  trade, 
and  excellent  markets.    It  has  a  grammar  school. 

DawBlmry  (24,773),  a  thriving  town  on  the  Calder,  lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  woollen  trade,  being  about  nine  miles  from  each  of  the 
towns,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfleld,  and  is  best  known  for  its 
blankets  and  druggets. 

WMtby  (13,000),  on  the  coast,  surrounded  by  high  cliffs,  has  alum 
mines,  manufactures  of  jet:  near  is  the  birthplace  of  Captain  Cook. 

Bridlington,  on  the  coast,  a  favourite  bathing  place,  has  many  in- 
teresting ruins. 

Harrowgate,  well  known  for  its  mineral  waters,  consisting  of  25 
springs,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  nice  country. 

Lancashire,  so  well  known  for  its  variety  of  industrial 
pursuits,  lies  on  the  Irish  sea,  and  has  immense  beds  of  coal 
towards  the  S.     Morecambe  Bay  runs  into  it  towards  the  N.« 
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and  separates  the  county  into  two  parts,  that  to  the  N.  being 
called  Fu/mes8.  In  the  S.  are  the  great  cotton  manufactures. 
Good  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  are  produced.  Iv  is  drained 
by  the  Mersey^  Lwney  Ribble,  and  Douglas, 

Laaeaitar  (17,248),  the  cap.,  near  the  month  of  the  Lime^  is  a 
neat  well-built  town  of  great  antiquity.  A  donsiderable  number  of 
Rmall  ships  are  built,  and  it  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  coal  and  lime- 
stone, and  has  manufactures  of  furniture,  cotton,  ailk,  linen,  and 
sail'Oloth.    It  has  an  old  castle  of  historical  note. 

Xiyerpool,  the  second  port  in  the  realm,  stands  on  the  Mersey, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  docks  running  along  the  river's 
bank  for  9  miles;  it  is  on  a  hilly  foundation.  It  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  American  and  Irish  trade,  has  great  commercial 
importance,  and  constant  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
of  its  streets  are  narrow  ;  but  the  suburban  residences,  principally 
of  the  merchants,  exhibit  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Its  public 
buildings — Brown*s  Library,  St.  George's  Hall,  Lime-street  Bailway 
Station,  etc. — are  excellent.  Besides  its  manufactures  as  a  shipping 
port,  it  has  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  watches  and  jewellery 
on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  cotton  port,  import- 
ing the  raw  material,  and  exporting  the  manufactured  articles. 

UanoXiMtar,  on  the  Irwedl,  on  an  eminence,  is  an  opulent  and 
immense  manufacturing  city,  crowded  with  ware-houses,  factories, 
and  shops,  adorned  with  handsome  public  buildings,  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  elegant  villas.  It  was  celebrated,  two  centuries  ago, 
for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  doths,  to  which  it  has  successively 
added  mixed  stuffs,  hats,  tapes,  lace,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other 
articles,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  emporium 
at  which  are  collected  all  the  products  of  the  neighboring  towns; 
and  they  are  sent  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  other  places  for 
home  aa  well  as  foreign  consumption*  It  has  three  large  parks, 
many  fine  public  buildings,  warehouses,  factories,  and  cotton  sfeores 
resembling  palaces  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  many  splendid 
streets,  parades,  and  squares,  towards  the  outskirts.  Its  oottunoroe  is 
f^reatly  aided  by  the  many  railways  which  connect  it  with  other  indus- 
trial seats;  in  addition  to  the  cotton  trade  it  has  oaliao  printing  mana- 
kcture  of  steam-engines  and  machinery,  and  variooa  branches  ol 
^adwRtiy  mbsMliaiy  to  them. 

Salterd,  oonneoted  with  Manchester  by  five  bri^iges.  tlioii§^  a 
•e)>arale  borougK  may  be  considered  as  the  same  city,  and  partakes 
«( the  sane  indnslrf « 

Hmch^  «MMr  LiT«ipool,  has  a  few  cation  and  tax  mi]]^  and  makes 

^  aiad  wattles. 
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WazTington  (32,000),  on  the  Meraey,  chi  the  borden  of  Gheshin^ 

has  mannfactares  of  sail-clotht  iron  and  copper  works,  oil  and  paper 
miUfl,  forges,  etc. .:  besides,  it  has  a  mechanics'  institate,  a  trailing 
college,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

Bolton  is  indebted  for  its  im^rtance  to  its  manofaotiireB  si  silk 
and  cotton;  the  improved  mechanism  of  the  latter  branch  of  trade 
having  originated  here,  machinery  to  a  great  extent  is  manufactured. 
Kumerons  collieries  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Cromptonf  who  contrived  the  mule-jenny. 

Burnley  (31,608),  on  the  Bum,  north  of  Manchester,  is  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  locality;  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  machinery 
-  being  made  in  large  quantities.  There  are,  also,  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dries,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope  walks.  It  has  a  grammar  school. 
Blacklmm,  in  a  cotton  manufacturing  district,  with  a  large  coal  trade, 
has  many  print  works,  and  some  large  paper  mills.  It  has  several  fine 
churches,  and  a  grammar  school ;  and  gave  birth  to  Hargreaves,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinnings  jenny. 

St.  Helen's,  in  the  midst  of  coal  mines,  has  plate  glass  and  bottle 
factories,  and  copper  works. 

Baxrow-tQ-Fonieis  (18,000)  has  recently  become  an  important  town. 
Rochdale,  in  a  beautiful  valley  or  dale  by  the  Biver  Boche  (hence 
its  name),  is  celebrated  for  its  blankets,  baizes,  and  other  woollen 
manufactures.  There  are  weekly  markets  for  woollen  goods  and 
grain,  besides  a  good  fortnightly  cattle  fair.  It  has  a  theatre,  news 
room,  barracks,  4  banks,  and  many  churches. 

Oldham,  a  market-town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  fustians, 
velveteens,  cords,  and  calicoes,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  hat  manu- 
facture, and  stands  6  miles  from  Manchester.  There  are  ezteosive 
and  excellent  collieries  and  silk  mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
growth  of  this  town  has  been  very  rapid.     It  has  a  good  park. 

Preston,  a  densely  populated  cotton  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Bibble,  is  the  birth-place  of  Arkwright,  who  invented  the  spinning- 
frame  ;  and  here  the  Pretender's  forces  were  defeated,  1715.  To  the 
north- west  is  a  large  agricultural  district  known  as  the  Fylde. 

AshtOA-tmder-Iyne  (32,000),  on  the  Tame,  is  a  thnvmg  town,  with 
manufactures  of  ginghams,  hats,  and  sUks. 

Fleetwood,  on  the  Wyre,  is  a  sea-port  and  a  watering  place ;  and 
has  a  school  of  musKetry. 

Wlgan  (39,000),  on  the  Douglas,  has  manufactures  of  calicoes  and 
other  cotton  goods,  cbecRS  md  linens ;  spades,  edge-tools,  and  paper ; 
cotton,  iron,  brass,  and  cnemical  works.  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
that  elegant  specieb  of  coal  called  cannel,  sometimes  manufactured 
toto  various  ornaments. 
Buy  produces  woollepn  in  addition  to  its  cotton  goods. 
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IJIverston  ii  ihe  f ocns  of  commerce  for  Fumess,  and  parts  of  West 
Cumberland,  from  wbich  it  is  separated  by  the  estuaries  of  Morcambe 
Bay  on  one  band,  and  Duddon  Sands  on  the  other.  It  lies  in  an 
extensive  agricultural  and  mining  district. 

diorley  has  manufactures  of  calicoes,  muslins,  and  fancy  goods. 
It  has  a  grammar  schooL 

Cheshire,  nearly  a  perfect  level,  except  on  the  E,  where 
gome  elevations  occur,  haa  a  soil  admirably  suited  for  pas- 
ture ;  excellent  cheese  is  produced  in  abundance ;  and 
rocksalt  exported  to  Ireland  and  the  Baltic  from  the  mine* 
about  Nantwich  ;  the  S.  Lancashire  coal-field  enters  on  the 
N.E. ;  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  small  quantities.  It 
contains  Delamere  forest,  and  several  heaths  still  exist. 
The  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey 
is  called  Wirral.  This  county  exports  about  14,000  tons  of 
excellent  cheese  annually.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mersey^  Dee, 
and  Weaver^  the  latter  running  through  its  centre. 

Chester  (35, 701;,  the  cap.,  an  ancient  city,  on  the  Deo,  is  remark- 
able for  a  i>eculiarity  of  construction  not  seen  in  other  towns.  The 
houses  are  excavated  from  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  one  storey 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on  each  side,  and  have  a  portico 
running  along  their  front,  level  with  the  ground  at  the  back,  but 
one  storey  above  the  street.  These  porticoes,  which  are  called  the 
rows,  afford  a  covered  walk  to  pedestrians,  and  beneath  them  are 
shops  and  warehouses  on  a  level  with  the  street.  The  ancient  walls 
are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  form  a  delightful  promenade,  command- 
ing fine  i)rospect8.  The  exchange,  cathedral,  and  couuty  hadl  are  fine 
buildings.  The  raoe-course,  lying  between  the  waU  and  the  river,  is 
perfectly  leveL     This  was  formerly  the  packet-station  for  Ireland. 

Coikgleton  (11,344),  near  the  E.  of  the  county,  has  silk  manufac- 
tures, and  a  grammar  school 

Hacdesfleld  (35,451),  on  the  Bollon,  has  much  increased  in  pros- 
])erity,  from  the  growing  importance  of  its  silk  manufactures.  In 
Its  neighbourhood,  too,  the  cotton  manufacture  flourishes. 

Stockport,  on  the  Mersey,  is  famous  for  ite  cotton -spinning  and 
weaving,  and  calico  printing ;  also  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
trade  and  manufactures  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  it 
lerives  considerable  benefits  from  its  extensive  railway  communica- 
aon,  and  its  neighbouring  coal  mines. 

Crewe,  a  great  railway  centre,  with  lines  diverging  in  six  different 
^irectionsy  is  in  the  £.  of  the  county,  and  is  of  modern  growth. 
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Nantwl<dL/  on  the  Weaver,  has  a  brine  spring,  and  prodooea  some 
salt     It  has  shoe  and  glove  making. 

yi^lTA"^«**M^,  on  the  Mersey,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  connty,  and 
has  extensive  shipbuilding,  a  good  park,  docks  for  the  largest  vessels, 
and  is  the  most  lately-bnilt  town  in  the  British  Isles,  having  had  in 
1821  only  200  inhabitants. 

Norfolk,  one  of  the  great  agricultural  counties,  including 
some  of  the  Fen  country,  is  nearly  oval-shaped.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Yare  and  Great  Oust;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  East  Anglian  hills,  is  very  flat,  and  liable  to 
inundation.  Ko  minerals  exist  in  it.  Mustard  is  culti- 
vated on  the  borders  of  Cambridge,  and  wheat  and  barley 
are  its  chief  grain  crops ;  fishing  is  important  on  the  coast. 
Immense  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared  to  supply  the 
London  market. 

Vorwicli,  a  populous  dty,  on  the  Wensnm,  surrounded  by  walls ; 
manufactures  bombasines,  mixed  stuffs,  camlets,  damasks,  crapes, 
poplins,  shawls,  etc.  Its  cathedral  is  spacious  and  handsome.  It 
has  many  splendid  public  buildings,  including  a  guild-hall,  theatre, 
a  grammar  school,  and  numerous  parish  churches.  Norwich  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  first  place  in  which  a  fire  insurance  was 
established  on  the  principle  of  returning  a  portion  of  the  profits  to 
the  insured. 

Tarmontli,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  great  trade,  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tare^  and  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  part  of  Essex.  It  was  formerly  waUed,  and  the 
old  town  is  intersected  by  narrow  lanes.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  English  herring  fishery;  imports  timber,  wines,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  exports  barley  and  other  grains. 

Ljms  Begisf  (16,459),  a  handsome  town  on  the  Ouse,  imports  a 
great  quantity  of  coal,  and  exports  com.  It  has  an  Exchange  and 
some  good  public  buildings.    A  little  N.  is  Sandringftam. 

Thetford  (4,167),  an  old  Saxon  town  on  the  Little  Ouse,  has  trade 
in  malt. 

Diss,  a  good  market  town  on  the  S.  border,  has  maoufactures  of 
brushes  and  hosiery. 

Wells,  with  a  good  oyster  fishery,  has  some  coasting  trade. 

Suffolk,  with  a  gently  undulating  surface,  and  a  dry 

*  Wieh  means  salt  in  Celtic:  liince  the  terms  Norwich,  Middlewich,  ete. 
t  Formerly  Lynn  Episcopi,  and  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich :  Henrj 
VI IL,  h&Tiug  aeised  the  town,  gave  it  its  prearatname. 

/ 
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elniiate»  wiHi  manliy  flats  near  ihm  coasts  is  ako  an  agiienl 
iural  county,  where  dauy-^xnmng  and  tillage  hnsbandiy 
are  extensively  carried  on.  It  is  drained  by  the  Stour, 
OrweO,  Lark,  and  LUHe  Ouse,  and  the  Waveney  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Norfolk. 

Ipswkb,  the  capital,  is  ui  old  town  on  iiie  Orwell,  exports  malt 
and  com  ;  has  a  coasting  trade,  and  mainnfactores  of  iron  and  ma- 
chinery. The  district  around  is  agricultuzal ;  aod  inclndes  the 
manoiactnTe  of  agricnltnral  implements  and  manures,  paper,  soap^ 
annff  millSy  and  docks  for  ship-building.  It  has  some  handsome 
churches  and  chapels,  an  hospital,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's  (14,928),  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lark,  is  re- 
gularly built,  and  has  large  com  and  cattle  markets.  The  district 
around  u  chiefly  agricultural,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
delightful  noblemen's  seats,  whilst  the  town  itself  attracts  many  fami- 
lies by  its  grammar  school,  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 

Sndtmry  (7,000),  on  the  Stour,  where  the  Flemings  settled,  and  in. 
trodnced  the  woollen  manufacture,  is  a  cLean  market-town  with  a 
grammar  schooL 

Lowestoft  (17,000),  the  most  eastern  town  in  England,  has  a 
great  herring  and  a  good  mackerel  fishery,  a  good  harbour,  and  is 
a  watering  place,  now  much  frequented.  A  battle  was  fought  off  the 
coast  in  1665,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated. 

Bungay,  on  tho  Waveney,  has  a  grammar-school,  printing  trade, 
a  ad  silk  manufactures. 

Essex,  remarkable  for  its  good  husbandry,  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  level  surface,  with  a  few  hills  and  forests  in  the 
centre,  and  a  slight  elevation  towards  the  N.W ;  near  the 
sea  and  Thames,  marshes  abound ;  and  many  islands  are 
near  the  coast ;  excellent  grain  crops  are  produced.  The 
lioyal  Forest,  Epping,  extends  20  miles  in  the  W.,  where 
the  suburbs  of  London  are  fast  extending.  The  Siour,  Lea^ 
Jilackwater^  Chdmer^  and  Colne,  drain  this  county. 

Ohslmsfbrd  (9,000),  the  capital,  stands  in  a  nice  valley  on  the 
Chelmer ,  has  an  important  agricultural  market ;  is  on  the  grand 
line  of  road,  formerly  Koman,  from  Ix>ndon  to  Colchester,  It  has  a 
good  grammar  school,  and  much  trade 

Ooloheslsr  (26,361),  a  military  sUtion  on  the  Coke,  is  an  ancient 
town  long  famous  for  its  oysters.    1%  has  trade  in  ail-cake  and  malt 


It  has  rery  extensive  tailoring  establishments.  In  the  dvilwar  it 
sastained  a  siege,  and  was  finally  taken  by  Fairfax,  164S. 

Harwldi  (9,000),  at  the  month  of  the  Stonr,  was  formerly  the 
packet  station  for  Holland ;  has  a  good  harbour  and  dock-yard. 

Braintreo,  on  the  Blackwater,  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  little  silk- 
making  and  straw  plaiting. 

WaltoiiHm-tlie-Naie,  and  Sauthendt  are  favourite  summer  retreats. 

Maiden,  on  the  Blackwater,  is  a  small  town. 

Barkiog,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  rich  abbey,  is  near  the  Thames;  its 
inhabitants  are  all  engaged  in  fisheries. 

Surrey,  lying  S.  of  the  Thames,  is  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  London  merchants,  and  has  a  rich  soil  towards  its 
horders,  but  in  the  centre  sandy  ground  and  barren  heath 
prevail;  corn  and  hops  are  extensively  cultivated ;  excellent 
sheep-walks  abound.  The  North  Downs  run  through  this 
county.  The  tVey  and  Mole  drain  it.  It  has  four  assize  towns. 

CrOlldford  (11,112),  on  theWey,  the  county  town,  has  a  royal  gram- 
mar school ;  carries  on  a  considerable  traiHc  by  the  river,  m  com, 
timber,  malt,  and  coals ;  has  paper  and  powder  mills  in  the  vicinity. 

Kingston  .(27,485),  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  Ewell  with  the 
Thames,  has  flas  and  oil  miUs,  malt-kilns,  and  a  &;ood  com  market. 
The  S.  W.  railway  runs  very  near  the  town  ;  and  a  new  town  called 
New  Kingston  has  sprung  up  around  the  station. 

Sonthwark  is  in  this  county — see  London. 

Belgate  (16,000),  where  there  is  a  cave  in  which  the  barons  secretly 
met  who  made  King  John  sign  Magna  Charta.  It  is  now  a  great 
railway  centre,  and  a  flourishing  town. 

Dorking  (0,920),  £.  of  Guildford,  is  a  clean  town,  remarkable  for 
its  prize  fowls. 

£pBom,  a  few  miles  from  Croydon,  has  a  mineral  spring  from  which 
^  *  £p3om  salts  "  were  once  manufactured.  Here  our  celebrated  Derby 
taces  are  held  every  year. 

Croydon  (27,135)  a  pleasant,  wealthy  town,  9  miles  from  London, 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  is  one  of  the  assize  towns 
for  the  county,   and  has  a  good  corn  market  and  an  annual  fair. 

Wimbledon  (9,087)i  where  the  annual  rifle  competition  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  held,  is  the  residence  of  many  London  merchants. 

ramham,  on  the  Wey,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best  hop  district ;  has 
an  old  palace.  Near  Famham  is  More-park,  the  residence  of  Sir  W. 
Temple,  with  whom  Swift  resided. 

m^hnond  (16,826)»  formerly  called  SIiem»  is  a  fine  old  town, 
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lately  much  improved,  where  Edward  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  died.* 

Elenty  with  email  hills  covering  the  entire  Burface, 
except  the  marshes  which  lie  along  the  Thames  and  the 
Weald  in  the  S.,  (a  moist  district,)  is  a  great  industrial 
county,  in  which  the  hop-culture  prevails ;  it  also  produces 
excellent  cereals,  under  the  most  approved  husbandry.  The 
Thames  forms  its  northern  boundary  for  about  40  miles ; 
and  its  other  rivers  are  Stour,  Bother,  Medway,  and  DaretU. 
It  is  famous  for  fruits,  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut. 

Sheppey  Isle,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Swale^  is  princi- 
pally marsh  and  pasture  land.  Sheemess,  the  only  town  on  it»  is  a 
n&val  station  rising  in  importance,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  16S7.  The 
dockyard  covers  nearly  sixty  acres.  A  large  fleet  generally  lies  at 
Sheemess.  It  communicates  with  London  by  steamers,  exporting 
com,  seeds,  and  oysters.  Thanet  Isle,  of  remarkable  fertility,  on 
which  stands  Margate  (12,054),  is  on  the  N.  E.  of  Kent,  and  Barns- 
gate  (21,000),  great  resorts  of  Londoners  during  the  bathing  season. 
Goodwin  Sandst  protect  the  low  shore  from  easterly  winds,  and  serve 
as  a  great  breakwater,  forming  the  Dototu,  an  excellent  roadstead. 

Greenwich,  with  its  hospital  for  invalided  sailors,  its  royal  observa- 
tory in  the  park,  is  the  resort  of  many  strangers,  who  crowd  from 
London  by  river,  rail,  and  omnibus. 

Canterbury  (21,000),  a  city  with  a  splendid  cathedral,  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  church  built  in  England,  has  a  gram- 
mar school  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
who  is  "Primate  of  all  England."  There  are  woollen  mills  near  the 
city;  but  its  chief  source  of  industry  is  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  especially  hops^  It  has  some  very  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  Here  Thomas  ^  Becket,  then  archbishop,  was  murdered, 
1171.     Cromwell  used  the  cathedral  as  a  stable  for  his  troopers. 

GraTesend  (21,183),  much  frequented  by  Londoners^  is  25  miles 
distant  from  London  bridge^  and  has  a  theatre. 
^  Kaidstone  (26,198),  the  capital,  on  the  Medway,  carries  on  a  eon- 
■iderable  trade,  especially  in  hope,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  In  the 
vicinity  are  very  extensive  hop-grounds,  and  many  paper,  com,  and 
other  mills.  It  has  some  manufactures ;  the  district  is  Urge  and 
nixed,  being  agricnltural,  commercial,  maritime,  and  miUtaiy. 

•  BBTBtlB  I497;  ntmUt  by  Heory  VIL  in  IBM,  anil  caUed  by  him  l?fcrh»>n<l. 
I  own  f  ormer  tttie.  ■ 

fFamtfiytbe  estate  of  EMTlGoodviB,  and  tabmufBdlv  theaea. 
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Dover  (28,270),  Packet-Station  for  France,  Belgium,  and  the  East, 
a  marine  residence  and  fashionable  watering*place»  was  the  site 
fixed  upon  by  the  Harbour  Commission  for  the  first  harbour  of 
refuge  to  be  constructed  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  and  is  the 
principid  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is  also  a  military  station,  having 
barracks  for  5,000  soldiers,  and  extensive  fortifications.  Dover  is 
celebrated  in  history  as  a  place  of  importance  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  has  been  often  called  the  lock  and  key  to  all  England. 
Hera  two  disgraceful  treaties  were  entered  into — that  by  King  John, 
by  which  he  gave  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  by  King 
Charles  IL  (1670)  when  he  secretly  became  a  pensioner  of  France. 

Woolwlcb,  where  every  person  entering  the  service  of  the  artillery 
acquires  «  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Its  dockyard  (now  closed) 
and  royal  arsenal,  artillery  barracks,  military  academy,  and  the  royal 
militaiy  repository,  are  the  chief  attractions. 

TunbridgeWeUBhas  mineral  waters,  and  is  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort. 

Sodbeater  (18»000),  on  the  Medway,  a  city  of  very  great  antiquity, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  has  constant  intercourse  with  the  metropolis 
by  rail  and  steam  boats ;  has  an  excellent  oyster  fishery.  The  Roman 
Bead,  called  Watling-street,  passes  through  this  town  to  Dover.  It 
has  two  free  schools,  one  called  the  King's,  and  the  other  the  City 
School ;  a  cathedral,  and  an  old  castle. 

Chatham,  an  important  military  depot,  is  properly  a  modem  con- 
tinnatioii  of  Bochester,  and  is  a  busy  place ;  has  a  dockyard  and 
arsenal  aonrounded  by  a  wall  which  encloses  90  acres. 

Folkestone  (.12,694),  on  the  coast,  communicating  by  rail  with 
London,  and  with  the  Continent  by  steam-packets.  Hythe  (3,363): 
its  trade  is  wonderfully  increasing.  From  its  healthy  and  delight- 
ful situation  it  is  annually  becoming  an  attractive  and  fashionablo 
watering-place  for  Londoners.     It  has  a  school  of  musketry. 

Dartford,  with  corn,  paper,  oil,  and  powder  mills,  stands  on  the 
Darent.  Here  Spielman  built  the  first  paper  mill,  and  here  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion  broke  out,  1381. 

Deal  (8,000)  with  Sandwich  (3,096),  forming  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
is  noted  for  its  skilful  pilots  and  boatmen.     Here  CsBsar  landed. 

Beptford,  where  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship- carpenter,  has 
an  extensive  navy  victualling  yard. 

New  Ronmey,  near  Dungeness,  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  stands 
<m  A  marsh,  and  is  fortified. 

Sussex,  a  tillage  and  pasture  county,  with  cliffs  of 
chalk  on  the  coast,  has  the  rich  pasture  called  the  South 
Down  Hills  running  through  the  centre,  and  a  level  country 
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N.  and  S.  It  is  drained  by  the  Bother,  Ouse,  and  Afun,  in 
which,  as  well  as  along  the  coast,  abundance  of  excellent  fish 
is  caught.*  The  chief  productions  of  this  industrious  count) 
are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  wood,  iron,  chalk,  fowl,  and  fish. 

ClilGliester  (7,860),  walled,  and  entered  by  foar  gates,  is  an  old, 
compact,  and  neat  town  on  a  plain,  has  a  great  market.  Its  cathedral 
S  much  admired.     Fine  lobsters  are  caught. 

Mldhurst  (6,756)  contains  a  town-hall  and  some  good  public 
buildings,  and  has  a  corn-market. 

Lewes  (10,700),  an  ancient,  well-built,  and  populous  town,  plea- 
santly situated  on  edge  of  the  South  Downs.  In  1264,  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  here,  when  the  barons  defeated  Heniy  IIL  It  has 
markets  well  supplied,  and  two  annual  fairs,  at  which  from  80,000  to 
100,000  sheep  are  sold. 

Newhayen  is  the  port  of  Lewes,  whence  steamers  cross  the  ChanneL 
It  has  an  excelleut  needle  factory. 
Worthing  is  now  frequented  as  a  watering  plaoa. 

Brighton,  a  sea-port  and  rising  fashionable  batbmg-plaoe,  is  much 
frequented.  Its  fisheries  of  herrings  and  mackerel  send  confdderable 
supplies  to  the  London  markets.  It  possesses  great  commiinicatios 
with  the  metropolis  and  is  fast  increasing. 

Hastings  (29,000),  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  most  delightful 
watering-place,  formerly  possessed  a  good  harbour,  but  its  chief  depen> 
dence  now  arises  from  its  fisheries.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  and  interesting 
objects  of  the  neighbourhood.  8t,  Leonard's,  a  handsome  suburb^ 
adjoins  Hastings,  and  has  within  the  last  few  years  become  a 
favourite  residence.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was  won  by  the  Cour 
queror,  1066. 
Bognor,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  is  a  little  £.  of  Selsea  bilL 

Hampshire,!  abounding  in  forests,:|:  valleys,  and  wood- 
lands, is,  on  the  whole,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  county^ 
traversed  by  the  N.  and  S,  Downs.     It  is  drained  by  tbtf 
Itchen  and  Test,  both  flowing  into  Southampton  Watei; 
;  and  the  Avon,  which  enters  the  Channel  at  ChristchurcK 

besides  the  usual  crops,  hops  are  extensively  cultivated, 

*  Above  one  thouMnd  men  are  constantly  employed  at  fishing. 

1  Called  also  Hants  or  Southampton. 

X  Great  numtMsrs  of  pigs  are  fed  on  the  acorns,  and  the  "Hampshire  bacon  '*lL 
much  priied.  The  New  Forest  is  in  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  small  foresu  of  JSaU  £*»t 
and  H^MtaMrarsalaolnthissounty. 
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part^alarly  in  the  N.  & ;  and  in  the  S.  of  the  county, 
there  is  great  industry  in  supplying  the  usual  articles  of 
naval  equipment  to  the  immense  number  of  vessels  which 
frequent  its  ports.  Numerous  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other 
fish  abound  along  the  coast.  In  the  New  Forest  there  are 
oaks  of  many  hundred  years'  growth.  Spithead^  defended 
from  all  winds,  can  accommodate  1,000  vessels;  is  so  deep, 
that  at  low  water  the  largest  ship  can  enter. 

Winchester  (14,705),  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  royal  residence  und<>r 
the  Saxons  and  Romans,  stands  on  the  Itchen,  in  a  valley  between  chalk 
hills;  has  some  fine  public  buildings.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
a  college  widely  celebrated,  and  an  infirmary,  and  numerous  re- 
mains of  castles  and  abbeys.  It  was  thd  favourite  residence  of  the 
Gorman  Kings. 

CbxlBtchiircb  (16,415),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  is 
engaged  in  making  fusee  chains  and  gloves.     It  has  a  double  tide. 

FortanovXk,  a  naval  arsenal  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour, 
unrivalled  for  spaciousness  and  safety,  and  defended  by  fortificatioud 
that  render  it  impregnable,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Channel  fleet 
The  docks,  the  arsenals,  the  storehouses,  the  block  machinery,  and 
the  stupendous  arrangements  made  here  for  building,  repairing,  and 
equipping  a  fleet,  are  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  a  government 
naval  port ;  the  population  depends  on  the  various  public  establish- 
ments,  and  comprises  a  great  many  half -pay  officers.  It  is  the 
resort  of  the  West  India  and  Peninsular  steam  packets;  and  the  New 
York  sailing  packets,  Indiamen,  and  ships  crossing  the  line. 

OoBport,  properly  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  is  parted  from  it  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  but  partakes  of  the  same  industries. 

I^ndhnrst,  the  capital  of  the  New  Forest,  is  a  small  town. 

Southampton,  a  rising  sea-port,  the  Packet  Station  for  the  West 
India»  Mediterrauean,  E^t  India,  and  China,  New  York,  and  New- 
foundland Mails,  has  a  very  extensive  intercourse  by  railway,  and 
by  steam-boat  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  Ireland.  Thera 
are  manufactories  of  silks  and  carpets  in  the  town.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  has  many  excellent  public 
boildings,  including  a  grammar  school. 

Isle  of  Wight. — ^This  beautiful  island  is  situated  south 
of  Hampshire,  to  which  it  is  politically  united,  and  from 
inrhich  it  is  separated  by  the  Solent  and  Spithead.  In  the 
centre  is  a  range  of  hills  running  from  K  to  W.,  pasture 
abounds  in  the  N.,  corn  landa  in  the  S. ;  is  about  93  miles 
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from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  13  from  N.  to  S.  The  climate  is, 
perhaps,  the  mildest  in  the  British  empire;  the  surface 
level  and  the  productions  luxuriant.  The  Medina  drains 
this  isle,  and  divides  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Popu- 
lation is  55,000. 

Newport  (8,000),  in  the  centre,  is  the  oap.  and  largest  town,  and 
connected  by  a  railway  with  Oowes. 

Cowes,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Koyal  Yacht  Sqnadron,  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  Osborjie  House,  one  of  the  palaces  of  Her 
Majesty,  is  in  its  vicinity. 

Byde  (11,234),  a  highly  fashionable  town,  much  frequented  foi 
bathing)  has  a  new  pier  2,245  feet  long,  which  forms  an  excellent  pro- 
'  menade.     In  the  vicinity  are  beautiful  villas. 

Ventnor,  sheltered  by  neighbouring  heights,  lies  on  the  S.  W.  of  the 
island ;  has  risen  to  be  a  fashionable  watering  place. 

Tannonth,  a  small  town  of  much  antiquity,  has  some  fishing. 

Berks,*  irregular  in  shape,  lies  S.  of  the  Thames ;  has 
a  varied  scenery,  by  chalk  hills  and  levels  (often  called 
vaks,  as  the  rich  Vale  of  the  White  Horset),  with  a  good 
soil,  is  interesting  as  containing  the  favourite  residence  of 
our  sovereigns,  Windsor  castle,  surrounded  by  its  park  and 
gardens.  Grain  crops  are  largely  raised,  and  the  Thames 
and  KennetX  ^^^rd  good  fish. 

Abingdon  (5,800)  consists  of  several  wide  streets ;  has  a  good  mar- 
ket in  grain. 

Reading  (14,372),  on  the  Kennet,  the  capital  of  the  county,  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  flour,  timber,  and  malt ;  it  has  some  estab- 
libhments  for  making  sail-cloths,  ribands,  and  pios,  and  is  much  en* 
gaged  in  the  making  of  "boot- trees  and  lasts.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Archbishop  Laud ;  formerly  had  an  abbey,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  seen.     It  has  iron  works  and  biscuit  making. 

Windsor  (29,000),  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  castle,  hasforagei 
been  the  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns  ;  its  scenery  of  sylvan 
beauty,  its  park  and  gardens,  are  much  admired.   -Its  castle  was  first 

*  Formerly  written  Barkshire ;  hence  its  present  pronunciation, 
t  In  tbe  W.  of  the  county ;  so  called  from  a  chalky  cliff  said  to  resemble  a 
horse. 

X  •'  The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned, 

The  Loddtn  slow,  with  v«rdant  alders  crowned.**— 
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bunt  by  the  Conqneror  as  a  Uantmg  seat  tt  it  in  an  agricti!taral  dia- 
tiict,  and  inchides  some  paper  milla  and  carriage  mannf  aet<mes. 

Hnngerford  (6270),  on  the  Rennet,  en  the  borders  of  tins  eoimfjr 
and  WihSy  has  agood  grain  market. 

Kewbnry  (7,597),  on  the  Kenneth  has  trade  in  malt,  and  nunralac- 
tares  serge.  Two  battles,  one  in  1643,  and  the  other  in  1644, 
occnrred  here  ;  the  n^alifltB  were  defeated  on  both  occasions. 

Wilts,  a  fertile  county,  is  divided  into  Sooth  and 
North;  the  former  varied  with  hill,  river,  and  valley, 
and  abounding  in  rich  meadows  and  grain  fields;  the 
latter  is  a  thickly-wooded  level  district.  The  downs  are 
in  the  middle,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The 
Avons,  Nadder,  and  Kennet,  are  the  chief  rivers,  by  which 
it  is  admirably  watered.  Salisbury  Plain,  about  20  miles 
long  and  14  broad,  is  a  tract  of  chalk,  where  stands  Stone- 
henge,  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  Druidicai  remains 
in  the  United  Eongdom. 

Salisbury  (9212),  with  a  fine  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  regular  Gothic  structures  in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  Avon,  and 
has  trade  in  ale. 

Devises  (7,524),  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  was  onoe  famous 
for  its  wooUeii  manufactures,  of  which  but  little  remains ;  but  it  has 
silk-throwing,  snuff  manufactories,  and  malt-kilns,  and  many  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  Lenten  assizes  and  a  good 
com  market. 

Bradferd  (10,645)  on  the  Avon,  engaged  in  the  west  of  England 
cloth  manufacture,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 

Trowbridge  (12,588),  on  the  river  Biss,  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  kerseymeres,  tweeds,  and  broad  doths  of  the  very  best  description. 
The  town  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  county. 

Swindon  (17,469),  standing  on  a  hill,  a  neatly-built  town,  has  great 
railway- workshops,  and  a  corn  market.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
engineers  and  machinists. 

Karlborongh*  (3,660),  with  a  college  founded  m  1848  for  the  edu- 
cation of  sons  of  Church  of  £ngland  clergymen,  gave  the  title  of  duke 
to  Lord  Churchill,  the  celebrated  generiU.  It  is  a  good  butter  and 
cheese  mart,  and  has  rope-making. 

Caane  (2,468)  and  aiipp«Bliani(6,187},  are  small  towns  with  agri- 
caltnral  trade. 

*  So  QaUc4  from  Ito  ehalk  httii;  chalk  Mag  saciBiiiajr  eSUsA  mtrL 
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WUtoa  (6,112),  from  which  the  county  derived  its  name,  produces 
the  very  best  carpets.  It  stands  on  the  Wiley.  Here  Alfred  th« 
Great  defeated  the  Danes,  871. 

Criddade^  on  the  Thames,  was  twice  desboyed  by  the  Danes.  It 
is  at  present  a  centre  of  trade. 

Dorset,  uneven  and  hilly  in  surface,  with  luxuriant 
pasturage,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  mild  climate,  has  been 
called  the  **  Garden  of  England."  It  produces  excellent 
pipe  clay  along  the  banks  of  the  Frome,  Immense  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  downs  and  hills  in  the  interior ; 
com,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The  SUmr  and  Frame 
are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Isle  of  Portland,  on  which  there  is  a  convict 
prison,  is  much  famed  for  its  excellent  building-stone,  of 
which  most  London  public  edifices  were  built ;  and  Furbeck 
Island  gives  abundance  of  paving-stones. 

Dorcbester  (6,915),  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  sheep  pastorage 
district  on  the  Frome,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  seated  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  several  railways,  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale, 
and  its  extensive  sheep  and  cattle  fairs.     It  has  a  few  cloth  factories. 

Weymoutli  (10,000),  on  the  coast,  the  favourite  resort  of  sum- 
mer visitors  as  a  bathing-place,  is  the  seat  of  daily  steam  traffic 
to  the  Channel  Islands.  Portland  Harbour  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations,  and  it  is  defended  by  a  large  fortress. 

Poole  (10,129),  a  clean,  well-built  seaport,  with  a  good  tidal  harbour, 
has  trade  with  North  America,  and  some  coasting  trade.  It  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  excellent  oysters.  It  has  two  tides  in  twelve 
hours. 

SliaAesbiiiy  (2,472),  a  large  old  town,  on  a  bleak  hill,  has  agricul- 
tural trade. 

lO^me  Begls  (2,329),  now  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  has  coasting 
trade.    Here  Monmouth  landed,  1685,  in  his  unfortunate  expedition. 

Devon,*  with  about  160  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  fine 
bays  and  harbours,  is  a  rich  agricultural  county,  produces  the 
best  butter  and  cider,  and  numbers  of  fat  oxen  from  its  ex- 
tensive pastures.  It  contains  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines. 
In  size  it  ranks  next  to  York,  and  its  hills  rise  into  moon- 

•In  the  Rojr^  Forest  of  Encmaor  the  x«d  dew  stltt  roun  {  uaAoa  Dm^moor^f 
wolf  wu  bunted  in  Queen  £ligabetli*a  time. 
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tains  near  Dartmoor.  The  extensive  waste  called  ^  Dartmoor 
Forest "  lies  in  the  W.,  and  droves  of  email  sheep  pasture 
on  its  high  lands.  In  the  valleys  the  air  is  particularly 
mildi  but  cold  and  bleak  on  the  hills.  Marble  is  abun- 
dant. It  is  drained  by  the  £xe  and  Tamarj  Torridge,  and 
Taw,  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Dart  and 
Teign. 

Exeter  (34,646),  termed  *'  the  Metropolis  of  the  Weet^"  is  a  hand- 
some commercial  city,  being  the  centre  of  an  immense  population, 
which  has  been  greaUy  increased  since  the  completion  of  the  Bristol 
tnd  Exeter  Railway.  It  has  a  pleasant  situation  on  an  eminence  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  £ze.  Its  cathedral  churches  and  public  buildings 
are  much  admired.  Exeter  carries  ou  an  export  trade  in  cider  and 
woollen  goods,  manufacture<i  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  imports 
wine,  fruits,  drugs,  linens,  iron,  hemp,  timber,  and  tallow.  It  also 
has  trade  in  com  and  coaL  Exeter  communicates  with  Topsham 
by  means  of  a  canal  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  considerable  size. 

Flymontli,  with  a  citadel,  is  noted  for  manufactures  and  a  large 
foreign  trade;  its  government  dock-yards,  gun  wharf,  victualling 
ofiBce,  and  royal  marine  barracks,  strong  fortifications,  great  naval  and 
and  military  establishments,  are  much  praised  >  with  a  spacious  har- 
bour, protected  by  a  gigantic  breakwater.  The  EddysUme  lighthouse, 
about  10  miles  distant,  on  a  granite  rock,  is  an  instance  of  marvellous 
perseverance,* 

Devonport,  a  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard,  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  its  selection  for  one  of  our  principal  naval/  arsenals.  Its  harbour 
is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  has  also  been  chosen 
as  the  site  of  one  of  the  great  naval  steam  yards.  Its  dockyards 
cover  ninety-six  acres.  It  forms  the  headquarters  of  the  western 
military  district.  Its  industry  is  naval  and  commercial ;  the  locality, 
however,  is  an  agricultural  one. 

Barnstable  (11,636)  well-built^  on  the  Taw,  has  paper,  leather,  and 
malting  trade. 

Bldeford  (6,953),  prettily  situated  on  the  Torridge,has  considerable 
shipbuilding,  imports  timber  from  America  and  the  Baltic,  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  coals  from  S.  Wales. 

EzmontH  (7,538),  a  watering-place  enjoyable  at  all  seasons  from 
its  climate,  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  spacious 
docks,  etc.,  and  the  building  of  tastsfoi  residences  in  the  vicinity. 

*  Firit  erected,  1696 ;  blown  down  In  a  hnrricane,  1703  ;  destroyed  by  fira,  1156, 
The  present  structure,  which  is  a  circular  tower  of  stone  86|  feet  high,  strongly 
eemented  together,  and  flnnly  cramped,  was  built  17l»9. 
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HfinuMmbe  (4,000),  an  improviBg  watering-j^acei  haa  a  safe  bar- 
boar,  and  a  good  herring  fishery. 

Torquay  (18,000).  on  Torbay,  is  a  delightful  watering-^aoa^  with  a 
mild  climate,  being  sheltered  by  hills.' 

BrUham,  on  Toribay,  is  oonsiderad  one  of  the  nuldeet  watering- 

plaoes  in  England.  ,     ,  .      -n  _x 

Daftmonth  (4,978),  an  old  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  was 

burned  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Tlyerton  (10,000),  a  town  standing  among  hills  on  the  river  Eak, 
has  manufactures  of  lace,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre. 

Honitoa  (S,000)  has  a  similar  indastry.  Its  streets  aie  well  lighted 
dnd  paved.    Totnes,    a  railway  centre,  has  a  raoe-ooune, 

Oomwaill,*  whose  mines  have  for  centuries  given  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  is  a  ragged  county,  witih  the 
most  southern  and  most  western  points  in  England,  with 
many  barren  highlands,  an  ungenial  climate,  and  a  light  soil. 
Fishing  is  here  a  very  important  industry.  The  minerals, 
which  are  chiefly  tin,  coj^w,  and  lead,  are  mostly  in  the  W. 
The  E.  is  (igriculturaL  The  Land's  End  is  nearly  on  the 
meridian  of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  It  is  drained  l^  the  Tcmar 
and  Camtl.     The  pilchard  fishery  is  along  the  N.  coast. 

Bodmin  (5,000),  the  capital,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ooonty, 
owes  its  importance  to  the  mineral  wealth  in  its  vicinity. 

Lanneeston  (2,935),  on  l^e  Tamar,  in  the  extreme  K,  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  small  hill,  and  is  a  very  ancient  town. 

Tmrof  (11,000),  a  well-built  town,  has  extensive  trade  in  tin,  lead, 
oopper  mining  and  smelting  works ;  hence  called  the  mining  capital 
of  the  county.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  brothers  Lander,  the  Afri- 
can travellers. 

Llakeaxd  (4^  700),  an  imfMi^oving  town,  is  irregulaily  built. 

FUmoath  (5,294),  with  a  good  harbour,  exports  tin  and  oopper. 
y     FadsMw  exports  potters'  clay,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the 
pilchard  fishery. 

Femaace  (10,406),  on  Mounts  Bay,  the  most  westerly  town  in 
England,  is  noted  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  the  exportation  of  tin  and  fish,  is  the  market  town 
for  a  large  agricultoral  district,  besides  being  an  active  seaport.  Sir 
H.  Davy  was  bom  here. 

8t  Ivas  (10,000)»  with  coasting  trade  and  a  pUchard  fishery,  is  an 

*  In  shape  like  a  honi  or  oomaeopia;  hence  its  name. 

t  So  caUed  from  the  Oonliih  wnrd  rrtim,  which  meani  "  tliret  afereoiSi* 
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old  toUm  on  a,  bsy  of  sam^  name,  where  Perkin  Warbeck  landed  to 
inflame  the  OomiBh  rebellion,  1487. 

St.  AnsteU,  near  a  bay  of  same  name,  has  rich  tin  and  copper 
mines  in  its  vicinity.    Porcelain  clay  is  also  found  here. 

Somersety  with  fertile  valleys  and  hills  running  in 
parallel  ridges,  is  a  rich  agricultursJ  county,  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  soil  and  scenery.  It  is  along  the  low  lands  near 
the  coast  that  the  famous  "  cheddar  '*  cheese  is  produced. 
The  valleys  yield  excellent  crops  of  com  and  grass ;  and  its 
manufactures  are  important.  Geese  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  In  the  north  of  the  county  coal  and  lead  are 
found,  particularly  in  the  Mendip  hills.  It  is  drained  by 
the  AvoTif  Parrot,  and  Tone. 

Taunton  (15,000),  with  some  good  buildings,  is  the  capital  and 
assize  town.  There  are  some  small  silk  and  woollen  manufactories, 
but  the  principal  trade  is  agricnlturaL  Imports  of  Welsh  coal,  and 
exports  of  agitcultural  and  dairy  produce  are  brought  by  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal.  Here  Monmouth  proclaimed  himself  king,  1685,  and 
here  the  inhuman  Jeffries  held  the  bloody  assizes. 

Frome  (12,000)  is  11  miles  south  of  Bath,  near  Selwood  Forest, 
on  a  river  of  same  name ;  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  ale. 

Bath*  stands  on  the  Avon;  a  well-built  city,  and  a  good  market  of 
beef,  veal,  mutto^,  etc.;  contains  a  greater  number  of  booksellers  and 
circulating  libraries  for  its  size  than  any  city  of  the  empire.  The 
waters,  to  which  the  city  owes  its  origin,  well  known  to  the  Bomans, 
retain  all  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  attract  numerous  visitors, 
particularly  fashionable  invalids. 

Weston-Snper-Mare,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  on  the  coast, 
nearly  opposite  Cardifif,  is  the  resort  of  many  of  the  nobility,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  inhabitants  of  the  midland  and  western 
coontieB.  It  is  the  nearest  English  port  to  south  Wales.  Its  cli- 
mate is  bracing. 

dburtoabiuy  (3,670),  with  mins  of  an  old  abbey  which  once  covered 
60  acres,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  shoe  trade. 

Bildflewater  (12,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parrot,  produces  ex- 
cellent scouring  bricks,  called  bath- bricks;  is  remarkable  for  the 
height  of  its  tide,  which  sometimes  f onns  a  bore ;  has  coasting-trade, 
and  ia  the  birth-place  of  Admiral  Blake. 

WeUs  (4,517).  a  joint  bishop's  see  with  Bath,i8  pleasahtly  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Mendip  hills  j  and  besides  its  cathedral,  considered  one 

*  It  bM  been  eaUed  **  a  dty  of  terraces  and  eiceoenta.*' 
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of  the  most  saperb  in  the  kingdom,  it  has  many  attraotionii  The 
trade  is  at  present  chiedy  retail ;  the  eiik  and  other  manufactureB,  for 
i«1iich  it  wai  once  fam^nfi,  having  been  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  the  com  market  haying  declined  considerably.  But  it  stands  in 
an  important  district^  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  on  account 
of  its  antiquities. 

Gloucester,  though  generally  classed  as  an  inland 
county,  on  account  of  the  great  width  of  the  Severn  estuary 
here  is  also  regarded  as  maritime.  It  is  naturally  con- 
sidered under  three  heads :  the  HUl,  which,  though  con- 
siderably elevated,  has  a  moderate  climate ;  the  Foley  which 
extends  along  the  Severn  on  both  sides,  consisting  of  a  rich 
loam ;  Dean  Forest,  the  largest  in  England,  constitutes  the 
third  division,  supplies  most  of  the  timber  to  the  navy, 
and  lies  W.  of  the  Severn.  Lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  found 
in  large  quantities  ;  but  agriculture  and  dairy  farming  con- 
stitute the  special  industry.  Excellent  cheese  is  made.  It 
is  drained  by  the  SeverUf  the  AvoUf  and  the  fTyi, 

Gloucester  (18,330),  the  cap.,  with  a  magnificent  cathedral,  stands 
on  the  Severn,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  flax,  timber,  and  iron. 
Its  commerce  is  increasing.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  and  Whitfield,  the  preacher.    It  has  a  large  number  of  statues. 

Bristol,  a  county  of  itself,  is  an  irregularly  built  city,  and  ranks 
as  our  third  great  port ;  its  trade  with  the  S.  of  Ireland,  S.  Wales, 
the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  places,  being  most  extensive.  It 
has  also  numerous  manufactories  of  glass,  soap,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  some  floor-cloth  factories,  iron  founddes, 
ship-yards,  chain -cable  works,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  is  surrounded 
by  coal-fields.  Tht  public  buildings  are  noteworthy.  Its  cathedral 
was  originally  part  of  an  old  abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  made  m 
free  port  in  1848,  since  which  the  city  has  greatly  increased.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  Southey  the  poet,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  other  im-> 
portant  individuals. 

Clifton,  on  a  high  rock,  is  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  has  mineral  springs^ 
\  and  a  genial  climate,  and  a  much-admired  suspension  bridge. 

Stroud  (38,002),  amidst  the  Cotswolds,  has  water  celebrated  for  the 
dyeing  of  scarlet  and  other  grain  colours,  on  which  account  the  clothing 
trade  has  been  extended  for  upwards  of  20  mUes  along  the  river  Frome. 
It  has  woollen  and  fuUing  mills,  and  dyeing  establishments,  and  pro* 
duces  the  best  billiard  cloths.  Painswick,  BisUy^  and  DurMlty,  are 
engaged  in  the  oloth  trade  in  this  distriot* 
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Cliti,tailiain»  on  tihe  imall  river  CheU,  deUgbtfoUy  situated  in  the 
Tale  of  Gloucester,  at  che  base  of  the  Cotswoids,  is  celebrated  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  medicinal  properties  of  its  waters. 
In  summer  the  town  is  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  spriogs,  in  winter  it 
is  frequented  for  its  hunting  and  society,  being  a  pleasure  town.  It 
has  many  fine  public  buildings,  including  a  theatre^  assembly,  and 
concert  rooms,  and  some  good  schools. 

Cirencester  (7,681),  on  the  Chum,  formerly  a  place  of  eminence^ 
whose  abbot  had  a  seat  in  parliament^  called  the  metropolis  of  the 
Cotswolds,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Hoyal  Agricultural  College  The 
district  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  a  great  wool  mart  i  but  carpets 
and  cutlery  are  manufactured. 

Tewkesbury  (5,409),  on  the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
in  the  fertile  vale  of  Evesham,  was  once  famous  for  its  monastery.  U 
has  manufactures  of  lace  and  hosieiy,  a  grammar  school,  and  some 
literary  institutions.  Here  Edward  IV.  defeated  the  Lancastrians, 
1471.  Stow  is  a  seat  of  the  shoe  trade. 

* 

Monmoutli*  formerly  in  Wales,  rich  in  minerals  (coal 
and  iron),  combines  of  late  years  agricultural,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  moorland  on  the  S.,  hilly  in 
the  W.,  with  every  variety  of  scenery.  The  Usk  is  the  chief 
river;  the  Rvmney  divides  this  county  from  Glamorgan, 
and  the  Wye  from  Gloucester*   Welsh  is  much  spoken  here« 

Homnontli  (5,874),  on  the  Wye,  is  the  chief  town  of  this  prosperous 
county,  surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  is  ^e  centre  of 
mineral  wealth,  and  contains  many  elements  of  prosperity.  It  has  a 
grammar  school,  and  is  the  birth-place  of  Henry  V. 

Abergavenny  (7,000),  an  old  town  among  the  hills,  has  an  old  castle 
of  historical  note,  a  grammar  school,  coal  and  iron  trade. 

Newport  (26,957),  on  the  Usk,  now  raises  its  head  as  an  important 
oommercial  station  by  its  exports  of  iron  and  coal,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  has  arisen  in  coal 
for  steam  purposes,  steel  rails,  and  tin  plates.  Here  the  Chartist  riots 
broke  out  (1839),  under  frost 

Chepstow,  a  fast  improving  town  near  the  month  of  the  Wye^  with 
trade  in  timber,  iron,  coals,  wines^  and  cider,  has  the  highest  tide  in 
the  British  Isles,  which  often  rises  to  60  or  70  feet.  Here  on  a  rock, 
on  the  river's  brink,  stands  an  old  castle,  an  impressive  ruin. 

Fa&typool  (5,000)9  a  town  N.  of  Newport^  is  the  place  where  the 

*  In  this  oonntr  snd  Breekndckt  large  aad  eaefnl  nmles,  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  are  mach  used,  and  the  Spaniah  breed  has  been  snccessfolly  introduced. 
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art  of  imitating  Japaa  vaniish  was  diacovered.    It  has  extensive  iron 
and  coal  trade. 
Tredegar  (10,000)  is  famous  as  a  coal  and  iroa  seat. 

Hereford,  famous  for  its  cattle,  bops,  aud  wheat,  pro 
duces  much  oider.  The  surface  traversed  by  the  Wye  is 
richly  wooded,  orchards  cover  extensive  districts.  The 
Malvern  hills  touch  the  east  border,  and  many  other  hills 
are  found  in  the  county ;  a  good  loam  soil  is  in  the  low- 
lands. 

Hareford  (18,355),  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  cathedral  and  some  fine 
public  buildings,  stands  on  the  Wye ;  ha3  manufactures  of  leather 
gloves,  hats,  flannels,  and  cutlery;  and  trade  in  cider,  hops,  com, 
wool,  back,  and  timber.  In.  October  the  largest  fair  in  England  for 
cattle  and  sheep  is  held  in  this  city ;  many  orchards  surround  it.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  D.  Garrick.  and  General  Havelock. 

^eomlngter  (6,000),  with  narrow  streets,  on  the  small  river  Logg, 
in  a  fertile  vale,  has  trade  in  hats,  cider,  hops,  and  coarse  cloth. 

Ledlraxy  (5,000),  near  which  are  some  marble  quarries,  has  trade  in 
hops^  perry,  and  cider. 

Shropshire,  with  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil  in  the 
N.  and  E.,  is  hiUy  in  the  S.  ajad  W.  The  Wreckia 
rises  1,300  feet,  and  the  Comdon  mountain  1,700  feet, 
above  sea-level.  The  Severn,  running  from  W.  to  S.E., 
divides  it  into  two  almost  equal  portions.  Thi^  county  pro- 
duces pitch  and  tar  in  abondanoe.  Colebrook-dale,  with 
large  iron-works,  runs  along  the  Severn  between  two 
nicely-wooded  hills,  and  has  a  coal-field.  It  has  also  some 
moors  and  bogs,  or  mosses*  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  j  but  iron,  coal>  and  lead  constitute 
valuable  industries. 

BbrewBlnixy  (23^300),  on  the  Severn,  has  a  grammar  school,  founded 
by  Edward  VI. ;  manufactures  of  linen,  thread,  canvai^  and  iron-waresj 
an  extensive  trade  in  coal,  and  a  salmon  fishery.  It  has  some  hand- 
some churches;  and  here  Harry  Hotspur  fell,  having  been  diefeated  by 
Henry  IV^  1403.  It  has  a  good  aiarket  of  provisions  and  Welsh 
flannels.     Its  cakes  are  much  esteemed. 

Oswestzy  (7,308),  near  the  borders  of  Waleii,  so  named  from  the 
Saxon  king,  Oswald.   Its  manufactures  are  coarse  linens  and  woollens. 
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Ludlow  (5^087),  ontheTeme,  isawallbiulttownmihemidttof  ft 
fertile  ooontry,  has  «  graminar  school,  nuueum,  and  other  pahUe 
bnildingB. 

BMtSfBUKttk,  on  the  Sevetn,  has  been  long  famoiu  for  its  gonsmiths. 

WaUlagAom  has  coal  mining,  metal,  and  glass  wock&  Some  mineral 
springB  aie  in  the  Tieinitj.   Us  college  is  well  knowxb 

Stafford  may  be  treated  under  three  heads :  the  diBtrict 
of  the  Potteries  in  the  N.,  the  great  coal  and  iron  district 
in  the  S.^  called  the  Black  Country;  and  the  agricultural 
district  in  the  centre.  The  prominent  features  of  the  Pot- 
teries are  universal  stacks  of  bricks,  collieries,  and  foundries. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Dove,  excellent  grazing  land 
abounds;  moorlands  are  found  in  the  N.W.,  where  some 
hills  rise  1,000  to  1,200  feet.  In  this  county,  there  are  two 
coal  fields ;  also  marls,  pipe-clay,  and  ironstone,  are  found. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware, 
and  has  a  rapidly  rising  iron  trade.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Trent  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sew,  Lyme,  and  Dove. 

StaJfOTd  (14,437),  on  the  Sow,  the  county  town,  and  one  of  tht 
principal  stations  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  is 
neatly  built,  and  is  the  Isrgest  railway  centre  in  the  county,  lines  radi- 
ating from  it  in  six  different  directions.  The  staple  trade  of  the 
town  is  the  manufacture  of  hoots  and  shoes,  tanning  and  brewing. 
It  has  some  good  public  buildings. 

Wolverhampton,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  town  in  Staffordshire,  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  locks 
and  keys,  hardware,  japanned  ware,  and  heavy  iron  articles.  There 
are  numerous  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  in  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood.  Of  the  iron  and  coal  district,  in  the  S.  of  the  county,  Wolver- 
hampton may  be  termed  the  metropolis. 

WedBMtniry,  very  much  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  produces- axles, 
wheels,  ghrders,  iron  and  brass  tubes  for  locomotives,  saws^  harness, 
grates,  and  guns.    It  has  numerous  good  schools. 

BUston,  an  improving  town  on  a  hill,  hss,  in  addition  to  the  abov^ 
steel  and  japanned  wares,  foundries,  forges,  and  slitting  mills. 

Walsall  has  monniaotnres  of  saddlers'  ironmongery,  the  most  ex« 
tensive  in  the  kingdom ;  iron  bedsteads,  spectacle-frames,  and  small 
steel  goods  are  largely  produced.  It  has  a  grammar  school  and  many 
pnhhc  bnildingqk 

Wtit  BsonMrlidi  is  now  very  induatrioui  in  the  iron  and  ooal  teade. 
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The  gas  works  are  tHe  lax^gesfc  known,  «nd  sapply  gas  sixteen  mflea 
vonnd. 

Hanley,  the  central  town  of  the  Potteries,  is  two  miles  front 
Kewcastle-under-Lyne.  Within  a  radios  of  five  miles  there  is  a  popa« 
lation  of  160,000  persons,  employed  in  the  pottery, 'glass,  coal,  and 
iron  trades.  The  district  around  is  almost  exhanstless  in  coal  and 
ironstone.  It  has  a  school  of  art,  several  religions  edifices,  and  m 
mechanics'  institute  ;  a  town-hall,  museum,  and  cattle-market 

BuTslem,  on  an  eminence^  is  well-built  and  much  engaged  in  china 
And  glass  making.    It  has  some  good  public  buildings. 

Stoke,  in  the  Potteries,  has  also  extensive  trade  in  iron  and  coal, 
and  comprehends  many  townships.  It  has  many  fine  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  schools. 

Newcastle-nnder-Lyne,  with  broad  paved  streets,  has  cotton  fac- 
tories, manufactories  of  hats,  and  potteries,  iron  works,  and  laige 
collieries  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  many  public  buildings,  including  m 
grammar  school. 

Leek,  a  town  with  silk  manufactures,  is  well-built  on  an  eminei  ce. 
Is  a  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  twists  Aud 
ribands.     It  has  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Cheadle  has  manufactures  of  tape,  brassy  tin,  and  copper*  It  is 
on  the  Tean,  in  the  midst  of  plantations. 

Tamworth,  the  capital  of  the  Mercian  kings  in  Saxon  times,  is  a 
railway  centre,  on  the  Tame,  with  brick-making,  brewing,  and  dye- 
ing.   It  has  a  grammar  school  and  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Bnrton-on-Trent,  consisting  of  two  principal  streets,  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  hats,  and  iron-works.  Its  ale  is  universally 
esteemed,  and  its  breweries  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Llchfidld  (7,380),  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Johnson,  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  grammar  school,    ^his  city  stands  in  a  fine  valley. 

Worcester,  with  rich  pastures  in  the  valleys,  has  several 
hills,  two  of  which  run  nearly  parallel.  The  Malvern  hills, 
running  on  the  W.  parallel  to  the  Severn,  are  green  to  the 
summit,  and  afford  good  sheep  pasturage.  The  Clent  hills 
run  towards  the  E.  of  the  county.  The  Avon,  Stour,  and 
Severn  drain  the  county;  the  latter  running  through  it 
from  N.  to  S.  Apples,  pears,  potatoes,  and  hops,  are 
largely  produced.  The  climate  is  dry  and  the  rain£Edl  very 
mall  compared  with  other  districts. 

Worcester  (33,221),  a  well-built^  pleasant  dty,  in  m  nice  oonntry, 
with  broad  streets,  has  a  cathedral  aad  many  other  places  of  wonhips 
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a  theftt^  library,  and  a  grammar  achool.  It  is  noted  for  iti  manu- 
facture of  gloves  and  porcelain ;  vinegar,  sauoea,  lace,  and  mannres. 
In  165]  Cromwell,  with  30,000  men,  here  defeated  Charles  IL 

Bewdley  (3,000),  near  the  Severn,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  manu 
factures  of  carpets,  combs,  and  some  iron  and  brass  works. 

Bromsgrove,  with  a  rich  grammar  school,  is  famous  for  its  mania 
facturas  of  buttons,  nails,  and  needles. 

Dudley,  one  of  the  most  important  business  towns  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron,  besides  trade  in  lime- 
stone and  coal.  Glass  is  also  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  in  a  detached  part  of  the  county,  and  surrounded  by  S.  Stafford* 
shiro.  Its  castle  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians.  In  the 
vicinity  spas  exist. 

Kalvam  (5,000X  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  best  frequented 
watering-places,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  dedivity  of  the  Malvern 
fiiUs.  The  admirable  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  fame  of  its  nume- 
rous physicians,  attract  great  numbers  oC  persons,  while  its  many 
natural  beauties  render  it  a  favourite  resort  to  pleasare*seekers  even 
in  the  winter.     It  has  a  college. 

Beddltoh  (6,000)  has  mannfactnres  of  needles,  producing  70  or  80 
millions  per  week ;  it  also  pro'duces  fishing  tackle. 

Kidderminster  (22,000),  on  the  Stour,  has  great  carpet  manufactures, 
a  grammar  school,  and  other  public  bmldings. 

Droitwloh  (6,000),  with  prolific  salt  springs,  and  8k>url>ridgt 
(10,000),  with  crucibles,  are  industrious  towns. 

Warwick,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Avon,  has 
rich  soil,  a  mild  climate,  and  combines  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industry  with  agriculture.  It  is  very  much  a  level 
county  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has  some  fine  plantations,  and 
A  small  coal  field.  Several  cands  traverse  this  county, 
forming  convenient  means  of  transport  before  railways  were 
introduced. 

Warwick  (11,000),  an  ancient  town,  burnt  in  1694,  but  beautifully 
rebuilt  on  an  eminence  near  the  Avon,  has  many  ancient  monuments 
and  buildings  ;  the  most  important  is  Warwick  Castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  standing  on  a  rock  forty  feet  in  height.  Gnsar'a 
Tower,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fabric,  is  147  feel 
high.  Guy's  Tower,  at  the  north  angle,  130  feet  high,  was  erected  in^ 
^  1394.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  its  splendour  and  elegance. 
In  the  green-house  is  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase,  presented  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  and  capable  of  containing  163  gallons,  bjeing  31  feet  in 
«nrcttmference.    It  was  considerably  injured  by  fire,  1872. 
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BlrmlnglMm,  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  eomfe^,  cm  the  £e%  is  m  greftti»- 
dnitrial  8eat»  witu  the  moot  eztensive  mamitactoree  of  machinery, 
fire-arms,  eto^  in  the  world.  It  standi  on  the  aide  of  a  hill,  nearly  in  th« 
form  of  a  orescent:  its  lower  part  ia  formed  <^  workshops  and  ware- 
bouaes,  etc.,  the  npper  of  regular  and  handsome  buildings.  Ii^  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  "  smithes  that 
DSC  to  make  kniyes,  and  all  manner  of  ontling  tools,  and  lorimers  that 
make  bitte%  and  a  great  many  nailoani"  The  mannfaeture  of  fire- 
aims  was  introduced  after  the  fievolutioa  in  1688^  and  has  increased 
with  amagring  rapidity.  Swords  and  aocoutrements  are  mannfaotored 
fn  large  quantities.  The  button  manufacture,  and  that  of  light  and 
heavy  steel  goods,  and  steel  pena»  as  well  as  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
glass -cutting,  die-sinking,  electro-plating,  edge-tools^  agiioultural  im« 
plements,  lamps,  and  gasaliers,  iron  bedsteads,  and  laminating,  are 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Most  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  their  residences  in  the  Yicinity  ru  the  town,  and  many 
of  these  display  much  architectural  taste.  The  machinery  made  use 
of  in  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  will  ever  rank  among  the 
highest  productions  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  most  valuable  in* 
yentions  of  the  age.  Priestly,  Hutton,  |md  Watt^  long  resided  here. 
It  has  a  grammar  school,  park,  and  codnciI>halL 

OOYentry,*  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  consisting  of  the  oily  and 
municipality,  is  celebrated  for  every  style  of  plain  and  fancy  silli. 
ribbons,  gimp- trimming,  and  silk  plush ;  for  the  manutaotnre  of 
watches,  and  for  its  dyeing  establishments.  The  surrounding  villagea 
are  engaged  in  similar  industries. 

Bugby  (14,000),  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Avon,  has  a  popular 
school.  It  has  some  good  buildings,  fine  streets^  and  modem  houses  | 
is  a  great  railway  centre. 

Btratford  (6,000),  on  the  Ayon,  is  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeaie^  and 
the  place  where  he  died ;  it  has  a  grammar  school 

IdeamlDgton  (22,000)  is  celebrated  for  its  twelve  medicinal  springs 
and  has  a  great  hunting  season  from  October  to  June^  when  the  town 
is  very  full  of  visiters.  It  is  handsomely  built^  havmg  broad  atreetSi 
nice  squares  and  crescents. 

XenUworUi,  neatly  built^  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  formerly 
the  seat  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Here  for  seventeeu  days  Queea 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  cost  oC 
£1,000  a  day,  equal  £5,000  of  our  mon^.  Some  fine  public  build« 
ingli,  including  a  grammar  school,  exist. 

Leicester,  with  gently  riaing  hilia^  has  a  rich  soil  in  tha 
B.W* :  but  in  K.£.,  where  a  light  soil  18  found,  it  is  rathsr 

*  Ita  walla,  la  1683,  were  demoUahed  by  Gbsrlea  XL 
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poor.  It  produces  the  largest  sheep  and  coach  horses ;  and 
mora  than  half  the  land  is  under  pasturage.  Green  crops  are 
largely  produced,  and  much  cheese  is  made  in  its  extensive 
dairies.  Its  rivers  are :  Avan^  Soar,  Anker^  and  fFelland, 
all  of  which  rise  in  the  W.  of  the  county. 


Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  is  tlie  first  oommercial  town  of  importance  on 
the  railway  route  between  London  and  the  North.  It  is  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity,  having  been  a  city  intiie  time  of  the  Heptarchy. 
It  employs  a  great  number  of  pertons  in  combing  and  spinning  wool, 
and  manufacturing  it  into  articles  of  hosiery,  in  making  elastics  for 
boots,  and  lace.  It  has  excellent  schools.  Here  Cardinal  Wolsey 
died,  1530L     It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Charles  I.  ,.1645. 

Loflghborovgh,  unoag  fertile  meadows  on  the  Soar,  has  manu- 
factures of  wooUen  and  cotton  hosiery,  lace,  millinery,  boots  and 
shoes. 

Ashby-de-Ia-Zoueh,  a  nice  town  with  a  good  market;  ooal  and 
ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  has  manufactures  of 
hats  and  hosiery,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Blmadey.  a  well ,  built  town,  has  Roman  ramainB  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  coarse  hocaery. 

Helton  HowtiTay  is  a  handsome  town^  with  extensive  stabling  for 
the  fox  hunters  who  frequent  it.  It  also  makes  pork  pies  for  the 
London  markets 


Lincolll,  a  very  flat  county,  with  about  112  miles  of  a 
low  marshy  coast,  has  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is  greatly 
enriched  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry.  It  pro- 
duces splendid  oxen  of  a  large  size ;  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  a  staple  industry,  most  of  the  fens  now  being  rich 
pastures.  This  county  supplies  London  with  many  of  its 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  wild  fowl.  Its  surface  presents 
three  natural  divisions :  the  Fens^  now  protected  by  firm 
embankments  frcna  the  sea,  which  formerly  inundated  them, 
%re  highly  productive;  the  EeathSyljing  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  Grantham,  more  elevated,  are  well  cultivated ;  and 
the  Wolds,  which  run  N.  W.  to  the  Humber,  also  produce 
good  crops.  The  Witham  has  most  of  its  course  in  the 
county,  and  t«he  Trmt  and  Wetland  also  run  through  it. 
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Iilncaln  (26,762%  the  cap.,  an  aDcienI  city,  stands  <m  the  Witbam, 
OB  the  alope  of  a  hill.  The  cathedral,  on  an  eminence,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  Its  bell  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  in  England.  There  are  extensive  corn  mills  and 
iron  works ,  linseed  cake,  mannies,  and  hides  for  tanning  are  ex- 
tensively imported;  an  enormous  coa],  wool,  and  com  trade  is 
carried  on.  Its  horse  fair  is  celebrated.  The  "battle  of  Lincoln," 
in  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  occurred  in  1141,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  French  called  the  '*Faur  of  Linoohi "  in  1217. 

Bpaldlng  (23,000)  is  in  an  extensive  agricultural  district ;  it  is 
also  a  port,  being  about  eight  miles  from  the  Wash,  on  the  Welland, 
by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  m  considerable  trade  in  com,  coals, 
wood,  fiax,  and  hemp ;  and  has  a  large  cattle  market. 

Boston  (15,576),  a  thriving  town,  on  the  Witham,  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe  in  deals,  battens,  hemp^ 
iron,  and  linen.  It  imports  coals  from  Sunderland  and  Newcastle, 
and  manufactures  agricultural  machinery  ;  it  has  a  grammar  schooL 

Grimsby  (20,238),  on  the  Humber,  has  a  fine  harbour,  extensive 
ship-building,  and  fishing  trade. 

Loath  (10,500),  on  the  Ludd,  has  carpet  making,  foundries,  tan- 
neries, ti-afiic  in  coal  and  grain ;  a  com  exchange  and  grammar  school. 

Orantham  (5,000),  is  a  fine  town  on  the  Witham,  with  agricultural 
industry,  and  manufactures  of  much  esteemed  cakes. 

Stamford  (7,8^),  handsomely  built,  with  trade  in  malt»  coal,  and 
freestone,  is  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district. 

Homcastle,  on  the  Bane,  has  a  magnificent  horse  fair,  and  trade 
in  com,  leather,  and  wool. 
Gainsborough  (7,000),  on  the  Trent^  has  extensive  iron  works. 

Rutland,  the  smallest  connty  in  England,  is  well 
uratered  by  the  Welland  and  many  smaller  streams.  Com 
and  pasture  land  abound.  The  surface  has  open  valleys 
running  E.  and  W.,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  loi^ 
hills  and  gentle  elevations,  particularly  in  the  north-east. 

OaKham  (3,000),   on  the  vale  of  Chatmoss    fairly  built,  has  an 
ancient  castle,  and  a  grammar  school. 
Wstai&uuD.  (2,000)  has  a  large  school,  and  some  agricultural  trade. 

Nottingham  consists  of  a  broad  valley,  very  fruitful 
on  the  E.  where  a  clay  soil  exists,  but  rather  woody  and  un- 
fruitful on  the  W.    The  climate  is  remarkablv  dry.    Its 
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agricnitare  has  lately  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  ai 
well  as  its  cattle-rearing.  Sherwood,  the  only  royal  forest 
N.  of  the  Trent,  has  much  declined  in  extent.  A  small 
portion  of  the  S.  Yorkshire  coal  field  runs  into  this  county. 
Some  good  orchards  and  market  gardens  are  found.  It  ifl 
drained  by  the  Trent,  and  its  tributary  the  Idle, 

Hottlng'liaiii,  on  a  rock  of  soft  stone,  is  a  seat  of  the  silk  and  cotton, 
hosiery,  and  lace  manufactures.  There  are  silk  afid  cotton  mills,  and 
establishments  for  dyeing  and  bleaching.  Tanning  of  leather  is  also 
carried  on  extensively.  A  great  malting  trade  exists,  and  a  large 
business  is  done  in  com  and  flour.  Here  Charles  I.  raised  his  stan- 
dard, 1642.     It  has  a  grammar  school. 

Newark  (12,000),  on  an  island  in  the  Trent,  has  manufactures  ot 
sheetings  and  other  goods;  and  exports  largely  malt,  com,  wool, 
gypsum,  and  limestone.  It  haa  a  grammar  school.  Charles  I.  hero 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Scots,  1646. 

Kansfltid  (9,000),  an  ancient  and  populous  town  on  the  borders  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  mining 
district.  It  has  a  hosiery  trade,  iron  foundries,  malting,  linen  and 
flour  trade. 

East  Retford  (3,194),  on  the  Idle,  contains  a  town-hall,  a  theatre, 
and  a  news-room. 

Worksop  (8,000),  in  a  well  wooded  valley,  near  the  Biver  Bay  ton, 
has  trade  in  com,  malt,  and  liquorice. 

Derby,  is  mountainous  and  hilly  towards  the  N.  and  W, 
including  the  district  of  the  Peak,  which  has  four  summits 
ahove  700  feet  in  height,  and  is  remarkahle  for  its  caverns, 
about  which  many  stories  are  told  to  visitors  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  The  highlands  are  intersected  by  nar- 
row valleys.  Rich  grain  crops  are  produced  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts, and  lead  is  found  in  the  elevated  regions.  Many  woods 
and  coppices  exist  in  Derby,  and  in  general  the  farms  are 
small,  and  mode  of  cultivation  antiquated.  It  has  great 
mineral  wealth.     It  is  drained  by  Derwent,  Dove,  and  Trent 

Bextjy,  on  the  Perwent,  is  famous  for  its  silk  manufactures;  there  are 

also  several  cotton  factories  and  porcelain  works.    Here  aU  kinds  of 

ornaments  are  made  of  the  marble  and  spar  found  in  the  vicinity* 

Many  are  employed  in  the  lapidary  and  jewullery  branches,  trade 
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bk  malt,  and  rolling  milla.  It  liM  »  granmar  adiodl,  and  many  pabUa 
buildings.  Foundries,  tanneries,  soap  works,  and  Ideaching  gronnds 
exist.    Here  in  1745  the  Pretender  hidted  and  returned  to  the  north. 

Belper,  with  large  cotton  manufactures,  stands  on  the  Derwent,  is 
a  flourishing  town,  with  many  chapels  and  churches. 

Buxton  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Wye^  surrounded 
by  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  having  nine  wells, 
whose  waters  are  hot  and  sulphurous,  yet  not  fetid,  but  palatable, 
creating  an  iqspetite.  Their  temperature  is  said  to  bo  more  agreeable 
for  bathing  than  the  waters  of  Bath,  and  they  are  veiy  effioacious  in 
rheumatic  complaints.     It  has  a  library  and  an  assembly  room. 

Glossop  (17)000),  an  important  town  near  the  Peak,  is  actiTe  and 
industrious,  has  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  manufactures^  and  calico 
printing. 

Matlook,  a  town  much  freqnented  for  its  beautifal  scenery  and  its 
baths,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  and  attractive  valley,  surrounded 
by  romantic  hills. 

Ghesterfleld  (11,426),  an  important  town  on  an  eminenoe,  stands 
very  pleasantly  on  the  Rotber.  It  has  extensive  ooal  works,  iron 
foundries,  lace,  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  mannfiictories,  extensive 
malting  establishments,  machine  works  and  potteries.  King  John 
made  it  a  free  borough.  It  has  a  free  school,  and  a  good  agricultural 
market. 

Hertford,  the  greatest  malting  county  in  Englandy  is 

remarkable  for  its  agricultural  improv^atieiits.  It  has  no 
lofty  hills,  the  surface  being  undulating  and  much  covered 
with  wood.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  many  orchards  exist. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Lea  and  Colne, 

Hotfbrd  (7, 164),  tiie  chief  town,  en  the  Lea,  is  a  place  of  oon- 
siderahle  antiquity,  and  does  a  large  malting  trade.  Here  King  John 
of  France;,  and  King  David  II.  of  Scotland,  were  at  the  same  time 
imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

St.  Alban's  (8,303),  a  very  ancient  town,  has  some  splendid  dmrches 
and  pnbUc  buildings.  Here  the  Lancastrians,  were  defeated,  1456; 
and  here,  in  1461,  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  by  Qneea  Margaret 

War^  on  the  Lea,  is  an  important  com  market^  and  siq>pli«s  London 
with  water  and  malt     It  was  the  scene  of  .John  Gilpin's  adventure. 

Watford,  on  the  Colne,  has  a  good  com  and  live  stock  market 

BttCkingfaamy  irregular  in  shape,  is  undulatiiig  in  tlie 

a,  but  crossed  in  the  N.  by  the  Chfltern  hills,  N.  of  which 
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are  the  richest  pastures,  from  whicli  London  receives  much 
batter,  and  fat  cattle.  The  Chiltem  hills,  once  covered  with 
beech,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  820  feet  at  Nettlebed,  give 
name  to  a  nominal  office  enabling  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  vacate  his  seat.  They  rise  to  900  feet,  under  the  name 
of  Wendover  hill.  Some  paper  is  made ;  but  agriculture  is 
the  staple  industry  of  this  county,  which  is  drained  by  the 
Thames  and  OiLse, 

Aylesbury  (28,760),  which  has  broad  handsome  streets,  is  the  capital^ 
and  has  some  silk  factories  ;  and  is  the  place  of  nomination  at  elections 
for  the  comity.     Its  exceUent  breed  of  ducks  is  far-famed. 

BnoTflTig]ia,in  (3,703)  has  a  low  situation  on  the  Ouse,  and  though  an 
ancient  town,  is  of  little  importance.  Bone-lace  is  the  only  manufacture. 

Wycombe,  or  High  Wycombe  (4,811),  with  paper  mills,  lace,  and 
upholstery  trade,  is  a  smaU  borough. 

Eton,  opposite  Windsor,  on  the  Thames,  has  long  been  celebrated! 
for  its  college,  now  attended  by  above  800  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  1440. 

Great  Maxlow  (6,619),  with  many  paper  mills,  stands  on  the 
Thames. 

Olney,  on  the  Ouse,  is  a  market  town,  with  agricultural  trade. 

Oxford,  a  rich  midland  county,  is  hilly  and  woody  on 
the  S.E.,  elevated  and  stony  in  the  N.E.,  but  rich  and  fertile 
in  the  centre,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  being  largely  raised 
Much  dairy  fanning  is  carried  on.  It  is  drained  by  nume- 
rous streams,  tributaries  of  the  Thames.  The  Chiltem  hills, 
a  range  of  chall^,  run  through  the  S. ;  Edgehill  is  on  the 
borders  of  Warwick;  Which  wood  forest,  once  a  wooded. 
tract,  is  on  the  W.,  and  produces  some  forest  marble. 

Oxford  (31,554),  the  capital,  the  seat  of  the  largest  University  in  the 
United- Kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  « 
elean  city,  and  a  bishop's  see.  It  derives  its  chief  support  from  the 
University  ;  but  has  also  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  iron  and  coals.  Its 
streets  are  straight  and  well  paved.  Parliaments  were  often  held 
here.  The  city  stands  between  the  streams  CherweU  and  Isis,  and 
is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  the  number  and  variety  of  its  public  build- 
ings.   It  has  botanic  gardens,  and  an  observatory. 

Hexiley  (4,000),  on  the  Thames,  is  a  handsome  town,  with  a  towtt^ 
hall,  and  a  theatre.    It  is  the  scene  of  an  axmual  regatta. 
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Witney,  <m  the  Windrash,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  has  long  beea 
noted  for  its  blankets. 

Banbnzy  (4^106),  on  the  Cherwell,  is  famous  for  its  cakes  cheese,  and 
ale.  It  has  plush  and  girth  manufactures,  iron  and  timber  works. 
Here  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  in  1469,  the  Earl  Warwick  defeat « 
ing  Edward  lY.,  near  this  town,  at  Edgecote, 

Woodstock  (7}  477).  on  the  Glyme,  with  a  handsome  town  hall,  ia 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather  gloves ;  and  near  it  is  Blenheim^ 
built  and  presented  by  a  grateful  nation  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Northampton^  the  only  county  in  the  Briti&h  Isles 
touched  by  nine  others,  has  good  tillage  and  pasture  land, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  well  wooded  and  watered.  Ex- 
tensive forests  and  plantations  distinguish  it  from  the 
neighbouring  counties :  three  forests  may  be  mentioned  .-^ 
Whittlewood,  or  Whittlebury,  Salcey,  and  Bockingham; 
The  ground  rises  towards  the  N.  and  N«  W.,  with  a  gradual 
slope  towards  the  S.  The  Nen^  TTelland,  Avon,  and  Ov^^ 
drain  this  county.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  varioua 
but  productive. 

Northampton,  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  containing  many 
public  buildings,  and  a  fine  spacious  market-place.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  has  also  lace  and  hosiory, 
leather-dressing,  saddlery,  and  iron-foundries.  Its  horse  fairs  are 
much  frequented.  It  was  burned  in  1675.  In  1460,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  here  defeated  the  Lancastrians. 

Peterborough  (17,429),  on  the  Nen,  once  the  seat  of  a  rich  abbey,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Fen  district,  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  monastic  remains  of  great  interest.  It  has  an  excellent 
grammar  school,  is  a  most  important  railway  centre,  and  the  seat  ol 
large  and  increasing  markets. 

WeUlngborough,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Nen,  has  trade  in  com, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  lace.  It  is  regularly  built  in  modem  styles 
having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738. 

Kettering,  on  the  Nen,  is  well-built,  has  some  splendid  public  build- 
ings. It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  It  has  also  wool« 
stapling,  and  manufactures  plush. 

Huntingdony*  a  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Fen  dis- 
tricty  computed  at  44,000  acres,  of  which  12,000  lure  pro- 

*  Called  by  the  Saxoiu,  Hunter'f  Down. 
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dactive,  has  a  fertile  soil,  with  rich  pasture  lands.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Nen  and  Ouse.  Whittiesea-mere,  a  sheet  of 
water  2  miles  long,  and  1^  broad,  is  in  the  N.  E.,  and 
being  now  drained,  produces  luxuriant  crops. 

Hiuitlngdon  (4,242),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Onse  on  a  rising 
ground,  has  trade  in  malt,  wool,  and  com.  It  has  a  grammar-school. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

St.  Ives  (3,500),  on  the  Ouse,  has  good  cattle  and  sheep  markets,  and 
malting.    Here  Cromwell  resided  as  a  farmer. 

St.  Neots,  a  nice  little  town,  has  paper  manufactures. 

Bedford,  nearly  oval  in  form,  is  a  small  county,  whose 
industry  is  principally  agricultural,  with  a  little  straw-plait 
manufacture.  Eich  dairy  farming  prevails,  and  good  crops 
are  raised  from  its  fertile,  deep  clay  soiL  A  continuation  of 
the  Ghiltem  hills  traverses  it  towards  the  S.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Ouse^  Ivel,  and  Lea. 

Bedford  (17,000),  a  good  grain  market,  in  a  fertile  tract  on  the 
Ouse  (called  the  Yale  of  Bedford),  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  lace,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  coals,  timber, 
and  malt.  A  free  education  is  given  to  children  of  inhabitants  of  aU 
classes,  in  a  series  of  schools,  where  eight  exhibitions  to  coUege  are 
annually  given  to  the  most  deserving  pupils. 

Biggleswade,  on  the  Ivel,  with  a  good  grain  market^  has  manu- 
factures  of  thread-lace,  and  straw  plait. 

Dunstable  (4, 558),  on  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs,  may  be  considered 
the  seat  of  the  straw  plait  industry. 

Lelghton-Buzsard,  on  the  Ousel,  has  lace  and  straw  plait  manu* 
lactures.     It  has  a  handsome  corn-exchange. 

Luton,  on  the  Lea,  is  pleasantly  situated  between  ranges  of  the 
Chetham-hills,  and  employs  many  families  in  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  and  bonnets. 

Oambridge  includes  the  island  of  Ely,  a  marshy  disN 
trict  lying  N.  of  the  Ouse  in  the  Fen  region ;  though  marshy 
and  fenny,  it  is  now  drained  and  beconse  arable  and  splen- 
didly tilled,  and  produces  admirable  oats  and  barley.  This 
county  is  remarkably  level,  and  its  towns  are  situated  on 
small  elevations.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ov^se^  and  its  tnbu- 
taiy  the  Cam. 
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Cambridge  (30,740),  on  the  Oam/derives  its  importance  entirely  from 
ffcs  celebrated  University,  conpisting  of  seventeen  colleges  and  halls 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
rather  narrow. 

Wisbeach  (9,378),  well  built,  on  the  Nen,  is  the  port  of  Cambridge< 
shire.  On  account  of  the  improvements  in  the  river's  navigation,  it  haa 
risen  to  importance;  holds  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  Fev 
district,  and  is  surrounded  with  populous  villages,  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 

Ely,  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  fenny  plain,  is  the  only  English  city 
that  has  no  member  of  parliament. 

Newmarket,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  is  well  known  on  account 
of  its  races,  which  are  held  on  a  fine  heath  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  best  race-course  in  England.  It  has  splendid  public  buildings ; 
great  horse-training  establishments  in  the  vicinity;  malt  and  beer  are 
the  manufactures. 

Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  county,  is  doubtless  the 
most  important  of  the  forty  English  counties,  though  only 
one  other,  Eutland,  has  a  smaller  superficial  extent.  The 
Thames  forms  its  southern,  the  Colne  its  western,  and  the 
Lea  its  eastern  boundary.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
gravel.  The  gently  waving  surface  is  well  adapted  for 
agriculture,  though  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  deep 
loam  near  the  Thames,  is  naturally  poor.  Around  London 
numerous  nursery  gardens,  green-houses,  noblemen's  seats, 
and  every  other  offspring  of  taste  or  luxury,  aire  found. 
A  range  of  small  elevations  protect  the  great  metropolis 
from  the  north  wind. 

London*  (3^251,000),  the  metropolis  in  many  respects  of  all  the  world, 
stands  on  a  plain  through  the  centre  of  which  runs  the  Thames;  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  and  usually  spoken  of  under  five 
heads  : — the  City  (74,732),  containing  the  bank  of  England,  the  Man* 
sion  House,  and  the  Boyal  Exchange,  is  the  centre  of  the  monetary 
transactions,  of  numerous  and  valuable  commercial  and  manuf  actuiini^ 
industries;  the  East  End,  lying  further  down  the  Thames,  is  engaged 
in  everything  connected  with  shipping;  the   West  End^  containiag 

•  Ftrmerly  willed  and  entered  by  aeven  gates— Ludgate,  Aldersgate,  Aldgate, 
Cripplegate,  Newgate,  Moorgate,  and  Bishopsgate;  and  on  the  W.  a  gate  called 
Templebar,  whleh  stlU  remaina.  The  population  of  the  city  proper  is  fait  declining 
from  year  to  year;  the  immense  miiltitades  who  here  transact  hushieas,  prefer  to 
deep  in  the  ei^Uets  of  Loudon. 
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the  dab  houses,  and  most  of  the  thefttres,  with  handreds  of  handsome 
ftreets,  and  thonsands  of  handsome  shops,  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
tristocracy  and  a  few  of  the  fortanate  in  professional  life;  SotUhwark, 
called  the  Borough^  lies  south  of  the  Thames,  abounds  with  numerous 
manufactures,  hop  and  grain  stores,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan- 
neries, and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  industrial  classes ;  Westmrngterf 
lontaining  the  Abbey,  Parliament  Houses,  Law  Courts,  Buckingham 
palace,  is  a  great  centre  of  fashion,  containing  the  town  mansions  o/ 
many  of  the  nobility. 

The  public  buildings  are  too  numerous  to  mention — St.  Panl*s, 
Somerset  House,  the  General  Post-Office,  British  Museum,  the  seve- 
ral palaces,  churches,  theatres,  and  hotels  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

Three  distinct  commercial  industries  exist — the  foreign  trade  and 
wholesale  trade  of  the  port ;  the  manufactures  (glass,  soap,  silk, 
books,  gloves,  hats,  etc.)  of  every  variety;  and  the  retail  trade,  which 
is  unlimited  in  extent  and  variety. 

The  suburbs  of  London  extend  int6  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex ;  and 
it  is  computed  that  the  annual  savings  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
exceed  twenty  millions  of  money. 

To  give  even  a  condensed  description  of  London,  would  require 
a  volume  of  a  very  considerable  size. 

Uxbrldge  (5,346),  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  com  tmde, 
furniture  making,  etc.,  stands  on  the  Colne. 

Staines  (10,338),  about  14  miles  from  London,  stands  on  the 
Thames. 

Brentford  (22,079)f  the  plaoe  of  election  for  the  county^  has  a  hand- 
some  town-hall,  a  brewery,  distillery,  and  saw-mills.  It  is  on  the 
Thames,  and  has  trade  by  the  river.  Here  Prince  Rupert,  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  London  during  a  fog,  was  defeated  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians,  1642. 

Harrow  (10,867)y  about  10  miles  N.  of  London,  has  an  excellent 
grammar  school. 

Bnileld  (16,053),  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery,  contains  a 
government  small  arms  factory  of  good  repute. 

Bromley,  in  the  E.  of  the  county,  has  distilling  and  calico  printing. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  dock  yards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Hampton,  with  its  palace,  called  Hampton  Court,  not  used  as  a 
royal  residence  since  the  time  of  George  II.,  has  delightful  gardens 
open  to  the  public,  and  stands  12  miles  from  London.  It  was  built 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Henry  YIII. 
1525.  The  abortive  attempt  to  reconcile  Frelatists  and  Puritans, 
known  as  '*  Hampton  Court  Conference, "  was  held  here,  160ii 
CromweU  took  up  his  residence  in  the  courts  1651. 
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WALES. 


Wales,  consisting  of  twelve  counties,  lies  on  the  W.  of 
England  proper,  being  bordered  by  the  English  counties  ot 
Cheshire,  Salop, 'Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  The  surface 
is  extremely  mountainous  and  hilly,  many  beautiful  valleys 
lying  between  the  elevated  ridges.  Minerals  abound,  parti- 
cularly in  the  north  and  south  of  the  country.  Much  more 
ndn  falls  in  Wales  than  in  England,  the  average  in  the 
former  being  34  inches,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  only  23 
inches.  The  soil,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surface, 
is  much  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than  tillage.  The 
scenery  in  many  places  is  most  romantic  and  charming. 

Flint,  penetrated  by  Denbigh,  has  rich  mines  of  coal 
and  freestone  in  tha  valleys,  lead,  limestone,  and  calamine 
in  the  hills.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The 
N.  produces  wheat,  but  mining  and  smelting  are  the  chief 
industries.  Its  lead  mines  are  thp  richest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Butter,  cheese,  and  Honey  are  produced,  and 
tiles  and  bricks  are  made.  It  is  drained  by  the  Clwydf  DeCf 
and  Wheeler. 

Mold  (3,000)  on  the  Alyn,  is  the  cap.  Great  qnanlities  of  coals  are 
shipped  from  Flint  (4,000),  Ib  its  casUe,  now  in  ruins,  Kichard  IL 
'i7as  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1399. 
Holywell,  a  thnving  industrial  town,  is  built  on  tbe  declivity  of  a 
hUL  It  has  manufactories  of  cottons  and  gtUlooos,  large  smelting 
houses,  extensive  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  mines,  in  the  neighbourhood 
It  is  so  named  from  St.  WinniCred's  well,  the  most  prolific  spring  ii 
the  world.    It  throws  up  85  hogsheads  of  dean  water  every  minute. 

St.  Asaph,  on  the  Clwyd,  is  a  small  city,  with  a  cathedral  built  of 
yood  in  596  by  St  Asaph,  and  rebuilt  in  1770. 

Denbigh,  is  ragged,  wild,  and  moantainoos,  with  much 
rain,  and  some  excellent  scenery.      Lead  mines  abound 
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the  famoas  vale  of  Cl^d  runs  through  it  for  17  miles, 
And  is  yeiy  prodttctire.    It  is  drained  by  the  Du. 

l>eiiibU3i  (6,322),  on  a  rocky  hill,  is  a  imall  town,  formerly  walled. 
Rntlils,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 
Wrezbam  (8,576),  the  largest  town  in  N.  Wales,  has  extensive  flan- 
nel-making some  paper  mills,  and  lead  and  coal  mines  in  the  Ticins^ 

Carnarvon,  is  the  most  monntainous  county  in  Wales. 
Contains  immense  quantities  of  slate ;  between  200,000  and 
300,000  tons,  are  annually  shipped  from  Bangor  and  Carnar- 
von. Its  rocks  are  stupendous  and  sharp.  On  the  hills  a 
small  kind  of  cattle  graze.  A  few  fertile  tracts  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Conway. 

Caxnarvon  (9,370),  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  town,  partly  on  the 
Menai  Strait,  and  partly  on'the  estuary  of  the  Seiont ;  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  with  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Ireland.  [The 
indastries  are  principally  agricnltnral ,  and  that  portion  of  -Merioneth- 
shire bordering  on  it,  produces  slate.  In  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh  there  are  extensive  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal  worka] 

Baii£:or  (7,000),  delightfully  situated,  a  pleasant  secluded  baihiog- 
place,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  multitudes  in  the  summer  season,  and 
the  head-quarters  for  tourists  to  all  parts  of  North  Wales.  It  is  built 
between  two  ridges  of  rock,  with  a  fine  opening  towards  the  sea ;  and 
beautiful  mountain  and  water  scenery  is  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
hiUs  on  either  side. 

Conway  (3,000),  on  the  river  of  same  name,  is  a  fine  old  town,  has 
an  old  castle  standing  on  a  rock.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Stephenson's  wonderful  tubular  bridge,*  and  Telford's 
charming  and  fairy-like  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait  ;t 
the  slate  quarries  are  productive.  [Llanberis,  Snowdon,  Carnarvon 
Castle,  Aber  Waterfall,  etc.,  are  attractions  in  the  vicinityi] 

Anglesea,}  ^^h  *  rocky  circumference  of  80  miles,  has 

•  The  Britminla  TuibuUw  Bridge,  ISM  feet  loBg,  may  be  aaierlbea  as  a  huge  doable 
barrel  of  a  gan,  the  train  running  slovljr  through  one  barrel,  and  on  the  return  jour- 
ne7  proceeding  through  the  other.  These  tubes,  made  of  wrought-lron  plates,  riveted 
together,  rest  on  massire  pillars,  one  being  placed  in  the  centre  on  a  rock.  la  1848^ 
Stephenson  erected  another  tubular  bridge  across  the  Convray. 

t  This  bridge,  standing  100  feet  abore  high  water,  was  erected  by  Telford  in  IBM. 
for  the  mail  coach.  It  is  550  feet  long,  and  20  feet  broad,  fastened  in  the  rock,  and 
suspended  by  16  Immense  chains. 

t  Called  Mona  by  Tacitus,  Arwn  (the  farthermost  isle)  by  the  Britons;  It  was  s 
great  seat  of  the  Druids;  attacked  by  Paulinus.  the  Roman  commander,  in  A.D.  tfl, 
and  many  of  the  sacred  groves  cut  down.  The  Saxons  gave  it  the  present  lUuiMi 
which  rneani '*  EDgUsbnum's  Island.** 
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two  good  harbours — Beaumaris  and  Holyhead;  a  soO,  when 
well  tilled,  not  nnprodnctiTe ;  with  a  mild  bat  foggy  cli- 
mate ;  a  sorface  bare  and  in  some  places  rocky.  Numbers 
of  small  cattle  are  fed.  The  coasts  have  good  fisheries,  and 
copper  and  marble  aboond.  Holyhead,  or  Holy  Island,  has 
.  wild  send  rocky  N.  coast. 

BeaDmarls  (2,234),  ihe  capital,  on  the  Menai  Strait^  has  sea 
bathing  and  coasting  trade. 

Amlwcdi,  on  the  N.  coast,  has  the  copper  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

Holyliead  (8,300)  is  the  packet  station  for  Ireland.  Its  harbonr, 
formed  by  a  noble  breakwater,  affords  a  secure  roadstead  in  ail  states 
of  the  weather. 

Merioneth,  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  many  deep 
valleys,  has  a  poor  soil  and  scanty  pasturage,  on  which  small 
ponies  and  cattle  are  fed.    Its  towns  are  very  smalL 

DolgeDy,  romantically  sitaated  at  the  foot  of  Coder  Idris,  is  a  lovely 
little  town  amidst  mountains,  lakes,  and  waterfalls. 
Bala,  on  lake  of  same  name,  is  a  clean  town. 
Harledi,  near  the  coast,  has  greatly  declined. 
Baimontli,  a  small  port,  is  a  place  for  sea-bathing. 

Montgom^y,  the  best  wooded  portion  of  Wales,  is  a 

compact  county;  contains  Plinlimmon,  a  high  mountain  with 

good  pastures  on  its  sides;  many  bleak  moor  lands  are  found 

in  this  county,  and  hardy  ponies  graze  on  the  hills.     It  is 

drained  by  the  Severn, 

• 

Montgomery  (1,000),  the  capital,  has  the  remains  of  two  castles ;  ia 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  with  flannel  trade. 

Newtown  (6,000),  another  station  uf  the  flannel  mannfacture,  stands 
on  the  Severn,  in  a  valley. 

Welshpool  (5,000),  on  the  Severn,  has  a  trade  in  flannels  and  mall 

Llanidloes  (3,426),  also  on  the  Severn,  has  a  similar  industry. 

Oardigan,  lying  along  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  level 
and  fertile  towards  the  coast  and  mountainous  inland.  It 
has  lead  mines;  produces  copper,  zinc,  and  slate,  and  some 
silver. 

Cardigan  (3,535),  the  cap.  is  a  small  town  on  the  Teify,  with  activa 
trade,  and  a  herring  fishery. 
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AberystwItU  (7,000),  overhanging  the  sea,  has  a  mon  salubrioiis 
situation,  is  a  favourite  watering-place,  has  a  herring  fishery  with 
some  coasting  trade,  iron  and  coal  mines. 

Lampeter,  on  the  Teify,  is  a  smaU  town.  The  only  Welsh  college, 
called  St  David's,  is  in  this  town.     It  was  founded  1822. 

Pembroke,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  running  across  the 
coanty  from  the  coast,  is  mountainous,  but  has  many  easy 
slopes,  and  some  valleys.     The  scenery  is  in  many  places 
exquisite.    Two  large  inlets  are  found  on  the  coast.    The 
coast  of  this  county  is  only  50  miles  from  that  of  Wexford. 

Pemliroke  (13,741),  the  seat  of  one  of  the  government  dock-yards, 
was  the  birth-place  of  Henry  VIL  Tenby  (3,000),  a  modem  water- 
ing-place, romantically  situated  on  a  promontory,  was  burnt  by  the 
French,  1403.  Haverford  West  (7,000),  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  West  Cleddan,  is  an  active  little  port  with  convenient 
quays.  Milford  (3,000),  with  a  deep  bay,  is  the  packet-station  for 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

Oarmarthen,  mountainous  and  woody,  healthy  and 
fertile,  has  many  long  narrow  valleys.  Though  coal,  lead, 
and  iron  abound,  the  most  important  industry  is  agriculture. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Tawe  and  Totvy. 

Carmarthen  (10,499),  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  nud  populous  town 
on  the  Towy,  which  admits  vessels  of  moderate  burthen.  The  dis- 
trict around  is  important,  on  accouut  of  its  numerous  copper  and 
tm  works,  with  coal  and  lead  mines.  The  town  has  some  fine  public 
buildingSL 

Uanelly  (11,446),  »  flourishing  town  with  increasing  trade,  has 
collieries,  and  coasting  trade. 

Llandovery  (1,861)»  surrounded  by  wild  and  barren  hills,  is  an 
important  town. 

Xldw^lly,  once  walled,  has  an  ancient  castle. 

Llaadeilo,  on  the  Towy,  has  a  nice  situation,  and  is  clean  and 
healthy,  though  badly  biult.  It  was  once  the  abode  of  the  Welsh 
jsnnoes. 

Glamorgan,  the  largest  county  in  Wales,  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  its  profusion  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone; 
its  mineral  wealth  having  caused  towns  to  rise  and  manu- 
factories to  be  built  in  the  most  dreary  regions. 
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Cardiff  (39,625),  the  cap.,  the  great  outlet  for  the  sttrronndiiig  coal 
and  iron  district,  on  the  Taff,  has  a  oommodions  harbonr,  and  a  very 
lively  coasting  trade,  mannfactares  of  iron  and  tin  plates,  and 
coal  works;  has  capacious  docks,  and  its  exports  are  considerable. 
In  its  castle  Robert  of  Normandy  was  confined  28  years  by  his  brother 
Henry.  It  has  a  new  towfi-hall,  merchants'  hall,  crown  conrt,  etc., 
and  belongs  to  the  Marqnis  of  Bnte. 

Merthyr  Tydvll,*  a  great  mining  town,  the  largest  in  Wales,  staada 
in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  county,  on  the  Taff,  among  rugged  and 
bleak  looking  hills.  It  has  the  largest  smeltiiig  fnrnaces  in  the 
world,  in  one  of  which  1,000  tons  of  coals  are  daily  consumed; 
these  with  forges,  rolling  mills,  etc.,  produce  an  amazing  nightly  glare 
for  miles  around.  This  town  is  under  very  imperfect  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  with  the  exception  of  barracks,  and  a  poor-house, 
no  important  public  building  can  be  seen.  The  streets  are  irregularly 
built,  and  the  town  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 

Swansea,  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tawe,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  an  excellent  port,  with  piers,  quays,  large  float- 
ing harbour  and  docks,  and  every  other  accommodation  for  traffic, 
is  the  greatest  copper  market  in  the  world,  the  ore  being  brought 
here  from  all  parts  for  sale  and  smelting.  It  has  extensive  potteries 
and  china  works,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  coals,  patent  fuel, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  tin.  Gower,  the  poet,  and  Beau  Nash 
were  bom  here. 

Neath  (9,134),  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  is  a  busy  place  in  coal 
and  iron,  and  has  also  copper  smelting. 

Llandaff,  with  an  old  cathedral,  is  more  like  a  large  village  than  a 
town,  and  forms  a  place  of  transit  trade. 

Brecknock,  crossed  by  a  chain  of  hills  called  the 
E]»ynt,  S.  of  which  is  delightful  sceneiy,  is  on  the  whole  a 
very  hilly  county;  Brecknock  Beacon  rising  2,682  feet, 
Trecastlet  Beacon,  2,594  feet,  near  the  source  of  the  Usk. 
Coal  is  found  near  the  southern  border,  and  limestone  on 
the  W.  Small  cattle  and  black  sheep  abound  on  the  hills.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Usk  and  its  tributaries. 

BtwUkon  (6,000),  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  on  tbe 
Usk,  is  the  capital ;  has  good  public  buildings,  a  grammar  school 
training  college,  county  hall,  and  market-house;  and  is  much  eai 
gaged  in  agriculture,  iron  and  copper  worka 

«  From  Martyr  Tudfyl.    St.  Tudfyl,  the  daughter  of  a  Welih  chief  was  put   tc 
death  here,  on  account  of  embracing  ChriatiAaity. 
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Bnllthi  on  the  Wye.  has  trout  and  aalmon  fishing,  and  channing 
■cenery.  Here  the  Welsh  prince,  Liewekyn,  was  killed  by  the 
EngliEdi,  1282.     Its  castle  was  the  hunting  seat  of  this  prince. 

Hay,  on  the  Wye,  has  some  woollen  nuumfactures. 

Radnor,  separated  from  Brecknock  by  the  river  Wye» 
is  wild  and  dreary ;  more  than  one-half  of  its  surface  being 
lofty,  and  covered  with  bogs  and  moors.  Badnor-forest,  on 
the  £.,  is  a  wild  moss  and  heathy  tract. 

Frest^lgn,  the  assize  town,  stands  on  the  Lug,  and  is  small  and  un- 
important. 
New  Badiior  ui  also  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Isle  of  Man*  is  divided  into  ^  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
mountain  ridge  running  from  N.  to  S.,  rising  in  the  high- 
est peak^  Snafell,  2,004  feet  above  sea-level,  and  covered 
on  the  sides  with  turf  and  heath.  The  minerals  are 
lead,  copper,  and  tin.  The  climate  is  variable,  damp^ 
%nd  windy ;  but  temperate.  The  summer  is  so  cool  as  to 
cause  late  harvests ;  but  turnips  are  excellent  and  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Fishing  is  an  important  industry.  The 
inhabitants  are  strongly  attached  to  their  native  vales  and 
mountains,  have  a  parliament  of  their  own  called  the  House 
of  Keys,  the  united  branches  of  the  legislature  being  the 
TynwdaX  Court,  The  inhabitants  are  indolent  but  hospitable, 
and  speak  a  language  called  Manx,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic. 

Caatletawn,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  S.  coasts  and  has  some  trade 
with  LiverpooL 

Douglas,  the  largest  town,  is  75  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  has  a 
good  harbour,  with  fisheries  of  cod  and  herriug. 

Feel,  is  a  station  for  the  fleet.    Bamsey  is  the  resort  of  tourists. 

The  Channel  Isles. — ^These  islands,  possessing  a  mild 
and  salubrious  climate,  lie  near  the  coast  of  France,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  taxation.    They  have  a  local  legis- 

*  According  to  latest  returns,  the  total  area  of  the  isle  18180,000  statute  acres 
Of  this  38,222  are  under  com  crops  (including  beans  and  peas),  12,6&8  under  green 
crops,  384  under  bare  fallow,  32,175  under  grass,  and  13,031  are  permanent  pasture. 
I'here  were  6,810  horses,  17,403  head  of  cattle,  53,565  sbeep,  and  6,332  pigs ;  «o  that 
the  number  to  every  100  acre*  under  crops,  fallow,  and  gi'tus,  was  6*7  horses,  20*9 
cattle,  61*9  sheep,  and  5  5  pigs.    This  Isle  has  a  lieutenant-governor.    Fop.,  55,000. 
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latnre  called  "States,"  whose  decrees,  on  leceiTing  the 
sanction  of  the  Qaeen  in  council,  become  law.  Hie  flowers 
and  froits  are  of  the  veiy  best  qoalitj. 

Jersey,*  the  hu^est  of  these  islands,  is  84  miles  & 
of  Portland^  and  4  miles  from  the  French  coast.  It  has  a 
gradual  slope  from  N.  to  S.,  sharp  dilfe  on  the  N.  side,  and 
small  bajTs  and  coves  all  round  ^  some  of  which,  as  St;<. 
Helen  s  bay,  afford  good  anchorage.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  island  is  under  orchards.  The  fisheries^  including  oyster 
and  lobster  fisheries,  ore  very  extensiye  and  valuable.  Hie 
commerce  is  free,  and  consists  of  exporting  dried  fish  to 
Newfoundland,  Brazil,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  the 
imports  are  sugar,  fruity  wine,  etc.  The  people,  who  speak 
Fjench,  are  acute  and  intelligent.  The  temperature  is  milder, 
warmer,  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  England,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  the  system  of  agriculture  is  antiquated. 
They  make  much  dder  ;  and  the  pears  of  the  island  are 
esteemed. 

6L  He])isn,  the  capital,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  iofiy  rock,  open  to 
the  warm  breese  from  the  aoath,  is  a  pleasant  and  gay  town,  with 
mudi  trade  in  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  etc.,  and  much  freqnented  by  tourists. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1781 ;  but  tlwy  woe  diiTen  out  of  it 
in  afew  bonis. 

Qanj,  thoog^  »  vilhiee,  is  the  seat  of  the  oyster  fishery. 

SL  Anlrin  is  a  nice  little  town  on  the  coast. 

Gofimsey;  about  120  mil^  from  Portsmouth,  lies  in 
St.  Michaers  bay,  is  nine  miles  long  and  six  broad, 
with  an  excellent  soil,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  good  cropa 
of  Ycgetables  and  grain,  and  extensive  dairy  friming. 


8t;  nituili  {/SamPiefTe)^  the  only  town  on  the  islaBd,  stands  ob  « 
small  secore  harbour  on  the  K  coast 

Hie  isles  of  ^UenM9^  Sark,  /eCAov,  and  Herm^  are  dependendes  of 
Oaeinaey. 

Aldemey,  with  lofty  diG^  on  the  S.  R,  has  a  sand^  soil 

niliUle.with 
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around  the  coast,  but  many  fertile  valleys  in  the  interior, 
in  one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  isle,  stands  Aldemey^ 
the  capital.    The  reputation  of  its  cows  is  well  known. 

The  Scilly  Isles,  about  30  miles  from  Land's  End, 
consist  of  140  isles,  islets,  and  rocks,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  St*  Mary's 
is  the  capital. 


TOWNS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  WITH  AT  LEAST  40,000 

INHABITANTS. 


Town. 

Lou  don, 


County 
Middlesex, 


Uverpool  Lancashire^ 


Uanchester  > 

ft  Balf ord,  } 

Birmingham, 

Leeds, 

Sheffield, 

Bristol 


Greenwich, 
Bradford, 

Stoke, 
Jfewcastle-on- 

Tyne» 
Hnll, 

Wedneshnry, 
Portsmoatli, 

Snnderlaxidy 

JKerthyr-iyd- 

BrtghtoOy 


Do., 
Warwick, 

Yorkshire^ 

Do., 

Gloucester, 

Kent, 

Yorkshire, 

Stafford, 
Northumber- 
land, 
Yorkshire^ 

Stafford, 
Hampshire^ 

Durham^ 

Glamorgan, 

Leicestershire^ 

Sussex 


Population.  Indnstry. 

3»  251, 804   Every  variety  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures. 

493,346  Great  emporium  of  Ameri- 
can and  Irish  commerce. 

383,843    Great  seat  of   the   cotton 

124,805      manufacture. 

343,696  Iron  and  metal  manufac« 
tures,  including  firearms. 

259,201  Great  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

239,947  Immense  manufactures  of 
cutlery  and  plated  ware. 

182,524  Third  seaport—great  trade 
with  West  Indies,  glass 
making,  etc. 

167,632    Observatory  and  Asylum. 

145,827  Manufacturesofbroadcloth; 
wool  and  com  markets. 

130,507   Chief  seat  of  **  potteries." 

128, 160  Fifth  port ;  glass  and  chemi  • 
cal  works ;  exports  of  coaL 

121,598  Fourth  port— great  trade 
with  the  Baltic. 

116,768    Iron  and  coal. 

113,000    Great  naval  station;  bisouit 

making  and  general  trade. 

98»335   Shipbuilding;    coal  ezpor* 

tation. 
96,891    Great  iron  and  coal  seat; 

immense  furnaces. 
95,000   Woollen  stockings;  agricul- 
tural market. 

9(^000  Fashionable  watering-place. 
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Town*  OoQiitj* 

Nottlngliani,     Kottingham, 


Tzwton, 

BOlton, 

Oldbam, 

Horwlcb, 


Lancashirey 

Do., 
Do., 

Norfolk, 


Bladkbnm,  Lancashire, 

HudderafiOld,  York, 

Wolverliamp-  Stafford, 

ton, 

nymoutb,  Devonshire, 

Blrtenhead,  Cheshire, 

Halifax,  York, 

Sonthampton,  Hants, 


Croydon, 

8to6kporth' 
Bath, 

Swansea, 
.York, 


Surrey, 

Cheshire, 
Somerset, 

Glamorgan,' 

Yorkshire, 


Populatkuu 
86,680 

85,424 

82,854 

82,619 

80,000 

76,337 
70,000 
68,279 

68,000 

66,000 
65,000 
54,000 

54,000 

53,000 
52,542 

51,720 

50,761 


Devonportk 

Devon, 

50,000 

Dertor. 

Derby, 

49,723 

Gateshead, 

Dnrham, 

48,592 

Stafford, 

48,000 

Boohdale, 

Lancashire, 

44,556 

St  Helen's, 

Lancashire, 

45,240 

Gloucester, 

44,519 

Chatham, 

Kent, 

44,135 

Exeter, 

Devon, 

44,000 

Dudley, 

Worcester, 

43,781 

York  City, 

York, 

43,796 

CritiUade, 

Wilts, 

43,552 

Ipswich, 

Suffolk, 

43,000 

Tarmovlli, 

Norfolk, 

41,792 

Bury, 

Lancashire, 

41,517 

yarthampton, 

Northam, 

41,000 

Eanisy, 

Stafford, 

40,000 

Oovmtqr^ 

Warwick, 

40^000 

iBdortnr. 
Cotton  stockii^gs,  laoe^  boots, 
and  shoes. 
Cotton   maniifactores  and 

watch-making. 
Cotton  manufaetores. 

Do.,         and  hats. 
Crapes,  and  mixed  stuffs;  an 

agricultural  mart. 
Cotton  manufactures. 
Woollen  manufactures. 
Great  iron  and  coal  seatb 

Shipbuilding    and     activo 

commerce ;  a  naval  arsenaL 

Extensive  shipbuilding. 

Woollen  manufactures. 

Great  packet  station  for 
Mediterranean  and  the  £. 

Besidence  of  many  Lon- 
doners. 

Cotton  manufactures. 

Mineral  waters;  resort  of 
invalids. 

Great  copper  market ;  smel- 
ting works. 

Ecclesiastical  capital  of  the 
North. 

Dockyard— shipbuilding. 
Railway  centre ;  silk. 
Coal  exporting,  etc. 
Iron  and  coal. 
Cottons  and  flannels. 
Glass  making. 
Fashionable  watering-ptaca. 
Government  dockyar(L 
Prorincial  capitaL 
Iron  and  coal. 
Provincial  capital. 
AgrieuHoral  trade. 
Agricultural  trade, 
fiernng  fishery. 
Cotton  manufacture. 
Boot  and  shoemaking. 
Coal  and  iron. 
JeweUery  and  silk. 
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MotEntains. — Be&ddes  the  Cheviot  Hilkf  which  lie  be* 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  four  mountain-chains  are 
distinguished. 

L  The  Fennlxia  range,  which  extendi  from  the  Cheyiot  Hills,  and, 
after  forming  the  boundaiy  between  Northumberland,  Dnrham,  and 
York  on  the  K,  and  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashii« 
on  fche  W.,*  terminates  in  the  Peak  in  Derby. 

II.  The  Cumbrian  group,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  delight* 
fnl  valley  of  the  Eden,  consists  more  of  detached  masses  and  isolated 
peaks,  aJl  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  forming  the  most 
fascinating  soenery.f 

III.  The  Cambrian  or  Welsh  mountains  extend  through  most  of 
the  counties  of  N.  Wales,  and  run  into  the  S.  j: 

IV.  The  Devonian  range,  running  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  ia 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  table-land,  or  rather  a  succession  of  table- 
lands, than  any  of  the  others ;  Ezmoor  and  Dartmoor  are  the  most 
important  of  these.  § 

Isolated  Mountains.— The Wrekin  (Shrops.),  1,320 feet;  Snaefell 
(Isle  of  Man),  2,004. 

HUlB. — Perhaps  the  N.  and  S,  Downs  are  the  most  important  hills. 
The  N.  Downs  run  S.  of  the  Thames,  from  Salisbury  Plain  through 
Hants,  Surrey,  and  Kent;  the  S.  Downs  through  Hants  and  Sussex., 
tenninating  at  Beachy  Head.  These  ranges  are  connected  by  the 
Alton  hills  in  1<^  W.  longitude.  The  next  range  bears  three  names : 
the  CMUem  HiUs  (Bucks),  Oog  Magog  (Cambridge),  East  Anglian 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  Malvern  HUls  (Worcester),  Cotswold 
(Gloucester),  Mendip  and  Qyantoch  (Som.).  In  Yorkshire,  the  N. 
York  Moorst  rising  above  1,400  feet,  and  the  Wolds^  rising  to  809 
feet ;  also  the  Wolds  in  Lincoln;  EdgehUlf  S.  of  Warwick, 

Plains. — ^The  most  important  Plains  are  :— 

L  The  Plain  of  Tork,  on  the  £.  of  the  Pennine  range,  snd  W.  of  the 
Wolds,  includes  very  much  of  the  basin  of  the  Ouse. 

II.  The  Central  Plain,  which  includes  much  of  Warwick,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  and  Bedford,  W.  of  the  Nen,  some  portions  of 
it  attaining  to  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  400  feet. 

*  In  this  range  Cross  Fell  (Cum.)  rises  9,901  feet,  and  OTershodovs  three  counties ; 
Shunner  Fell  (confines  of  York),  2,829  feet ;  Great  Whemside,  2,885 ;  Ingleborough, 
2,361;  Fennigant,  2,276 ;  BowfeU,  2,910  Oast  four  are  in  Yorkshire) ;  the  Peak  in 
Derby  (1,869  feet),  well  knomi  for  its  cavems  and  minerals, 

t  In  this  group,  Scafell,  the  highest  English  mountain,  rises  8,280:  Skiddaw,  with 
the  most  romantic  scenery,  8,022 ;  Helyellyn*  8,056 ;  Saddleback,  2,787  feet. 

t  Snowdon,  the  hi^est  peakin  South  Britain,  is  8,671 ;  Arran  Fowddy  (Merioneth), 
8.966;  Caderldris,  3,914;  FUnllmmon,  2,468 ;  Black  Mountains  (Brecknock),  2,866. 

S  3nmn  Willy,  In  Cornwall,  is  the  highest  peak.  Partmoor  ii  nearly  3  009  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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IIL  The  Fen  01stilct»  which  lies  aroond  the  Wash,  inclading  part 
of  Lincoln,  8.  of  the  WoUs,  pact  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
a  tfmall  portion  of  Norfolk. 

IV.  The  Eastern  Plain,  lying  £.  of  the  hilla  already  mentioned*  in* 
clodea  most  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Esaex. 

V.  Salislniry  Plain  is  an  nndnlating  table-land,  lying  between  the 
Mendip  Hills  and  the  Downs. 

VL  Ghesliire  Plain  nms  from  Manchester  to  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
river  Weaver  in  the  centre,  and  from  N.  Stafford  Hills  to  Flintshire. 

Minerals. — ^The  minerals  occupy  4,100  square  miles, 
or  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  surface.  £ngland  has  II 
coal-fields,  and  Wales  3;  of  these  5  are  large;  numbei-s  1, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  following  list : — 

1.  Northnmberland  and  Durham,  the  most  productive  field  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  worked;  lies  between  the  rivers  Coquet  and 
Tees.  Its  ports  are  Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields,  Tynemouth, 
and  Sunderland;  all  of  which  export  immense  quantities  of  coal. 

2.  Whitehaven,  in  the  W.  of  Cumberland,  produces  the  very  best 
coal,  which  is  shipped  from  its  ports,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
Cockermouth. 

3.  Leeds  and  Nottingham,  lies  in  the  S.  W.  of  Yorkshire,  and  N. 
of  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire. 

4  South  Lancashire,  extending  from  the  Pennine  Range  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  its  centre  being  Wigau,  is  a  productive  field. 

5.  South  Stafford,  or  Dudley,  contains  the  thickest  bed  m  England, 
and  the  district  is  designated  as  the  **  black  country.'' 

6.  South  Wales,  the  most  extensive  coal-neld  of  all,  runs  from 
St.  Bride's  bay  through  South  Wales  for  100  miles,  extends  beyond 
Merthyr-Tydvil  on  the  N.,  and  as  far  as  Newpor:  on  the  S.,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Usk. 

7.  Korth  Stafford,  in  which  are  situated  the  Potteries,  is  a  small  field* 

8.  North  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  extending  from  the  Deo  to  the 
Oswestry,  is  pretty  extensively  worked. 

9.  Anglesea,  perhaps  the  least  productive,  and  with  an  inferior 
quality  of  coal,  lies  in  the  island  of  same  name. 

10.  Dean  Forest,  in  Gloucester,  on  tho  W.  bank  of  Severn,  is  also 
a  small  field. 

11.  Bristol,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  tho  river  Avon,  ia  so 
named  from  its  proximity  to  Bristol. 

12.  Warwickshire,  near  Birmmgham,  is  a  small  field. 

13.  Leioestcrslilre,  Is  in  the  c^^unty  of  same  uame. 

14.  BhropsMre,  is  also  a  small  field  in  county  of  same  name. 
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Iron  is  Always  lomid  in  the  Ticiiiity  of  eoftl-fields.  Then  are  3  great 
iroD  seats — Merthyr-Tydvil,  Wolverhampton,  and  Eotherham — each 
in  a  great  coal-field.  The  following  are  the  smaller  iron  seats  :-^(l) 
Derbyshire,  (2)  Coqiberlaod,  near  Whitehaven,  (3)  Flint,  (4)  North 
Stafford,  (5)  Dean  Forest,  (6)  Coalbrookdale,  in  Shropshire,  (7)  Com- 
wall,  (B)  Warwick,  (9)  Northampton,  from  Kettering  to  Welling- 
borough,  (10)  North  Somerset,  (II)  Lancashire. 

Copper.  There  are  two  great  oopper  seats,  Cornwall  and  Devon  ; 
four  smaller  ones,  Anglesea,  Denbigh,  Cumberland,  and  Cheshire. 

Ttn  is  largely  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  mines  having  been 
worked  for  ages. 

Lead.  This  mejbal  is  found  in  nine  counties,  Cumberland,  Derby, 
Durham,  North  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Denbigh,  and  Caidigan. 

SUver  is  only  found  in  small  quantities  with  lead. 

Salt  abounds  in  Cheahiie,  near  Nantvich,  «nd  i&  Worcester,  near 
Droitwich. 

Zinc  is  found  in  Derby,  Flint,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Manganese  is  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  m  Warwick  near 
Coventry. 

Slate  is  found  near  Bangor  and  Llanbeiis,  N.  Wales. 

Karble  exists  in  Dorset. 

Cfraidte  is  found  in  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

Alum  is  found  near  Whitby,  and  at  Goole  in  York  j  KaoHn,  Chbia, 
OT  poUera'  clay,  in  Cornwall. 

Forests. — The  following  are  the  principal  forests  : — 

The  Ifeuf  Forest,*  Alice  Holt,  Woohner,  and  Bere,  in  Hants ;  Dean 
Forest  in  Gloucester ;  Windsor  in  Berks ;  Epphig  and  Hainault  in 
Essex ;  WhittUburt/,  and  Salcy,  and  Rockingham,  in  Northampton  ; 
Wychvjood  in  Oxford ;  DeUzmere  in  Cheshire ;  Sherwood  in  Notting- 
ham ;  Rothbury  in  Northumberland ;  IngUwood  in  Cumberland  ; 
MarHvutale  in  Westmoreland;  Lime,  8tainmoor,  and  Rowland,  in 
Yorkshire ;  WyreddU  in  Lancashire ;  Needwood  and  Cannock  Chase 
in  Stafford;  Exmoar  and  Dartmoor  in  Devon;  Tilgate  and  Ashdow, 
in  Sussex. 

OanaJs. — ^The  principal  Canals  of  England,  which  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  railways  contributed  so  materially 
to  the  development  of  the  inland  traffic  by  fadUtating  inter- 
course between  the  trading  towns,  are  as  follows :— 

« 

*  It  oeeapies  67,000  acres,  of  which  6,000  are  nnder  timber.  Dean  Fort$t  oeenpiea 
28,000  acres,  of  which  11,000  are  under  timber.  W^UUtitiwry  occupies  4,400  acres, 
of  which  8|700  are  under  timber.    Win4ior  about  7,00u  acres,      q 
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1.  Tbo  Sankey  Canal,  extending  from  the  coal-pits  at  St.  Helen  »  to 
the  Mersey  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Duke  of  Brldgewater's  Canal,  extending  from  about  7  miles  from 
Manchester,  through  a  hill,  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  to  the  duke's 
coal  works  at  Worsley. 

3.  The  Grand  Trunk  or  Staffordshire  Canal,  90  miles  long,  connects 
the  Mersey  with  the  Trent,  and  consequently  the  Irish  Sea  with  tho 
Q«rman  Ocean,  i^ear  Stafford  there  are  three  branches,  one  joining 
the  Severn  near  Bewdley,  another  extending  to  Birmingham,  and  the 
third  to  Worcester. 

4.  The  Braunston  or  Grand  Junction  Canal  extends  from  the 
Thames,  at  Brentford,  to  the  Ooveutry  Canal,  at  Braunston,  in 
Northamptonshire, 

Besides  the  abo^  many  others  have  been  cut  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  the  Lancaster  Canal,  one  from 
Liverpool  to  Leeds,  one  from  Halifax  to  Manchester,  one 
from  Basingstoke  to  the  Thames,  and  one  from  Andover 
to  the  river  Itchen  near  Southampton. 

Rivers. — Falling  into  the  North  Sea: — The  Alne^ 
Coquet,  fFansbeck,  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Ouse,  Hwmber,  fFitham, 
JFelland,  Nen,  Greut  Ouse,  Fare,  Waveney,  Orwell,  tSiotcr, 
Colney  Cheljner,  Thames,  and  Stour. 

The  TUl,  an  English  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  is  about  28  miles  long, 
and  passes  Flodden  Field. 

The  Alne,  Coquet,  andWansbeck,  are  small  rivers  draining  the 
N.  E.  of  Northumberland,  and  failing  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Tyne  is  formed  by  the  N.  Tyne,  which  has  its  source  on  the 
Scottish  border,  and  the  S.  Tyne,  which  rises  in  Cross  Fell  mountain, 
both  imiting  near  Hexham,  whence  the  river  tiows  E.  through 
elegant  scenery,  becomes  navigable  8  miles  above  Newcastle,  at  Blay- 
don,  and  after  passing  Newcastle,  N.  and  S.  Shields,  and  Gateshead, 
enters  the  sea  at  T^^nemouth,  after  a  course  of  90  'miles.  On  the 
Tyne  every  year  3,000  tons  of  steel  are  produced;  copper  in  smelted 
worth  £100,000;  silver  is  extracted  from  immense  quantities  of  lead 
brought  from  Alston-moor,  and  Weardale. 

The  Wear,  a  river  also  of  great  commercial  value,  rises  in  the  Pen- 
nine range,  and  running  through  the  centre  of  Durham  ooiuity, 
passes  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham,  and  Sunderland. 

The  Tees,  navigable  to  Stockton,  forms  the  boundary  between  Dur- 
ham and  York  ;  it  rises  in  Cross  Fell,  and  is  di)  miles  long. 
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The  Hiimber,  strictly  speaking,  an  «staary,  extending  aboat  50 
miles  inland,  bnt  has  a  basin  in  extent  9,500  square  miles. 

The  (Hue,  formed,  at  Borough  bridge,  of  the  Ure  and  SwdU,  passes 
York,  Selby,  and  Goole,  about  7  miles  below  which  it  is  joined  by 
(he  Trent^  and  both  form  the  estuary  of  the  Humber.  Its  tributaries 
•n  theW.  are  TTAar/e  and  ^ ire;  on  the  E.  the  Yorh.  The  basin 
ot  this  river  includes  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Calder  and  Don  are  tributaries  of  the  Aire, 

The  Trentk  just  mentioned,  rises  on  the  N.  of  Stafford,  its  source  being 
600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  after  passing  through  Derby,  Notts,  and 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Ouse,  after  a  course  of  170  miles,  being  navigable 
for  barges  fbr  120  miles.  On  the  W.  it  is  joined  by  the  Derwent  and 
Tarn.  On  the  E.  by  the  Soar.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are,  Stoke, 
Burton,  Nottingham,  Newark,  and  Gainsborough. 

The  Witham,  rising  in  Rutland,  passes  Boston  and  Lincoln,  enters, 
after  a  circuitous  course,  the  Wash,  which  is  also  entered  by  the  three 
following  rivers  :— 

The  Welland,  rising  in  Northampton,  passes  Stamford  and  Spalding. 

The  Nen,  also  rising  in  Northampton,  separates  in  part  Huntingdon 
from  this  county,  and  Cambridge  from  Lincoln;  it  passes  Peterborough. 

The  Great  Oose,  rising  in  S.  of  Northampton,  near  Brackley,  flows 
through  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  pass* 
ing  Buckingham,  Bedford,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  Ely,  and  enters  the 
Wash  below  King's  Lynn.    Its  tributaries  are  the  Cam  and  Lark, 

The  Yare  runs  S.  E.  through  Norfolk,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Yar* 
month,  the  city  of  Norwich  being  on  a  tributary,  the  Wensum. 

The  Waveney  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Norfolk  and  Suf< 
folk,  and  joins  the  Tare  near  its  mouth. 

The  Orwell,  rising  in  the  N.Wl  of  Suffolk,  runs  S,W.,  passes  Ips- 
wich, and  enters  the  North  Sea  near  Harwich. 

The  Stour  forms  the  boundary  between  Sufifolk  and  Kssex,  and 
entfrrs  the  sea  at  Harwich. 

The  Coloe,  rising  in  N.  of  Essex,  flows  K,  and  enters  the  sea  a 
Kttle  below  Colchester. 

The  Chelmer,  runniug  nearly  parallel  to  the  last-named  river,  passes 
Chelmsford  and  Maldon. 

The  Thames,  the  most  important  river  in  the  United  Kingdom^  rises 
ou  the  Cotswold  hills,  only  7  miles  W.  of  the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  the 
stream  being  called  Chum^  as  far  as  Cricklade ;  after  passing  into 
Oxfordshire,  and  35  miles  further  on  curving  to  the  S.,  it  passes  Ox- 
ford city,  and  flowing  still  8.  past  Wallingford.  After  receiving  the 
Kennet»  it  pr4>oeeds  in  an  eatflerly  direction,  passing  Windsor  and  Eton, 
Richmond,  London,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  and  Sheer- 
iiesB,and  terminates  between  Shoeburynesa  and  Sheemesa.'  On  the 
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K  it  receive  the  CierweU,  Theme,  Oolne,  and  Lea.    On  the  S.  the 
Kennet,  Wey,  Mokt  Medway,  and  Darent, 

The  Stovr,  rises  in  the  N.  Downs,  and  after  a  wining  coarse  passes 
Canterbury  and  Sandwioh,  enters  the  Korth  sea. 

The  following  flow  into  the  English  Channel: — Bother 
S.  Ouse,  Arun,  ItcJien,  Test,  S.  Avon,  Stour,  Frome,  Exe, 
Tamar. 

The  Bother,  forming  the  boundary  for  some  distance  between  Kent 
and  Sussex,  unites  with  the  Brede,  and  enters  Eye  bay. 

The  Ouse,  running  through  the  centre  of  Sussex,  past  Lewes 
T>asses  through  a  cavity  in  the  Downs,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  near 
Newhaven 

The  Arun  rises  in  St.  Leonard's  forest  near  Horsham,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  three  miles  below  Arundel.    It  is  noted  for  its  mullets. 

The  Itchen  and  Test  both  flow  into  Southampton  water ;  the 
former  rising  in  the  centre,  and  the  latter  in  the  K.  of  Hampshire. 

The  Avon,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  flows  S.,  passes 
Salisbury,  enters  Hampshire,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Christ  Church, 
after  a  course  of  66  miles. 

The  Stour,  rising  in  Wilts,  passes  Blandford,  and  enters  the  sea 
after  joining  the  Avon. 

The  Frome,  rising*in  Dorset,  and  flowing  E.,  passing  Wareham  and 
Dorchester,  enters  Poole  harbour. 

The  Exe,  a  tidal  river  to  Topsham,  rises  in  Exmoor  Forest  in 
Somerset,  and  passes  Dulverton,  a  little  beyond  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  confluent  Barle ;  it  then  enters  Devon,  and  passes  Tiverton 
and  Exeter,  entering  the  sea  at  Exmouth,  after  54  miles  of  a  course. 

The  Tamar,  which  enters  Plymouth  Harbour,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Launceston,  Devonport,  and  Fly- 
mouth  are  on  its  banks. 

The  following  are  on  the  West : — Eden,  Deru>ent,  Luru^ 
Wyre,  RibUe,  Mersey,  Dee;  (and  in  Wales)  dwyd,  Conway^ 
Dovey,  Teify,  T&wy,  Tawe,  Toff,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Tone, 
Taw,  Torridge,  and  the  Camel. 

The  Eden  rises  p  the  genuine  chain  in  the  &  ol  Westanccdsndr  rans 
through  the  vale  of  same  name,  passes  Appleby  and  Carlisla,  and 
flows  into  the  Solway  Frith,  after  a  oonrse  of  ^  milea. 

The  Derwent,  rising  in  Boirowdale,  rons  thro«gh  the  l/lfaeief  aama 
name^  and  that  of  Bas8enthwaite,receive8  the  Cooker  at  Oockermouth; 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Workington. 
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The  Lime,  W^re,  ftnd  libUe,  are  small  rivers  mnning  from  the 
Pennine  range  across  N.  Lancashire,  havingfor  tiieir  respectiTe  ports, 
Lancaster,  Fleetwood,  and  Preston. 

The  UtaneT)  flowing  throngh  the  greatest  ma&of  aoturing  district  in 
the  country,  forms  a  noble  estnary  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  LirerpooL  It  is  formed  a  little  E.  of  Stock- 
potrt  by  the  Thame  and  Gaytf  becomes  navigable  after  receiving  the 
Irwell  from  the  N.,  forms  its  estuary  after  receiving  the  Weaver 
from  the  S.,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  after  a  course  of  70  miles. 

The  Dee,  with  a  course  of  80  miles,  and  an  estnary  9  miles  long, 
rises  in  Merionetii,  passes  t^irough  Bala  lake,  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Cheshire,  entering  the  estuary  below  Chester. 

The  Otwyd,  with  aoourse  <>f  30  miles,  and  the  Oouway,  with  a  course 
of  30  miles,  drain  N.  Wales,  the  former  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Denbighshire. 

The  Dovey  and  Tetty  bound  Cardigan  on  the  K.  and  S.  respectively/ 

The  Towy,  Tawot  and  Tail;  drain  S.  Wales.  All  the  Welsh  rivers 
are  rapid  in  their  upper  course,  and  receive  many  mountain  streams. 

The  Disk  is  a  fine  trout  stream,  rising  <m  the  borders  of  Cardigan, 
winds  throu^  the  centre  of  Brecknock  and  MonmouMi,  amidst 
delightful  sceneiy,  passes  Breckon,  and  Abergavenny,  and  enters  the 
Bii&t  )1  Channel  ^t  Newport. 

The  Wye,  rising  in  PHnlimmon,  winds  akmg  the  borders  of  st)veral 
counties,  amidst  deli^tf ul  scenery,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Hereford. 
It  passes  Buiith,  Hay,  Hereford,  Ross,  Monmouth,  and  Chepstow, 
where  it  enters  the  Bristol  Channel,  after  a  course  of  190  miles. 

The  Ssfvem  is  the  only  English  river  that  has  4  capitals  of  coun« 
ties  on  its  banks.  Rising  on  the  E.  side  of  Plinlimxnon,  it  runs  N.  to 
Shrewsbury,  bends  to  the  S.  E. ;  and  after  a  oourseof  220  miles,  enters 
the  Bristol  Channel  An  immense  quantity  of  sediment  is  carried 
down  by  this  river,  and  its  tributaries,  which^  on  the  right  bank,  are 
the  Cound  and  Teme;  on  the  left,  the  Vrynway^  Teme,  Siour,  Sal- 
wDarp,  and  Aton;  while  it  passes  successively,  Uanidloes^  Newtown, 
Welshpool,  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  Bewdley,  Stourport,  Worcester, 
Upton,  Tewkesbuiy,  Gloncester,  and  Newnham. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  England  are  situated  in  the  N.W. 
•  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  hence 
called  ''The  Lake  District."  The  chief  are:  Windermere^ 
Denoemtf  and  UUesmUtTy  Esthwaite^  Omsmer^  Eyddwater^ 
Thirlmere,  ConisUm,  HawesvxUer,  Bassenthwaite,  J^uUermere^ 
Loweswater,  Unnerdale,  and  Wastwaterf  in  Wales,  Bala  LakCf 
and  LangorsA  Boci, 
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Windennero.— Mostly  in  Lancashire,  itudded  with  beaaiifttl 
Aslands  near  its  centrei  is  10  miles  long,  and  about  1  broad.  It  is 
stocked  with  a  variety  of  fish,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  is  char. 
Around  are  sloping  hills  and  woods  and  cultivated  grounds,  with  hills 
and  nkounts  in  the  distance.    Its  depth  is  about  240  feet. 

Derwent  Lake,  about  3  miles  long  and  H  broad,  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  charming  scenery,  with  Skiddaw  a  little  N«  of  it.  Many 
itJands  are  on  its  surface,  from  which  delightful  views  can  be  had.  It 
lies  228  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a  depth  of  80  feet. 

inieswater,  second  in  size,  is  200  feet  deep  and  9  miles  long,  abounds 
with  trout  and  eels,  has  its  borders  ornamented  with  handsome  villas* 
and  mountains  in  the  distance.    It  has  magniiicent  scenery. 

EstlLwaitewater  is  a  small  placid  lake,  about  2  miles  long,  has  abun- 
dance of  fish. 

Orassmere  is  a  small  lake,  with  a  large  island  used  for  grazing  pur* 
poses,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  mountains. 

Bydelwater,  still  smaller,  is  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

Thlrlmere  lies  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  is  the  most  elevated 
of  all  the  lakes,  being  500  feet  above  sea  level  Its  depth  is  only 
about  80  feet.     It  is  3  miles  long,  and  only  half  a  mile  broad. 

Conistonwater  is  6  miles  long  (Lancashire),  has  tyro  small  islands, 
and  has  the  mountains  on  its  western  side ;  depth  160  feet. 

Haweswater  is  nearly  3  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

Bassenthwaite  has  no  islands,  and  is  further  from  the  mountains 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  a  large  lake. 

Buttermere  is  encompassed  by  rocky  mountains* 

Crummock  is  3  miles  long,  and  |  of  a  mile  broad,  has  nice  scenery 
and  good  fish,  and  130  feet  deep. 

Loweswater  is  a  very  small  beautiful  lake,  and  of  similar  nature, 
surrounded  by  neat  farmhouses. 

Bnnerdall,  about  2^  miles  long,  has  trout  in  abundance. 

Waetwater,  about  3  miles  long,  is  very  deep  (at  least  300  feet)^ 
has  never  been  known  to  freeze,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mouu- 
tains.     The  river  Irt  connects  it  with  the  Irish  Sea. 

Bala,  the  largest  lake  in  Wales,  is  about  4  miles  long  and  1  mile 
broad. 
Laagorse  Fool,  in  Brecknock,  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  1  broad. 

Mineral  Springs. — There  are  38  watering-places  around 
the  coast,  and  nine  ikiland  springs,  viz. :  Harrowgate^  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Bath,  Buzt<m,  .Matlock,  Tunbiidge  Wells, 
Malvern,  and  Clifden. 

Coast  Line. — ^  the  extreme  N.  and  E.  of  Northumber- 
land the  coast  is  rather  low  and  sandy,  but  quickly  becomes  bleak. 
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rinng  into  rocky  cliffs,  cnlminatiDg  at  Flamborough  Head,  to  the 
height  of  600  teet.  Abouir  Whitby,  the  cliffs  attain  an  elevation  of 
580  feet,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  harbours  formed  by  the 
months  of  the  rivers  and  the  small  bays  of  Filey  and  BruiUngton,  no 
important  opening  occurs  until  we  arrive  at  the  ffumber,  receiving 
the  whole  surplus  waters  of  the  Yorkshire  plain,  together  with  those 
of  the  yyerU  basin.  It  is  a  fine  navigable  river  or  estuaiy,  and  con- 
sequently on  its  shores  we  meet  the  importants  ports  oi  Hull  and 
Grimsby  ;  with  Goole,  about  10  miles  westward. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  the  low  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  we 
arrive  at  the  Wash,  in  shape  almost  rectangular,  with  an  area  of 
300  square  miles;  shallower  than  the  Humber,  and  less  protected 
from  the  billows  of  the  German  Ocean,  its  trade  is  of  less  importance. 
The  Witham,  Welland,  I^ep,  and  Great  Ouse^  empty  themselves  into 
it ;  having  for  their  respective  ports,  Boston,  Spalding,  Wisbeach, 
and  King's  Lynn.  The  shores  of  Norfolk  are  extremely  low.  Yar- 
mouth roads  is  the  only  important  harbour.  Harwich  is  the  only 
harbour  on  the  low  shores  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  along  which  are 
islands  and  salt  marshes,  this  coast  being  broken  up  into  creeks, 
islets,  and  peninsulas,  all  of  which  are  nearly  level  with  the  spring 
tide. 

The  next  estuary  is  the  Thames  mouth.  The  Thames  is  navigable 
for  a  greater  distance  than  most  other  rivers,  and  has  a  greater  amount 
of  shipping  than  any  other  river  in  the  world.  The  navigation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  naturally  dangerous,  numerous  sand 
banks  obstructing  the  entrance,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nore ; 
but  mariners  are  now  so  well  guided  by  pilots  and  buoys,  that  no  aoci' 
dents  occur  proportional  to  the  natural  impediments. 

The  coast  of  Kent  has  on  the  £.  Goodwin  Sands,  the  tops  of 
-which  are  dry  at  low  water,  at  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  On  the 
S.  E.  and  S.,  the  chalk  cliffs  rise  in  height  to  several  hundred  feet. 
On  the  south  coast,  the  lowest^part  is  Romney  Marsh,  consisting  of 
44,000  acres  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  preserved  from  inundation 
by  an  artificial  embankment  The  highest  point  is  Beachy  Head 
alrea4y  referred  to.  Sonthampton  Water,  ten  miles  long  with  its  out- 
lets, Spithead  and  the  Solent,  is  a  splendid  navigable  estuary,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet.  The  Needles  on  the  W.  of  the 
isle  of  Wight  are,  as  the  name  indicate8,n6edle-shaped  rocks.  Passing 
Poole  Bay  (on  one  side  of  which  is  the  so-called  Purbeck  Isle),  aud 
VTeymouth  Harbour,  Portland  Isle,  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
Chesil  Bank,  is  the  most  prominent  physical  feature  on  the  low  coast 
of  Dorset.  The  coast  of  Devon  possesses  many  harbours  and  shel- 
tered creeks ;  and  Cornwall  is  broken  up  by  many  deep  bays  and 
inlets.    Plymouth  Sound  has  been  sheltered  by  its  gigantic  break* 
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watef,  ooostracted  at  great  expeuse.  Falmouth  harbour  is  a  safe 
retreat  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather.  Mounts  Bay  is  exposed  to  the 
Atiautic  swell.  The  SdUy  Isles,  about  thirty  miles  off  the  Land*8 
End  were  once  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  mainland  ;  aboat 
six  of  them  are  inhabited  by  fishermen,  farmers,  and  pilots,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  mere  rocks  and  islets. 

The  entire  of  the  western  coast  is  marked  by  rugged  features  and 
elevated  cliffs.  The  Soltoay  Frith  at  low  water  is  a  shallow  estuaiy,  has 
a  length  of  33  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  20  miles  at  its  entrance.  The 
tide  rises  more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  frequently  causing  injury  to  vessels.  Moreoambe  Bay,  a 
spacious  inlet,  though  deep,  and  free  from  sandbanks^  much  exposed  to 
the  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea,  is  the  next  important  opening.  Walney 
Island,  ten  miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  its  entrance,  contains  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  moss  with  a  low  surface.  Passing  the  estuary  of 
the  Ribble,  and  that  of  the  Mersey,  already  described,  we  arrive  at 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  in  the  absence  of  tho  tide  resembling  a  large 
mud  pond,  tiirough  which  the  river  slowly  glides.  On  the  north  of 
Wales  no  inlet  occurs  until  we  arrive  at  the  Mentu  Stoait^  at  thtt 
bottom  of  Beaumaris  Bay,  13  miles  long,  and  at  its  nartowest  part 
only  250  yards  broad,  with  romantic  cliffis  on  either  side.  The  tide 
rises  nearly  30  feet,  and  it  is  traversed  by  many  small  vessels.  Car- 
digan Bay,  with  a  semi>circular  curve  of  coast  of  110  miles,  has  no 
good  harbour ;  a  strong  current  sweeps  from  south  to  noith.  On  the 
elevated  shores  of  Pembroke,  St.  Bride's  Bay  is  8  miles  in  width,  and 
penetrates  7  miles  inland.  Milford  Haven,  with  wild  and  precipit- 
ous cliffs  on  its  southern  shore,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  harbottn 
in  the  world,  penetrates  17  miles  inland,  and  is  protected  from  aL 
winds.     Its  spring-tide  rises  25  feet. 

Thd  Bristol  Channel,  extending  from  Carmarthen  Bay  to  the  mootb 
of  the  Avon,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  is  the  lat^gest  estuary  in  the 
Britian  Isles,  and  has  a  coadt-line  of  220  mileb.  Its  tides  rise  at 
Bristol  40  feet,  at  Chepstow  nearly  70  feet  The  ooast  of  SeiBenet  is 
low.  Bamstat)le  PadstoW,  and  St.  Ives  are  the  only  other  bays  worth 
mentioning,  until  we  reach  the  Cape  called  Land*s  find. 

BaUwBjBw— The  Great  Northern  (491  milds),  maia  line  rona  from 
London  to  Doncaster,  patsiag  Huntingdon,  Peterborough,  Grantham, 
and  £.  Betfocd.  Its  Ea$Ur%  Branches  nm  to  Hertford,  Cambridgei» 
Spalding,  Lynn  Begis, Boston,  Grimsby,  Hull,  Whitby,  and  Sunderland- 
Its  Western  Brtmehee  ran  to  St.  AlbaM,  Dunstable,  MeHxm  Mowbray, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Mancheatai;  Liverpool,  aiid  Bradford. 

The  London  and  North-  Western  (1,062  mtles),  mae  to  Carlisle  and 
Holyhead,  and  passes  Rugby,  Tamwort^  Stafford,  Crewe  (Chesfteiv 
Bangor  to  Holyhead),  Warrington,  Wigan,  Preston,  Lancaster,  Pen- 
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rith  to  CArliflle.  Ite  MdsCem  Bramches  run  to  Cambridge,  Leicester, 
Leeds,  Stockport,  Mftnohester,  and  other  places ;  its  Western  Branches 
to  Oxford  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury,  Webhpool,  Newport, 
Hereford,  aod  Swansea.  The  Sorth  Eastern,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
York,  is  one  of  the  very  best  lines  ;  and  the  '*  system  "  connects  York 
with  Hull,  Scarborough,  and  proceeds  N.  as  far  as  Berwick.  The 
Great  Western  (1,387  miles),  from  London  to  Bristol,  passes  Reading, 
Swindon,  Chippenham,  and  Bath.  It  proceeds  to  Yeovil  and  Wey- 
mouth, and  through  South  Wales  to  Milford  ;  also  N.  to  Shrewsbuiy 
and  Chester.  The  Sovih  Easiern  (346  miles),  runs  to  Croydon,  Eeigate, 
Tunbridge,  Ashford,  and  Dover.  The  Bristol  and  Exeter  (152  miles), 
runs  through  Bridgewater,  and  has  branches  to  Tiverton,  Weston- 
Buper-mare,  and  other  places.  The  Lcmdon,  CJiathamf  and  Dover 
(136  miles),  rnlM  through  Rochester,  and  Canterbury  to  Dover.  The 
Midland  connects  Leicester  and  Sheffield  with  the  Metropolis.  It  also 
runs  to  Liverpool,  Rugbyj  Cheltenham,  and  proceeds  N.  to  Carlisle. 
The  Oreat  Eastern  system  connects  Yarmouth  and  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  three  eastern  counties.  The  N^orth  British,  though  chiefly  a 
Scotch  line,  commences  at  Newcastle*on-Tyne,  runs  W.  to  Hexham, 
whence  it  proceeds  N.,  crosses  the  border,  proceeds  through  Harwick 
to  Selkirk,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  Berwick.  The  Lon- 
don, Brigh^oni  aaad  South  Coast,  runs  to  Brighton  and  round  the  coast. 

Bducation. — ^The  four  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Durham,  together  with  numbers  of 
great  schools,  including  Eton,  Rugby,  HaiTOw,  Winchester, 
Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  and  the  many  grammar  schools, 
ai!ard  ample  educational  facilities  for  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.  XJndter  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  several 
school-boards  lately  established,  it  is  evident  ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  less  wealthy  part  of 
the  community.  Nothing,  however,  has  so  much  influenced 
the  education  of  the  Bhtish  Isles  as  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  for  the  public  appoint- 
ments under  the  Government,  the  examination  being  con- 
ducted by  highly  qualified  and  impartial  examiners. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 
Nothing  so  itiueh  dliaracterizes  England  as  the  number, 
variety,  and  superiority  of  her  manufacftures,  the  excellence 
of  which  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world* 
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The  mamtfactni^eix  of  England  exceed,  both  in  extent  imd  va- 
riety, those  of  any  other  country.  Thon<;h  the  three  ntaple  mann- 
factnres  are  those  of  <mttona,  woollens,  and  iron  goods,  yefe  the 
production  of  leather,  pottery,  glass,  silk,  linen,  jewellery,  and  plated 
ware,  also  gives  employment  to  an  immense  number  of  people.  The 
great  seat  of  the  eoiUm  mannfacture,  which  engages  upwards  of  half  • 
million  of  people,  is  Manchester,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  South 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  indnding  among  many  others  the  towns  of 
Oldham,  Bolton,  Chorley,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Bury,  Stockport,  and 
Hyde.  There  are  likewise  extensive  manufactures  of  cottons  at 
Glossop  (Derby)  and  Nottingham,  the  latter  being  chiefly  noted  for 
liosiery.  The  woollen  mannfacture  is  carried  on  in  three  extensive 
districts :  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire;  the  west  of  England,  in- 
eluding  parts  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset;  and  the  north  of 
Wales,  including  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Denbigh.  In  the 
first  district,  which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  miscellaneous 
woollen  goods,  the  chief  centres  are  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Dewsbury,  and  Wakefield;  in  the  second  district, 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  production  of  fine  clothB,  are  the 
towns  of  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Frome,  and  Stroud,  with  some  smaller 
towns  in  their  vicinity;  and  in  the  third,  where  flannels  are  chiefly 
produced,  the  most  important  seats  are  Welshpool,  Wrexham, 
Llanidloes,  and  Newton.  Carpets  are  made  in  Kidderminster,  Louth, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Wilton.  The  iron  manufacture  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  iron  smelting,  or  the  reduction  of  the  metal 
from  its  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods,  such  as  hardware, 
machinery,  etc.  The  great  seats  of  the  iron  smelting  are  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Dudley,  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  South  Stafford, 
andItotherham,in  Yorkshire.  Cannon  foundries  are  at  Binning- 
ham,  Doncaster,  and  Manchester.  Hardware  is  principally  pro- 
duced at  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Walsall  (which  is  the  great 
place  for  nail  making),  Wednesbury,  and  Birmingham ;  cutlery  is 
chiefly  made  in  Sheffield  and  London ;  machinery,  including  locomo- 
tive and  other  steam-engines,  at  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  Birmingham;  and  agrictdtural  implem/emis  and  maehinery  at 
Ipswich,  Saxmundham  (Suffolk),  and  Henley.  The  lecUher  manu- 
facture is  of  great  extent,  the  chief  seats  being  Northampton  and 
Stafford,  where  boots  and  shoes  are  chiefly  made.  An  enormous 
amount  oi  pottery  is  produced  in  North  Staflbrdshire,  chiefly  at  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Burslem,  Lane  End,  Tnnstall,  and  Etruria,  while  the  finest 
|x>rcelain  is  produced  at  Worcester  and  Derby.  Olass  is  made  at 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  London,  and  St.  Helen's  ;  thevlatter 
being  the  first  place  where  plate  glass  was  manufactured.  The 
chief  seats  of  the  tOh  mannfacture  are  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Con- 
gleton,    Spitalfields    (LondonX    lieek,    and    Coventry— the    first 
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famous  for  its  hosiery,*  the  last  for  its  ribbons.  Linen  is  produced 
only  to  a  small  extent,  chiefly  at  Bamsley  and  Leeds.  Jewellery  is 
made  extensively  at  Loudon,  Birmingham,  and  Coventry;  watchea 
and  clocks  at  London,  Coventry,  and  Prescot  (Lancashire),  aad  plated' 
goods  at  Sheffield.  Besides  the  above  branches  of  EngUsh  manufao- 
tores,  there  are  many  others  of  inferior  importance ;  but  the  industry 
of  ehip-buUding  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Sunderland,  Birkenhead, 
London^  Portsmouth,  Grimsby,  and  Plymouth  gives  employment  to 
a  very  great  number  of  people. 

Paper  is  made  in  the  outlets  of  London,  at  Great  Harlow,  and 
other  places.  Hats  are  made  in  most  of  the  large  towns — Oldham, 
in  particular.  Pins  and  needles  at  B.edditch  and  Alcester,  ajudpins  at 
Gloucester.  Toys  are  principally  made  at  Birmingham.  Boot  trees 
and  lasts  at  Aeading.  Brewing  is  carried  on  in  all  the  large  towns, 
London,  Birmingham,  etc.,  and  at  Burton-on-Treut,  Salisbury,  etc. 
Straw  plait  is  made  at  Dunstable  and  Luton.  Buttons  are  made  at 
Salisbury.     OH  cloth  at  Leeds. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  England,  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  the  grazing^  or  western  division, 
which  includes  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  York  (N.  and  W.  Ridings),  Lancaster, 
Cheshire,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts>  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  the  eastern,  or  com  growing  division, 
includes  York  (E.  Riding),  Lincoln,  Notts,  Rutland,  Hunts, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bed- 
ford, Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 

The  application  of  steam  power  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  now 
a  universal  practice  on  all  large  farms ;  and  agriculture  is  in  many 
counties  conducted  by  men  of  skill  and  enterprise,  on  a  soil  exhibiting 
great  varieties  from  irreclaimable  barrenness  to  exuberant  fertihty. 
While  tillage  of  the  best  description  prevails  in  Northumberland, 
grazing,  with  the  rearing  of  young  stock,  is  the  favourite  pursuit  in 
Cumberland,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  county,  West- 
moreland, great  abundance  of  green  crops,  which,   owing  to  the 

*  Fovr  UndB  of   ttocUiigs  are  mads;  tOk  at  Derliy,  eotton  at  Notttngluuai 
weoUen  at  Leicester,  aad  worsted  ai  Bradford. 
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quantity  of  rain  that  falls  here,  are  the  best  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Durham  has  long  been  famous  for  its  ezoeUent  breed  of  cattle,  which, 
by  suitable  feeding,  become  large  and  profitable  to  the  hosbandman. 
Yorkshire,  from  constant  oare  for  a  great  number  of  years,  now  pro- 
duces rich  crops  of  wheat  where  dreary  swamps  were  found  some 
forty  years  ago;  and  in  the  deep  loams  around  Pontefract  the  culti- 
vation of  liquorice  is  carried  out  to  great  perfection.  The  ezceUent 
cheese  of  the  dairy  counties  of  Cheshire,  Deron,  Gloucester,  Derb^, 
and  Huntingdon  are  justly  prized.  The  celebrated  "Cheddar" 
cheese  comes  from  Somerset.  The  cider  and  perry  of  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  Devon  form  an  important  industry.  Tlie  hop  cultiva- 
tion, greatest  in  Kent,  is  also  carried  on  in  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Here- 
ford, with  great  success. 

Huntin^on  and  the  E.  and  S.  of  Derby  are  also  well  cultivated, 
and  in  the  latter  camomile  is  successfully  produced.  The  splendid 
sheep  of  Leicester  are  much  esteemed,  and  excellent  cheese  -is  also 
produced  in  this  county.  Butland,  wi1&  a  rather  light  soil,  gives 
peas  and  beans.  Northampton,  with  a  good  clay  soil,  is  engaged 
in  grazing  and  raising  the  best  of  grain  crops  and  woad  for  the 
dyers,  Worcester  is  particularly  fertile  along  the  Sevem^s  banks  ; 
and  Warwick  produces  much  hay  and  grass  from  its  extensive 
meadow  lands.  Bucks  gives  numbers  of  the  fattest  oxen  to  the 
London  market,  and  Oxford  and  Bedford  produce  the  usual  grain 
crops,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pursue  dairy  forming.  In  the  flat 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  tillage  foims 
the  principal  industry,  sad  along  the  banks  of  the  Nen  and 
Ouse  luxuriant  meadow  land  is  found.  In  the  north  of  Cam- 
bridge is  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a  marsh  now  rendered  productive  by 
the  industry  of  man.  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  the  usual  crops,  gives 
saffron,  mustard,  flax,  and  hemp.  Suffolk,  with  the  driest  climate  in 
the  kingdom,  level  in  surface,  has  some  heaths  and  marshes ;  but  has 
excellent  dairies.  Hertford,  richly  manured  from  the  metropolis,  is 
very  highly  farmed,  and  has  the  best  market,  London,  at  hand. 
Essex,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  along  its  much  indented  coasts 
prodaces  the  very  best  wheat;  carraway,  hops,  and  coriander,  are 
also  plants  raised  here.  Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  to  supply  London 
are  very  abundant^  and  very  profitable.  Kent  is  also  a  great  agri- 
cultural oounty,  well-kBOwn  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  hops;  it 
has  many  cheny  orchards.  Surrey  grazes  many  sheep  on  its  hills, 
and  gives  a  £air  tillage  to  its  rather  light  soU»  Sussex  produces 
every  variety  of  soil ;  grszes  a  good  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Hamp- 
shire, one-half  of  which  is  pasture,  one-fourth  arable,  and  one-fourth 
forest  and  heath,  is  engaged  in  profitable  pursuits.  Wilts,  the  S.  of 
which  forms  a  gresi  sheep  farm,  has  rich  meadow  land  aleng  tlx« 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  ^^ich  pasturage  in  the  N.  of  the  county. 
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Porset  carries  on  artificial  irrigation  to  a  great  «xtenlv  a&d  feeds  an 
immense  number  of  sheep,  well  known  by  all  extensiye  farmers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Somerset  possesses  every  variety  of  surface, 
and  every  vapety  of  agricultural  industry  with  the  fattening  of  cattle 
of  the  b^t  description,  and,  as  already  said,  in  making  the  very  best 
cheese.  Devon,  occupied  by  the  barren  Dartmoor  on  the  W.,  has 
some  rich  lands,  particularly  on  the  E.,  and  along  its  rivers'  banks, 
produces  excellent  crops,  cider,  and  cheese.  Cornwall  produces 
much  potatoes,  and  grazes  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Mon- 
mouth, a  very  hilly  county,  more  Welsh  than  English,  has  numerous 
mules,  the  breed  having  been  introduced  from  Spain* 


COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY 

We  import  to  the  value  of  £40,000,000  sterling  of  corn 
and  grain;  flour  from  Canada. and  the  United  States,  maize 
from  the  latter,  rice  from  India,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Hops  are  largely  exported  to 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  We  import  raw  cotton  to 
the  value  of  about  £50,000,000  sterling,  and  export  the 
manufactured  article  to  the  value  of  at  least  eighty  millions. 

Wool  is  obtained  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  Cape  Colony,  Spain, 
(Merino),  Biver  Plate,  Peru  (Alpaca),  Germany,  and  Kew  Zealand. 
Hemp  is  largely  imported  from  Italy,  Kusaia,  Manilla,  and  the  £ast 
Indies.     Jute  from  India,  and  £4,000,000  worth,  principally  from 
countries  bordering  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic.    Raw  silk  is  brought  from 
China,  Japan,  Persia,  Italy,  and  France.    Sugar  from  the'  W.  Indies 
(one-third  of  all  used),  Mauritius  (one-twelfth  of  all),  and  Cuba;  and 
beet-root  sugar  from  France,  the  duty  on  all  kinds  being  about  5^ 
millions  sterling.    Tea  is  brought  from  China  and  Japan,  Annam, 
etc.     Coffee  from  Ceylon,  Mocha,  £.  Indies,  and  Guiana.    Dried 
fruits  from  Smyrna  and  Yalentia  and  other  Mediterranean  ports. 
Wines, — Sherry  from  Spain,  port  from  Portugal,  claret  from  Bor- 
deaux^ hock  from  the  Khine,  champagne  and  moselle  from  Eastern 
France.   We  also  import  brandies  and  gin  from  France  and  Holland 
respectively,  cheese  and  flowers  also  from  Holland;  timber  from  N. 
Europe,    Canada,   the  W.  Indies   and  Central  America;   besides 
many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.    Our  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  our  home-made  products — manufactured  goods  in  generaL 
Our  exports  and  imports,  however,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  commercial  industry,  which  exhibits  every  variety  of  inland 
trade. 
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Imports. — The  real  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom'in  the  year  1870  was  £303,296, 082,  being  a  eonsider- 
able  increase  over  18C9 ;  the  imports  from  British  possessions,  were 
£64,797,650;  the  United  States,  £49,804,929;  France,  £37,608,043; 
German  Empire,  £15,401,946;  India,  £25,056,902;  China,  £9,624,557; 
Egypt,  £14,116,802;  from  Russia,  £20, 560,043;  HoUand,  £14,316,910; 
Belgium,  £11,246,523;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  £14,075,291; 
British  North  America  £8,512,789;  Sweden,  £6,497,967;  Norway, 
£2,190,807;  Peru,  £4,881,075;  Brazil,  £6,131,031;  Spain  and  the 
Canaries,  £6,498,175;  Turkey,  £7,682,433.  The  general  result  if 
ah  increase  Over  1869  to  the  extent  of  £7,835,868. 

Exports.— The  value  of  our  exports  for  1870,  was  £199,641,000,  of 
which  £51,848,951  went  to  the  British  possessions;  £11,643,139  to 
France:  £20,371,560  to  the  German  Empire ;  £935,755  to  Holland 
and  Belgium }  and  so  on. 


MAP  OP  ENGLAlirD. 

Sj^ecimen  of  Questions  to  be  asked  by  the  Teadbcr. 

1.  Name  the  maritime  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  commencing 
at  Northumberland,  and  going  round  by  the  eaatern  coast,  giving  the 
capital  of  each,  and  its  position. 

2.  What  English  county  is  touched  by  9  others?  Name  those 
others  in  order.    (A  county  in  Ireland  is  touched  by  8.) 

3.  Name  the  4  counties  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  4  from  the  same  place  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  9  maritime  counties  of  Wales,  and  the 
capital  of  each,  with  its  position. 

5.  Enumerate  the  14  English  coal  fields,  distinguishing  the  5  large 
ones. 

6.  What  are  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Thame^?  Give  the 
principal  industry  of  each. 

7.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Severn,  the  counties  through  which  it 
passes,  and  name  the  most  important  towns  on  its  banks. 

8.  Give  the  name  and  position  of  the  most  important  EngUah 
forests,  and  canals,  etc.,  etc* 

9.  Name  the  four  rivers  Derwent,  the  four  rivers  Avon,  four  Stours, 
two  rivers  Taw,  four  Ouses,  four  Dees,  and  two  Bothers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Scotland,  also  called  North  Britain,  is  more  irregular  in 
shape,  more  broken  up  into  islands,  and  more  deeply  in- 
dented by  long  narrow  inlets,  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Its  area  is  31,325  square  miles;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Biver  Tweed,  Cheviot  Hills, 
Solway  Frith,  and  Irish  Sea.  The  North  Channel  on  the 
S.  W.  separates  it  from  Ireland. 

Its  most  northern  point  is  Dannet  Head,  latitude  58^  41' ;  its  most 
southern  the  Mull  of  GaUoway,  latitude  54**  33' ;  its  most  eastern 
point  is  Buchanness,  V  45'  W.;  and  its  most  western,  Ardnamur- 
chan  point,  6°  14'  W.  longitude. 

Its  length  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  270  miles ; 
but  the  breadth  varies  from  180  to  less  than  30  miles. 

Though*  Scotland  is  usually  divided  into  the  HigJi- 
lands  and  Louolands,  we  consider  a  division  into  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Southern,  while  it  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
physical  features,  more  in  accordance  with  a  division  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people.  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion the  climate  is  rather  severe,  the  surface  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  sheep  farming  prevails.  In  the  middle 
the  principal  minerals  exist,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
mixture  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. In  the  south,  the  best  and  most  successful  farming  in 
the  world  is  carried  on,  consisting  of  cattle-rearing,  dairy- 
farming,  and  an  improved  system  of  tillage. 

While  Scotland  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  England  in  its  trade 
ftnd  manufactures,  it  differs  from  it  in  being  more  mountainous, 
possessing  more  lakes,  and  less  minerals  ;  in  being  surrounded  by  a 
larger  number  of  islands,  having  a  colder  climate,  and  in  being  inuxtt 
sparsely  populated. 

Capes  and  Headlands. — On  the  E.  Duncamhy  Head, 
Tarhet  Ness,  Kinnairds  Head,  JJuchan,  and  Fife  Ness,  and 
Si.  AhVs  Head.    On  the  S.  Burrou)  Read  and  the  MuU  o/ 
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Galloway;  on  the  W.  the  Mull  of  Cantiref  Point  of  Ayre  (on 
Arran  Isle) ;  ArdrummrcJuin  and  Sleat  Foinis  (the  latter  in 
Syke) ;  Butt  of  Letuis^  and  Barra  Beady  on  the  N«  and  S.  of 
the  outward  Hebrides  respectively;  on  the  N.,  Cape  Wrath 
and  Dtmnet  Head.  In  the  Orkneys  are  Mamick  and  Hoy 
Heads,  and  Turn  Ness. 

Bays,  Haxboura,  and  Straits. — On  the  E.  are  Sirt- 
dair  Bay,  Dornoch,  and  Moray  Frith,  Friths  of  Tay  and  Forth^ 
On  the  S.  are  the  Solway  Frith,  Wigtown,  and  lAice  Bays.  On 
the  W.  are  Loch  J?yan,  Frith  of  Clyde,  Lochs  Fyne,  Linnhe, 
Sounds  of  Jura,  Mull,  KUbtmnan,  SlSU^  and  Iskty,  the 
Minch,  and  Little  Minch    On  the  N.  is  the  Pentland  Frith. 

Islands. — Eesides  the  three  large  groups  of  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  and  Hebrides,  there  are  the  isles  of  May  and  Bass 
Rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  Arran  and  Bide^  and  a  few 
smaller  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  Scotland,  with 
the  area,  population,  and  capital  of  each. 

SCOTLAND— THIBTY-THBEE  COUNTIBB. 

Three  Northern  Counties^ 


Conntjr. 
*  Orkney,     > 
^  SheUaAd,  I 

2  Caithness, 

3  Sntberland, 


Area  in  Acres.  Popakiion. 

400,000 

31,272 

200,000 

31,606 

466,708 

89,989 

1,207,188 

23,686 

CapitaL 
Kirkwall,  on  Mainland. 
LerwiQk,  on  Mainland. 
Wick,  on  the  Wick« 
Domooh  ontiieDomoch 
FHth: 


Three  Norih-  Western  Counties. 


4  B08S» 


J 


5  Cromarty, 

6  iDTemess, 


7  Nairn, 

8  Elgin, 

9  Banff, 

10  Aberdeen, 

11  Bnoardlne, 


2,016,376 
2,723,601^ 


87,480 


Dingwall,  on  FjciUi  of 

Cromarty 
Cromarty,      Da 
Inyemes^,  on  the  Nesa. 


Five  NoTthrEaskm  Counties^ 


131,600 

10,213 

340,000 

43,698 

439,219 

62,010 

1,260,626 

244,607 

262,260 

84,661 

Nairn,  on  the  Nairn. 
Elgin,  on  the  Losaie. 
Buifl,  on  the  Deveron. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Dee. 
Steneharen,  on  the  Car- 
ron* 
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Five  Edit  Midland  Cotmtiea, 

Connt7<             i 

12  Forfar, 

13  Pertb. 

14  Plte, 

15  Kinross, 

&rea  in  Acres. 

568,750 

1,814,063 

328,427 

49,812 

29,440 

Population. 

234,525 

127,741 

160,310 

7,208 

20,742 

Capital 
Forfar,  on  L.  Forfar. 
Perth,  on  the  Tay. 
Cupar,  OD  the  Eden. 
Kinross,  on  L    Leven. 
Clackmannan* 

Five  West  Midland  Counties. 

17  Stlrllnir, 

18  muabarton, 

19  ArsTle, 
£0  But^p 

295,876 

204,800 

2,083, 126 

109,375 

98,179 
58,839 
75,635 
16,927 

Stirling,  on  the  Forth. 
Dumbarton,  on  Clyde. 
Inverary,  on  L.  Fyna 
Bothsay,  on  £.  of  Bute. 

Tliree  SotUh-  Western  Cotmties. 

21  Boifrev, 

22  Ayr, 

168,268 

735,262 

'  668,867 

216,919 
200,746 
765,279 

Eenf rew,near  theClydCi 
Ayr,  on  the  Ayr. 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 

Six  SovthrEastem  Counties, 

24  IdnUtligov, 

25  Edinbnrgli, 

26  Haddington, 

27  Berwick. 

28  FooUes, 

29  Selkirk 

81,113 
264,300 
179,142 
302,951 

227,869 
166,524 

41,191 

328,336 

37,770 

36,774 

12,314 
14,001 

LinlithgoWjOnthe  Avon 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Leith. 
Haddington,on  theTyne. 
Greenlaw,  on  the  Black 

Adder. 
Peebles,  on  the  Tweed. 
^Selkirk,  on  the  Ettiick. 

d 

Four  Southern  Counties. 

30  BoHrargh 

31  Dumfries 
d2.Kirkcadbriglit 

428,494 
702,953 
610,343 

42,966 

74,700 
41,852 

Jedbnrgh,  on  the  Jed. 
Dumfries,  on  the  Nith. 
Elirkcudbright,  on  the 

Dee. 
Wigtown,  on  Wigtown 

Bay. 

33  Wigtown 

327,906 

38^795 

The  Orkneys,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Pentland  Firth^  a  channel  only  7  miles  wide  (through  which 
a  strong  tide  flows  towards  Dunnet  Head),  consist  of  73 
islands  and  islets>  29  of  which  are  inhabited.  Many  of  the 
others,  called  <' holmes/'  are  visited  in  the  summer  for  pas* 
ture  ground.  The  surface  varies  much,  being  in  some 
places  covered  with  heaths,  with  a  considerable  depth  of  peat 
mould,  and  only  one-third  of  the  whole  being  cultivated. 
The  h^hest  hill  is  called  Wart  Hill  (1,550  ieet),  on  the 
island  of  Hoy.  The  climate  is  rather  cold  and  moist,  though 
frost  never  lasts  long.  Oats,  barley,  and  vegetables  are 
raised;  but  fishing  is  an  important  industry.    The  inhabi- 

10 
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tants  are  partly  of  Scotch,  and  partly    of   Norwegian 
descent. 

Pomona  or  Wainlaml,  dividing  the  whole  group  into  N.  and  8.  islea^ 
is  25  jxliles  long,  and  like  the  S.  isles  ha*  some  good  harbours.  11 
contains  more  than  half  the  population.  The  remuniag  islands  arc 
Sanda,  of  great  fertility;  Hoyt  14  mileslon^  and  6  broad. 

Kirkvall  (3»434),  the  cap.,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  |^  Pemona^ 
about  40  miles  from  Wick.  It  has  a  cathedrali  town^hali,  museum, 
grammar  •school,  and  a  custom-house.  It  has  an  annual  fair  m  August^ 
continuing  14  days,  and  has  much  ^rorision  trade. 

Stromness,  12  miles  distant^  stands  on  the  same  island,  with  an  excel* 
lent  harbour,  h^e  3  distHleries,  and  i^  tiie  pttbket  station  for  the  islanda. 

The  Shetland  Isles,  lying  about  150  miles  from  Bo* 
chan  ness,  consist  of  90  islandd,  islets,  and  rocks ;  thirty 
being  inhabited.  Hie  highest  elevation  on  these  islands  ia 
Koeness  Hill,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  with  an  in* 
dented  coast,  the  bays  and  ereeks  being  called  ^'  yoes.*'  In 
winter,  though  frost  and  snow  last  but  a  short  time,  seiFere 
storms  frequently  urise ;  and  it  is  computed  200  men  are 
annually  drowned  in  this  group  of  islands.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  the  fisheries  consti- 
tute the  staple,  industry.  The  cottages  are  built  of  mud, 
and  peat  is  used  for  fu^,  no  timber  existing  on  the  islands. 
Oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  are  raised  in  small  quantities ; 
wild  fowl  are  abundant.  Dried  fish  are  sent  to  Spain  and 
other  countries,  ponies  to  tiie  mainland.  In  tdie  extreme 
N.,  daylight  at  Midsummer  ivever  disappears,  the  sun's  raya 
at  setting  <Hie  day^  mingling  with  those  of  his  rising  the 
next.  At  midwinter,  on  the.  contrary,  the  sun  is  only 
five  and  one-third  hours  abova  the  horizon,  the  nights  beiog 
long  and  dreary*    The  climate  is  humid. 

Maiiilaxid,  the  largest  island,  hasi^aBeys  running  N.  and  S.,  which 
are  interspersed  wifchsmaUlakes*  It  contains  two-thirds  of  the  pc^u- 
latioBy  and  is  55  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  10  miles. 

Tell,  the  seooad  in  size,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  6  broa4- 

Unst,  the  third,  is  11  mUes  longj  and  6  broad. 

Lerwick,  standing  on  the  lansest  island,  is  an  indastrions  town. 
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where  the  whale  fidhing  boats  are  moored.    ThU  in  the  only  town  in 
the  Shetland  Islands. 

The  Hebrides,  lying  on  the  W.,  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  Minch,  and  little  Minch,  into  the  inner  and  outer. 
They  are  in  number  about  200,  of  which  70  are  inhabited. 
The  Inner  are  Skye,  Muil,  Ishy,  Jura,  CoU,  Rum,  etc.;  and 
the  Outer  are  Barra,  N.  and  3.  Uist,  Benbecula,  Harm,  and 
Levns.  The  large  islands  near  the  mainland  partake  of  its 
rugged  character,  the  mountains  in  Skye  rising  to  an  ele- 
vation of  2,500  feet ;  while  the  numerous  rivers  that  drain 
ihem  abound  in  salmon,  trout,  and  eels.  The  climate 
of  these  idands,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
is  mild  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  poor.  Many  cattle  and 
sheep  are  reared.  These  islands  belong  to  Argyle,  Inver- 
ness, and  Boss.      Their  fisheries  are  important.     Some 

writers  include  Arran  and  Bute  among  the  Hebrides. 

Skye  is  ono  of  the  most  rainy  districts  in  (Scotland.  Here  the  night 
at  midsummer  lasts  only  from  10  p.xB.  to  1  o'clock  next  morning. 

Stoznoway,  a  small  port  in  Lewis  (an  island  60  miles  long,  and  30 
broad),  has  some  boat  building. 

Portzee,  in  Skye^  has  a  snug  harbour  and  trade  with  the  mainland. 

Tobermory,  in  Mull,  has  boat  building. 

Islay,  a  small  island,  has  extensive  distilleriea. 

Oaithness,  with  a  g^eraUy  level  surface,  has  extensive 
peat-mosses  and  moorland ;  a  ridge  of  hills  separates  this 
county  from  Sutherland,  one  of  which,  Marvm,  is  2,334  high; 
agriculture,  fishing,  and  sheep-fanning  atre  the  chief  indus- 
tries.   It  is  drained  by  the  river  Thurso. 

Wiok  (8432),  'the  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  is  a  modem  town,  filled 
with  fishermen  from  every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
fishing  season. 

Thurso,  on  a  fine  bay,  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Great  Britain. 

Sutherland,  with  a  flat  sandy  shore,  is  penetrated  by 
deep  mlets,  particularly  on  the  N.  and  W,;  while  in  the  in- 
terior there  are  fiile  pastoral  valleys,  bordered  by  moun- 
tains or  hills,  one  of  which.  Sugar  Loaf,  is  2,400  feet  high. 
In  the  centre  is  Loch  Shin,  '18  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
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Sheep-farming  is  the  staple  industry.  This  connty  is  drained 
by  the  Shin  and  Brora. 

Domooly  (625)  is  the  only  town  in  the  county,  but  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name.   It  is  the  smallest  cap.  of  a  county  in  the  United  Kingdom* 

Boss  and  Cromarty^  having  deeply  indented  shores 
on  both  seas,  but  more  particularly  on  the  Atlantic,  aro 
always  mentioned  together,  because  the  latter  is  made 
up  of  ten  or  twelve  dififerent  portions  parcelled  out  through 
the  northern  half  of  the  former.  The  surface  in  general  vb 
hilly  and  mountainous,  rising  in  Ben  Dearig  to  3,5>50  feet, 
Bfnwyvis  3,720,  and  in  Clock  to  4,000  feet ;  but  on  the  K 
some  lowlands  of  great  fertility  exist ;  agriculture  and 
fishing,  with  a  little  wool-combing  and  dyeing,  constitute 
the  industries.  Lewis  belongs  to  Ross.  This  county  is 
drained  by  the  two  rivers  Canon,  and  the  Cman  which 
flows  into  Cromarty  frith.    Loch  Marce  is  18  miles  long. 

DlUgwaU  (2,125),  the  capital  of  Boss,  staods  at  the  head  of 
Cromarty  Frith ;  has  some  good  houses  and  shops,  but  very  littlo 
tradei 

Cromarty  (1,476)  is  on  a  low  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
Frith,  and  has  a  good  herring  fishery,  roperies,  breweries,  etc. 

Fortrose  (911),  a  small  town  on  Moray  Firth,  has  salmon  end  sell 
fisheries. 

Tain  (1,765),  on  a  river  of  same  name  near  Firth  of  Dornoch  has 
some  good  public  buildings,  and  some  trade. 

InvemesSi  the  largest  county  of  Scotland  lies  in  the 
North  West,  and  includes  the  isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  North  and 
S.  Uist,  Barra,  and  Benbecula.  The  surface  is  extremely 
mountainous,  and  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland,  c&lled  Glen  more,  through  which 
runs  the  Caledonian  canal.  The  small  portion  of  the 
surface  not  under  mountain,  lake,  or  river,  is  well  tilled  ; 
but  on  the  hills  sheep  fanning  prevails ;  much  mountain 
is  preserved  for  grouse  shooting  and  deer  stalking. 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
rises  4,368  feet.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  Spey,  Locky^ 
and  Ness,  and  many  smalL  streams  flowing  throu;;h  the 
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g:lens,  bordered  by  mountains  on  either  side.    The  scenery 
of  Inverness  is  most  romantic  and  exceedingly  diyersified* 

IiiTenieBB  (14,463),  the  cap.  of  the  Highlands,  standa  255  milet 
N.W.  from  Edinburgh,  ou  the  Ness,  near  the  Moray  Frith ;  it  Ui 
large,  well-built, '  and  well-paved.  It  has  many  good  public  bmldingi^ 
iron  foundries,  breweries,  and  woollen  and  plaid  mannfaetores.  The 
shipping  ifl  active.  The  climate,  considering  its  latitude,  ST*  2S^  if 
very  mild,  the  mean  annual  temjjerature  being  46®< 

Portree^  on  the  Tsle  of  Skye,  has  been  mentioned. 

Nairzif  intersected  by  the  Findhom  and  Nairn,  is  hilly  iq 
the  S.9  but  level  along  the  coast ;  and  though  the  climate  is 
cold^  it  has  successful  tillage ;  marl  and  limestone  are  found. 

Kalm  (4, 220),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  has  some  coasting  trader 

EUgm,  bordering  on  the  Moray  Frith,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  detached  part  of  Inverness ;  it  is,  urith  the  ez* 
ception  of  the  highlands  in  the  extreme  S.,  very  productive. 
Sand  hills  line  the  shore  in  some  parts,  and  cliffs  crowned 
wth  the  remains  of  Danish  fortifications  in  others.  This 
county  is  drained  by  the  Findhom  in  the  W.,  the  Spey  in 
the  £.,  and  the  Lossie  in  the  centre. 

Elgin  (7,339),  the  cap.,  on  the  Lossie,  vras  burnt  by  Wolf  of  Ba- 
denoch  in  1390 -;  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  1402  ;  and 
by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  1452.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  once 
proudly  called,  '*The  LantHorn  of  the  ^orth." 

Forres  (3,959),  is  near  the  Findhorn,  and  has  local  trade. 

Banff,  extending  from  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  region 
of  the  Grampians,  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fertile  strip  of  rich  loam  soil.  Here  Caim-gorm 
lises  above  4,000  feet ;  some  of  the  mountain  valleys  are 
well  wooded. 

Banff  (7,439),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Deveron,  is  well  built,  and  ha« 
a  small  harbour. 

Cnllen  (2,055)  is  a  small  seaport,  with  trade  in  lineo  and  damask. 

Portsoy  (2,055)  has  granite  and  marble  quarries  in  Its  neighbour^ 
^ood,  and  is  much  engaged  in  fishing. 

Aberdeen,  with  about  60  miles  of  coast-line,  has  « 
tolerably  level  surface,  except  towards  the  S.  W.,  whence 
the  Dee  and  other  rivers  flow  in  an  easterly  direction. 
Here  Benmacdhui  rises  4,296  feet,  and  several  other  mouu- 
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tains  almost  as  high.  Granite,  slate,  and  limestcme  are  the 
chief  minerals.  Turnips  for  fattening  cattle  are  largely 
grown.  This  county  is  well  farmed,  tillage  being  carried  on 
with  skill  and  spirit,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  rivers  constitute  an  important  industry;  sheep  ^eniune- 
rons.  Timber  covers  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  chiefly  larch  and 
Scotch  fir.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  YiJumf 
and  Deveron  which  is  mostly  a  boundary  river. 

Aberdeen,  consisting  of  New  Aberdeen,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Dee^ 
ftnd  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called  'Aberdon,  on  the  sotltth  bank  of 
the  Don,  is  a  splendid  city,  noted  as  mneh  for  ite  activity  in  shipping, 
its  mannfactnring  industry,  as  for  its  nnivendty.  It  has  eztenaiYe 
commercial  relations  with  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.  Extensively  worked  granite  qoarries 
ontside  the  city,  cotton,  linen,  and  paper  miUs,  iron  fonndries  inside^ 
together  with  ship-building,  are  the  chief  indostriee.  Its  pnblio 
bnildings  consist  of.  the  uniTersity,  grammar-school,  etc. 

Peterhead  (8,535)  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  near  the  month^of  the 
Ugie  ;  has  a  good  harbour,  and  its  streets  well  laid  out.  Besides  being 
much  engaged  in  fitting  out  for  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
it  is  the  second  seat  of  the  Scotch  herring  fishery. 

Inverury  (2,856),  od  the  Don,  has  an  active  Irads  with  Aberdeeo 
and  the  interior  of  the  county.  Slntore  (659i),  on  the  Don,  is  an 
ancient  town  with  trade  by  the  Aberdeenshire  canaL  Fraserlrarsli 
(3,300),  on  the  N.  coast,  has  a  good  fishery. 

Kincardine  is  occupied  on  the  W.,  and  partly  in  the 
centre,  by  the  Grampians,  which  cover  about  one-third  of 
the  county;  the  remainder,  with  a  level  soil,  being  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  naild,  and  the  highlands  afiTord 
good  sheep  pasturage,  and  the  coasts  have  a  good  herring 
fishery.  .  The  Dee,  forming  for  some  distance  the  N.,  and 
the  Esk,  the  S.  boundary,  are  the  chief  rivers. 

ft 

Stoaehaven  (3,400),  consisting  of  an  old  and  new  town,  nnited  by 
a  bridge  across  the  Carron,  haa  a  herring  fishery,  brewery^  distillery, 
and  a  little  linen  and  woollen  trade. 

Bervie  (1,013)  is  much  engaged  in  fishing,  and  has  a  little  ooni  trada 

For£eu:,  centrally  traversed  by  the  Valley  ^f  Strathmore, 
which  is  33  miles  long,  and  6  or  8  broad,  is  a  maritime  county 
N.  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.    The  Sidlaw  Hills  rise  in  the  K, 
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and  in  the  N.  W.  are  elevations  connected  with  the  Gram- 
pians, lliiis  four  districts  are  distinguished : — ^I.  the  Gram- 
pians, where  some  peaks  rise  3,000  feet;  II,  the  Vale  of 
Strathmore,  running  from  S-  W.  to  N.  E. ;  III.,  theSidlaw 
Hills  ;  IV.,  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  tract  towards 
the  sea.  Sheep  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  highlands,  fish- 
ing on  the  coast ;  and  l^is  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
linen  trade  of  Scotland.  It  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  S.  Esk. 

Fortkir  (11,031),  the  capital,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  mannfac- 
fcnre^  has  some  good  public  baildings — the  town  and  county  hall  and 
conrt-honse.  In  the  town-hall  is  preserved  a  cnrions  relic  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity— '*  the  Witches'  Bridle." 

Dundee,  with  capacions  docks,  quays,  and  wharves,  on  the  Firth 
of  Tay,  between  delightful  grassy  hills,  has  been  of  late  years  rapidly 
improving.  Narrow  streets  have  been  pulled  down,  and  broad 
ones  substituted.  This  town,  in  addition  to  its  extensive  shipping 
trade,  has  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  made  from  flax,  and  tow 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Baltic.  Jute  brought  from  India  is  manu- 
factured into  packing  cloth,  carpets,  mats,  sacks,  and  bags.  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  canvas  for  the  navy  is  now  made  here.  Marmalade 
and  confectionery  form  an  important  industry,  being  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Dundee  has  a  town-hall,  royal  exchange,  high 
school,  custom-house,  and  several  other  splendid  public  buildings. 

Montrose  (14,548),  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  ^sk;  anciently  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  is  ft  elean  town  much  engaged  in  flax  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  has  a  coasting  trade,  eiqKMrtiQg  salmon,  stone,  and  agri- 
cultural produce.    It  is  the  birth  place  of  Joseph  Hume, 

Brechin  (7,933),  on  the  S.  Esk,  has  many  good  public  buildings,  an 
old  castle,  remans  of  a  cathedral,  etc. 

Arbroath  (19,974),  on  the  coast,  has  manufactures  of  yams,  canvas, 
and  sail-cloth,  and  considerable  coasting  trade.* 

Perth,  the  mo^  central,  and  one  of  the  most  iuiportant 
counties  in  Scotland,  is  divided  into  the  highland  and  low- 
land districts.  .  The  dimate  is  mild,  and  though  sterile  on 
the  hills,  consists  of  rich  loam  in  the  lowlands.  This  county 
is  distinguished  for  its  mountain,  river,  and  lake  scenery, 
32,000  acres  heing  covered  with  water.  Some  of  the  highesu 

*  Tvrelre  inltoB  out  leaward  !•  Bell  Rock  (now  a  ligbfr-honM),  on  wbich  Ihe 
monks  of  Arbroath  placed  a  bell,  wbich  rang  by  the  action  of  the  warea,  and 
warned  marinera  of  their  dangerona  poaltlon. 
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peaks  of  the  Grampians  are  found  here.  Lochs  Tay,  Earn^ 
and  Rannock,  are  the  largest  in  the  county,  which  is  drained 
by  the  Tay  and  its  tributaries.  Deep  glens,  nicely  wooded 
valleys,  mountain  peaks,  elevated  table-lands,  expansive 
plains,  combine  to  give  most  of  the  surface  a  beautiful, 
grand,  and  romantic  appearance. 

Pertb,  an  ancient  handsome  town,  surrounded  with  charming  land* 
scapes,  was  the  capital  of  Scotland,  until  the  murder  of  James  I.  here^ 
in  1437i  led  to  the  transference  of  the  Grovemment  to  Edinbui^h.  It 
has  many  large  handsome  public  buildings,  including  high,  grammar, 
and  endowed  schools,  and  banks;  it  has  manufactures  of  linen,  salmon 
jGshing,  paper  and  com  mills,  foundries,  tan-yards,  etc.  Small  vessels 
ply  to  Dundee,  and  some  ship-building  is  carried  on. 

Colross  (467)  has  damask-weaving,  and  a  little  trade  in  coal  and 
iron.  Abemethy  was  the  capital  of  the  Picta^  and  Callander  is  near 
the  trossachs.  Crieff  (4,000)  is  a  beautiful  little  town  at  the  entrance 
of  a  pass  in  the  Grampians.  It  has  com  and  oil  mills,  and  some 
woollen,  linen,  and  worsted  factories.  Dunblane  or  Dnnblaae,  Dun- 
keld,  and  Kincardine,  are  small  towns,  the  first  two  having  once  bad 
Cathedrals. 

Fife,  a  peninsula  lying  between  the  Friths  of  Tay  and 
Forth,  is  one  of  the  very  best  cultivated  counties,  producing 
crops  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  flax,  potatoes ;  coal. 
Iron,  and  limestone  are  found  in  abundance.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Eden  and  the  L&oen. 

Cupar  (1,505),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Eden,  is  a  small  town  \ntli 
linen  manufactures. 

Dunfennllne  (14,958)  formerly  contained  one  of  the  richest  abbeys 
in  Scotland,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Manufactures  ol 
€aie  linen  is  the  chief  industry.    Charles  I.  was  bom  here. 

Bysart  (8,920),  on  tb^Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  splendid  harbour,  has 
a  little  coasting  trade.  Burntisland  (3,366)  is  a  small  town,  with  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Klrkaldy,  the  birth-plaoe 
of  Adam  Smith,  has  extensive  floor-cloth  factories. 

Kinross  is  a  small  inland  county,  hilly  on  the  borders, 
but  level  in  the  interior,  where  is  Lough  Leven,  which 
covers  above  3,000  acres ;  on  the  east  Ben  Lomond  hill 
is  1,727  feet  high.  This  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland, 
with  one  exception. 
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Elaross  is  a  town  on  Loch  Leven,  with  manufactures  of  cottons, 
tartan  shawls,  and  damasks.  Parts  of  the  town  are  badly  built,  but 
the  public  buildings  are  elegant. 

Clackmazinan,  whose  surface  consists  of  picturesque 
hills,  which  on  the  N.  rise  in  the  Ochill  range  to  2,359  feet 
above  sea  level, Js  also  splendidly  cultivated;  has  exten- 
sive sheep  pastures ;  some  coal  and  iron  mines^  and  some 
good  soil  near  the  Forth. 

AUoai  with  ale  trade,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county ;  though  the 
small  town  of  Clackmannan  is  the  capital. 

Stirling,  extending  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  L.  Lo- 
mond,  contains  Ben  Lomond  on  the  W.,  the  Campsie 

Hills  in  the  centre,  and  plains  highly  cultivated  on  the  E. 

* 

Stirling  (14,276),  on  an  eminence  on  the  Forth,  has  an  old  castle  of 
much  historic  interest,  from  the  walls  of  which  12  battle-fields 
can  be  seen.  It  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  and  shawls.  It  is  a  great 
railway  centre.  Kcar  the  town  is  Bannockburn,  where  Bruce  de- 
feated Edward  11.,  in  1314. 

FftUdrk  (19,547)  is  famous  for  its  *'  tr3rst8,''  or  fairs,  held  3  tlinei 
every  year,  at  which  many  thousand  cattle  are  sold ;  and  still  more 
for  its  remnants  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district  Here, 
in  1298,  Edward  I.  defeated  Wallace,  and  here  in  1746  Prince  Charles, 
the  young  Pretender,  defeated  the  EogUsh. 

Dumbarton,  lying  W.  and  S.  of  Lough  Lomond,  and 
N.  of  the  Clyde,  has  a  diversified  surface,  with  a  climate 
well  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  the  growth  of  timber*  Iron- 
stone is  raised  in  the  E.,  and  arable  land  is  only  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  ahd  near  Lough  Lomond.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Leven,  many  bleach  greens  are  kept. 

Dumbarton  (11,414),  with  an  old  castle  on  a  rock  Id  the  Clyde,  li 
the  chief  town-  in  the  county.  Kirklntnioch  has  cotton  works,  and 
Helensburgh  is  a  watering-place. 

Argyle  or  Argyll,  with  about  340  miles  of  sea-coast, 
is  of  a  most  irregular  shape,  and  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
surface,  much  covered  with  moss  and  heath,  with  a  wet  and 
boisterous  climate    52,000  acres  being  covered  with  lakes 
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and  40,000  with  plantations.  The  minerals  are  lead,  copper, 
iron  and  coal,  but  not  found  in  great  abundance.  Herring 
fishing  is  extensive  in  Loch  Fjne,  and  around  the  islands. 

lAveraiy  (902),  the  cap.,  is  a  smalltown  with  very  little  indostry. 

Campbeltown.  (6,628)  carriefi  on  a  large  trade  in  whiskey,  and  em- 
ploys  hundreds  of  vessels  in  the  herring  trade. 

Oban  is  a  favourite  watering-place  on  the  coast,  where  tourists  em* 
bark  for  the  islands.    It  has  seven  or  eight  good  hotels. 

Arran  and  Bute  consist  of  the  two  Islands  thus  named, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Bute,  with  a  very  mild  climate, 
has  some  good  farming.  Arran,  with  a  high  surface,  is  also 
well  cultivated.    The  fisheries  are  important. 

Rotlisay,  on  E.  of  Bute,  mnch  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  mUd 
cUmate»  has  good  fisheries  of  haddock,  herrings,  8alm6n,  soles,  and 
whiting :  large  cotton  factories,  and  docks  for  ship-building  are  here. 

Renfrew,  hilly  on  the  W.  and  S.,  but  comparatively  flat 
on  the  !E.,  is  largely  covered  with  meadows  and  gardens ; 
dairy-f;amiing  is  cai*ned  on  to  a  great  extent  The  district 
of  the  county  of  Eenfrew  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  partakes  throughout  its  whole  extent 
of  the  stimulus  imparted  from  that  great  industrial  centre. 

Renfrew  (4,162),  the  cap.,  near  the  Clyde,  is  a  small  town  of  little 
importance,  with  some  ship-building. 

Paisley  (48,257)  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mannfactare  of 
shawls,  which,  along  with  the  printing  of  shawis,  cotton  spinning, 
and  more  especially  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread,  tartans,  checks, 
and  other  cloths,  form  the  staple  trade ;  a  great  industry  prevails  in 
French  goods,  muslins,  crapes,  etc.    Its  paper  mills  are  widely  known. 

Paisley  has  more  factories  than  auy  town  of  the  same  size  in  the 
United  Kingdon^ 

Johnaton,  a  manof actaring  town,  stands  3  miles  from  Paisley. 

Pollockshaws,  on  the  Cart,  is  an  improving  town  with  ootton  manv 
factures^  weaving^  and  bleaching.    Good  quairies  are  worked  in  the 
neighbonrhood. 

Port  COaagow  (10^805)  has  good  foreign  trade ;  it  it  waU-buHty  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  American  timber  trade. 

QreenoCk  (57,138)  is  an  extensive  seaport,  much  engaged  in  the 
herring  and  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Here  also  cordage  and  sail- 
cloth are  manufactured,  and  ships  and  steamers  built  and  equipped. 
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There  ace  Beveral  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  naUa,  foandriea,  and 
tanneries.  Greenock  is  the  centre  of  a  number  oi  towns  and  yiUages 
on  the  Clyde  and  the  adjoining  Highland  lochs,  faet\reen  which 
there  is  daily  steam  communication^  It  has  great  trade  with 
America  and  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  an  active  coasting  trade. 
The  port  has  a  high  charaeter  for  the  excellence  of  the  ships  and 
iteamers  built  by  its  carpenters  and  engineers ;  the  whole  of  the 
dalifax  line  and  several  of  the  West  India,  Australian,  and  Mediter- 
ranean steam-ships  were  built  here.  It  is  the  largest  seat  of  sugar 
refineries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  16  being  in  active  operation.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  James  Watt. 

Ayrshire  is  fetmed  for  its  dairy  produce  andhigh  farming. 
It  has  a  rather  hilly  surface,  but  a  mild  climate.  Its  dairies, 
particularly  in  the  N.,  whence  the  Dunlop  cheese  is 
obtained,  are  much  prized.  Goal  and  iron  are  abundant ; 
lead,  freestone,  and  some  copper  are  also  found ;  and  the 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  etc.,  are  increasing.  It 
is  drained  by  many  small  streams  all  flowing  westward  to 
the  sea,  as  the  Ayr,  Do&n,  etc. 

Ayr  (17,851),  the  cap.,  a  clean  well-built  town  on  a  river  of  same 
name,,  manufactures  carpets,  shawls,  leather,  woollen  bonnets.  It 
carries  on  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  grain,  and  has  soine  fishing.  Its 
harbour  is  small  but  secure. 

KUmamock  (22,952)  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  handsome  town. 
The  print-works,  carpet  and  woollen  manufactories,  shoe  and  bonnet- 
makhig,  are  of  great  importance  ;  there  is  a  populous  mining,  manu- 
facturing, agricultural,  and  commercial  district  around ;  and'though 
the  old  streets  are  narrow,  those  recently  erected  are  wide  and  spacious. 

Irvine  (6,866)  once  had  large  trade,  having  been  the  port  of  Glasgow 
before  Fort  Glasgow  was  built. 

ATdrossan  and  Troon  are  small  ports,  which  ship  coal  and  iron. 

Salt-Coats  is  a  amaU  port,  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

Lanark,  or  Clydesdale,  combines  agricultural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries,  having  extensive 
and  rich  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines.  This  county  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  dis^ctB-^Upper  fFard,  in  the  S., 
hilly  and  mountainous,  is  largdy  «Dgag«d  ifx  sheep  farming 
Here  is  (among  lead  mines)  LeadhillSf  1,323  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  highest  inhabited  village  in  Scotland.    Middh 
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TTard,  with  an  andnlating  Burface,  is  partly  agricultnral  and 
partly  mining  and  manufacturing.  Lower  Ward,  in  the  N., 
containing  Glasgow  city,  though  small,  is  very  important, 
and  has  arable  land  where  moors  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Dairy  farming  prevails.  It  is  drained  by  the  Clyde,  with  its 
tributary,  the  Dmglas. 

Lanark  (5,099),  the  cap.,  etands  near  the  " Falls  of  Clyde,**  near 
the  middle  of  the  course  of  that  river. 

Glasgow  (477, 1 44),  the  largest  city  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  marfcs  in  the  world,  rivals  Liverpool  in  commerce  and 
Manchester  in  manufactures.  The  city  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Clyde,  to  which  most  of  the  principal  streets  run  parallel ;  the 
houses  being  lofty  and  built  of  freestone.  Many  handsome  squares 
and  crescents  may  be  seen,  and  the  public  buildings  are  superb ; 
among  which  the  university,  cathedral,  Hunterian  museum,  general 
post-office,  custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce,  merchants'  and, 
trades'  houses,  bank-houses,  city-hall,  free  church  college,  normal 
schools  and  senunaries,  model-school,  training-college,  athenaaum, 
and  library,  are  the  most  important.  Among  the  public  monuments 
are,  a  Grecian  Boric  column  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  statues  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  James  Watt,  the  Queen,  Sir  B.  Peel,  Wellington,  Kel- 
son, etc.  OlasgovD  is  admirably  situated  for  the  development  of  trade 
of  all  kinds.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  one  <if  the  chief  indus- 
tries, including  calicoes,  cambrics,  lawns,  muslins,  checks,  yam,  and 
thread.  Dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  iron  manufactures,  are  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  Sugar  refining,  import  and  export  trade  are 
most  important  industries.  The  water  supply  is  brought  from  Lough 
Katrine,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Hamilton  (11,496),  a  very  handsome  town  on  the  Clyde,  has  a 
grammar  school  and  some  good  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of 
''imitation  cambric  '*  factories ;  silk  veils,  check  shirts,  and  some  hem* 
pen  articles  are  made. 

Alrdrie  (13,487)  is  a  modem  town  in  ^he  midst  of  iron  and  coal 
mines.    It  has  a  grammar-school,  and  has  some  public  buildings. 

Bntherglen  (9,451)  has  print  and  dye  works,  and  several  collieriea. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  constilnt  intercourse  with  (Glasgow. 

Liiilithgow  or  W.  Lothian  lies  op  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  has  a  pleasingly  varied  suiface,  three-fourths  of  which 
IB  arable.     Coal,  I'mes^one,  and  freiestone  are  abundant. 

IitnUthgow  (3,689),  the  capital,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  si^ieet^ 
and  has  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace.    Its  trade  is  trifling. 
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BorrowBtowiiBMS  or  Bo^ess,  on  a  point  of  land  Jutting  into  ibf 
Frith  of  Forth,  haa  a  good  harboor  and  some  local  trade. 
Qaeensferry  (1}321)  is  a  small  port  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Bathgate  is  a  smaU  town  with  great  manufactures  of  paraffin  oil. 

EdinbTirgh  or  Midlothis^.  with  about  12  miles 

of  coast-line,  gradually  expands  in  a  southerly  directing, 
rising  in  elevation  and  culminating  in  the  Lammermuir  and 
Pentland  hills.  Large  tillage  farms  are  found  in  the  low 
grounds,  and  pasturage  is  carried  on  in  the  elevated  districts; 
coal  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  and  sandstone  in 
other  places.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  Leith,  which 
flows  f^om  the  Pentland  hills  into  the  sea  at  Leith ;  the  Esk, 
formed  near  Dalkeith  of.  two  streams,  enters  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh. 

Edlnlnurgli  (197,000),  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  stands  on  a  gronp 
of  hUlB,  on  the  very  highest  of  which  is  the  Old  town,  in  which  the 
houses  are  12  or  13  stories  high,  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular, 
with  the  castle  380  feet  above  sea  level,  with  precipitous  descents  all 
round.  The  N'ew  town  is  regularly  built,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram* 
with  fine  streets,  crescents,  and  squares,  unsurpassed  by  apy  modem 
city  in  beauty  and  regularity.  The  third  division  of  the  city  is  the 
South  side,  which  is  on  rising  ground,  connected  with  the  old  town 
by  three  bridges.  At  the  foot  of  Oannongate-street,  stands  the  palace 
and  abbey  of  Holyrood,  the  place  where  so  many  stirring  and  tragic 
deeds  were  enacted  in  Scottish  history.  This  city  is  mainly  supported 
by  its  professional  classes  and  university;  manufactures,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  printing  and  publishing,  and  brewing,  are  few  indeed. 
The  public  buildings  are  magoificent ;  including  the  medical  halla, 
society-rooms,  dub-rooms,  hospitals,  asylums,  assurance-offices^ 
banks,  eto.  There  are  monuments  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Nelson,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Bums,  Pitt,  Wellington,  etc. 

Ldltli  (44^277)  is  a  continuation  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Rotter- 
dam, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic. 

Mnssellnirgh  (7,506),  on  the  Esk,  has  an  excellent  grammar-school* 
and  Fortobello  (5,481)  with  chemical  works  and  tile-making,  is  fre 
quented  as  a  watering-place. 

Dalkeltli  is  well-built  on  the  Esk.  It  h&s  manufactures  of  beaver 
and  felt  hats,  some  woollens,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  grammar-school 

Haddil^on  or  E.  IjOthian,  though  not  mountainoust 
has  an  extremely  diversified  suxface,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
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parallel  ridges  from  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  mniiiiig  K  and 
W.  with  a  gradual  increasing  elevation ;  about  one-third  of 
the  surface  is  under  plantations,  pastures,  and  wastes,  the 
remainder  being  under  an  excellent  system  of  tillage.  The 
N.  TynCy  the  chief  river^  abounds  in  trottt,  eels,  and  smaU 
salmon. 

Eaddlngton  (4,000)  is  the  capital,  and  is  perhaps  the  lavgefit  corn 
market  In  Scotland.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  abbey,  a  town- 
house,  library,  and  some  other  good  buildings.  An  iron  mineis  near  it. 

North  Berwick  (1,400)  is  a  small  town  frequented  in  the  batfaii^ 
season. 

Berwick  is  drained  by  the  Tweed,  Lauder j  and  WMte  Ad- 
der; it  slopes  towards  the  E.  and  is  touched  on  the  N.  by  the 
Lammermuir  hills.  It  has  a  bold^  rocky  shore.  What  is 
called  the  Merse  is  a  district  highly-farmed,  lying  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Lammermuir  hills.  Much  of  the  surface 
of  this  county  is  level,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  an 
immense  number  of  sheep  is  fed.  The  climate  is  cold,  and 
subject  to  great  variations. 

Greenlaw,  the  cap.,  is  a  very  small  town  6n  the  Blachadder. 

Ckd^Btream,  on  the  Tweed,  gives  its  name  to  the  ''Coldxtreani 
Guards,"  raised  here  by  General  Monk«  1659. 

I>iiiiBe,  the  largest  town  in  the  ooonty,  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
oelebnted  Duna  Seotus,  and  has  several  good  sohools. 

LMder  (1,046)  is  a  small  borough  with  a  towa-halL  It  waa  often 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament. 

Peebles  lies  S.  of  lifidlothian ;  and  is  by  the  Tweed 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  more  elevated 
than  any  other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Broadlaw 
Hill  rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,700 ;  Hartfell,  2,600 ; 
Culter  Fell,  2,400 ;  and  Dunrich,  2,000  feet.  Much  moor 
and  peat  bog  is  found  in  the  county,  and  the  principal 
occupation  is  pastoral.    It  is  drained  by  the  Thoeed. 

FmIUm  (2,900)  is  a  town  with  a  grammar-adioo],  scientific  assod- 
•tiona,  yarions  mAnnfactories,  breweries^  and  com  mills.  It  stands 
on  the  Tweed,  and  is  a  railway  centre. 

mmrtaithiii  has  a  mineral  spring  of  canaiderahte  iqpgfc^ 
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Selkirk,  abnost  entirely  pastoral,  has  given  rise  to  much 
ballad  poetry.  This  county  is  hilly,  particularly  in  the  S 
and  W. ;  the  highest  point,  Ettrick  Pen,  is  2,258  feet 
above  sea  level  The  climate  is  very  damp.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Etirick,  whose  banks  are  finely  wooded,  and  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  Yarrow. 

BeUdrlc  (4,640),  an  ancient  town  on  the  river  Ettrick,  has  becomo 
the  seat  of  a  thriving  woollen  manufacture.  Statues  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott  and  Mungo  Park  adorn  its  streets;  and  the  history  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  of  the  poets  Hogg  and  Wordsworth,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  town. 

QalasMelfl,  (9,678),  oil  the  Gala,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  Scotland;  whence  the  term  Tweeds  arose. 

Roxburgh,  including  the  three  pastoral  districts  of 
Tweed,  Teviot,  and  liddesdale,  lies  N.  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
imd  has  an  undulating  surface  with  some  elevated  ridges 
properly  belonging  to  the  Cheviot  range.  The  farming  in 
this  county  is  excellent.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tweed  and  is  drained  by  that  river^s  tributaries. 

Jedburgh  (3,322),  on  the  Jed,  near  the  Cheviot  hills,  has  blanket, 
flannel,  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  and  an  iron  foundry. 

Hawick  (11,355),  a  manufacturing  town,  stands  on  the  Teviot. 
Here  are  manufactories  of  blankets,  shawls,  tv^edds,  tartans,  and 
leather,  all  in  active  operation. 

Kelso,  an  extensive  town,  handsome  and  regnlarly  buHt,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed,  possesses  a  spacious  market* 
place,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Scotland.  It  is  much  engaged  in  the 
shoe  trade,  and  has  a  large  cattle-market. 

Doimfiies  embraces  some  swamps,  and  is  greatly  en* 

gaged  in  the  rearing  of  stock.     It  is  drained  by  the  Edi^ 

Anrum,  and  Nithy  from  which  the  three  dktricts       the 

county  are  named  EsJcdale,  Annandale,  and  Niihsdale.  S5eve« 

ral  hUls,  including  Queensberry  hill  ^2,251  feet),  rise  to  a 

considerable  height,  and  have  on  their  tops  a  stormy  and 

cold  climate. 

Duxifiles  (i5,435),  the  capital,  is  a  river  port  with  very  consider- 
able woollen  manufacturies,  tanneries,  etc,   but  is  chiefly  notad 
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fr>r  ite  rtodc  market.  It  has  a  good  academy,  nnA  many  other  eda- 
•ational  establishments. 

Annan  (3»170)  is  a  thriving  town  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  some  coasting  trade. 

HoAit,  on  the  Annan,  in  the  hills,  has  mineral  !q)rings  resembling 
jhose  at  Harrowgate,  which  are  mnch  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Eirkcudbrighty  with  a  hilly  and  much  diversified  sur- 
face, interspersed  with  small  lakes,  contains  the  most 
sonthem  point  of  Scotland.  The  coast,  except  a  portion  of 
Wigtown  bay,  is  hilly  and  precipitous.  Cattle  and  sheep 
tre  kept  in  great  numbers ;  small  lakes  nicely  fringed  with 
wood  are  numerous  in  this  and  the  following  county.  The 
Cm  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  Dee 
runs  through  the  centre.  This  county,  with  Wigtown,  con- 
stitute the  Stewartry  of  Galloway  or  Kirkcudbright. 

KMmidbrlght  (3,328),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  estnary  of  the  Dee, 
and  has  imports  of  coal,  lime,  and  timber.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
delightfid  soenety,  and  has  some  good  pnblic  bnildings  and  a  grammar 
schooL     It  exports  granite. 

Castle  Donglas  is  a  modem  and  fast  improving  town,  regolarl^ 
and  neatly  built,  near  the  Bee. 

New  Galloway  (440)  is  a  small  to¥m  near  Loch  Ken. 

Wigtown,  which,  with  Kirkcudbright,  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Galloway,  is  hilly,  and  con- 
sequently much  e(ngaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  deeply 
penetrated  on  the  S.  by  Luce  Bay,  and  on  the  N.  by  Loch 
Eyan,  both  of  which  afiford  excellent  fishing. 

Wigtown  (2,000),  the  cap.,  is  an  ancient  town,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
vame^  with  a  town-honse,  assembly*nx>ms,  and  a  libraiy. 

StraiinbBr  (5,939).  at  the  head  of  Looh  Byan,  has  good  fisliing  and 
ooasting  trade,  particnlarly  witli  Ireland. 

Font-Patrl^  has  a  splendid  harbour,  and  Is  connected  by  a 
submarine  telegraph  with  Donaghadee,  21  miles  diistanL 

Vewtowa  Btewart»  on  the  Cree»  is  engaged  in  the  leather  trade  i 
and  WMUiflni  (1,677)  is  an  unimportant  place^  near  Burrow  Head. 
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TOWNS  IN  «C0VT.A3CI>  WITH   A.BOVB  20,000  ISBAhlTMfrX 

Towiu  County.  Ptpulatlon.                   Indasfcrf. 

1.  Glasgow,  Ijanark,  477.144    Commerce  and  maiinfActurcs. 

2.  Edlnburgli,  Edinburgh,  ) 06,500    UnivenBiiy,  book  trade,  etc. 
8.  Dundee.  Forfar,  118,974    Coarse  liuen;  commerce,  etc. 
4.  Aberdeen,  Aberdeen,  88,126    University;  commerce. 
S.Greenock,  Renfrew,  57,138    Kztensive  commerce. 

6.  Paisley,              IHlfto,  48,257  Silk  manufacture. 

7.  Leitb,              Edinburgh,  44^277  Port  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  Perth.             Perth,  25,580  A  central  seat  of  trader 
0.  XUmamock,  Ayr,  22,952  Woollen  manufactures. 

10.  Arlxro&tliy       Forfar,  20,000    Linen  trade,  etc. 

Moxmtalns. — A  chain  of  mountains  may  be  traced 
from  the  Cheviot  hills,  I«I«,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Dumfries  and  Boxburgh ;  and  running  south  of  Selkirk  and 
Peebles,  is  known  S,  of  Lanark  as  the  Lowtker  hills,  but  on 
continuing  towards  the  19.,  separates  the  basins  of  the  Clyde 
and  Tweed,  and  continuing  westward  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ayrshire.  The  Lammermuir  hills  form  the 
boundary  between  Haddington  and  Berwick.  These  con- 
stitute the  southern  mountains. 

The  Caledonian  canal  forms  a  natural  barrier  between  the  Northern 
Highlands  and  the  Grampians ;  the  latter  forming  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Perth,  and  branching  northwards  through  the  W.  of  Aber- 
deen and  K  of  Banff,  and  through  the  S.  of  Inverness.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Northern  Highlands  may  be  traced  between  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  have  many  elevated  peaks,  and  running  down  the  W,  of 
Sutherland  to  Cromarty,  continue  their  course  through  Ross,  until 
they  become  lost  in  the  S.  of  Inverness,  and  N.W.  of  Argyle. 

The  following  are  the  chief  peaks,  with  their  approximate  heights  :-^ 

In  ttie  Lowlands :— > 

Lowther  Hill,  2,520,  in  Lanark. 
Ettrick  Pen,  2,200  feet. 
Hart  Fell,  2,635,  is  in  Dumfries. 
Cheviot  Hill,  2,684,  Is  in  Roxburgh. 
Goat  Fell,  2,865,  is  in  Arran  Isle. 
Scald  Hill,  1,786. 
Harper's  Rig,  1,802. 
Bpartledown,  1,750. 
In  the  Central  Highlands  :^ 
HmofSidlaw,jl,40U. 
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Ben  Ledi  (with  »  small  lake  on  its  tap),  2,8<>a  is  io  Perth. 

Ben  Lawers,  nean  Loch  Tay,  3,945.     Ben  LomoDcli  3, 195. 

SchehalMon,  3,564,  is  also  in  Perth. 

Ben  Cniachan,  3,070,  is  in  Argyle. 

Caimtoal,  4,245,  near  Ben  Avon. 

Cairn  Gomit  4,09^  ism  Aberdeen. 

Ben  MaoDhui,  4/295,  is  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Ben  Nevis,  near  Fort  William,  4,368.    Tbts^is.  the  highert  moun- 
tain in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  wasts- 160  feet  of  the  lina* 
of  perpetual  congelation.* 
In  the  Northern  Highlands  :— 

Ben  Wyvis,  in  Cromarty  and  Ross,  3, 422— Bern  Clibrick,  3,15a 

Ben  Attow,  in  Iloss  and  Inverness,  4,00(X 

Ben  Dearg,  Boss,  3,,550. 

Ben  More,  Sutherland,  3,230. 

Hills.— The  Ochill  hills,  S.E.  of  Perth,  running  into 
Fife ;  the  Sidlaw  hills,  running  from  Perth  iu^o  Forfw;  a»d 
the  CampsiU  FMi,  in  Stirling,  are  the  chief. 

Plains, — Straihmore,  lying  South  of  the  Grampians,  is 
Vhe  most  extensive  plain.  It  is  80  miles  long,  and  under  a 
good  system  of  tillage.  Caithness^  which  includes  three- 
iourth»  of  the  county,  is  not  so  fertile  iutsome  places  ae  the 
preceding,  and  contains  hundreds  of  acres  of  moor.  The 
only  other,  plain  is  that  of  Ayr,  also  including  most  of  the 
county  of  the  ^ame  name,  with  rich  pastures. 

Minerals. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  Scotland  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.    A  great  coal  field  extemda.from  ^. 
to  W.,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  line 
from  the  Frith  of  Tay  to  Girvan  in  Ayrshire  \  and  here  are 
found  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  with  t^ee  ex^ptioA^i 

Besides  the  rich  beds  of  coal  between  the  friths  of.  Clyde  and 
Forth,  iron,  lead,  and  granite^  are  also  abundant.  Iron^in^  chie^J 
fonnd  in  Lanark,  Ayr.  Stirling,  and  Fife,  where  smelting  fumao^^ 
are  numerouk.  Lecut  is  found  in  rich  veins  in  the  Lowtbert&illB,  and 
also  in  Ayr,  Clackmannan,  Argyle,  Peebles,  and  Inverness;  t^i^  in 
most  cases  a  little  silver  is  intermixed  with  the  ore.  OraniU  i:^xp^ 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  producing  abundance  of  the  finest  buil4- 

•  Two  streakB  of  anew  are  now  visible  on  the  N.  Bide  of  thi«  peak  sMlie  •kow 
■lonists  pass  duva  the  Caledonian  Canal,  14th  September,  18TL  ' 
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fog  materials.  The  granite  of  Aberdeen  is  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  London,  while  that  of  Kirkoudbright  supplies  Liverpool.  SUUe 
is  worked  in  Argyleshire,  and  aniimony  is  foand  in  Dumfries. 

ForOBtS. — Much  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  north,  is  corered 
with  plantations,  which  greatly  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  sides  of  barren  hills  and  tops  of  bleak  oliffs  are 
uow  overgrown  with  Seotch  fir  and  other  trees.  Remains  of  exten- 
sive forests  aro  found  in  Ross,  Glonmore,  in  Inverness;  near  Loch 
Uannoch  and  the  River  Spey. 

Canals* — The  Fortli  and  Clyde  connects  the  two  Friths,  and 
passes  from  the  Clyde  10  miles  below  Glasgow,  along  the  N.  boi^ 
der  of  Lanark,  passing  Kirkintillock  and  Falkirk,  and  enters  the  Forth 
at  Grangemouth.  The  whole  length  is  55  miles,  and  the  depth  7  feet. 
The  Caledonlaxi,  by  connecting  the  Ri^r  Ness  with  the  Loch  of 
same  name,  and  the  latter  with  Loch  Lochy,  and  this  again  with 
Loch  £il,  unites  the  Moray  Frith  with  Loch  Linnhe.  Thousands  of 
tourists  go  up  and  down  this  canal  every  year.  The  Crlaan  canal  mns 
from  the  sound  of  Jura  to  Loch  Fyne,  and  saves  a  sea  voyage  of  120 
miles.  The  Aberdeatshlre  canal  is  18^  miles  long,  and  runs  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverury,  but  is  now  little  used. 

Rivers. — On  the  E,  are  the  Tweed,  Eye,  N.  Tyne,  Fcrih, 
Eden,  Tay,  S.  and  JV.  Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deverm,  Spey,  Lossie, 
Findhom,  Nairn,  Ness,  Conan,  and  Shin. 

The  Tweed  rises  in  Peebleshire,  1,500  feet  at>ove  the  sea  level,  in 
the  same  hill  as  that  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan. 
It  flows  N.  E.,  and  after  passing  Peebles  flews' Ew  across  Selkiik,  and 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  fierwiokshire  and  Northum- 
berland, enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick.  During  l^e  first  20  miles 
of  its  course  the  stream  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  descends  1,000  feet. 

The  most  important  tributaries  are  the  Whiteaddery  Till,  Leader^ 
OcUa,  Teviot,  Lyne,  and  Ettrich.  The  Tweed  has  one  of  the  best  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  N.  Tyne  is  an  unimportant  stream  crossing  the  N.  of  Hadding- 
ton nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.    Haddington  is  on  its  banks. 

The  Forth  is  formed  of  two  streams  from  Ben  Lomond,  which  unite 
at  Aberfoyle,  from  which  the  river  flows  E.,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Perth  and  Stirling,  passes  Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  and 
after  a  course  of  70  miles  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

The  Tay,  remarkable  for  its  rapid  current,  rises  on  the  W.  of  Perth, 
passes  through  Loch  Tay,  winds  through  Perthshire,  where  it  receivep 
many  tributaries,  and  after  passing  the  towns  oi  i^uiikeld,  »Scoue,  and 
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i:'«rth,  enters  the  Frith  of  Tay,  after  a  course  of  95  miles.  It  is  an 
excellent  salmon  river,  and  shoals  of  porpoises  haunt  its  mouth  in 
the  fishing  season.  The  tide  rises  to  about  2  miles  above  Perth,  to 
which  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  B.  and  N.  Eslt  are  small  rivers,  running  from  the  Orampian  or 
vather  the  Clova  mountains  to  the  N.  Sea,  the  latter  fomiing  the 
boundary    between  Foifar  and  Kincardine. 

The  Dm  rises  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aberdeenshire  in  Ben  MacDhui,  with 
an  easterly  course,  passes  Braemar,  Balmoral,  and  Ballater,  entering 
the  sea  at  Aberdeen,  after  a  course  of  &0  miles. 

The  Don,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Banff,  in  Ben  Avon,  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Dee,  and  enters  the  N.  Sea  a  little  more  N.  than 
the  latter,  after  a  course  of  80  miles ;  Invemry  being  the  only  town 
on  its  baniis. 

The  DoTeron  rises  on  the  borders  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  after 
a  N.E.  course  of  60  miles  enters  the  Moray  Frith  at  Banff. 

The  Spey,  considered  the  most  rapid  river  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
also  enters  the  Moray  Frith.  It  rises  in  Inverness  near  L.  Lochy,  and 
has  aN.  E.  course,  through  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  enter- 
ing the  Moray  Frith  near  Fochabers. 

The  Lossie,  Ftndhom,  and  Nairn,  have  rapid  currents,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  floods  in  their  lower  courses. 

The  Conan,  rising  in  Ross,  passes  through  Lochs  Fannich  and 
Luichart,  and  enters  the  frith  of  Cromarty  near  Dingwall. 

The  Shin  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sutherland,  passes  through  L. 
Shin,  and  enters  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 

On  the  W.  are  the  Clyde,  Ayr,  Doon,  and  Girvan, 

The  Clyde,  the  great  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  ttfkes  its  rise 
in  the  Lowther  Hills,  in  the  south  of  Lanarkshire,  and  flows  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  nearly  through  the  centre  of  that  county, 
forming  a  valley  or  plain  named  Clydesdale.  The  only  town  on  its 
banks  up  to  Glasgow  is  Lanark.  Beyond  Glasgow  the  Clyde  bends 
more  to  the  west,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  estuary  named  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
from  that  of  Dumbarton.  Go  this  estuary,  on  the  coast  of  Ren* 
Irew,  are  the  towns  of  Port  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Its  most  im< 
portant  tributary  is  the  Douglas.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
Clyde  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Thames.  Kumbers  of  vessels, 
both  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  traverse  its  waters  daily  ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  ship-carpenter's  hammer  is  heard  for  miles  along  its 
eastern  banks,  particularly  near  the  town  of  Greenock. 

The  slopes  of  Ayrshire  are  drained  by  the  Ayr,  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Lanark,  crosses  the  county  at  its  widest  part^  and 
after  a  coarse  of  35  miles  enters  the  sea  at  Ayr. 
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ThA  Doon  rises  from  several  small  lochs,  also  on  the  county  bordern, 
passes  through  Loch  Doon,  and  enters  the  aea  after  a  course  of  20 
miles^  a  little  S.  of  the  town  of  A]rr. 

The  Glryan,  further  S. ,  is  a  river  about  the  same  sixt. 

On  the  S.  are  the  Esk,  Nith,  and  Dee. 

The  Esk  rises  in  the  N.  of  Dumfries,  in  Ettrick  Fell,  and  passing 
Langholm,  enters  England,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  below 
X  ongUowu. 

The  Nlth,  rising  in  Ayr,  runs  through  a  valley  in  Dumfries  called 
Nithsdale,  receiving  many  small  streams  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  wide 
estuary  enters  the  Solway  Frith  below  Dumfries. 

The  Dee  rises  in  Loch  Dee,  near  Ayr,  and  falls  into  Kirkcudbright 
bay,  after  forming  L.  Ken  and  passing  Castle  Douglas. 

Lakes.— ^Scotland  abounds  in  lakes,  most  of  which  have 
excellent  fish,  and  many  of  which  are  justly  admired  for 
their  scenery.  The  principal  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine^  Tay, 
BannocJh,  EarUy  Ericht,  Leven,  Awe,  Ness,  Lochy,  Shin,  Doon, 
and  Ken,  all  of  which  are,  properly  speaking,  lakes.  Those 
lochs  which  are  arms  of  the  sea  will  be  mentioned  under 
Coast  Line. 

Loeh  Lomoiid,  much  admired  for  its  scenic  beauty,  is  24  miles  long, 
with  a  varying  breadth  from  5  to  1  mile,  and  covers  20,000  acres. 
It  is  studded  with  about  30  snuill  isles,  most  of  which,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  lake,  belong  to  Dumbarton.  It  is  surrounded  by  many 
hills,  through  which  the  mountain  streams  flow  in  deep  gorges.  Ben 
Lomond  stands  on  its  E.  shore. 

Katrine,  a  little  E.  of  the  preceding,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Scottish  lakes ;  and  a  little  to  the  E.  are  the  celebrated 
TrassaehSf  of  wild  and  fantastic  beauty.  It  is  10  miles  long  and  li 
broad,  and  while  Lomond  is  only  250  feet  deep,  Elatrine  is  450.  Thi4 
loch  supplies  Glasgow  with  water. 

Tay  is  12  miles  long,  and  lies  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.  £L  li 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  one  of  which  is  Ben  Lawers. 

Ran'*^^  is  in  the  W.  of  Perth,  and  is  a  long  narrow  lake,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  Tummel,  amidst  striking  scenery. 

Saxn,  amidst  fine  scenery,  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  the  aami 
name,  which  flows  into  the  Tay  at  Perth. 

Erlcbt,  on  the  N.  W.  of  Perthshire,  is  situated  amidst  mountains  and 
wild  moorland  covered  with  heath ;  and  its  surplus  waters  pass 
by  A  river  of  the  same  name  into  Loch  Rannoch. 
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LeTon  is  in  Kinross.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  contains  fonr 
islands,  on  one  of  which.  Castle  Island,  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots  signed 
her  abdication,  1568.     She  soon  after  escaped  from  it. 

Awe,  in  Argyle,  is  24  miles  long,  and  from  24  to  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  surface  studded  with  islands. 

Ness  lies  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Inverness,  is  24  miles  long, 
bordered  by  hills  in  many  places  well  wooded,  is  of  great  depth,  and 
never  freezes.  On  the  E.  is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Foyers,  277  feet 
high,  rivalling  all  other  waterfalls  in  the  British  Isles. 

Looby,  about  12  miles  further  S.,  is  10  miles  long,  and  1  broad. 

Shin,  the  largest  lake  in  the  N.  Highlands,  is  an  expansion  of  a 
river  of  the  satne  name,  and  runs  S.  E.  through  Sutherland. 

Doon,  on  the  borders  of  Ayr,  and  Ken,  in  Kirkcudbright,  ar^ 
smaller  than  any  of  the  above,  but  are  very  picturesque. 

Mineral  Springs. — The  two  chief  mineral  wells  are  at 
Moffat,  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Allen  (near  Stirling) ;  besides, 
spas  are  at  Peterhead,  Strathpeffer,  Bonnington  near  Edin- 
burgh, Ballater,  Innerleithen,  and  Crieff, 

Ooa>St  Tiine. — The  coastline,  which  is  most  irregular,  is  above 

2,500  miles  long.   On  the  E.  it  resembles  the  £.  coast  of  England,  while 

on  the  W.  it  resembles  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland.    Berwickshire  has  a 

bold,  rocky  shore  of  no  great  elevation,  St.  Abb's  head  being  the  most 

prominent  feature.   Haddington  has  a  coast  similar  in  character,  which 

rises  near  N.  Berwick,  at  which  is  Ben  Law,  800  feet  high.    The  shores 

of  the  frith  of  Forth  are  low,  without  any  particular  landmarks,  bat 

ridges  of  hills  rise  in  the  interior.    This  inlet  is  about  50  miles  long, 

and  5  broad  between  Leith  and  Burntisland.    Passing  the  coast  of 

the  peninsula  of  Fife  and  St.  Andrew's  bay,  the  frith  of  Tay  runs 

inland  20  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1,200  yards  to  3  miles. 

Ou  the  ooast  of  Forfar  is  the  small  land-looked  bay  of  Montrose. 

Thfi  shores  of  this  county  rise  to  no  considerable  hei^t^  and  oonairt 

of  a  rich  and  productive  soil.    Ko  particular  physical  feature  marks 

the  low  coast  until  Buchan  Ness  is  reached,  where  the  land  exhibits 

a  bleak  appearance^  most  of  it  consisting  of  wild  moorland.    From 

Fraserburgh  to  Foit  George  (the  only  fork  of  the  three  built  on  the 

Caledonian  Canal  now  existing)  the  shore  is  low  and  uninteresting. 

In  some  places  the  rich  arable  land  is  almost  washed  by  the  tide^ 

while  in  others  rocks  abound,  and  in  other  places  moors  exist  at  the 

very  brink  of  the  sea.     The  frith  of  Inverness  is  land-locked,  witii 

low  shores  on  the  £.,  and  nicely  wooded  hiUs  on  the  W.    The  frith 

of  Cromarty  is  also  land-looked,  and  penetrates  8  miles  into  the  land. 

Taibetl^ess  is  a  prouiinect  feature,  and  the  coast  thence  to  Cape 
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Wrath  eiMbitp  no  particular  feature,  being  generally  fertile  near  tile 
mouths  ei  the  mai^  etreama  which  water  these  northern  counties, 
and  bleak  aiid  dreary  in  most  other  places. 

On  the  W.  the  Scottish  coast  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and  bears 
tfaronghont  a  great  similarity  in  .character.  In  the  summer  nuuiy 
toariats  viilit  this  ooaet  vad  the  islands  on  account  of  the  picturesque 
scenery,  now  so  justly  appreciated.  The  principal  places  of  attrac- 
tion are  StromB  Ferry  on  Loch  Carron,  Portree  in  Skye,  Oban  on  the 
mainland  opposite  the  isle  of  Mull  (with  active  coasting  trade),  Inver- 
^ry  on  Loch  Fyne,  and  JRoiJua^  on  the  island  of  Bute.  The  frith  of 
dyde^  BOW  of  so  much  commercial  importance,  is  not  very  deep,  but 
is  a  safe  roadstead ;  some  of  the  lai^est  vessels  haying  to  wait  at 
Gtbenock  for  the  rising  tide.  Artificially  it  has  been  made  navigable 
ap  to  the  quays  at  Glasgow  for  all  coasting  vessels,  though  tlie  river  is 
narrow  at  this  point. 

The  coast  of  Scotland  on  the  S.  has  been  sufficiently  described  in 
treating  of  the  counties  which  border  upon  it. 

BajlwaiyS. — The  Caledonian  commences  at  the  city  of  Carliflde, 
crosses  the  border  near  Gretna,  runs  K.  through  Moffat,  and,  a  little 
E.  of  Lanark,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  K.  E.  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  other  N.W.  through  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  endib 
on  the  coast  at  Wemyss  bay.  This  line  proceeds  from  Glasgow  N. 
W.  to  Alloa,  thence  throiigh  Stirling,  and  at  Dumblane  again  sepa- 
rates into  two  branches,  one  going  N.  W.  through  Callander  (not  yet 
completed),  the  othet  going  through  Perth,  Dundee,  ArbroAth,  Stone- 
haven, to  Aberdeen. 

The  Highland  railway  ruha  itotn  Perth,  N.  W.  through  Dnnkeld, 
Nairn,  Inverness,  Dingwall,  and  Tain  (not  yet  finished  to  Wick). 
The  other  lines  are  South  Western,  from  Kilmarnockto  Dumfries ;  the 
Horih  Brttinhf  from  Bert^i^k  to  Edinburgh,  Ab^een,  eio. 

EduOatic^'^Scotiabd  hab  four  Qniversities^EAn burgh, 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew^  and  Aberdeen ;  and  although  her  system  of 
elementary  education  requires  modification  to  suit  the  modem  re- 
quirements, she  has  bad  schools  in  operation  for  many  generations  on 
ttie  parochial  system,  in  which  a  very  sound  education  is  imparted, 
the  course  of  instruction  in  every  parish  including  Latin  and  Greek. 

Manufactures. — Scotland  has  manj  important  manu- 
factures, which,  from  the  industry  and  persererance  of  the 
people,  are  steadily  increasing. 

Cotton  is  extensively  manufactured  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and 
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to  a  limited  extent  at  Kilmarnock.  Linen  of  a  eoane  kind  is  manit- 
faotur»d  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods; and  fine  linen,  including  diapers  and  damasksi  at  Dnnfermline 
and  towns  adiacent.  Woollens,  though  not  extensively  manufactured, 
are  made  at  Hawick  (blankets,  flannels,  tweeds,  and  woollen  stock- 
ings), Stirhng  (tartans),  Bannockbnm,  and  Kilmarnock  (carpets, 
shawls,  and  tweeds)  SUk  has  Paisley  its  principal  seat  (shawls). 
Leetther  is  manufactured  at  Hawick  and  Glasgow.  Iron  is  very  ex- 
tensively manufactured  at  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Shotts,  and 
many  other  places.  Whiskey  is  also  an  active  industry,  the  manufac- 
ture being  carried  on  at  Campbeltown,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns. 
Ale  is  made  in  Edinburgh,  Alloa,  Glasgow,  and  most  large  towns. 
Paraffin  Oil  at  Bathgate,  WestCalder,  and  other  places.  Shipbuilding 
IS  actively  carried  on  at  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Leith,  and 
Aberdeen.  Bricks  and  Tiles  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Giasgow,  at  Carstairs,  etc.    Agricultural  Implements  at  Stiriing. 

Agriculture. — Generally  speaking,  an  excellent  system 
of  farming  is  carried  out  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, where  excellent  crops  are  produced  from  a  soil  in 
many  places  not  naturally  fertile. 

The  most  successful  tillage  is  found  in  Berwick,  the  Lothians, 
Perth,  and  Forfar,  where,  for  the  most  part,  a  six-year  system  of  crop 
rotation  is  adopted.  Wheat  is  not  raised  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
but  barley  and  oats  succeed  in  the  most  northern  counties.  Sheep 
and  cattle  pasturage  is  followed  on  the  uplands,  even  on  the  veiy 
highest  hills ;  both  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  a  very  small  kind, 

Oommercial  Industry.-— The  commercial  industry  of 
Scotland  closely  resembles  that  of  England.  Immense 
quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  provisions,  are  imported  from 
Belfast  and  Londonderry ;  and  most  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  first  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Scotland  exports  much  whiskey,  ale,  and  confectionery;  iron  goods, 
books,  and  periodicals ;  oil,  coal,  and  carpets;  while  it  imports  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute;  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  and  cutlery.  Indeed  the 
customs*  duties  of  its  great  port»  Greenock,  are  only  exceeded  by 
those  of  London  and  Liverpool. 
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IRELAND. 

Ireland,  sometimeti  called  Eiin,  Hibemiay  and  the  Green 
or  Emerald  Isle,  is  the  second  largest  island  in  Europe.  It 
resembles  Great  Britain  in  having  its  E.  shores  tame  and 
unbroken,  with  some  •  sand  banks,  but  very  few  islands, 
like  Great  Britain,  its  western  shores  are  much  broken  up 
and  deeply  penetrated  by  many  fine  natural  harbours,  the 
deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  coming  close  to  the  land.  Though 
Ireland  has  14  large  harbours  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels,  yet  her  commerce  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Ireland  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Atlantic,  N.,  W., 
and  S. ;  on  the  N.  E,,  the  North  Channel  separates  it  from 
Scotland ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  Gkorge's 
Channel  separate  it  from  England  and  Wales. 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland,  Malin  Head,  is  56® 
21'  north  latitude;  the  most  southern  point  is  Mizen 
Head,  51"  26';  the  most  eastern  point  is  near  the  entrance 
to  Strangford  Lough,  5"  26'  W.  longitude ;  and  its  most  west- 
ern point  is  Sybil  Head,  10®  27'  west  longitude. 

Capes  and  Headlands. — On  the  E.  are  Fair,  Clogher, 
Howth,  Bray,  and  Wicklow  heads;  Cahore  and  Carmore 
points ;  on  the  S.  Eodk  point,  Knockadoon  head,  RocMs  point, 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  Mizen  head ;  on  the  W.  Dv/amore, 
Sybil,  Kerry,  Loop,  Slyne,  Achill,  Enis,  and  Teelin  heads ; 
and  on  the  N.  Bloody  Foreland^  and  Malin  heads. 

Bays,  HarbOTirSy  etc, — On  the  E.  are  Wexford  harbour, 
Dtiblin,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk  bays ;  Carlingford,  Strang- 
fmd,  Belfast,  and  Larne  loughs ;  on  the  S.  Waterford,  Dun- 
garvanj  Youghal,  Cork,  Kinsale,  Clonakilty,  Crookhaven,  Dun- 
manus,  and  Bantry  bays;  on  the  W.  Kenmare,  Dingle, 
Tralee,  Liscanor,  Galway,  Clew,  and  Bhcksod  bays,  Broad 
Haven,  Killala,  Sligo,  and  Donegal  bays ;  on  the  N.  Lough 
Swilly,  and  Lough  Foyle. 

Islands. — On  the  E.  are  Copeland  and  Lambay  Isles ;  on 
the  S.  the  Saltee  Isles,  Cove^  Cape  Clear  and  Bear  islands ;  on 
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the  W.  Valeniia^  the  Blasquet,  and  Arran  Tsles,  Clare,  Achilla 
N.  isles  0^  Arran  ;  on  the  N.  Inishtrahull  and  Bathlm  islands* 
Ireland  is  300  miles  long  from  Fair  head  to  Mizen  head ; 
and  170  broad  from  Howth  head  to  Slyne  head. 

ULSTER. 

Ulster,  in  the  North,  is  the  most  industrious,  most 
populous,  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Irish  provinces 
On  the  whole,  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  a 
fertile  soil  in  the  lowlands,  and  a  high  rocky  coast,  particu- 
larly in  Donegal  and  Antrim.  Several  lakes  are  found  in  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  and  other  counties  ;  and  Neagh,  the  largest 
lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone 
and  Antrim.  The  scenery  of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh  is  mag- 
nificent. Ulster  is  drained  by  the  Eime,  Foyle,  Bann,  and 
Lagan,  with  numerous  other  streams  of  less  importance,  and 
combines  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industries, 
the  last  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Two  districts  are  marked 
out  by  the  course  of  the  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh — that  to 
the  East,  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  tract  in  Ireland, 
with  Belfast  as  its  capital,  has  been  happily  called  the 
Irish  Lancashire ;  that  to  the  W.  includes  seven  counties, 
and  though  its  manufactures  are  few,  the  inhabitants  are 
thrifty  and  comfortable.  This  province  contains  9  counties. 


CovDiy. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Populatfon. 

CapiteL 

Donegal, 

1,193,443 

217,992 

liifibrd  on  the 
Foyle. 

622,350 

173,952 

Londonderry  ob 
the  Foyle. 

AntUtt^ 

745,177 

396,000 

Belfast  on  Uie 

Lagan. 

Down, 

612,495 

281,775 

Downpatrick. 

Armagh, 

828,076 

179,221 

Armagh   on  the 
Callan. 

Cavan, 

477,360 

140,555 

Cavan. 

FemuLtiai;!!, 

457,195 

92,688 

Enniskillen  on. 
the  £me. 

Uonaglian, 

319,757 

112,785 

Afonaghan. 

Tyrone, 

806,293 

215,003 

Cmagh  on  the 
Mourne. 
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Donegal,*  a  very  mountainous  county,  with  a  rugged 
coast  line  exposed  to  the  full  dash  of  the  Atlantic,  deeply 
indented  with  creeks,  bays,  and  inlets,  is  the  largest  county 
in  Ulster.  The  coast  is  penetrated  by  numerous  bays,  and 
many  islands  lie  near  it,  17  of  which  are  inhabited.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Erne,  Finn,  Derg,  Foyle,  and  SwUly,  and  has 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  bog;  the  scenery  is  wild  and 
romantic.  Its  most  important  mountain  peaks  are  Errigal 
(2,462  feet),  Bluestack  (2,225),  Sieve  Snaghi  (2,020),.  and 
SUeve  League  (1,972).  Marble  is  produced.  This  is  a 
purely  agricultural  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
linen  trade. 

Llifont  the  capital,  has  infantry  barracks,  and  stands  on  tbe  Foyle, 
opposite  Strabane. 

BaJlyBbaxuLon,  on  the  Erne,  with  extensive  and  important  salmon 
and  eel  fisheries,  and  some  coasting  trade,  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
eonnty.    The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  fonrte,e)i  arches. 

Donasal  and  EiUyhegs  are  small  ports  on  S.  coast;  and  Letterkenny, 
oo  the  Swilly,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  N.  of  the  county. 

Kaphoe  has  a  Eoyal  School,  and  a  little  linen  trade. 

XjOlldoxiderry,t  of  a  triangular  shape,  is  level  along  the 
rivers ;  but  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone,  where  many  secluded 
vales  and  romantic  glens  are  foi^nd,  it  is  mountainous. 
The  surface  on  the  S.£.  is  fiat  and  of  great  fei'tility ;  but 
along  the  sea-coast  the  soil  is  more  of  a  sandy  nature.  This 
is  on  the  whole  a  good  agricultural  county,  producing^  be- 
sides cereals,  abundance  of  fiax.  Five  rivers  water  the 
county :  the  Foi/le^  Faiighan,  and  Boe,  all  flowing  into 
Lou^h  Foyle ;  the  Moyola  into  Lough  Neagh ;  and  Bann^ 
upon  which  are  valuable  salmon  and  eel  fisheries,  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Londonderry  (25,000),  the  capital  of  the  county,  situated  on 
Lough  Fuyle,  is  the  first  citt  in  Ulster,  and  the  second  town ;  its 
population  is  steadily  increasing.  It  has  industry  in  shirt-making, 
lome  of  its  factories  employing   1,500  hands ;   it  has  also  Kome 

*  Andently  belonged  to  the  powerful  clan  O'Donnell,  and  then  under  the  name 
Barifiti,  included  a  portion  of  Fermanash. 

t  Anciently  the  countrf  of  the  DamU ;  was  long  known  as  the  country  of  the 
O^Kunes,  whose  chief  seat  was  in  the  vale  of  the  Ku<«. 
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linen  trade  and  a  large  local  trade,  wluch  finda  an  oatlet  through  ita 
lines  of  channel  steamers;  it  is  also  a  great  emigration  depot  for 
Canada  and  the  States,  both  by  sailing  ships  and  a  line  of  steamers 
tailing  at  its  port  (Moville).  In  apholstery,  boot  and  shoe  making, 
brewing  and  distilling,  it  is  also  much  engaged.  It  has  the  Magee 
Presbyterian  College,  a  fine  structure,  richly  endowed  This  city 
was  once  walled,  and  is  teeming  with  historic  recollections.  It  was 
joccessfully  defended  against  James  XL  in  1689,  having  snatained 
a  siege  for  several  months. 

Coleraine,  about  5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  is  an  active 
indufltrions  town,  with  good  salmon  fishing.  It  has  a  national  model 
school,  several  banks,  and  other  good  buildings.  The  river  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town,  but  those  of  larger 
tonnage  anchor  at  Portrusk,  a  nice  watering  place  a  few  milea  £1 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bann. 

Newtownllmavady,  on  the  Hoe,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers 
in  Ireland,  has  a  good  market  of  flax  and  grain. 

Kagherafeltk  with  a  good  flax  market,  stands  in  the  S.  of  th( 
county;  and  a  few  miles  distant  is  Maghera,  burnt  in  1641. 

Antrim,*  overlooking  from  its  bold  and  rocky  promon- 
tories the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  a  fine  county,  combining 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  to  a  very  con- 
fiiderable  extent.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  is  moun- 
tainousf ;  a  coal  mine  exists  near  Fairhead,  and  iron  mines 
are  worked  along  the  coast;  salt  and  granite  are  also 
found;  many  fine  bogs  exist;  agriculture  is  well  under- 
stood, and  cattle  rearing  on  the  hilly  districts  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.  It  is  drained  by  the  Banriy  forming  its 
western  boundary;  the  Lagan,  which  flows  into  Belfast 
Lough ;  and  the  Main,  which  flows  into  Lough  Neagh. 

Belfast,  the  capital  of  Ulster,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  Ire- 
land, is  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough.  It  has  a  populatiotx  oi 
176,000,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  and  yarn  trade,  its  mills  being 
very  numerous ;  and  if  the  town  is  descried  from  an  elevation,  it  in- 
spires the  observer  with  wonder  to  see  the  great  long  chimneys  in 

Anciently  Andruim,  Tneanlnt;  the  '*  habttation  upon  the  waters.**  The  0*Neins 
cHilnaed  the  lordship  ot  the  county,  though  the  old  sept,  M'Ponnell,  had  extensive  do- 
mains here. 

t  "  It  is  geologically  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  In  the  empire.  Nearly 
«lio  whole  surface  Is  oecupled  by  basaltic  rocks  and  other  members  of  the  trap 
family,  originally  ejected  from  beneath  in  a  fluid  state,  and  spreading  over  the  pie- 
existing  strata,  which  consists  of  chalk,  green  sand,  and  new  red  sandatonea  now 
tying  beneath  them."—  QaUery  o/Qtography, 
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bnndredB  vomiting  forth  volumes  of  smoke :  at«very  ooroer  the  burr  of 
machinery  is  heard—the  music  of  industry  here  sends  forth  her  Babel 
sounds,  and  dispenses  contentment  to  a  thrifty  commnnity.    Belfast 
(with  the  addition  of  a  few  towns  in  the  neighbourhood)  is  the  only  town 
of  Ireland  which  is  really  progressiug  by  means  of  mannfaoturingindiis. 
try.    It  contains  a  Queen's  College,  one  of  its  most  elegant  buildings, 
and  a  medical  school  of  high  standing  in  oonnection  therewith.    It 
has  also  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  College,  and  many  other 
literary  establishments,  including  a  model  school,  an  academic  insti- 
tute, etc.      It  has  great  provision  curing,  shipbuilding,  shipping, 
and  glass-making ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  is  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  empire.    A  monument  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort  has  recently  been  erected. 

Balisrmena,  on  the  Braid,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  countyi  and  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  all  the  leading  towns  in  Ulster.  It  is  a  most 
extensive  de\)6t  of  the  linen  trade ;  and,  besides  linen,  immense 
quantities  of  pork,  butter,  and  grain  are  exported.  LUbom,  on  the 
Lagan,  is  a  very  important  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture,  including 
damask  and  yam  trade.  Lame,  on  the  E.  coast,  has  agricultural 
trade,  and  some  steam  communication  with  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Car- 
zi6kfergns,  an  old  town,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  defended 
by  an  old  castle  which  still  exists,  is  a  fishing  station  ;  and  is  a 
"county  of  a  town."  Here  William  III.  landed  in  1G90  ;  and  here 
Admiral  Thurot  landed  and  took  the  town,  1760.  Ballycastle,  on  f^ 
bay  of  same  name,  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering  place  :  coal  and 
iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Portmsh  is  the  prin- 
cipal watering  place  of  the  county.  BaUymoney,  in  the  N. ,  has  some 
linen  factories  and  bleach  greens.  Antrim,  on  the  N.E.  angle  of 
Lough  Neagh,  has  a  round  tower.  Here  the  insurgents  were  defeated 
in  1798. 

Down,  with  an  irregular  surface,  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and  W., 
vheie  the  Mourne  mountains  rise  2,796  feet,  Slieve  Donard 
being  the  highest  peak.  It  is  the  most  eastern  county  ot 
Ireland.  Strangtord  Lough,  studded  with  islands,  has  a 
dangerous  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  county  ior  some 
distance,  forming  a  peninsula  called  the  Ards.  The  industry 
resembles  that  of  Antrim,  but  there  are  more  bleach-greens, 
and  a  somewhat  better  system  ot  tillage  is  adopted.  The 
Lagan  skirts  the  N.  W.  ot  this  county ;  the  Bann  rises  in 
the  S.j  the  ^mry  river  forms  the  W.  boundary,  and, 
together  with  the  Newry  canal,  connects  the  navigation  of 
lioughs  Neagh  and  Carlingford. 
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Downpatrldl,  remarkable  for  its  manufacture  of  Imen,  has  a  small 
export  trade  by  meaas  of  ressels  of  100  tons^  wbioh  can  discharge 
at  the  quay,  one  mile  from  the  town.  Here  St.  Patrick  i»  said  to 
have  been  baried«  4d3.  IVewry  is  an  active  town  with  good  trade, 
standing  on  a  river  of  same  name,  under  the  brow  of  the  Monme 
mountains.  It  imports-  timber  and  other  commodities,  and  exports^ 
provisions.  Some  linen  trade  is  carried  on*  It  is  a  military  stialion; 
Newtownards  (10,000),  an  old  town  at  the  brink  of  Strangford  Lough, 
has  very  extensive  weaving.  OUiord,  in  the  W, ,  has  large  thread 
faotoriesw  HUlsborougli,  Dromore,  and  Banbrldie,  in  the  W.  of  the 
ootmty,  are  all  seats  of  the  linen  trade,  the  first  with  a  woollen  mann- 
factory,  and  the  last  with  extensive  bleaeh'^greens.  The  watering- 
places  of  this  county  are  numerous:  Bangor,  Bostrevor,  Warren 
point,  NewcaetU,  HoUytPood,  and  J^onag^wdee. 

Armagh,  with  fine  orchards,  a  genial  climate,  and  a 
lertile  soil,  is  sheltered  by  the  Mourrte  Mauntams,  and  drained 
by  the  Bann,  the  Callany  and  the  Fane.  The  general  surface 
is  hilly,  rising  in  the  S., in  Slieve  Gullion,  to  1,893  feet;  much 
bog  exists,  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile.  Black  maiHe 
and  lead  are  found  in  this  county. 

Annagh  (7,866),  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Ireland,  is  built  on  the 
Callan  ;  has  a  royal  school,  an  observatory,  two  cathedrals,  and  some 
linen  making,  together  with  tanneries,  breweries,  and  flour  mills. 

Fortadown,  on  the  Bann,  is  a  great  railway  centre,  and  a  rising 
and  improving  place,  with  some  linen  and  cambric  manufactures, 
bleach  greens,  etc.     It  has  a  good  provision  trade. 

Lnrgan  has  extensive  linen  trade  and  manufactures  of  eambrics,  a 
coach  factory,  and  extensive  bleach-greens.  It  has  good  pubHo 
buildings,  including  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  banks. 

Keady,.  Tanderagee,  and  mchhin,  are  small  towns. 

Oavan,*  with  an  undulating  surface,  interspersed  with 
numbers  of  lakes,  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  W.  It  ap- 
proaches within  about  20  miles  oi  the«eaonbothE.  and  W., 
in  which  direction  the  county  runs.  Its  soil  i»  light  and 
poor,  and  in  some  parts  cold.  It  is  drained  by  the  Em» 
and  CootehiU  rivers. 

Oava&i  the  capital,  i&a  aoudl  town  now  improving,  with  barracks^ 
and  some  good  shopSk  ^ 

^  According  to  Ptolemy,  this  county,  Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim,  were  peopled  l>y 
an  aneient  tribe  caHed  the  Sfnaigfkt  tracea  of  whom  remain  in  such  worda  aa  Loogh 
Erne.  Afterwards  Leitrim  and  Cavan  were  called  Bretmy,  or  Brasny  O'Reilly^  from 
the  chief  daa.    Hence  the  name  of  such  placea  as  Dretternaa 
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CtootebUl,  with  a  good  flax  market,  is  an  unimportant  place* 
Belturbet,  a  military  station  on  Lough  Erne,  is  a  small  town. 
EiUesliandra,  Bailieborongli,  find  Kingsconrt^   are  small  towns, 
frith  local  trade. 

Fermanagh,*  the  distinguishing  natural  feature  of 
which  is  Lough  Erne,  has  great  varieties  of  aspeet,  one  of  its 
mountains  rising  2,000  feet,  and  around  the  lake  its  sur- 
face being  considerably  depressed.  The  industry  is  exclu- 
sively agricultural;  the  peasantry  are  happy  and  contented. 
The  county  has  beautiful  scenery,  especially  along  the  banks 
of  Lough  Erne,  where  it  is  well  wooded.  Tillage  and  pas- 
toral pursuits  are  the  industries.  This  county  is  drained  by 
the  Emey  and  many  small  streams  flowing  into  it. 

EnnisklUeii,  on  an  island  between  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne-, 
is  a  fine  town  with  a  royal  school  and  a  good  fair.  An  obstinate 
defence  was  made  here  against  the  army  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1595, 
and  an  equally  obstinate  one  against  James  II.  in  1689. 

Lowtherstown,  or  IrvlneBtown,  has  active  trade. 

Xdsnaskea  is  an  improving  p^aoe  witk  a  good  agriottltnral  market. 

Monaghan,  lying  between  Armagh  and  Fermanagh, 
is  a  small  county  in  which  spade  husbandry  is  still  much 
used.  A  good  deal  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  bogs. 
The  usual  grain  crops  are  raised,  and  much  flax  is  cultivated. 
Some  lead  was.  found  a  few  years  ago.  The  BlackwOfier, 
flowing  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  some  small  streams  which 
flow  into  Lough  Erne^  ctrain  this  county. 

Mona^han,  on  the  Ulster  Canal  and  river  Blackwater,  has  agricul- 
tural trade,  several  banks,  and  a  good  school. 

Cloiies,  one  of  the  greatest  raUway  centres  in  Ireland,  has  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  a  good  market  and  commercial 
town.    It  has  a  round  tower,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  an  abbey. 

GaxasUkaMiereBB  and  QaitlaUaney  are  stmU.Liair  and  market  to  was. 

Tyrone,t  centrally  situated,  in  Ulster,  baa  a  very 
divereifled  surface,  mountainous  in  several  parts,  bo^gy 

*  One^teatb.  ef  Uie  ooTVity  is  under  water,  and  one- third  bog  and  monntalo* 
t  Long  the  Jieadaoarters  of  the  powerful  and  turbulent  sept  O'Neill,  one  of  whovi 
united  with  Roderic  O'Conaor  in  trying  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Dublin  soon 
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about  the  centre.  Husbandry  has  greatly  improved,  and 
around  Omagh  and  Strabane,  a  productive  soil  renders  it 
/ery  remunerative.     Coal  and  limestone  are  found. 

Omagli,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  town  on  the  Moume;  the  popalation 
rapidly  increasing.    It  has  good  public  buildings. 

Pimgannon,  an  improving  town,  stands  in  the  E.  of  this  coanty. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  a  tape  factory,  and  a  Royal  School.  Here  the 
volunteers  met,  1782,  and  demanded  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  Strabane,  a  good  town  on  the  Foyle,  has  an  excellent 
market    Cookstown^  on  the  Ballinderry,  has  a  flax  market 

LEINSTER. 

Leinster,  in  the  E.,  containing  twelve  counties,  is,coi»para- 
tiveiy  speaking,  a  level  province  with  a  low  sandy  coast- 
line of  180  miles,  containing  few  natural  harbours,  but  fairly 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The  soil  is  in  general 
very  productive,  admirable  and  extensive  pastures  existing 
in  several  counties,  and  splendid  grain  crops  being  also 
produced.  The  Bog  of  Allen  is  the  principal  physical  fea. 
ture.  The  occupation  oi  the  people  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural.  Four  districts  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
province.  The  First  includes  Wicklow  and  Wexford  in  the 
S.E.,  remarkable,  particularly  in  the  former  county,  for  the 
"loveliness  and  sublimity"  of  the  landscape.  The  Second 
includes  the  level  country  included  under  the  Barrow  valley, 
including  Carlow,  parts  ot  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
Third  division  stretches  to  the  Shannon,  and  includes  the 
"Bog  of  Allen,"  with  a  barren  and  uninviting  appearance. 
The  Fourth  includes  Westmeath  and  Meath,  with  their 
superb  pastures. 

•^t^r  fhelr  landing;  another  wM  the  abettor  of  Ro\>ert  Brace  In  bis  attempt  en  Tra- 
liod;  a  third  eeised  on  Antrim  and  Down  in  1388,  which  was  held  for  nearly  800 
ye»r» 

Hngh  0*Neil1,  called  the  Lame,  after  submitting  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  presented  by 
lim  wUh  a  golden  collar,  and  made  Earl  of  Tyrone.  On  his  death  his  illegitimafitt 
■on,  John,  seised  on  the  chieftaincy,  and  long  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  agianat 
the  English,  until  he  was  assassinated  by  M'Donnell,  the  leader  of  the  Scots,  to 
whom  he  went  for  protection.  Another  Hugh,  in  1597,  had  all  Ulster  except  the 
forts.  It  was  he  who  foiled  the  unfortunate  Essex  ;  hut  he  ^as  brought  to  submia* 
sion  a  few  years  later  by  Mountjoy,  and  early  in  the  reign  of  James  L  his  est«t«« 
were  oonflaCated* 
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CoBBty. 

AiMln  Aerci. 

Popnlfttion. 

Capital. 

Lontli, 

201,434 

69,809 

Dundalk  on  Ban* 
datk  Bay. 

HflaU^ 

579,399 

A4,480 

Trim  on  the 
Boyne. 

Dnblin, 

222,709 

405,625 

Dublin  on  the 

• 

liffey. 

WibUow; 

600,178 

fd,509 

Wicklow. 

Wexford, 

576,616 

132,506 

Wexford  on  th» 

Slaney. 

SOkesiiy, 

493,985 

109,302 

Kilkenny  on  the 
Nore. 

Caxlawt 

221,342 

51,472 

Carlow  on  the 
Barrow. 

Eildaxe, 

418,436 

84^193 

Kaas. 

Qnoen's  Goimty* 

42^854 

77,071 

Maryborough  on 
the  Triogue, 

King's  Oonnty, 

493,985 

75,781 

ToUamore. 

Westmeatlit 

453,468 

78,416 

MulUngar. 

Longford* 

269,409 

64,408 

Longford  on  the 

r 

Camlin. 

Louih,*  the  smallest  coanty  of  Ireland,  is  separated 
from  Down  by  Carlingford  Lough,  and  from  Meath  by  the 
Boyne,  bas  a  level  siuface,  except  in  the  W.,  where  it  is 
hilly.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee  and  the  Fane.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  agricultural  and  pastoral  county,  but  much 
land  along  the  coast  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy. 

Dimda3k,t  the  cap.,  is  an  active  port  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  with 
a  shallow  harbour,  has  extensive  railway  trade,  a  large  distillery,  some 
breweries,  eta 

Drogliedat  is  a  large  town,  and  district  of  itself  with  a  distinct' jnris- 
dlotion.  The  port  is  favourable  for  a  condderable  commerce  and  coast- 
ing trade.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  butter ;  it  exports  com, 
cattle,  etc.,  steamboats  trading  to  LiveipooL  It  has  linen  and  cotton 
factories,  corn-mills,  salt-works,  breweries^  tanneries^  andsoap-works, 
with  a  very  improving  trader 

*  The  aneie^t  OrM,  or  Uriel,  included  this  county,  part  of  Meath,  Monaghan,  and 
Armagh,  and  was  conqEered  by  De  Coorcy  in  118i3.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Scots 
ander  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  DnndaDc,  1318. 

t  In  1177,  John  de  Courcy,  an  English  knight,  marched  here  from  Dnblin  with 
830  soldiers,  defeated  the  natives,  and  established  his  residence  in  the  town. 

t  Here  Poyning's  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  nation  from,  and  to 
maintain  the  royal  supremacy  over,  the  turbulent  lords  of  the  Pale,  was  passed  1405. 
This  town  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  its  people  pot  to  the  sword  1649. 

12 
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CaifUiigford,  with  an  old  oasile^  prodnces  ezoellent  oystera. 

Meathy*  one  of  the  richest  grazing  counties,  lies  within 
the  great  central  plain,  has  a  soil  of  rich  loam  on  a  lime- 
stone subsoil,  which,  when  well  cultivated,  gives  luxuriant 
Drops;  It  is  drained  by  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater^  which 
unite  at  N^van.  The  burface  is  perfectly  level,  the  only  hill 
being  Tarn.    It  has  ten  mites  of  coast  line,  but  no  harbour. 

m 

Trim,  tH^  cap*  stands^  on. the  Boyne.  It.  is  a  small  town  (wee 
walled),  with  an  old  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  grazing  district, 

Navaa,  at  ike  oonfluendeoi  the  Boyne  and  Black  water,  has  convand 
paper-miUS'  -and  sacking  manufactories,  and  a  good  cattle  market : 
its  exports  of  com  are  considerable. 

Sous,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Black  water,  is  a  very  ancient  town; 
and  was  early  fortified  by  the  English ;  has  a  market  well  supplied 
with  grain,  batter,  fowl,  and  vegetables.  The  neighbonrhood  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  grazing  and  tillage.  It  has  an  old  castle,  wected 
in  1118,  which  has  some  historical  reminisoenees. 

Oldcastle  IB  an  old  town  in  the  N.W.,  with  an  excellent  schooL 

The  small  wateringoplacei  of  I^aytown  is  becoming  agnnally  more 
frequented, 

Dublin,t  the  metropolitan  county,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  E;  coast,  is  studded  with  villas  and  mansiona, 
particularly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  li^y,  the  residences  of 
merchants,  judges,  and  the  high^  govermnent  officials. 
Dublin  Bay,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  lies  S.  of  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  and  is  admired  lor  its  beauty.  The  S.  of  the  county 
is  mountainous,  rising  to  nearly  2,000  feet;  but.  the  other 
parts  are  e:Eeeedxngly  level,  productive,  and  well  farmed* 
It  is  watered  by  the  jLtj^,  ToUoa,  Dodder,  and  oth^  streaoiB. 

< 

DnlOiflCt  {24&,12S^  6ri;anAin^  on  both  sides  of  tha  Lifii^.  ia  a 
splendid  city,  with  mf^gnifigfnt  public  bnildiniaps,  some  fine  aqoares, 
and  many  good  streets.  The  city  is  now  fast  eytending  towadrds- 
the  south,  where  many  nice  suburban  residences  have  lately  been 

•  Formed  with  Wectnoath  one  of  the  fl^e  kingdoms  into  whieh  Ireland  wu  divided. 
The  state  assen^bly  met  on  the  hilt  of  Tdra  every  thiee  years,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  centory.  At  this  place,  in  980,  the  Danes  were  defeated.  Henxy  II.  gave  this 
county  to  Hngh  De  Lacy.  * 

t  This  county  was  formed  hy  King  John,  1210,  apd  Incladed  the  present  eoonty 
Wicklow :  that  part  north  of  the  Llffey  had  preTionsIy  belonged  to  Meath. 

X  Thtf  origin  of  the  name  Dublin  is  inrolTedla  much  obscurity. 
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erected.  The  shipping  is  not  very  extensiTe,  oonsistiiig  (^liefly  in 
importing  grain  from  the  Blaok  and  Baltic  sea%  and  maniiiactaied 
goods  from  England ;  and  the  harbour  is  shallow,  and  much  iater- 
Ripted  by  a  bar.  Among  tke  pablic  buildings  nnLy  be  mentioned  the 
Bulk  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Irish  Parliament  House),  the  Custom 
House,  Four  Courts,  Cdlle^,  aiid  many  fine  banks,  insoranoe  and 
other  offices.  There  is  a  monument  to  Nelson,  and  statues  of  Gdid- 
smith,  Burke,  and  many  others.  The  Park,  on  the  W.  of  the  city, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Dul^in  Castle,  the  offieial  rosittence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is  filled  with  government  offices,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  repaired  (if  not  first  built)  by  King  John. 
There  is  a  quiet  dignity  in  Dublin  contrasting  with  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  such  places  as  Glasgow  or  Liverpool. 

BathiBlxies  and  RatHgar  (20^645;  are  fast  rising  suburbs,  on  the  S. 
of  the  city,  oonsisting  of  many  newly  erected  houses. 

niig8town(16,387j»  formerly  Punleary,  stands  on  the  coast,  and, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  is  the  chief  packet  station  for  England ;  it  is  the 
resiclenceof  many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  DubUn»  and  ia  a 
good  fishing  station. 

Blaokrook  (7,998)  stands  in  «  healthy  position  on  rising  ground,  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kingstown. 

Dalkey  (2,591)  has  lately  become  a  favourite  residence. 

Howtli,  an  old  town,  contains  the  best  herring  fishery  in  Ireland. 

Balbrlggan,  the  seat  of  the  Irii^  hosiery  trade,  is  a  small  port  in  the 
N.  of  the  county,  with  brick  and  tile  making. 

Swords,  with  a  round  tower,  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  It  has 
many  interesting  remains,  and  a  richly  endowed  schooL 

SkerxlM  and  MalaUde  are  small  towns  on  the  E.  coast 

Wicklow  is  well-known  as  the  most  beautiful  oounty  ot 
Ireland,  whose  scenery  consists  in  delightful  mountains,  glens, 
dales,  vales,  and  waterialls.  Of  its  mountains,  the  peaks 
are  naked,  but  the  sides  woody,  and  greatly  intersected  by 
romantic  glens  and  valleys.  On  the  E.  the  lowlands  have  ^ 
a  dry  climate,  and  a  luxuriant  soiL  It  is  drained  by  the  Ovoea 
and  Dargle,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Liffey  and  Slaney. 
The  earliest  lambs  are  found  here.  Its  minersds,  including 
copper,,  lead)  and  sulphur^  are  important.  Lough  Dan,  the 
largest  lake  in  the  county,  is  resorted  to  by  Dubliners  for 
its  trout-fishing ;  near  ^klow  excellent  oysters  aje  found. 

WUXUfW,  the  capital,  a  port;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vartry,  is  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  and  exports  com  and  copper  ore. 
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ArUow,  at  the  monih  o£  the  Ovooa,  exports  minerals,  and  has  a 
fine  herring  fishery,  though  a  very  bad  harbour.  The  insurgents,  who 
had  advanced  from  Wexford,  were  here  defeated  in  1798. 

Bray  (6,077),  partly  in  Dublin,  is  the  most  fashionable  watering* 
place  in  Ireland,  and  a  fast  rising  town. 

Blesslnton,  Enniskerry,  and  BaltinglasB,  are  neat  inland  towns. 

Bathdrum,  on  the  Ovoca,  has  agricultural  trade. 

Wexford,*  in  the  S.  E.,  is  level  on  the  E.,  and  hilly  in 
W. ;  and  along  the  coast  sand  banks  abound,  which  render 
navigation  dangerous.  With  a  productive  stifi  clay  soil,  it 
produces  more  beans  and  peas  than  all  the  other  counties 
together :  flat,  unless  where  it  borders  on  Wicklow.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Slaney,  which  traverses  it  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  K;  and  by  the  Barrow,  forming  its  boundary  on  the  W. 

Wexford  (12,000),  the  cap.,  stands  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Slaney,  has  a 
large  shallow  harbour ;  carries  on  an  inland  trade  by  the  river,  and  an 
export  trade  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  exporting  grain,  provisions, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  The  manufacture  of  malt  is  very  extensive, 
and  the  fishing  is  good.    Cromwell  took  it  in  1649. 

Ennlscorthy,  on  the  river  Slaney,  has  a  large  traffic  in  com  with 
£ngland  via  Wexford  :  a  battle  was  fought  here  in  1798. 

New  Ross  (4,000),  on  the  Barrow,  has  good  export  trade,  a  good 
wool  market,  and  active  industry. 

Newtownbarry,  on  the  Slaney,  has  some  agricultural  trade. 

KilkpTlTiy  tas  generally  speaking  a  level  surface,  xrith 
the  exception  of  ridges  of  hills,  which  rise  in  the  N.  to  above 
1,000  feet.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  county  in  Ireland  for 
wheat,  and  its  soil  is  light  and  loamy.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Nore,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Kin^s  River  and  Callan. 

Knkenny  (14,000),  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  assize  and  mar* 
ket-town,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns  of  Ireland.  Coal  and 
marble  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  former  is  sulphureous, 
and  bums  without  smoke  or  flame ;  the  latter,  which  is  black,  is  much 
used  for  chimney-pieces.  An  extensive  trade  is  done  in  butter,  bacon, 
and  com,  and  there  are  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  flour 
mills.  The  city  stands  pleasantly  ou  the  Nore,  and  has  a  splendid 
castle  of  the  Ormond  family. 

•♦h«^Mri«™<?n"^?^  ?'  *I>?J>an«s«  Wexford  was  known  by  the  name  Co-teig\^ 
•tbe  Maritime  Couatry,"  which  seems  to  eater  Into  the  word  finnlscorthy. 
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Tbomastown  Btands  on  tha  Nore^  and  thoiigb  tho  sitnation  is  favour, 
able,  it  has  very  little  trade. 

Oallan,  on  the  King's  river,  was  once  walled,  and  the  seat  of  an 
abbey  richly  endowed. 

Oastlecomer  is  a  weU  built  clean  town,  with  agricultural  trade. 

Near  it  are  the  collieries. 

Oarlow,  a  well-cultivated  county,  with  a  level  surface 
iu  the  centre;  that  portion  adjoining  Wicklow,  and  that 
W.  of  the  Barrow,  being  hilly.  This  is  a  purely  agricultural 
county;  and  exports  an  immense  number  of  pigs  and 
poultry  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Barrow  and  Shney.    Onions  are  largely  grown. 

Carlow  is  a  municipal  town,  standing  on  the  Barrow,  It  rose 
round  a  castle  built  here  about  A.D.  1200.  The  trade  in  butter, 
com,  and  bacon  is  very  considerable.  The  flour  mills  are  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  district  around  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  in  Ireland. 

Tunow,  on  the  Slaney,  is  an  improving  town,  with  an  excellent 

retail  trade. 
Lelghlinbridge,  on  the  Barrow,  is  a  small  inland  town. 
Bagnalstown,  an  important  town,  stands  pleasantly  on  the  Barrow. 

Kildare  is  the  flattest  county  of  Ireland,  the  only  eleva- . 
tion  being  Eathcoole  hills,  a  continuation  of  the  Dublin 
mountains.  In  the  centre  a  table  land  runs,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Barrow  and  Liffey.  The  Curragh,  on 
which  is  the  camp,  occupies  5,000  acres,  and  is  a  fine  sheen- 
wkUc,  with  the  race-course  near  the  centre.  1ms  county  is 
drained  by  the  rivets  Liffey  and  Barrow.  It  is  traversed  by 
both  Boyal  and  Grand  Canals.  ' 

Naas,  the  cap.,  has  considerable  trade.  It  has  a  church,  chapel, 
and  convent,  diocesan  and  national  school,  and  infantry  barracked 
Here  occmrred  the  first  sanguinary  coUision  between  the  King's  troopl 
and  the  insurgents  of  1793>  the  former  being  victorious. 

Athy,  standing  on  both  banks  of  the  Barrow,  is  an  active  town  with 

>m  mills  and  a  good  grain  market. 

Newbridge,  with  large  barracks,  is  the  nearest  town  to  the  Curragb 

amp,  and  the  well  known  race<course  of  Punchestown. 

Eildare  is  a  small  neat  l^wn,  with  agncuitural  trade  and  many 
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interesting  antiqnitiea,  inclttding  a  round  tower.     In  dry  aeaaoiiB  it 
suffers  mucli  for  want  of  water. 

Maynootli,  in  the  N.  of  the  county,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  founded  by  Fit^  in  1795,  lor  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

Queen's  County  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  W., 
and  in  the  remaining  parts  diversi£ed  with  hill  and  vale ; 
green  crops  are  extensively  raised,  and  dairies  are  numerous. 
This  is  the  best  counly  in  Ireland  for  barley ;  it  is  drained 
by  the  Nore^  and  Barrow^  Bogs  are  numerous  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  form  its  western  boundary. 
In  .the  £.  there  is  a  range  of  hills  rising  near  Umahoe  to 
781  feet,  and  a  little  more  S.  to  1,079  feet* 

Maryboroogli,  i^e  capital,  is  situated  in  a  charming  and  highly  in- 
teresting country,  and  has  themsual  county  huilding& 

Portarlington  is  a  small  town  on  the  Barrow,  with  good  schools,  in 
one  of  which  the  late  Duke  of  WelUngtosi  was  educated.  It  is  the 
smallest  borough  town  in  Ireland.  MountmelUok,  on  the  Barrow, 
has  a  woollen  factory  aud  a  brewery.  It  is  the  residence  of  many 
Quakers.  Abbeyleix,  on  the  Nore,  is  a  clean,  nicely>built  town. 
Mount  rath  is  a  good  old  market-town,  inth  some  agricultural  and 
local  trade.  • 

King's  Oounty  is  divided  by  a  series  of  low  hills,  run- 
ning N.E.,  and  separating  the  N.  of  the  county  into  two  dis- 
tricts, one  sloping  E.,  the  other  W.  This  part  of  the  county, 
is  well  cultivated,  but  on  the  S.  extends  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  286  feet  above  sea  level.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  industry.  The  Brosna  and  Barrow  drain 
this  county.  The  Grand  Canal  crosses  the  county  from  E. 
to  W.,  dividing  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts. 

Tnllamore,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  po8- 
<«es8es  a  large  and  increasing  trade,  having  two  breweries,  a  distilleiy, 
and  some  factories  of  bricks,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  with  much  agriciilo 
tural  trade. 

Parsonstown,  on  the  Little  Brosna,  one  of  the  most  faali>onable 
inland  towns  in  Ireland,  is  commodious  and  well-built,  and  has  bar- 
racks for  500  men.  At  Birr  Castle  is  Lord  Rosses  celebrated  telescope, 
a  wonderful  achievement  of  modem  science. 
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Banag&er,  "with  a  fine  horse  fair,  stands  on  the  EL  bank  of  the 
Shaimony  and  exporU  com  and  proYWons. 

Philipstown,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  seems  gradually  tinkmg  in  the 
bogs,  going  down  a  few  inches  evety  year. 

Bdomlirnr*  neftr  the  Grand  Oanal,  is  a  neat  town. 

Westmeath  is  a  flat  county,  with  an  undulating  sur- 
face, interspersed  with  lalces  and  bogs,  and  drained  by  the 
Shannm  on  the  W.,  and  its  tributaries  the  /nriy  and  North 
Brosna.    It  is  a  great  grazing  district. 

KdUlngar  (6,000),  the  cap.,  is  almost  surronnded  by  the  Royal 
Canal,  which  oommnnioates  with  Dublin  ;  it  is  a  military  station. 
The  river  Brosna  passes  near  the  town.  The  environs  are  pleasing, 
and  diversified  with  romantic  views ;  it  is  &n  6mporium  for  wool,  and 
is  noted  for  a  horse  and  cattle  fair. 

Afblone  (6,000),*  on  the  Shoimon,  a  little  below  L^  Ree ;  was 
attacked  and  fcakem  by  Ginkle  ih  1601.  It  is  a  military  depot,  oou- 
taining  two  magazines,  an  ordnanoe  store,  an  armoury  for  15,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  barracks  for  900  men.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on 
by  steamers  on  the  river,  and  by  the  railways.  It  has  bret^eries, 
distilleries,  flour  mills,  and  some  agricultaral  trade. 

CastmK>lUxtft  Moate,  and  lOlbeggaxi  {on  the  Bvona),  sM  tmiH 
towns  of  littie  importance. 

Longfordy  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  of  Leinster,  border- 
ing on  the  Shannon,  is  a  good  pasture  oountyi  with  a  level 
surface,  containing  much  bog.  Two  industries  prevail,  til- 
lage and  grazing,  with  a  Uttle  dairy  farming.  The  general 
slope  of  this  county  is  W.  and  S.W.  tow  aids  the  Shannon. 
Some  iron^  coal,  lead,  and  marble  have  been  found  here 

Longford,  well  built  on  the  Gamlin,  with  a  good  inland  market,  is 
the  cai^tal,  and  a  military  station.  It  stands  on  the  Royal  Canal, 
by  which  it  has  been  very  much  improved  since  its  opening  in  1829. 

dranard,  a  market  town,  with  some  good  buildings,  has  agricul- 
tural trade,  and  a  Weekly  market. 

Bdgewortlistowtt,  the  birth-place  of  the  novelist.  Miss  Edffrw<a^ 
is  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

BaUymalios,  on  the  Inny,  is  »  small  town  in  which  CkddimiUi 
spent  much  of  his  early  life. 

Vewtown  Forbes  stands  in  the  W.,  in  a  nicely  wooded  district. 
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MUNSTER. 

Munster,  in  the  Soatih,  containing  six  counties,  has  450 
miles  of  sea  coast,  with  nine  or  ten  magnificent  natural  har- 
bours. Its  lakes  and  bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
extensive  as  those  of  the  other  provinces.  Several  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  valleys  form 
rich  pasture  land.  The  scenery  of  Killarney  and  Glengariflf 
has  been  universally  praised.  The  industries  consist  of 
dairy  farming,  tillage,  and  around  the  coast  fishing.  Three 
divisions  of  this  province  suggest  themselves :  I.  The  un- 
dulating plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  including  the  justly  celebrated  Golden  Vale. 
II.  The  district  from  Waterford  to  Glonmel,  and  the  K 
part  of  Cork,  containing  fertile  valleys  and  ridges  of  hills. 


and  romantic 

auu.  x^cxxjr,  wiuix 

scenery  in  many 

places. 

County. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Population, 

CapiUl. 

Waterford, 

461,553 

122,825 

Waterford  on  the 
Suir. 

Cork, 

1,846,334 

616.017 

Cork  on  the  Lee. 

Ktxry, 

1,186,126 

196,014 

Tralee  on  Tralee 
Bay. 

Umerlck, 

680,842 

191,313 

Limerick  on  the 

Shannon. 

Tipperary, 

1,061,740 

216,210 

Clonmel  on   the 
Snir. 

caaxeb 

827, 9d4 

147,994 

Enms  on  the  Fer- 
gus. 

Waterford  is  low  and  marshy  to  the  E.,  bat  mountain- 
ous towards  the  N.  W.,  where  the  Knochmeilidown  hills  rise 
to  2,700  feet.  Three  bays  are  on  the  K,  Tramore,  Ard- 
more,  and  Dungarvan,  all  very  good  for  fishing.  It  has  a 
valuable  copper  mine  at  Bomruikm,  and  limestone  quarries 
near  Cappoquin ;  but  its  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  The 
f^uir  and  Bladcwater  drain  this  county. 

Waterford  (23,500),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Suir,  15  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  extensive  quays,  flour  mills,  foundries,  breweries,  etc.     It 
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exports  agricnltorai  produoe  and  salmon  extensively  to  Bristol.  Its 
S^rbour  is  about  8  miles  long,  and  vessels  of  1,500  tons  can  discharge 
at  the  qnay.  It  has  a  lew  good  public  buxldingp,  including  banks» 
schools,  churches,  etc. 

Llsmore,*  on  the  Blackwater,  has  a  splendid  caBtle,  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.  It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  a  canal  con- 
nects the  town  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

Portlaw,  on  the  Suir,  with  linen  and  cotton  factories,  jS  the  most 
manufacturing/town  in  the  province. 

Dnngarvan,  a  fishing  town  with  some  coasting  trade,  is  a  military 
station,  built  on  the  small  river  Colligan. 

Gappoqnin  is  an  old  town  of  little  importance  on  the  Blackwater. 

Cork,  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  exhibits  every 
variety  of  surface  and  soil,  abounds  with  large  rivers,  and 
fine  harbours  indent  its  coast.  In  the  N.  and  E.  great  ter* 
tility  abounds ;  the  W.  is  mountainous.  It  is  a  splendid 
dairy  and  agricultural  county,  and  has  some  mining.  Three 
rivers  running  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  drain 
this  county :  viz.  the  Bladcwater^  Lee,  and  Bandon. 

Cork,  the  third  town  in  Ireland,  stands  on  the  river  Lee,  and  has  a 
population  of  80,000.  A  few  years  ago  it  ranked  next  to  the  metro- 
polis in  size  and  commerce,  but  lately  Belfast  has  grown  far 
ahead  of  it  both  in  commerce  and  literature.  It  la  the  capital  ol 
Monster,  and  its  markets  regulate  those  of  the  southern  counties; 
provisions,  grain,  and  potatoes  are  largely  exported ;  it  is  also  the 
best  butter  market  in  Ireland ;  provision  curing  is  actively  prosecuted ", 
its  glass  and  leather  manufactures  are  extensive.  It  has  one  ot 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  government  naval 
dep6t.  It  also  contains  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  a  neat  structures 
Whiskey  and  beer  are  manufactured. 

Qneenstowii  (10,000)  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  bay's  brink,  the 
reridence  during  the  summer  months  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of 
Cork ;  it  is  a  fast  improving  town.    Here  the  larger  vessels  anchor. 

Tonglial,  a  very  old  town  on  a  spacious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater,  was  incorporated  by  King  John  in  1209 ;  it  was  plun- 
dered by  th^  Earl  of  Desmond  in  1579.  In  1649,  GromweU  made  it 
for  a  time  his  headquarters,  whence  he  embarked  for  England.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  lived  here,  and  introduced  the  potato  and  tobacco 
plants.    It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery. 


•  ZIr,  a  fort,  and  mor^,  great  or  large. 
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BandOB,  on  a  rirer  of  same  name,  has  frieze  and  cloth  makings 
together  with  a  distillery,  some  breweries,  and  flour  mills. 

KlBsale,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon,  is  an  active  little  port  with  good 
fishing.    It  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in  1690  after  a  few  days'  siega 

Bantzy,  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  is  a  fishing  town,  with  a  good 
harbour.     At  Berehaven  in  this  district  copper  mines  are  worked^ 

Mallow  stands  on  the  Blackwater  and  has  good  agricidtura]  trade. 
It  contains  many  fine  public  buildings  and  has  mineral  springs. 

Fermoy,  a  military  station,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  good 
public  buildings. 

Dunmanway,  surrounded  by  hills^  is  near  the  source  of  the  Ban- 
don.    It  has  considerable  agricultural  trade. 

SMbbereen,  a  brisk  and  thriving  town,  on  the  river  Hen,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  country,  is  a  good  com  mart,  surrounded  by  >ajfam- 
ber  of  small  towns,  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  as  batfaing^placet ; 
amongst  which,  for  their  picturesque  scenery,  QUmdort^  JSfchtUl,  and 
Oasiletovmsend,  may  be  named. 

Eeny  has  a  surfaee  fonned  of  moantain  ranges  with 
deep  valleys  b^ween ;  a  sabsoil  of  slate  and  red  sandstone; 
iron  abounds,  and  coal  is  found ;  copper  ana  lead  are  found 
near  Tralee  and  other  places.  The  chiet  industries  are  dairy 
farming,  tillage,  and  fishing.  This  county  is  drained  by  the 
FecUe  in  the  N. ;  the  Maine  and  Laune,  which  flow  into 
Dingle  bay ;  and  the  Inny  in  the  S.  Much  rain  falls  near  the 
coast.   Kerry  contains  the  celebrated  '^  Lakes  of  Eillarn^." 

Tralee  is  a  good  town  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  and  contains  the 
county  buildings.     It  exports  grain  and  flour. 

Eillamey  is  kept  up  by  tourists  who  resort  thither  in  the  summer 
months  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  has  a  cathedraL 

Listowel,  on  the  Feale,  in  the  N,  of  the  county,  has  agricoltonl 
trade. 

Dingle,  the  most  western  town  in  Ireland,  is  a  fishing  station. 

limerick  is  a  level  county  sloping  from  the  heights  of 
Tipperary  towards  the  Shannon  It  contains  most  of  the 
Golden  Yale,  a  district  of  extraordinary  productiveness. 
Some  of  the  very  richest  pastures  in  Ireland  exist  in  this 
county,  and  dairy  farming  is  a  staple  industry.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Maigue  and  the  DeeU 

Limerick,  the  caDital  of  the  county,  is  the  principal  seaport 
ot  the  south-west ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  and  has  a  population 
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of  39,000.  Like  moet  Irish  towns,  it  has  declined  of  faite,  'which  msy 
be  asciibed  to  the  want  of  industrial  occupations  for  the  people,  and  tn 
the  isgnrious  effects  which  the  **  Com  Laws"  had  on  this  agri43altnral 
country;  it,  however,  is  at  present  an  actire  city;  its  trade  chiefly 
•onsists  in  the  caring  of  provisions,  in  the  preparation  of  anny-doth« 
ing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  tobaeco  and  snuff ;  gloves  were  for- 
merly made,  but  at  present  this  industry  is  ahnost  extinct  This 
city  was  taken  by  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  OromweU,  in  1661,  where  he 
afterwaiads  died  of  the  plague.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  treaty,  in 
1691,  between  Ginkle  and  Sarsfield,  when  the  Irish  army  went  over 
to  France,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  fought  for  that  nation  against 
the  JSnglish.    There  are  salmon  fisheries  and  brush  factories  here. 

Rathlrealft,  on  the  Beel,  has  good  cattle  fairs.  It  has  jQie  ruins  of  a 
castle  and  a  priory.  Newcastle  West,  on  the  Ana,  has  also  a  good 
cattle  market.  Askeaton,  with  old  ruins,  has  a  grain  market.  The 
river  Beel,  on  ^bich  it  stands,  admits  small  vessels  up  to  the  town, 
coin  has  an  active  trade  in  salmon^  and  Foynes  is  the  port  of  Limerick. 

Tipperary,  ot  irregular  form,  is  the  only  county  in 
Ireland  touched  by  eight  others.  It  is  moimtainoufl  in  some 
parts,  but  fertile  and  prodacti^e  in  others.  The  centre 
is  a  plain  drained  by  the  Suir.  Coal  mines  are  woAed  at 
New  Birmingham.  Besides  the  JSuir,  it  has  the  Brosna^ 
and  the  ^enagh,  which  ]oin  the  Shannon. 

The  principal  mountains  are : — Arra,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Shannon,  S.  ot  Lough  Derg^  Slievenamon  in  the  S.W.,  the 
GaUp  aujd  KnockmeUidawn  in  the  ti.,  and  the  Silver  Mines 
and  K^V^T  mountains  in  the  W*  The  county  consists  of 
the  North  and  South  Bidings. 

Clenxml,  on  the  Suir,  the  captal,  has  active  tmde  with  Water- 
ford  in  provisions.  The  town  is  nicely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile district,  and  the  river,  Which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  is  navi- 
gable np  to  its  quays.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  OromweU  in 
1650     Its  flour  mills  are  probably  the  largest  in  Ireland. 

Vmaght  the  assise  town  of  the  Korth  Biding,  has  an  active  trade  i.i 
farm  produce,  a  good  market,  eta 

Cahlr,  on  the  Suir,  is  a  nicely  built  town,  with  military  barracks 
and  flour  mills. 

Tlypegary,  a  market  town,  has  lately  become  a  great  eehtre  of 
trade,  and  has  a  good  eom  and  butter  market. 

CasbOl  (3,976)»  commanding  an  extensive  view,  siaodaon  a  rook. 
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Though  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Munster,  it  is  now  a 
town  of  little  importance.    It  contains  many  interesting  ruins.   - 

ROBcrea,  built  irregularly,  has  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  also  in 
brewing)  distilling,  tanning,  and  coarse  woollens. 

Thurles  is  an  active  town,  with  a  good  com  market.  It  has 
Bumerous  ruins  of  interest  to  antiquarians. 

Templemore,  a  military  station,  in  the  midst  of  ruins  of  many  old 
castles,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  nice  country. 

Cairidk-on-Buir  has  an  excellent  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth.  It 
ships  considerable  quantities  of  agricultural  produce. 

OIbxo  has  a  rocky  coast,  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
Its  8uria.ce  consists  of  a  plain  in  the  centre,  with  mountains 
skirting  its  boundaries  in  many  places  j  lakes  are  numerous, 
some  lead  mines  are  worked,  and  excellent  slates  are  found. 
Immense  oyster  beds  abound  along  a  portion  o£  the  coast, 
and  good  salmon  fisheries  are  on  its  rivers. 

Ennis,  on  the  Fergus,  with  some  flour  mills,  etc.,  has  Clare,  a  village 
two  miles  further  down,  for  its  port.    Ennis  is  badly  built. 

Eilmsb,  with  good  fisheries,  and  a  good  harbour,  has  trade  in 
com,  and  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cloth. 

EiUaloe  is  an  old  town,  near  which  are  slate  quarries.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  first  erected  in  1160. 

CONNAUGHT. 

ConHaught,  on  the  West,  where  the  Irish  language  Is  still 
much  spoken,  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  diversify  of 
surface,  mountain,  hill,  river,  lake,  and  woodland.  Thb 
climate  is  moist,  and  rain  is  more  frequent  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces.  Besides  containing  one  of  the  coal  fields,  it 
has  abundance  of  marble  and  granite.  It  is  much  less  ad* 
vanced  in  agricultural  improvements  than  Leinster.  It  is 
naturally  divided — ^by  a  series  of  lakes  and  bogs  running 
from  Killala  Bay  to  Galway — into  E.  and  W.;  the  former 
pretty  flat,  with  hills  skirting  the  plains,  includes  rich  pas- 
tures in  RQ&common  and  bleak  plains  in  Galway;  the  latter 
hilly  and  mountainous,  and  presenting  scenery  only  sur* 
passed  by  Killamey,  is  on  the  coast  indented  by  many  good 
natural  harbours.    This  province  has  five  counties* 
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Connty. 
fialvay, 

Loltxiin, 
RoBoonix&oji, 


AreainAereCi 
1,560,354 

1,363,882 
461,753 
892,363 

607,690 


Fopnkaoiu 
248,257 

245,855 

115,311 

95,324 

70,153 


Capital. 

Qalway   oa,  the 

Comb, 
Gastiebar. 
Siigo  on  Sligo  bay 
Carrick    on    t» 

Shannon. 
Roscommon    on 

the  Haid. 


Galway  is  divided  by  Lough  Comb  into  East  and  West 
districts,  the  latter  being  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
former  boggy,  yet  arable.  Connemara,  in  the  west,  is  pio- 
turesque  (the  Twelve  Pins  rising  a  considerable  height,) 
and  though  containing  much  arable  land,  is  dreary  looking, 
and  sparsely  inhabited.  H^re  limestone  and  marble  are 
found  in  abundance.  It  is  drained  by  the  Siick,.  Shannon^ 
and  Corrib.  Sheep  farming,  cattle  rearing,  tillage,  and  some 
fishing,  are  the  chiet  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Oalway  (13,000),  the  capital  of  Gonnanght,  and  also  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  ii  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay,  with  s 
population  which  is  yearly  diminishing.  It  i»  called  the  '*  city  oi 
the  tribes"  from  the  Spaniards  who  settled  here  at  an  early  date^  and 
ingrafted  their  manners  and  customs  on  the  inhabitants,  which  may 
by  a  close  observer  be  traced  to  this  day.  It  was  a  packet  station 
for  America,  and  the  steamers  were  subsidised  by  government,  but, 
unfortunately,  matters  were  mismanaged,  and  the  subsidy  was  with* 
drawn.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Queen's  GoUege,  has  good  fisheries,  and 
capacious  wine-vaults  from  its  former  intercourse  with  Spain.  It 
held  out  for  the  Stuarts  until  1652;  and  wa»  taken  after  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  in  1691  by  Ginkle. 

Loughrea,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  abundance  of  poultry, 
and  a  good- agricultural  market. 

Tnam,  a  good  inland  town,  with  numerous  religious  establishments, 
including  two  cathedrals ;  has  a  good  market.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical 
capTtal  of  Gonnanght. 

Balllnasloe,  on  the  Suck,  has  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  Ireland. 
A  branch  of  the  Grand  Ganal  extends  from  Shannon  Harbour  to  Bal- 
linasloe,  and  the  Midland  railway  passes  the  town. 

Mayo,  flat  on  the  E.,  but  mountainooa  in  the  W.  and 

N..  and  much  indented  by  bays,  and  bordered  by  rockv 

clifis.    The  largest  island  of  Ireland  is  oS  its  coast,  and  the 
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peninsula  of  the  Mallet  is  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  county.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Moy,  flowing  into  Killala  bay ,  the  iJoJc, 
into  Lough  Mask.    This  is  a  purely  agricultural  county. 

Olastlebar  is  a  handsome  town,  with  inhabitants  wealthy  and  in* 
dustrious.  The  population  is  prinoipally  occupied  in  agricoLtare; 
pasturage  is  more  attended  to  in  this  neighbourhood  than  tillage : 
trade  is  also  improving.    It  has  large  barracks. 

BalUna,  a  flourishing  town,  has  considerable  trade  in  provisions  and 
grain,  with  a  prosperous  salmon  fishery.  It  has  a  quay  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  the  shipping  is  increasing. 

KiUala,  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  is  an  old  cathedral  town,  where 
the  French  landed,  1796. 

BallLnrobe  is  an  improving  town  on  the  Robe,  with  a  good  fair. 

Westport  and  Newport  are  active  little  ports  on  Clew  Bay.* 

SligO  is  a  good  agricultural  county,  drained  by  the  May 
and  GarrogiiBj  and  producing  good  grain  crops.  The  surface 
is  in  general  hilly,  and  the  Ox  mountains  run  through  the 
S  W.  of  the  county. 

SUgo  (10,000),  pleasantly  sitnated  on  the  Garrogae,  by  means  of 
which  the  waters  of  Lough  Gill  are  discharged  into  Sligo  Bay, 
admits  vessels  of  12  feet  draught  to  discharge  at  the  quay,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  butter.  It  has  some  coast- 
ing trade,  and  an  important  fishery.  It  has  two  or  three  good  schools^ 
and  some  banks,  and  other  public  buildings. 

BaUymote,  with  a  bank,  has  some  agricultural  trade. 

•  ■*  There  it  nothing  in  fbene  i8le»more  beftntifnl  and  more  pictnresqne  than  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland.  They  who  know  the  falreet  portion*  of  Enrope,  attll  find 
in  Ireland  that  which  they  have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  its 
own.  One  might  suppose  the  island  just  risen  from  the  sea,  and  newly  beamed  on 
by  the  skies— as  if  sea  and  land  were  there  first  parting,  and  the  spirit  of  light  and 
order  beginning  its  work ;  such  is  the  infinite  confusion  of  surge  and  beach,  toy, 
headland,  rirer,  lake,  grass — of  land  and  sea,  sanshine  and  showers,  and  rainbow  oyer 
aU.  Thackeray  doubted,  and  any  one  may  doubt,  whether  there  it  in  all  the  earth 
a  grander  view  than  that  over  Westport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast,  west  and 
aouth,  indeed  all  round  the  island,  has  beauties  that  many  a  traTolIed  Rwgiuhn^tin 
has  not  the  least  conception  of.  The  time  will  come  when  the  annual  stream  of 
tourists  will  lead  the  way,  and  when  wealthy  Englishmen,  one  after  another,  in  rapid 
succession,  will  lieize  the  f i^orest  spots,  and  fix  here  their  summer  qaartera.  They- 
will  not  be  practically  further  from  London  than  the  many  teatt  of  our  nobUlty  m 
vhe  Morth-Midland  counties  were  thirty  years  aga  Eighteen  hours  will  even  now 
take  the  Londoner  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  twenty  will  soon  carry  him  to  the  furthest 
promontory  of  the  island.  There  are  those  who  will  not  welcome  such  a  change  up  • 
the  q>irit  of  that  scene;  but  if  we  seeiir  tiie' beauty  of  Ireland  even  a  surer  hericsKf 
than  in  hidden  mine  or  fertile  soil,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  again  cover 
bee  land  with  pleasant  hemes,  atrd  a  busy,  contented,  and  increasing  people,  such  ns 
-770  see  in  many  other  reglooi  wiUi  n|iUun£,hi^  fthair  beauty  vbA  falohjity  to  rcaixa* 
gaend  theiBr'-^2Vm(;i!i 
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Leitrim,  long  and  narrow,  is  remarkable  for  tlie  number 
of  its  lakes;  has  a  cold  and  stiff  soil :  iron,  coal,  and  lead 
are  found.  A  small  portion  oi  the  county  reaches  the  sea ; 
but  it  has  no  port*  The  chief  lakes  are  : — ^Loughs  Mdvin 
and  Macneanf  between  this  county  and  Fermanagh  j  Lough 
Allen  in  the  middle,  and  loughs  Myn  and  Boffin  in  the  S. 

Carridfc-on-fniaTnto»,  a  imall  town  irithout  any  particular  iodttstry, 
is  the  capital  of  the  county. 
MoMll  is  a  thriving  market-town,  with  improving  trade 
HaaorliamUton  ia  a  small  town  with  agricultural  trade. 

Roscommon  is  a  flat  county,  with  the  exception  oi 
that  part  bordering  on  Sligo  and  ]>itrim,  which  is 
hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rich  pasture  districts  are 
found.  Bogs  are  numerous,  and  though  coal  and  iron  have 
been  found,  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Grazing  and  tillage  are  the  chief  industries. 
Many  large  lakes  are  on  the  borders  of  this  county. 

Sosoommoii,  the  county  and  assize  town,  is  principally  an  agri- 
cnltoral  mart.    It  has  remains  of'  a  castle  and  an  abbey. 

Elplila  is  an  old  town,  with  a  good  cattle  market.  It  has  a  catiie- 
dral,  and  was  once  a  bishop's  see. 

Boyle,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  L,  Key, 
is  a  good  town,  with  the  remains  of  an  abbey. 

Ciurtlerea  has  a  brewery  and  a  provision  market. 

Tulik  has  numerous  interesting  ruinsj  but  is  a  more  village. 


TOWNS  OF  XBELAKD  wrTB  AX'LSAsr  8,000  nmaoiTisiTs, 

Indostriea. 

Brewing,  lace  and  tabinet  makings  and 
commerce. 

Great  seat  of  linen  trade,  active  com- 
merce, ship-building^  salt-refining. 

Butter  market^  butter  exporting. 

Ham  euring,  tobacco  and  snuff  manu- 
factures. 

Ship-building,  shirt-making,  commeroo. 

Great  exports  of  provisions,  fowl,  etc 

Com  market ;  cotton  factories  ;  export  of 
provisions. 

Fishing ;  wool  market. 

Woollen  manufacture ;  provision  trade. 


Tovna 

PopQlatSoii. 

DabiUv 

2i5,000 

BOXSLit, 

I76,00a 

Cork, 
Um/tirkik, 

78,000 
39,000 

LondoiidmijFf 

Waterfbrd, 

DrogtiedSy 

25,000 
23,000 
14^000 

Galway, 
Kiucensy* 

13,'000 
12,000 
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Packet  station  ;  aea-bathing ;  fisbiagi 

Great  exports  of  provisions. 

Linen  trade;  timber  imports;  flotirmiII& 

Provision  trade. 

Grain  trade ;  commercial  industry. 

Distilleiy;  great  export  trade. 

Timber,  grain,  and  provision  tradfr 

Agricultural  trade 

Packet  station,  and  port  of  Cork, 

Second  Unen  seat  in  Ireland* 

Linen  trade:  pork  markets 

Ham  curing,  butter  trade. 

Linen  and  cambric  factories 

Ecclesiastical  capitaL 

Mountains.*— The  mountains  of  Ireland  are  for  the 
most  part  sitoatedaroond  the  coast.  Six  primary  groups  are 
usually  distinguished. 

L  The  Wicklow  mountains  in  Wicklow  county. 


Kingstowi^ 

16,387 

Wexford, 

12,000 

Newiy, 

12,000 

Clonmelt 

12,000 

Bilgo. 

10,000 

I>nnda]k^ 

10,000 

Tralee, 

.  10,000 

Newtownards, 

10,000 

Qneenstown, 

9,000 

Usbum, 

8,000 

9,000 

Carlow» 

8,000 

Lurgan, 

8,000 

4xma«^ 

8,000 

This  county  is  studded  with  mountains,  which  are  mostly  arranged  in 
detached  masses,  and  at  Glendalough  and  other  places  afford  most 
picturesque  scenery.  LugnaquUla,  in  the  d,  rises  to  3,039  feet  above 
sea  level ;  Bcdlyhnockan,  in  the  W.,  2,600  feet ;  Sugar  Loaf^  near 
Bray,  1,629  feet;  Kippure^  on  the  N.  border,  2,473  feet. 

II.  The  Moume  Mountains  lie  in  the  S.of  county  Down, 
and  reach  the  town  of  Newry  on  the  W. 

The  highest  peak  is  Slleoe  Donard,  on  the  brink  of  Dundrum  Bay, 
2, 796  feet  above  sea-level ;  Slieve  Croob,  1775  feet. 

IIL  The  Donegal  mountains,  which  cover  most  of  the 
county^  consist  of  the  following  peaks. 

Slieve  Snaght,  between  Loughs  S willy  and  Foyle^  is  2,020  feet  high; 
Muckiah,  S.  of  Sheep  Haven,  2,190;  Mount  Errigaly  a  little  farther  S. 
is  the  highest  peak,  2^462 ;  Bluestack,  N.  of  Donegal  town,  is  2,283 
feet ;  and  SUeve  League^  near  Teelin  Head,  is  1,972  feet  high. 

lY.  The  Mayo  mountains  are  in  the  W.  of  the  county,  not 
far  from.the  Atlantic. 

SUeve  Car  and  Nephm  Beg,  both  in  the  range  N.  of  Clew  Bay,  rise 
^,368  feet ;  Croagh  Pairiek,  S.  of  the  bay,  2,530 ;  MuUrea  mountain. 
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at  KiSaiiy  H«rboin;  2,685  feet.    The  highest  of  the  Tw€h«  Pina,  of 
W.  Galway,  rises  2,396  feet,  and  lies  directly  S.  of  the  former. 

V^.  The  Kerry  mountains  ran  tbroa^  the  W.  andS.  of 
the  OQunty,  and  contain,  the*  greatest  elevation,  in  Ireland. 

Branddn  Mountain,  K.  of  Dingle  bay,  rises  on  the  W,  coast  3,126 
feet ;  Camtovl,  in  ATacgilly cuddy 's  B^ks,  3i,404  feet,  l^es  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  and  Yalentia  Ishmd  ;  Htmgry 
ffiUf  between  Kenmare  river  and  Baotry  bay»  2,2^9  feek. 

VI.  This  range  runs  N.W.  from  Limerick  city  through 
Xipperary,  and  separates  King's  and  Queen^s  counties. 

Conunencing  in  the  S.  this  range  bears  the  following  names :  Silver 
Mm^  a  peak  of  which.  Semper  BUI,  ia  2,27S  feet  high,  lieia  W.  of 
Tipperary ;  the  DeviVa  Bit  is  farOier  J7.£l ;  and  Sii&fe  Bhom  still 
farther  N.E.,  the  highest  pefiik  of  whicb  ia  Ardttt^i.  l,73&£eBt^  on  the 
hovden  of  Queen's  county. 

BeooBdary  ^aiigei. — (1)  The  most  important  is  the  Antrim  moun- 
tains,  ^Mending  from  tiie  neighbouihood'  of  Belfast  almost  to  Fair 
Head.  Here  Mount  Throstan,  W.  of  Red  hay,  rises  1,817  feefc; 
Mount Dms,  inthe 8.  of  the  range,  1,568  feet  (2)  The  Oamtogher 
rooBntains,  on  ISie  borders  of  Berry  and  Tyrone,  rise  abdve  1,100  feet. 

(3)  OuUtaghj  between  Permanagh  and  Cayan,  rises  to  1,700  feet. 

(4)  Slieve  Oamph,  on  the  borders  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  rises  to  1,363  fee& 

(5)  Slieve  Boughta,  in  S,  of  <3alway,  t,08tr  feet.  (6)  The  GaUy  moun- 
tainsi  8.  of  Tipperary,  are'  3,000  feet  high.  (7)  KnochrrMidow%  fur- 
ther S.,  2,700  feet.  (8)  The  Commeraght  8.  of  Clonmel,  2,608*^feet. 
(9)  In  the  Blackstairs  range,  Mount  Leinster  rises,  between  Wexford 
and  Carlow,  2,610  feet,  and  Blackstaira,  2,409  feet. 

nalns.— *A  greai  Plain,  in  the  8.  and  centre  of  which  is  the  Bog  of 
AJloi,  nms  across  the  centre-  of  Irelaitd»  and  indudes  a  portion  of 
Carlow  and  Queen's  oonaty,  all  Kildare^aad  almost  ajl  Kin^s  epunty^ 
with  Upperary  N.  of  the  Kenagh  river.  It  includes  the  N.  of  county 
Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  a  portion  of  Armagh  and  Cavan^  all  Long- 
ford and  Weetmeath ;  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Shannon,  nearly  all  Bos- 
common,  and  E.  Oalway.  The  E.  of  county  Wexford  is  also  a  plain; 
and  the  celebrated  Golden  Vale,  including  a  portion  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  a  more  important  one.  A  plain  also  surrounds  L.  Neagh, 
inchiding  pbrt  of  each  of  the  counties  near  it,  and  running  N.  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bann,  almost  to  the  ocean. 

Minerals. — ^The  minerals  of  Ireland,  compared  with 
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those  of  England,  and  some  countries  of  continental  Europe^ 
are  insignificant. 

CoaL — ^There  are  fiye  coal-fields,  all  of  which  xteworkedi^il)  Antrim, 
oe^r  the  town  of  Ballycastle;  (2)  Tyrone,  near  Dongannon;  (3)  LeUrim, 
near  Dromkerin;  (4)  Munster,  in  Tipperary,  near  Killenaule;  (5)  KU' 
kenny,  near  Castlecomer.     No  donbt  coal  exists  in  other  places. 

Copper  is  foond  in  Cork,  Wicklow,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford 
counties. 

Lead  is  found  in  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Tipperary. 

Pyrites  is  found  in  Wicklow. 

Marble  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Galway. 

dUrer  is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Armagh,  Wicklow,  and 
Tipperary. 

Iron  is  now  found  in  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  in  the  E.  of  Antrim. 

Snlphnr  is  found  in  Wicklow. 

Bock  Salt  is  raised  in  Antrim,  near  Belfast. 

Oanals. — ^The  canals  unite  the  navigation  of  many  rivers 
and  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Royal  runs  N.  of  Dublin,  passes  Mullingar,  and  enters  the 
Shannon  near  Lanesborough,  after  passing  through  Longford  county. 

The  Grand  runs  S.  of  Dublin,  passes  Philipstown  and  Tullamore, 
enters  the  Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour,  and  proceeds  to  Ballinasloe. 
It  sends  a  branch  to  Athy,  and  another  to  Mountmellick. 

The  Ulster,  joins  Lough  Erne  and  Lough  Keagh,  passiug  the  towna 
Monaghan  and  Clones. 

The  Newiy  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Ba'nn  with  Ccrlin^f ord 
Lough. 

The  La^aa  canal  unites  this  river  with  Lough  Neagh. 

The  Boyae  canal  runs  from  Drogheda  to  Navan  and  Trio. 

The  abaanon  and  Erne,  which  is  not  yet  in  operation,  oonneclH 
Longh  Allen  with  Lough  Erne,  near  BallyoonneU. 

Rivers.— On  the  E.  are  the  Lagan,  Dcs,  Boyns,  Liffejff 
Ovaca,  and  Slamy, 

The  Lagan  riaea  in  the  centre  of  the  county  Down,  nins  W.,  passes 
Dromore,  curves  round  to  the  N.,  passes  Lisburn,  and  enters  Belfast 
Lough  at  Belfast. 

The  Dee  rises  in  Cavan,  runs  E.  through  Meath  and  Louth,  and 
enters  the  sea  S.  of  Pnadalk  Bay. 

The    Boyns,   rising  in   Kinig's    county,   traverses  a   very    dat 
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oonntiy,  passing  Trim,  Navaii,  and  SUne,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Droi^eda. .  On  its  buiks  ifbb  foaght  that  important  battle,  1690,  in 
which  James  II.  was  defeated  by  hie  son-in-Uw  William  IIL  Its 
most  important  tributaries  are  the  Deel  and  BlacktocUer,  Its  length  is 
about  65  miles. 

The  Uffey  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  flows  W.,  passes  in  a 
circuitous  course  through  Kildare,  and  flowing  £.,  enters  Dublin  bay. 
On  its  banks  are  Blessington,  Kewbridge,  Luoan,  and  Chapcdizod* 
Its  length  is  50  miles. 

The  OTOca  Ib  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. It  flows  S.EL,  jHUMes  Bathdrum,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Arklow* 
The  Boenery  <m  its  banks  is  mueh  admired. 

The  Blaney  also  rises  in  Wicklow,  and  running  through  Carlow, 
passes  from  N.W.  to  S.K  of  Wexford  oounty,  and  enters  Wexford 
harbour.  On  its  banks  are  Baltinglass^  Tullow^  Newtownbany, 
Ennisoorthy,  and  Wexford.    Its  length  is  60  miles. 

On  the  S.  are  the  rivers  Barrow^  Sitir,  Bhckwater^  LeCt 
and  Bandon, 

The  Barrow  has  its  source  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains  in  Queen's  county.  At  first  it  runs  northward,  winds 
round  to  the  east,  passes  Poitarlington,  and  at  Monasterevan  turns 
directly  south,  passes  Athy,  Garlow,  Leighlin-bridge,  Bagnalstown* 
forms  the  boundary  between  Kilkenny,  Cariow,  and  Wexford,  passes 
^ewBoss,  and  enters  Waterford  Harbour  after  a  course  of  120  miles. 
Its  most  important  tributary  is  the  NarBf  which  rises  on  the  same  hill 
in  Queen's  eounty,  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction,  passes  Abbeyleix, 
Kilkenny,  and  Thorn astown,  and  joins  the  Barrow  a  little  north  oi 
the  town  of  New  Ross. 

The  Sniralso  rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  (and  henoe  these 
three  rivers  have  been  called  the  "  three  sisters'*),  drains  the  great 
county  of  Tipperary,  through  which  it  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  is  turned 
from  its  course  by  the  Knockmeiledown  mountains,  run^  N.  and  then 
E.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and 
Kilkenny,  and  with  the  Barrow  forms  a  noble  estuary  called  Water- 
ford harbour.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Thurles,  Cahir,  GlonmeK 
Carrick,  and  Waterford.    Its  leogth  is  about  60  miles. 

The  Blackwater  rises  in  the  W.  of  Kerry,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  an  easterly  course,  passing  Millstreet,  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore, 
and  Gappoquin,  it  enters  Yonghal  harboiur.  Most  of  its  course  has 
to  beautiful  scenery  that  it  has  been  called  the  ''Irish  Rhine." 

The  Lee  has  its  principal  source  in  the  Gaha  mountains.  Near 
Macroom  it  is  joined  by  several  streams  from  the  N.  It  now  flows 
E.,  and  passing  Gork,  enters  Gork  harbour. 

The  Bandon,  rising  a  little  S.  of  the  sooroe  of  the  Lee,  runs  almost 
parallel  to  that  river,  passes  Dauuianway,  Bally neen,  and  Bandor, 
and  enters  Kinsalft  harbour. 
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The  flhaimoB  riser  dii  the  borden  ef  Oftvaa  tad  yennwuigh,  in 
Moimt  Ouiltagb,  at  a  oouBidefttble  AtvMcat  ftbove  left  IsreL    ikitflU 
A  sluggish  course  of  about  ten  SAles^it  enien  LougbL  Attui;.  leavarsl 
in  a  eoutherlj  direction,  passes  CarrielMN^iShaiuioa,  attd  naiiaDg' 
through  Lough  Baffin,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  KoscottKtBoo, 
Galwajjand  Clare  on  the  right  bank,  Leitrimiy  Longfosd,  Wefefmeathy 
King^ff  county,  Tit>perarf,  Limeriok,  and  Kerry  on  the  lefti    After 
^assin;^  through  Longh  Itee  and  A^hlone^  twa  miles  fnriher  ^nth,  if 
makes  seyeral  bends  in  its  course,  passes  throagh  Lcrai^  Derg,  » 
little  south  of  which,  near  Killalee,  ^e  naFfgation  is  intoivrapted 
by  waterfalls,  abided  by  a  short  canal  of  Inro  ndles  in  len^lti    Aftetr 
passing  Limerick  it  meeta  the  tide  snck  fonns  a  Widrestaafy  awl 
etiters  the  Atlantic,  i^ter  a  conrse  of  220^  miles.    In  the' Shannon  tht 
tide  rises  from^  12  to  17  feet»  and  thia  nobler  liVer  is^  navig^Uo  to 
withim  10 milea  of  its  source.    li»  principal  triftutBtriee  are.oB  tlir 
west— the  Suck  {yfiiik  a  oeorsa  of  40  inilei)  and  Che  J'erpur:?  ea.  thn 
east  are  the  CanUinf  Inny,  the  greater  and  lesser  Broma,  Jiaigue^ 
and  Deel,  with  some  smaller  streams. 

Oa  ibe  N.  are  the  the  fivers  Bann,  Foyle,  and  Eme. 

The  Baiui  rises  in  the  Monme  memtaina  nndsi  the  nana  oi 
Upper  Bann,  passeb  Banbridge.  GUford,  and  Portadown,  and-epitarm 
LovghKeagh.  The  L^wer  Bam  issues  from  this  lake^  divides  Aatrim 
from  Londonderry,  passes  Portgleacma,  and  eatesa  tiie  sea  below 
Goleraiae«    The  wh<^e  course,  including  the  lake»  ia  about  80  nilea. 

The  Feyle^  property  speaking.  Is  formed  at  Strahaneby  therjuactioD 
of  the  Mcume  from  Tyrone,  and  the  Finn^  from  Ooaegaly  pasaes 
Londonderry  city,  and  enteiii  Lough  Foyle. 

The  Bme,  rising  in  the  S.  of  Cavan,  passes  through  Longh  Ooghter, 
entto  the  Lough  of  same  name,  i&f ter  passing  Belturbeti  paaasa  Ennuk 
kiUeOf  and  enters  Donegal  Bay  below  BallysUannon. 

Lakes. — ^llio  piinclpul  lakes  of  Ireland  are  Neaff\ 
J?nw,  and  Ottghler  in  Ulster;  Gowna,  Sheelin,  Derravaragh^ 
Owdy  and  EnneUy  in  Leinster;  Cam^  Mask,  Corrib,  OiU, 
Mekijt,  AUeUy  Baffin^  Bee,  and  Derg,  in  Gonnaugbt;  the 
lakes  af  Killarney  in  Munster. 

Vta^  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  tJnited  Kingdom.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Bann,  Blackwater,  BaUinderry,  and  Main,  and  covers  150 
square  miles,  being  17  miles  long  and  10  broad.  Its  waters  have  baea 
noted  for  their  petrifying  qualities. 

Bna  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  drained  by  a  river  of  the  same  I 

tkune.    It  produces  abundance  of  good  fish,  is  studded  with  aboat 
100  islands,  and  is  weU  wooded  on  tiie  shores. 

Qogliter  is  also  an  ezpansioo  of  the  river  Eme^  and  6l  an  Irregnlat 
■hape.    It  also  produces  many  variei^  of  fislk 
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Denwvangh  is  a  lafge  lidie  imm*  IfuUuigw. 
<lw^  Iks  ft  little  further  8.  tiiao^be  previoas  Iske. 
Smull,  sffden  oaUed  Mdvidere,  ia  4}  laMes  loBg  and  H  brosiii,  sb4 
stored  witk  fiae-fiafa. 

Coon  is  borderad  on  tiie  W.  hy  liiHs  and  mountaiBB,  aad  the  E.  b^ 
a  lev*el  coonbry. 

MatiCi'remavkaUefor  its  execAledt  ^rout,  is  a  ftne  sheet  of  water ; 
also  bordered  on  tlte  W.  by  monntains,  and  on  the  E.  by  lowlands. 

OoxTib  is  the  seoond  largest  lake  in  Ireland,  and  lies  3  mUes  S.  ol 
Mask,  whose  surplus  waters  it  reeetves  through  a  subterranean  chan- 
nel, the  stream  being  in  several  places  Tisible  on  the  surface. 
CHUis  remarkable  for  its  piotitresque  scenery. 
MsitVln  is  surrounded  by  hills  in   almost  every  direction.     Its 
salmon  and  trout  fishery  eannot  be  excelled. 

Allen,  shaped  much  like  a  triangle,  is  surrounded  by  'bogs  and 
marsiies.    It  is  8  -miles  long,  and  3  or  4  broad. 

BalBn  is  of  a  very  irregular  fonn,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  lakes 
bearing  different  names. 

See,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  is  one  of  the  best  fish  laikes  in 
Ireland.  Several  udands,  some  nicely  wooded,  are  on  its  bosom ;  and 
with  a  broken  online  it  is  17  miles  long. 

Dexg,*  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  is  24  mfles  long,  from  2  to  6 
broad,  and  from  10  to  80  feet  deep.  Its  surface  is  studded  witii 
islands. 

The  lakes  of  Xniamey  are  three  in  number— the  Upper,  which  is 
2i  miles  long  and  f  of  a  mile  wide,  with  many  beantiful  islands  on 
fts  'surface  ;  the  Htxddle,  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
former  by  the  Long  Range  river,  is  three  miles  long;  and  the  Lower, 
which  is  5. miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  h^  ^boat  30  isles  on  its 
bosom  ;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  SSQ  feet.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
natural  scenery  of  these  lakes,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  gracefid 
outline^  beautifiilly  wooded  with  evergreens  and  other  trees. 

MlSieral  flpiiags. — ^The  pimdpal  mineral  springs  are 
at  Mallow,  Clomnel,  lisdoonvarna,  Lucan  (near  Dublin), 
Swanlinbar  (in  Cavan),  and  Ballinahiiich  (near  Belfast). 

Ooast  UaOQ, — The  coast  line  of  Ireland,  including  the 
inlets  marked  by  the  penetration  of  the  tide,  is  above  2,200 
miles  in  length,  and  contaius  nuinerous  fine  harbourSi  14  of 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 

*  ^otber  X,  />ergr  U  In  the  S^  of  Poneg^,  (airoooded  by  dr«ary  moots  wid  bleak 
hUls.  It  Is  subject  to  violent  gusts  of  wind;  and  on  one  of  its  many  isles  stands 
Sk  Fatriflk's  Pursatory,  a  place  of  pUgif mage  still  muok  frequented. 
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Bablin  bay,  wbicli  is  Urge  and  apaoions,  thoagbnot  deep,  is  skirted 
on  the  N.  by  tbe  Hill  of  Howth,  a  promontory  rising  460  feel  abov<e 
sea  leveL  The  coast,  as  we  proceed  N.,  is  Isw ;  and  passing  Mala* 
bide,  a  small  watering  place,  Lambay  isle,  tbe  isles  called  Sherriea 
(four  or  five  in  number),  no  important  bay  is  seen  until  tbe  estuary  of 
tbe  Boyne,  wbicb  forms  a  good  harbour  i&ve  miles  long,  is  reached. 
Passing  the  low  shores  of  Louth,  with  Glogher  head,  we  arrive  at 
Dundalk  bay,  an  inlet  about  10  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  bat  rather 
shallow.  The  peninsula  lying  between  this  bay  and  Carlingf  ord  lough 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  rising  irom  1,600  to 
1 ,900  feet.  The  Moume  mountains  come  near  the  southern  shore  of  the 
county  Down,  on  the  E.  of  Carlingford  lough,  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, with  some  sunken  rocks  at  its  entrance.  Dundrum  bay  has 
a  wide  entrance ,  but  Strangford  lough,  owing  to  a  strong  current  at 
its  mouth,  and  some  rocks,  is  not  a  safe  harbour.  This,  lougb  cuts 
off  a  peninsula  called  the  Ards,  the  coast  of  which  is,  in  many  places^ 
bold  and  rocky;  The  small  Copeland  isles  are  at  the  entrance  to 
Belfast  lough,  a  safe  roadstead,  about  90  feet  deep,  and  five  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth.  On  tbe  Antrim  side,  the  coast  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rocky.  Further  north  are  Lame  lough  and  Bed  bay  Fair  head,  the 
N.  £.  point  of  the  island,  is  &  bold  promontory,  between  which  and 
Bengore  head  lies  Ballycastle  bay,  and  3  miles  from  its  shore. 
RaXldin  island,  (rising  450  feet),  a  very  good  fishing  station. 

A  few  miles  further  W.  is  the  celebrated  0iarU*8  Causevjay^  which 
"  extends  above  1,000  feet  in  length  at  low  water,  and  consists  of 
polygonal  pillars,  so  closely  and  regularly  joined  together  that  their 
top  is  a  perfectly  smooth  platform.  '*  Nothing  particularly  marks  the 
K.  coast  until  we  arrive  at  Lous^h  Foyle,  the  entrance  to  which  (only 
one  mile  wide)  on  the  £.  being  called  Magilligan*s  point,  and  on  the 
W.  Innishowen  bead.  This  lough  is  12  miles  long,  and  is  a  safe 
harbour  up  to  Derry  city.  The  N.  and  W.  of  Donegal  are  rocky 
and  mountainous,  wild  and  rugged.  Malin  head  is  cold  and  bleak. 
Lough  Svdlly  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  has  many  islands  on  its  sur- 
face. Teelin  head  is  the  most  W.  point  in  Donegal,  the  boundazy 
beween  which  and  Leitrim  is  the  river  Doumu,  Donegal  bay,  much 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  is  large  and  spacious,  and  of  consider- 
able  depth.  Bundoran,  a  much  frequented  watering-place,  is  in 
DonegiU.  The  coast  is  now  low  and  tame.  Sligo  harbour  contains 
two  bays  Sligo,  on  which  is  the  town  of  this  name,  and  Ballysodare^ 
more  to  the  W.  EillaU  bay  separates  Mayo  from  Sligo,  and  is 
pretty  deep,  with  good  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in  the  rivers  which 
enter  it.  Elillary  bay,  extending  seven  miles  inland,  receives  tin 
largest  vessels.  Blacksod  bay  and  Broadhaven  are  equally  good  har- 
bours, the  former  being  completely  land-locked.  BdmuUet  is  a 
peninsula,  on  the  N.  of  which  is  Erris  head.  A  little  further  S.  is 
AcJUU  ialand,  oontainins  35,000  acres.    In  Clew  bay,  about  17  miles 
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W.  from  Westport  is  Glare  islaod,  and  m<Hre  S.  Innishturk  and 
Imushboffin.    The  W.  of  GraLway  containa  the  rugged  district  called 
fJAwiiAfnAw^  containing  the  mountains  knovn  as  the  "  Twelve  Pins," 
remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty.    Galway  bay  contains  many 
large  ialands^  and  has  not  proved  a  very  safe  hurbour,  owing  to  the 
preTidence  of  sunken  rocks.    The  N.  sound  and  the  S.  sound  lie  N. 
wad  8.  of  the  Arran  Islea    From  Black  head  in  Galway  Bay  to  Loop 
head,  the  only  inlet  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Clare  is  Liscanor   Bay,  of 
imail  importance,  except  for.sea'bathing.    The  entrance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon  is  10  miles  wide.  .  Tralee  B.  is  S.  of  Kerry  head  ;  and 
Smerwick*  bay,  further  S.,  is  the  place  where  a  small  Spanish  force 
effected  a  landing  in  1578,  and  were  soon  after  defeated.    Dingle  bay 
(S.  of  the  Blasket  isles,  Sybil  and  Dunmore  heads)  extends  many 
miles  inland,  and  is  a  fine  deep  harbour.    Still  further  S.  is  Yalentia 
island,  very  fertile,  now  containing  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.      A  mountainous  promontory  lies  between  Dingle  bay  and 
Kenmare  river ;  Bantry  bay,  a  splendid  natural  harbour  running  25 
miles  inland,  is  of  some  historical  celebrity.      Mizen  head  and  cape 
Clear  are  prominent  points  a  little  further  E.,  the  former  rising  750 
feet.     Cape  Clear  Island  has  only  a  few  inhabitants,  and  is  bold  and 
rocky.    On  the  S.  of  Cork  the  inlets  penetrate  the  land  deeply.   Glan- 
dore,  Clonakilty,  and  Courtmacsherry  bays,  together  with  Kinsale, 
Cork,  and  Youghal  harbours,  are  the  most  important.*  Cork  harbour 
contains  in  its  bosom  the  Cove,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
Europe.     Spile  Island,  on  which  is  a  convict  establishment  and  artil- 
lery barracks^  serves  as  a  breakwater  to  the  inner  harbour.     Passing 
BaBycotton  bay,  wide  and  open,  we  arrive  at  Youghal  harbour,  in. 
the  county  of  Waterford,  which  receives  the  Blackwater.     Passing 
Tramore  bay,  we  meet  Waterford  harbour,  a  fine  inlet 'of  the  sea, 
separating  l^e  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford.     It  is  deep  and 
dear,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  and  has  some  active  trade. 
Hook  head  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Leinster,  and  is  on  N.  of 
Waterford  harbour.    Going  east  from  this  point  we  pass  the  Saltee 
isles,  and  arrive  at  Camsore  point,  the  south-east  extremity  of  Wex- 
ford.    The  harbour  of  Wexford  is  land-locked  and  secure ;  very  nar- 
row at  entrance ;  widens  into  a  fine  -bay,  but  its  utility  is  impeded 
by  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  leaving  only  eighteen  feet  of  water  at  high 
tide.     The  east  coast  of  Leinster  is  comparatively  even  and  tame, 
there  being  no  bay  deserving  of  the  name  from  Wexford  to  Dublin; 
Bray  head  is  722  feet  high. 

Irish  Railways. — l.  The  Midland  Great  Western,  connect- 
tag  Dublin  with  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  has  seven  capitals  of 
iDunties  on  it,  and  proceeds  through  Mullingar,  Athlone.>  Hoscom* 
uon,  Boyle^  and  Castlebar. 

*  ▲  eontrsotlon  of  St  Mary  wick. 
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2.  The  Omt  Southern  and  Western  cmnectr  DvtUm  witii  Goel^ 
Tralee,  and  Limeridc,  and  has  twelve  oapitala  of  coontifla  en  it  It 
proceeds  through  KiMare,  P^nrtat^fogton,  ftMTborongh^  ^Ehnries, 
CaisrlenHe,  and  lCaQo#  (Killamej  to  Tratos)  to  Cork. 

S.  DabHn  is  connected  with  the  IK.  ofthe  island  by  ^arieva  ihMi  of 
railway,  proceeding  through  Drogheda  and  iDondalk  to  Kewiy,  Forta- 
dowo,  Bellasif,  Colerame»  Londonden[jr,«nd>Bally0haonoii. 

fhe  pxineipal  Railway  Oeatres  are  at  C^oes,  tPortadown,  Mallow, 
and  limerxdi:  Jimction  near  Tipperary. 

Bdncatlo».«*'Ireland  has  two  Universities— Trini^  College,D]Aliob 
Eoanded  in  1591,  and  liohly  endowe<^;  and  the  Queen's  XTnivexsii^, 
eoasisting  of  colleges  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway^  founded  in  1849. 
The  education  of  the  middle  classes  is  carried  on  in  the  Boyal 
Schools,  those  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  several  others  established  by 
private  enterprise.  The  Ifational  Schook,  which  have  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  country,  are  ajttended  by  nearly  one  million  of  chil- 
dren. The  "Christian  Brothers' "  schools,  and  those  of  the  "  Church 
Education  Society,"  .are  also  numerously  attended. 


THE  <70MMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  ^OP 

lEELAND. 

t 

Both  the  comxaerce  and  mannfactures  of  Ireland  are  on  a  very 
limited  scale  when  oompared  with  those  of  the  sister  isle.  IntetoouEse 
in  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  England':  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
America,  Scotland,  said  the  continent.  Irish  commeroe  mainly  c<a« 
sists  in  the  exportation x>f  agricultural  produiQe,4Ukttle,  andliaeagoodsb 
and  the  inq[>ortation  of  coioaial  producQ,  ^ioes,  brandies,  cutlery, 
machinery,  coal,  groceries,  earthenware,  hardware,  and  manafactared 
goods.  PnbUn  is  the  greatest  commercial  depot  of  the  oountiy  i  the 
other  chief  trading  towns  «re  Belfast  (mainly  exporting  linen),  Cork 
and  Waterford. (mainly  exporting  jprovisiqns)^  oDrogheda,  Dundalk, 
Xiimeack,  .Londonderry,  Newry,  New  Boss,  'Galway*  -and  Wexford. 
Cattle  MJoA  i>igs  are  ipvincipararticles  of  the  export  trado^  and  it 
3s  estimated  that  14imilUons'  worth  are  annually  shipped  to  Oxeat 
Britain.  Batter,  &>wl,  eggs,  bacon,  lard,  oorq,  flour,  and  meal,  are 
also  largely  exported.  The  northern  towns  monopoUae  the  trade  in 
linen;  it  is  computed  that  12  millions*  worth  of  this  article  is  annu* 
ally  exported.  The  salmon  of  the  Shannon,  Moy,  Erne,  JSann*  Siiir, 
Blackwater,  Boyne,  and  other  rivers,  also  constitute  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Trade  with  England  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Milford,  and  flolyhead ;  tuid  trade  witti  Scotianft 
through  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
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From  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  necessary  minerah,  as  well 
«s  theif  disposition  (the  coal  and  iron  not  being  found  in  suf&oient 
^nantitiee  togetiier),  ^e  find  tiiat  Ireland  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  to  carry  on  extensive  manufactures  as  England,  tinen,  the 
staple  manufacture^  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster, 
«Dd  has  its  centre  at  Belfast.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has 
declined ;  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Belf ast«  Drogbeda, 
and  Portlaw.  Woollen  goods  aie  manufactured  very  generally  for 
•home  eonsumption,  as  flannels,  friezes,  and  tweeds  and  stockings. 
Poplin,  a  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  and  ornaments  in  bog-oak,  are 
made  in  Dublin.  Limerick  manufactures  gloves,  and  army-clothing. 
I>i8tillation  is  carried  on  in  various  parts,  especially  in  Dundalk, 
Cork,  and  Dublui,  and  the  Irish  whiskey,  now  much  used  in 
England,  excels  the  Scotch'  in  strength  as  well  as  flavour, 
breweries  are  numerous  and  extensive ;  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Kil- 
kenny, Waterford,  and  Drogheda,  are  worthy  of  note.  Paper  is  mann- 
foetixred  at  Dublin,  Navan,  Gkilway,  and  other  places.  There  are 
tanneries  in  all  the  important  towns.  In  Donegal  many  females  are 
employed  in  the  worked  muslin  trade,  and  kelp  is  made  on  the  shores 
and  exported  to  Glasgow.  Numerous  other  minor  articles,  as  soap, 
eandles,  coarse  earthenware,  -sail-cloth,  ropes,  etc.,  are  manufactnred 
for  home  use.  Be|Ieek  has  famous  potteries.  The  want  of  capital, 
cmnbined  with  a  feeble  spirit  of  enterpri&e,  has  hitherto  proved  a 
barrier  to  the  prosperity  of  Irish  mamifacturing  industry.  It  i&  indis- 
putable that  the  more  extensive  introduction  of  manufactures,  as 
.affording  a  me^ns  of  regular  employment,  would  be  highly  beaefioial 
.to  atie  lomee  iclasae^  in  liselond. 


IRISH  MANUFACTURES. 
The  linen  manufaotare  isthe  principal,  Belfiust  li^emg  its 
chief  seat;  together  with  lisbum,  Balljrmena,  Newtownards, 
Lurgan,  Portadown,  Newry,  Carrickfergus,  and  Portlaw,  in 
county  Waterford. 

OofetflA  is  mann&otined,  as  already  stated,  to  a  limited  extant  at 
Belfaat,  Dr/igheda,  and  P<uiiaw. 

Woolleni.^A kind of.ooarse  woollen  oloth  called 'frieM^  ismade  in 
many  places;  Moontmelliok,  Kilkenny,  (Lisbellaw,  HiUsborongh, 
Mnllii^r,  Kiimadthomas,  Waterford,  Bailieboxougb,  €arrick*on«>6air» 
,and  Blarney.  .Tweeds  are  now  made  at  Navan,  BkunMy,  eta 

TaUnetfl,  'Laos,  and  FoiiUns,  are  made  in  Dublin. 

OUtu  is  made  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  DubUn. 

Iron  FonndrleB  are  in  Mountmellick,  Wexford,  Cork,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast 
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Hosleiy  is  Teiy  extensively  manufactared  in  fialbriggan.  . 

Whiskey 'is  very  extensively  made  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Goleraine» 
Dundalk,  Cork.  Bushmills,  Limerick^  Bandon,  Londonderry,  Comber, 
Birr,  and  Galway. 

Beer  is  made  in  Dublin,  Castlebellingbam,  Bandon,  Cork,  Kew- 
towuards,  Ballygawley  (Tyrone),  Birr,  Newry,  Skibbereen,  Droghedi^ 
Tullamore,  Londonderry,  Tralee,  Dungarvan,  and  other  places. 

Pottery  Ware. — Belleek  has  lately  become  famous  for  its  pottery. 

Leather  is  made  in  Dublin,  Newry,  Belf  ast^  Coleraine,  Cork,  Bandoo. 

Paper. — Dublin,  Antrim,  Navan,  Belfast*  and  Armagh,  have  paper 
manufactures. 

Ounpowder  is  made  at  Ballincollig  (near  Cork) :  shott  at  Bally- 
corus,  S.  of  Dublin. 

Cambrlos  are  made  at  Lurgan  and  Portadown. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  are  manufactured  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limeiick,  and 
all  the  large  towns. 

Thread. — Gilford  (county  Down)  is  the  greatest  place  for  thread 
factories  in  the  United  Eangdom. 

Bhlpbuildlxig  is  of  little  importance  as  an  Irish  industry;  Belfast, 
Londonderry,  Dublin,  Cork,  have  some  shipbuilding  ;  but  it  is  only 
at  Belfast  ihe  largest  vessels  are  made ;  one  at  present  ndarly  com- 
pleted is,  next  to  the  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  in  the  navy. 

Corks  and  Olass  Bottles  are  made  ia  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast 

Fisheries. — Sahnon  fisheries  are  at  the  towns  of  Colo 
raine,  Ballyshannon,  Sligo,  Ballina,  Galway,  Limerick, 
Bandon,  Youghal,  and  Drogheda ;  herring,  at  Howth,  Ark- 
low,  and  Ardglass  (co.  Down) ;  also  to  a  less  degree  all  round 
the  coast.  Almost  every  other  variety  of  fish  common  to 
the  British  seas  is  found  on  the  Iriflh  coast. 


lEISH  AGEICULTUEK 

The  oconpation  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  consists 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  subdivided  into  grazing,  tillage,  and  daiiy 
fanning.  As  yet,  chiefly  for  lack  of  capital,  few  of  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  England  have  been  introduced  by  the  Irish  farmers. 
On  many  lai^  farms,  however,  we  find  the  application  of  steam 
power  successfully  introduced.  The  best  grazing  counties  are  Meath, 
Roscommon,  and. Limerick.*  The  pre-eminently  sheep  coontiee  are 
Wioklow,  Galway,  and  Kildare.    Pigs  are  numerous  in  Wezfoird  and 

*  ThOM  producing  the  greatest  number  and  best  quality  of  fat  cattle 
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almost  eTeiy  other  oonnty*    Ooats  are  most  nnmerom  in  Kerry,  and 
Awet  in  GavaD,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Galway. 

Down,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  are  the  most  remark* 
able  Flax  counties.  Chreen  Craps  are  most  extensive  in  Cork,  Tip- 
perary,  Galway,  and  Tyrone :  beans  and  Peas  in  Wexford  much 
more  tiian  in  any  other  county.  Wheat  is  largely  produced  in  Kil- 
kenny,  Down,  Tipperary,  and  Cork  :  oats  in  Meath,  Cork,  Tipperary, 
Tyrone,  Antrim,  Down,  and  Donegal  The  Queen's  county  raises  most 
Barley ;  and  Antrim,  Cork,  and  Wexford,  most  Hay.  Potatoes  are 
produced  abundantly  in  every  county  of  Ireland  ;  but  Kilkenny,  Wex- 
ford, Cork,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone  give  most  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Turmps  are  raised  largely  in  Queen's  county.  Mayo, 
Tipperary,  Cork,  Donegal,  and  Galway.  Dairies  are  kept  mostly 
in  Cork,  part  of  Limerick,  and  Kerry.  Horses  are  most  numerous  in 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Antrim,  and  Dowd,  Tipperary,  Cavan,  Mayo, 
Galway,  and  Wexford.  Out  of  an  area  of  20  millions  of  acres,  about 
I5|  millions  are  arable. 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITCJDES. 

PLACES  OF  THX  SAME  OE  Y£EY  NEABLY  THE  SAME  LOKaiTUBE. 
Degrees. 

1 J  K    Canterbury,  Ipswich,  Norwich. 
I  E.    Hastings,  Maidstone,  Chelmsford,  King^s  Lynn. 

0  Lewes,  London,  Boston,  Grimsby. 

J  W.  Guildford,  Windsor,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Whitby. 

1  W.  Portsmouth,  Eeading,  Nottingham,  York,Lerwick. 
1^  W.  Southampton,  Warwick,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 

Shields. 

2  W.   Poole,    Cheltenham,    Walsall,    Leek,  Berwick, 

Frazerburgh. 

2  J  W.  Dorchester,  Bristol,  Hereford,  Bolton,  Blackburn, 

Appleby,  Kelso,  Dunbar,  Montrose,  BanfiL 

3  W.  Eridgewater,    Newport,  Monmouth,    Liverpool, 

Carlisle,  Dundee,  Kirkwall. 
3J  W.'  Exeter,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Denbigh,  Workington, 
Dumfries,  Perth,  Thurso. 

4  W.  Swansea,  Bangor,  Kirkcudbright,  Glai^w,  Stir 

Ung,  Dornoch. 
H  W.  liskeard,  Douglas,  Wigtown,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley. 
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5    W.  Tnnm,  MUford,  Skiani^r,  BoUisaj^  JxiYe£ai7» 
Cape  Wratk. 

5  J  W.  Penzance,  Donaghadee,  Oban. 

6  W.  Land's  End,  DubUn,  Belfast. 

.6|  W.  Wexford,    Dundalk^    fortadowi]^    Ballymoncji 
Stovnoway. 

7  W.  New  Bosd,  Oarlow,  Athy,  Mom^faau. 

7}  W.  Ganick-on-Suir,  Mountratli,  Tuilamope.GraiuiJrd 
lifford. 

8  W.  Youghal,  Athjone. 

8^  W.  Cork,  limetick,  SlJgo. 

9  W.  Ennis,^alway. 

9J  W.  Killamey,  Kilrush,  Westport. 
10    W.  Clifden,  Achill  Isle,  Belmullet. 

PLACES  OF  THE  SAME  OS  VEBT  NBAALT  THE  SAME  LATITUDB. 

>6greet.  ,    , 

5 1  N.  W ittchester,  Salisbury  ^  l?anntoiu    ' 
51^  Iicmdop,  Bristol,  Cardifi;  Bantgr. 

52  Ipswich,    Buckingham,  Tewkesbury,    Cheltenham, 
.   Hereford,  9!ndolaiock,Youghal, 'Cork* 

52^  Lowestoft,  Binxwgliam,  Montgomery,  Enniscorthy, 
Kilkenny,  Liwariak. 

"5$  Boston,  Nottitt^bxa,  .Stc&;ej  ]!^ewca»t]je,  Wicjklow, 
Athy,  Marybopough. 

5^  iSheffidd,  M^Acbje^tei:,  I4v^rpoo]9  Publin^  AtJUotne, 
Ballinasloe. 

5 A    Yorl^,'Lanc£|^ter,  Dundalk,  Cavan^  Bayle. 

54J  Whitby,  Darlington,  Appleby,  Newtownards,  Bel- 
fast, Omagb,  Ballyshai^non. 

55  .  Newca&tle,  Carliale,  and  luondondeny. 
S5J  Jftdbu^gh,  Selkirk,  Ayr. 

56  Dunbar,  Leitb,  Fftlkirk. 
56^  Dundee,  .Perth,  Oban. 

57  Stonehaven,  BabaoLOfal. 
57J  loiyemess^ 

69     Kirkwall, 
6  0    Lerwick 
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ABDmONAL  NOTEWORTHY  PLAOBS  IN 
THE  tTNITEB  KmdlXM. 


[The  Uaafmr  muH  Jemw  at  Ucut  the  pontum  of  tach  ctywniy  ^n  tJi^ 
BrUieh  ItUaand  U9  CapUai,  btfore  he  can  dvaU  Jamde(/'  qf  this  im" 
porkuU  UH  0/  remcurkable  place$,\ 

Abbotiliori,  on  the  Tweed  (Eox.],  iJiQ  resiQenco  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

AlMigele  (Denb.))  a  village,  where  an  accident  occurred  fo  ihi 
Irish  mail  train  by  an  explosion  of  petroleum  oil,  when  14  ]ier- 
BOQB,  including  Lord  Famham  and  Judge  Berwick,  were  burnt 
to  cinders. 

AJMXSuXbj  (Perth),  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Plctd,  has  ono  of  ftio 
two  round  towers  in  Scotland. 

AMngdon  (Berkii),  6,000,  on  the  Thames,  formerly  the  6^t  of  an 
abbejF,  has'trade  in  malt  and  some  8a9k-maktng ;  attacked  twice  by 
(he  Royalists,  1644-5. 

Adare,  a  small  town  (Limk.),  has  the  rains  of  three  sXt^ys. 

AlderBhot  (Ha^ts).  has  become  important  from  the  establishmeti^ 
of  a  permanent  barrack  and  camp,  which  has  attracted  many 
tradesmen  ancl  mechanics  to  the  district. 

Alford  (Aber.)»  where  Montrose  defeated  General  Baillie  and  tho 
Covenanters,  1645. 

AUntoHf  a  town  (Derby),  has  manufactures  of  stockings. 

Amesbury  or  Ambresbury  (Wilts),  the  birth-place  of  Addison  (1672), 
0016  of  the  purest  writers  in  the  English  language. 

AmersUam,  a  town  (Bucks),  has  manufactures  of  black  lace,  straw- 
plait,  and  wooden  chairs. 

A&Aotor,  6,500  (Bants),  on  the  border  of  the  Downs,  an  important 
agricultural  town  where  the  matting  trade  is  carried  on  ;  it  has  a  silk 
Itocking  manufactory.    It  lias  also  a  good  grain  market. 

Ardmore,  a  good  watering-place  (Waterford),  has  a  round  towec 

Anmdel«  S;000,  on  the  Arun  (Sus.),  has  a  considerable  export  trade 
in  com  and  timber ;  here  is  Arundel  Castle^  the  deat  of  the  Duke 
of  I^orfolk. 

Ascot  (Berks),  is  noted  for  its  races. 

Ashford  is  a  flourishing  town  of  Kent,  where  one  of  flie  laigest 
Stock' markets  in  the  county  is  held,  tt  is  in  the  midst  of  the  hop  and 
agricultural  districts,  and  near  it  the  S.  E.  Eailway  Company  hav!« 
established  their  extensive  locomotive  and  carriage  manufactories. 
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AalLbonme— (i)  a  town  (Derby),  with  a  good  cheese  market  and 
lead  mines ;  (it)  in  Meath,  near  which  is  a  race^course.  • 

Athelney  (Som.),  an  island  between  the  Parrot  and  Tone,  at  their 
junction,  with  a  forest  in  which  Alfred  the  Oreat  concealed  himself 
from  the  Danes,  878. 

Atheniy,  a  town  (Gal way),  where  the  Irish  septs  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  1316.    Extensive  ruins  are  near  the  town. 

Atherton  Moor  (Lanc),where  the  royalists  defeated  Fairfax,  1643. 

Anghxlm,  AyhTlni — (i.)  a  village  (Gal.),  where  the  army  of  Jamea  IL 
was  defeated  by  that  of  William  III.,  1691,  and  St.  Bnth,  the  com- 
mander of  the  former,  slain ;  (ii.)  an  unimportant  village  in  Wicklow. 

Aylesford  (Kent),  where  the  first  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Bhtons  and  Saxons,  455. 

AzmUister,  3,000  (Dev.),  on  the  Axe,  where  excellent  carpets  werQ 
formerly  made. 

Balla,a  town  in  Mayo,  with  a  good  cattle  market. 

BalUnahlndi — (i.)  a  town  (Down),  with  a  spa  i^ell ;  where  the  insnr- 
gents  were  defeated,  1798  ;  (iL)  a  village  in  Galway,  has  a  very  good 
salmon  and  trout  fishery. 

Ballinamnck,  a  village  (Longford),  near  which  the  French  nnder 
Humbert  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  BurrCnder  by  the  king's 
txoops^  under  Lord  Comwallis,  1798. 

Ballachnllsh,  a  small  town  (Argyle)  with  extensivB  slate  qoarries. 
It  stands  on  Loch  Leven,  near  the  entrance  to  Glencoe. 

Ballyragget,  on  the  river  Nore  (Kilkenny),  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle^ 
ftttd  near  it  ia  the  cave  of  Dunmore,  entered  by  an  arch  50  feet  high, 
dmtaining  many  curious  chambers  within. 

Balmoral,  in  S.  of  Aberdeen,  the  Scotch  residence  of  Qaeen  Victoria, 
beautifully  built  on  the  Dee. 

Baltimore,  a  village  (S.W.  of  Cork  county),  where  the  Spaniards 
landed,  1602  ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  1631. 

Baimockbnni,  battle  of,  1314.    See  Stirling. 

Bantry  Bay  (Cork).  Here  the  French  fleet  was  defeated,' 1796 ; 
armutiny  broke  out  here,  1802. 

BarktDg,  on  the  coast  (Essex,)  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  who  supply 
the  London  Markets. 

Bazmoath,  in  Wales,  in  the  midst  of  nice  scenery. 

Bamet  (Herts),  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  where  Warwick  the 
Kingmaker  was  slain  on  Easter  Sundav,  1471. 

Basingstoks  (Hants)  has  malting  and  com  trade. 

Bass  Bock,  rising  420  feet  high,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  last  place 
Aeld  out  for  the  Stuarts. 

Battle  (SuB.),  where  William  L  built  an  Abbey,  1066. 

Batter8ea,on  the  Thames  (Sur.),  remarkable  for  its  park  and 
gardens^  lately  much  improved. 
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Beacby  Head,  «  bold  headland  563  feet  high  (Sua.),  off  which  tiia 
f  rench  fleet,  under  Tonrville,  defeated  the  English  and  Datoh  fleets, 
under  Torriiogton,  1690. 

BeUeek,  a  village  (Ferm.),  the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  porcelaiii 
b  manuf actored. 

Benlnirt),  near  Moy  (Tyrone),  where  0*Neill  defeated  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, 1646. 

pypTr^fliwotAftii^  3,500  (Hertford),  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
has  considerable  trade,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

Berkeley  Castle  (Glos.)*  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination.    Here  Edward  IL  was  murdered,  1327. 
Bei8lirook*C4,000),  in  Armagh,  a  little  paradise,  without  a  police- 
man or  a  public  house ;  it  has  linen  factories  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Bicester,  an  important  agricultural,  commercial,  and  sporting  town 
(Oxford),  has  doth  and  sacking  manufactories,  and  a  brewery. 

Btsbop-AncUand  (Dur.),  a  town,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  originally  erected  in  the  13th  century, 
but  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Cozens. 

HUuddieatli,  near  Greenwich  (Rent),  where  Wat  Tyler's,  and  also 
Jack  Cade's  adherents  encamped,  1381  and  1451. 

Blalr  Athole,  in  Perth,  is  noted  for  its  delightful  scenery. 

Blandford  (1536),  pn  the  Stour  (Dorset),  has  extensive  manufactures, 
of  shirt  buttons. 

Blarney  (Cork),  a  village  in  which  there  is  an  active  manufactory 
of  woollens  and  tweeds.    Its  castle  was  beneged  1690. 

Eloxelieatli  (Staff.),  where  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians 

Boroiighhrldci;e  (York).  Here  the  army  of  Lancaster  was  defeated 
by  Edwud  the  Second's  troops,  1322. 

Boao6Ml  (Shrops.),  where  Charles  IL  concealed  himself  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  165L 

Boawortli,  a  village  (Leicester),  where  Richard  III  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Harry  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL,  1485— the 
last  battle  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses." 

BoUiweil  Bridge  (Lanark),  where  the  Covenanters'  troops  were  de- 
feated by  Monmouth,  1679. 

Bonmemonth,  a  fashionable  watering  place  on  Poole  Bay  (Hants). 

Braddo<dE  down  (Cornwall),  where  the  Parliamentarians  were  de- 
feated  by  the  Royalists,  1643. 

Bridgend  (Glamor.),  a  town  on  the  Ogmore,  has  woollen  manufac- 
tures and  large  iron  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here  the  eleo- 
tions  for  the  county  are  held, 

Brldport  (Dorset),  a  borough,  on  the  Brit  or  Bride ;  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  brisk  trade ;  with  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  shoes, 
thread,  lines,  and  neta« 

•  Here  was  rigned  the  Act  of  Union  between  Qieafe  Britain  and  Ireland,  1800. 
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on  Torbay  (Dey.)>  where  William  Prince  of  Oraugo 
]aodod^l68& 

Bmgli-oii-SandB,  a  village  (.Cum.)  on  the  Eden^  where  Edward  I. 
died,.  13079  ^^  hiB  way  to  attack  the  Scots* 

Bnroham  Thorpe,  near  Lynn  Begis  (Norf .)>  ^he  birthplaco  of  Lord 
Netsoa,  1767. 

RnBhTnllTa,  oa  the  small  river  Bosh  (Antnm),  with  an  excellent 
difltiUery. 

Galne,  5,315  (Wilts*),  a  neat  town,  has  some  flax  and  papef  mUte. 

Carhery  HTIT,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  defeated  by  her 
nobles.  (Edinborgh),  1567. 

CarlBbrooke  Castle,  built  by  the  lord  of  the  Mid  of  Wij[|iil^  near 
Newport,  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  where  Charles  I.  was  impTTdoned 
for  10  months,  1647^ 

QaxTOli,  in  Stirling,  is  a  good  seat  of  the  iron  ttude. 

Gaxstatrsr  a  town  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow,  witii  maniifaclnreB  ol 
dhimney  pots.    Many  sand  qnarries  are  worked  here. 

OurtHabeUingham  (Louth),  with  a  brewery. 

Castlaford  (York),  situated  at  i^e  Junction  of  the  AtiB  and  Oalder. 
the  seat  of  the  Yorksliire  potteries  and  glass  bottle  tradie";  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  West  York  Coal  District. 

Ghalgrove  fteld,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Oxford  city,  where  a'  battie  was 
itnght  in  the  civil  war,  1643,  in  which  John  Hampden  was  slain. 

Cheddar,  a  town  (Som.),  where  the  celebrated  **  C%edda^  cheese  " 
iimade. 

Chelsea  (l^d-sex.),  on  the  Thames,  with  a  fine  hoepilal  for  inva- 
lided soldiers,,  has  splendid  gardens. 

Ghertsey  (Berks),  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames 

OhiselhnzBt  in  Kent^  the  residence  of  Napoleon  III. 

Chippenham,  1,387  (Wilts),  is  a  great  seat  of  ih&  cheese  IHiie; 
stands  on  the  Avon.  It  was  taken  by  the  Danes^  880,  being  thence 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Ghndlelgh  (Devon),  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1807,  bnJt  iH  now  an 
important  place;  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  disiiiet,  where  mnoli 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  is  famous  for  cider  orchkrds. 

Oiiuim  PoitSr  consisted  of  5  ports,  **  chartered  m  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Conf essor,*'  viz. :  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Bemney,  aiid 
HastingiEk  They  were  formed  into  a  separate  Jtnisdietion  by  ihe 
Oooqiierary  under  a  warden.  To  these  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were 
added  afterwards.  These  towns  were  bound  to  provide  a  certain 
nulbber  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  for  15  days. 

OotttaTt/a  risirg  suburb  of  Dublin,  where  the  Danes  were- defeated 
XOljl^  by  Brian  Bofnimhe.  king  of  Ireland. 
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Coatbridge^  about  10  miles  £.  from  Glasgow  (Lan.)»  lias  great 
•melting  furnaces  and  brick  making. 

Cooper's  Hill,  (Sar.)f  of  poetical  fame,  where  the  new  Indian 
Engineering  College  has  been  built. 

Creetown,  a  small  port  (Kirkc),  has  granite  quarries  of  which  the 
new  Liverpool  docks  were  constructed. 

Crieff  (Perth),  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  wooiien,  and  linen, 
and  worsted  stufiGs,  is  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery. 

Gropredy  Bridge  (0x1)    the  scene  of  an  indecisive  battle,  1644 

Cromer,  (Nort),  with  the  best  lobsters  in  England,'  has  a  mineral 
well.     It  is  a  small  seaport. 

Cnlloden,  a  moor  about  three  miles  from  Inverness,  the  scene  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  1746.  It  is  now  a 
railway  station,  though  nothing  but  a  small  village. 

Corfe  Castle  (Dors.)*  where  Edward,  the  martyr,  was  murdered,  979* 

Paogan  Castle*  (Meath),  where  Wellington  was  bom,  1769. 

Paventry,  4,051  (Northam.),  has  manufactures  of  shoes  and  silk 
atookingi-wMps  are  made. 

Dawllsh,  4,000,  a  pretty  watering-place  on  the  S.  coast  of  Devon ; 
has  a  very  gonial  climate. 

Deddlngton  (Oxford.  )>  one  of  the  four  polling  districts  of  the 
county,  is  an  improving  town. 

Dnundog  (Lanark.),  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Ayr,  where  the 
Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  1679. 

Dolwich  (Sur.),  with  mineral  springs,  and  a  richly-endowed 
college. 

Dnnbar,  a  town  (Had. ),  the  scene  of  two  battles — one  1296,  when 
the  English  defeated  the  Scots,  and  the  other  in  1650,  when  Cromwell 
defeated  the  Scots. 

Duncannon  Tort,  on  the  S.  of  Wexford,  commandp  Waterford 
harbour.  Here  James  IL  set  sail  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

Basingwold  (York.),  an  ancient  town  in  the  N.  Riding;  has  several 
medicinal  springs. 

Eastbourne  (Sus.),  a  fashionable  watering-place,  rising  in  public 
estimation. 

Edgecote,  see  Banbury. 

Edgehlll  (War.)  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  in  the  civil  war, 
1642,  in  which,  though  indecisive,  5,000  men  were  slain. 

Elderslie.  a  village  two  miles  from'Paisley,  where  Sir  W.  Wallace, 
the  Scotch  patriot,  was  bom. 

Blstow,  near  Bedford,  the  birth-place  of  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote 
the  best  allegory  in  any  language. 

*  llie  weight  of  ovidence  <coet  to  prove  he  was  born  id  DublUk 

LI 
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iipwortli,  a  village  (Lincoln),  the  birth-place  of  John  Wesley, 
Etesham,  a  town  (Wor.)  where  prince  Edward  (Edward  L)  defeated 
and  slew  De  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicjester,  1265. 

FUey,  a  watering-place  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  now  much  fre- 
faented. 

FlBlignard,  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke,  where  a  French  detachment 
landed,  1797>  but  thoy  were  soon  made  prisoners. 

Flodden  Field,  a  village  (Northumberland),  13  miles  S.W.  of  Ber* 
wick,  where  James  lY.  of  Scotland  was  defeated  and  slain,  1513,  bv 
the  English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

Fochabers,  a  neat  little  tcfwn  on  the  Spey  (Elgin),  is  of  som3 
historical  note. 

FnlH^ammerum,  a  village  on  Valentia  Island  (Kerry),  the  terminxu 
of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

Fort  AuiniBtiiB,  a  small  village,  no  longer  a  fortiess,  standing  ne&r 
the  middle  of  the  Caledonian  canal. 

Fort  Wllllaiu  is  a  small  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on  Loch  Eil, 
near  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  is  no  longer  a 
fortress. 

Fotlieilngay  Castle  (Northam.),  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
imprisoned  and  beheaded,  1586  ;  it  no  longer  exists. 

CQencoe,  with  Alpine  scenery  (Arg.),  where  the  clan  of  MacDonald 
was  atrociously  massacred,  1692,  owing  to  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  Master  of  Stair. 

Qorey,  a  town  (Wex.),  with  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce: 
here  was  a  battle,  1798,  in  which  the  king's  troops  were  defeated. 

Gretna-Green,  a  village  (Dumfries),  a  station  on  the  Caledonian 
railway ;  well  known  until  lately  for  its  irregular  marriages,  which 
were  annulled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1856. 

Hackney,  a  village,  2  miles  N.  of  London,  where  Howard  the  phil- 
anthropist (who  died  at  Kerson)  was  b(Mm,  1726. 

Haleswortli  (Suff.),  a  town  in  the  centre  of  Suffolk,  is  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  in  spinning  and  weaving  yarn  from  hemp,  which  i& 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

Halldon  Hill,  opposite  Holy  Island  (Dur.),  where  Edward  TIL 
defeated  the  Scots,  1333,  and  placed  Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne. 

Halstead  (Essex),  on  the  Colne,  18  miles  from  Chelmsford,  with 
manufactures  of  silks,  satins,  velvets,  and  straw  plait. 

Hedgeley  Moor,  in  Northumberland,  where  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated,  1464. 

Heytesbury  (Wilts. ),  is  engaged  in  cloth  making. 

Heywood  (Lan.),  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
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Bszliam  (Korthnxn.),  with  remains  of  a  catiiedral;  a  battle  was 
fought  here,  1464,  in  which  the  S'orkists  were  victorious. 

Hitchln  (Herts.),  i3i  a  very  pleasant  valley,  in  an  agricoltnral  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  fine  old  mansions  ;  straw* 
plait  manufactures  exist  here. 

Homlldon  Hill,  see  WooUer. 

Hounslow  Heatli,  (Midsx.),  near  London,  where  tonrmuuents  were 
af ten  held ;  and  where  James  II.  hdard  the  cheers  of  his  soldiery 
at  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  1688. 

Horsham,  6,747  (Sua.),  so  named  from  Horsa,  the  Saxon  prince* 

Hurst  Castle,  on  the  Solent,  where  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned,  1648, 
has  a  good  fowl  market  and  excellent  quarries. 

Hyde  (Ches.),  13,000,  is  seven  miles  from  Manchester:  owes  its 
rise  chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  together  with  iron,  Coal,  and 
priot  works,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  actively  employed. 

nchester  (Som.),  the  birth-place  of  Eoger  Bacon. 

Ilkeston  (Derby),  a  town  12  miles  from  Derby.  Population  is 
priucipally  employed  in  the  silk,  lace,  and  hosiery,  and  ill  the  iron 
and  coal  trades. 

Inverlochy,  on  the  Lochy  (Inver.),  near  Fort  William,  where  the 
Covenanters  were  defeated  by  Montrose,  1645. 

Ironville  (Derby)  forms,  with  Oodnor  and  Park^  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous mining  district. 

Ironbrldge  (Salop),  has  trade  in  coal  and  iron. 

Eew  (Sur.)  is  noted  for  its  botanical  gardens. 

EUmalloclc  (Lim.),  where  there  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Here 
several  skirmishes  occurred  in  1641-2,  and  here  the  Fenians  attacked 
the  police,  1867. 

KUliecrankle,  a  pass  abouv  2  miles  long,  of  exquisite  beauty  (Perth), 
through  the  Grampians,  where  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  the  leader  of 
the  Highlanders,  fell,  1689,  fighting  against  the  army  of  William  III. 
The  railway  now  runs  through  this  pass. 

Kilcolman,  an  old  castle  (Cork),  where  the  poet  Spencer  resided. 

EUssrtli  (Stirling),  where  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters,  1645. 

Kingsbrldge  (Dev.),  on  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  remark- 
able for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district^ 
with  some  trade  in  malt  and  leather.  It  produces  a  liquor  called 
white-ale,  not  found  elsewhere. 

Kington  (Here.)  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

Enidhton  (Kad.),  where  Owen  GlendowCF  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Klrriemnlr,  4,000,  a  town  (Forfar),  where  black  linens  are  exten- 
sively made. 
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Largs,  on  the  coast  of  A3rr>  where  Haco  of  Norway  was  defeated, 
1263. 

Landsdown,  near  Bath  (Som.),  where  an  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  in  1643. 

Langholm  (Dumfries),  a  town  on  the  Esk,  has  two  woollen  factories, 
looms  for  woollen,  plaid,  and  other  fabrics,  some  dye-houses,  two 
branch  banks,  and  some  libraries. 

Laagside,  near  Glasgow  (Ken.),  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
defeated  by  Murray,  1568. 

Leigh  (Lan.),  between  Bolton  and  Liverpool,  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  cambrics,  muslins,  and  fustians. 

Lewlsliam,  a  nice  village  (Kent),  the  residence  of  retired  officent. 

Linton  (Som.),  a  watering-place. 

Llsbellaw  (Fer.),  with  manufactures  of  woollens  and  tweeds. 

Lisdoonvama,  a  village  in  Clare,  with  excellent  spas. 

Llanberis,a  small  town  and  lake  (Carn.),  in  the  midst  of  delightful 
scenery  near  Snowdon,  much  frequented  by  tourists. 

Llandudno,  a  bathing-place  on  Great  Ormes  Head  (Cam.),  lately 
m  uch  improved. 

Lncan,  on  the  Liffsy  (Dublin),  is  a  small  old  town  noted  for  its 
chalybeate  springs. 

Lutterworth  (Leic),  associated  with  Wycliffe,  and  the  parish  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  rector,  1374. 

Lymlngton,  2,474  (Hants),  where  the  timber  of  the  New  Forest  is 
chiefly  shipped. 

Machsmlletli,  an  ancient  town  (Montg.),  where  Owen  Glendower 
held  a  parliament,  1402. 

Malmesbury  (Wilts),  once  had  a  mitred  abbot. 

Market-Harboroiigli  (Leices.),  a  town  on  the  Welland,  with  manu. 
factories  of  shoes,  hose,  etc. 

Marston-Moor,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  York  city,  where  Cromwell  de- 
feated the  royalists  under  Prince  Kupert,  1644.' 

Melrose,  on  the  Tweed  (Rox.),  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  an- 
cient abbey. 

Melton-Mowbray  (Leic),  the  centre  of  a  great  hunting  countiy, 
and  where  much  Stilton  cheese  is  made  ;  also  pork  pies. 

Mlddleton,  5  miles  from  Manchester ;  has  a  grammar-school,  and 
cotton  and  silk  factories. 

Midleton  (Cork),  has  an  onion  fair  like  that  of  Birmingham. 

Monlc-Wearmontli  (Dur.),  on  the  Wear,  the  birth-place  of  the  Vene* 
table  Bede. 

Mortimer's  Cross  (Here.),  near  Leominster ;  here  was  a  battle  in 
1461,  which  fixed  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  and  in  commemoration 
of  which  a  pedestal  is  erected  on^the  spot. 
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Moreton-ln-Marsli  (Glonces.),  on  the  borders  of  the  fonr  countieR  oi 
Glouoeeter,  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  has  linen  manufao- 
tores  and  local  trade. 

Naseby,  12  miles  N.  of  Northampton,  where  the  forces  of  Charles  L 
ffrere  utterly  overthrown,  1645,  and  his  artillery  and  private  papers 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

Neyllle's  Cross  (Dur.),  where  David  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  de- 
feated by  Queen  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  and  brought  a  priso- 
ner to  London.  1346. 

Newark  (Notts.),  where  King  John  died,  and  where  Charles  L  was 
given  up  by  the  Scots  to  the  English  army,  1646. 

Newbridge — (i)  in  Kildare,  has  a  barrack,  near  which  is  the  Cur- 
ragh  Camp;  (ii.),  a  village  of  Wicklow,  near  which  are  copper  and 
sulphur  mines. 
-  Newbury  (in  Berks),  here  two  indecisive  battles  were  fought,  1643-4. 

Newcastle  (county  Down,)  has  mineral  springH. 

Newport  (Shrop.),  on  the  Strine,  with  numerous  mines  of  iron  and 
coa],  possesses  a  covered  general  market  and  com  exchange,  with  pub- 
lic offices. 

Newport  (Mayo),  a  small  sea-port  on  Clew  bay. 

Newtownbntler  (Ferm. ),  where  the  adherents  of  James  XL  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  the  Enniskilleners,  1689. 

Nore — (i.)  a  naval  station,  and  admirable  anchoring  place,  off  Sheer- 
ness,  where  a  mutiny  broke  out,  1797  ;  (ii.)  a  river  in  the  county 
Kilkenny,  already  described. 

Nortliallertoii,  5,000  (York),  where  the  "  Battle  of  the  Standard  " 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  fought,  1138,  and  David  of  Scot- 
land defeated. 

Ormsklrlc  (Lane),  a  rising  town  in  the  centre  of  a  populons  and  rich 
district — ^where  gingerbread  is  made. 

Ossory,  a  diocese  in  Queen's  county,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary. 

Otterbnm  (Northu.),  where  Hotspur  defeated  Earl  Douglas,  1388. 
This  battle  was  immortalized  in  the  famous  ballad  of  **  Chevy  Chase." 

Fenrhsoi,  3,679  (Comw.),  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  which  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  resemble  a  forest ;  has  trade  in  artificial  manures. 

Peterloo,  near  Manchester,  where  a  Reform  meeting  was  dispersed 
by  the  cavalry  and  500  people  wounded,  1819. 

Peters  Fields  (6,103),  near  Manchester,  where  the  "  Blanket  Meet 
ing  *'  was  held,  1817,  every  man  bringing  a  blanket  to  encamp  in  the 
fields  in  the  intended  insurrectionary  movement. 

Pevensey  Bay  (Sus.),  where  William  the  Conqueror  landed,  1066. 

Pblllphaugli,  a  village  near  Selkirk,  where  Montrose  was  defeated 
by  the  Covenanters,  1645. 

Portaferry,  a  small  town  (Down),  whence  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents  of  1798  escaped  to  France. 
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Pinkie  (E^nb.)    Here  the  Soots  were  defeated  im  1547. 

Pontefract,  5,372  (York),  has  extensive  liquorice  plantations.  It  is 
famed  for  its  castle.    Here  Richard  II.  was  murdered,  1400. 

Portland  (Dorset),  a  great  convict  depot,  expoisbs  building  and 
tomb  stones.    Off  this  town  Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch,  1652. 

Portsoy  (Banff),  a  seaport,  with  a  good  stirring  trade  in  corn,  salt- 
fish,  flax,  and  woollen  stuffis. 

Powlck-Brldge  (Oxf.),  where  the  first  cavalry  skirmish  occurred  (a 
month  before  Edgehill),  in  the  civil  war,  1642. 

Prestonpans  (Had.),  the  English  army  was  defeated,  1745,  by  the 
Pretender. 

PwUlieli,  3,040,  (Cam.),  is  a  small  port  with  active  trade. 

Battunines  (Dub.),  where  Colonel  Jones,  the  Parliamentarian  com. 
mander,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  1649. 

Bedruth   (8  000),  a  good  market  town  in  Cornwall  with  tin  and 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Bhuddlan  (Flint),  where  the  "  Statute  of  Wales  "  was  passed,  1284. 

Bhyl  (Flint),  is  the  most  celebrated  watering  place  in  North  Wales. 

Richmond  (4,443),  is  a  borough  in  the  N.  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  for 
which  it  is  a  polling-place. 

Ross  (5,000),  on  a  rock  on  E.  bank  of  the  Wye  (Here.),  has  been 
made  famous  by  Pope's  **  Man  of  Ross,"  John  Kyrle,  whose  house  is 
still  here,  and  whose  benevoleiice  and  public  spirit  the  poet  so  justly 

admired. 
Ronndaway  Down  (in  Wilts),  where  the  Royalists  were  victorious, 

1643. 
Royston  (Herts),  has  a  building  which  was  once  the  residenee  of 

James  L 

Runnymede,  an  isle  in  the  Thames  (Berks),  where  the  barons  com- 
pelled King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  1215. 

Rye  House  (Herts),  near  Ware,  the  scene  of  a  plot,  1683. 

Rye  (Sus.),  3,864,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (once  a  walled  town), 
stands  on  a  rock  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  marsh  ;  and,  after  having 
fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay,  is  recovering  its  ancient  prosperity. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 

St.  Bees,  near  the  headland  of  same  name  (Cum.),  with  a  theological 
college  largely  attended. 

Saintfield  (in  Down),  where  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the 
United  Irishmen  and  the  king's  troops  in  1798. 

Saltcoats,  in  Ayr,  with  large  trade  in  salt  and  coaL 

Sandringliam  (Norf.),  the  shooting  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sandhurst  (Berks),  a  royal  military  college  for  the  line. 

Sedgemoor  (Som. ),  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  defeated,  1685, 
by  the  forces  of  James  II. 

Shensham  (Wore),  '^n  the  Severn,  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  Butler 

Shepton  Mallet,  in  E.  Somerset,  where  the  famed  "Cheddar" 
cheese  is  obtained. 
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Sberwood  Forest  (Notts.),  the  sceDe  of  Kobio  Wood's  exploits. 

Shomcllffe,  a  military  camp  in  the  suburbs  of  Hythe. 

Sliotts  (Lanark),  has  extensive  iron  and  coal  trade,  large  furnaces, 
etc.     The  district  around  is  well  farmed. 

Sltttagboiuiie  (Kent),  ten  miles  from  Eochester,  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  railway.  Bricks  and  cements  are  largely 
manufactured. 

Solebay,  near  Lowestoft  (Suf. ),  where  an  indecisive  but  sanguinary 
action  took  place  between  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Dutch  under  Opdam,  1665. 

Solway  (Cum.),  where  the  English  defeated  the  Scots  under  James 
v.,  1542. 

Sonthwold  Bay,  off  Southwold  (Suf.),  where  the  Duke  of  York 
defeated  De  Ruyter,  1672. 

Southport  (Lane),  a  fashionable  bathing  place,  has  of  late  years 
considerably  risen  in  the  estimation  of  health-seekers. 

Stilton,  a  village  (Hunt.),  at  which  travellers  got  some  cheese  from 
Leicestershire  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  '* Stilton,"  though  it 
was  never  made  there. 

Stratford  (Es.),  on  the  Lea,  has  flour  mills,  distilleries,  chemical  and 
print  works  ;  and  its  prosperity  is  increased  by  its  connection  with 
the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  company  has  some  important 
works  close  to  the  town. 

Strathpeffer,  near  Dingwall,  is  now  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 

Stratton  in  (Corn.),  where  the  Royal  forces  were  victorious,  1643. 

Swanlizibar,  in  county  Cavan,  with  mineral  waters. 

Telgnmoutli,  7,000  (Dev.),  exports  flne  clay  for  the  potteries,  and 
ia  a  watering-place  much  frequented. 

TlLame  (Oxf.),  a  market  town  on  the  river  of  same  name,  is  the 
place  where  John  Hampden  died  from  a  wound  he  received  at  Chal- 
grove  field,  1643. 

Tilbury  Fort  (Essex),  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Gravesena,  wnere 
Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  the  troops  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  1588. 

Tippermulr  (in  Perth),  where  Montrose  defeated  the  Covena&ter8» 
1644. 

Torbay  (Dev.),  a  fine  sheltered  harbour,  where  the  forces  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  landed,  1688. 

Towton  (York.),  where  40,000  Lancastrians  were  slain,  1461. 

Tramore  (Waterford),  a  watering-place,  with  a  splendid  straud* 

Trlng  (Herts),  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  straw  plait. 

Twickenliam  (Midsx.),  on  the  Thames,  where  Pope  resided. 
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Vinegar  Hill  (Wex.),  near  Enniacorthy,  where  the  Irtah  insorgents 
were  utterly  defeated  by  Lord  Jjake,  1798. 

Wantage,  3,000  (Berks),  an  ancient  town;  was  the  birth-plaoe  «i 
Alfred  the  Great. 

Warminster  (Wilts),  situated  at  the  western  side  of  Salisbury  plain; 
com  trade  is  carried  on ;  also  matting  and  hair-cloth  weaving. 

Welghton,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  (York.),  has  oue  of  the 
largest  sheep  fairs. 
Westbnry  (Wilts.),  has  gloves,  cloth,  and  iron  works. 
Wetherby,  on  the  Wharfe  (York.),  has  a  magnificent  cattle  and 
com  market,  great  trade  in  manures,  and  agricultural  implements. 

West  Galder  (Edinb.)  is  an  important  rising  town,  with  factories 
which  produce  much  paraffin  oil. 

Westminster  (see  London).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  famons 
**  Statutes  of  Westminster"  were  passed.  Treaties  were  concluded 
here  at  the  following  dates : — 1259  between  England  and  France  * 
1654  and  1674,  both  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  1870  which  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Belgiuni. 

WUlenhall  (Staff. ),  where  locks,  keys,  and  other  iron-wor&s  are  exe- 
cuted and  sent  to  all  parts  of  EIngland. 
Wlnchelsea  (Sus.),  a  cinque  port,  is  a  town  of  importance. 
Wlrksworth,  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district  of   Derbyshire, 
has  lead  mines,  hat,  and  hose  making. 

WooUer  (North.),  on  the  Till,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  fought 
the  battles  of  Homildon  Hill,  1402,  Flodden  Field,  1513,  and  Hedgeley 
Moor,  1464. 

Workington,  in  Cumberland,  with  great  exports  of  coal  to  Ireland 
and  a  good  salmon  fishery.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landed  here  after 
the  battle  of  Langside. 

Worsted,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  gives  its  name  to  well  known  cloths, 
made  of  wool  first  made  here. 
Worthing,  on  the  coast  of  Siissex,  is  a  watering  place. 
WMngton,  near  Bristol,  the  birth-place  of  John  Locke. 
Wyoombe  (Bucks.).    Chipping  or  High  Wycombe  is  a  borough  and 
market  town,  where  the  citair  and  paper-making   businesses  are 
carried  on  rather  extensively. 

Yeovil  (Somu),  a  town  on  the  Yeo,  where  gloves,  leather-dressing 
etc.,  are  carried  on.  There  are  also  some  woollen  factories.  Hen* 
Captain  Speke,  the  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile^  aooidentally 
flhot  himselt 
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HBll£<dAIld, 

Cession, 

1814              5} 

2,172 

Haltaw  inandj. 

Captore, 

APBIOA. 

1800            115 

146,802 

Cwe  Colour 

1806 

200,621 

600,000 

OambU. 

Settlement, 

1631 

6,939 

add  Gout, 

1661 

6,000 

385,00U 

H»tal, 

1838 

16.000 

273,170 

St.  Helena. 

1673 

47 

6;490 

nomLwHU^ 

Ceded  by  ChiefB, 

1787 

300 

41,624 

IttrniOttM, 

1810 

708 

320,823 

nOBTH  AMEl 

aoA. 

BsnandM, 

1609 

20 

11,982 

vntUhOtiwaMM, 

1858 

213,000 

85,000 

Canada,  Lower, 

C»pit.andS«ssio 

a,  1759 

210,000 

1.190,600 

Catuida,  Upper, 

1763 

121.260 

1,620,222 

Hbt  Brumwiok, 

27,900 

SS5,80O 

Hewfoaudland, 

1713 

40,200 

146,638 

Hot*   Sootta  and 

Setdement,   at 

varion 

Cape  Breton, 

periods, 

18,620 

387,800 

Prince     Edward's 
Island. 

2,170 

98,496 

Bnpart'a  Laud. 

Settlement, 

16G8 

2,720,000 

270,000 
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SCOTH  AITKTITCA, 


CoUmiei, 

Mode  of  Aeqidsitkn. 

Area 

PopnlaKoo, 

Onfaaa  (BrttUb) 

Capitulation, 

1803 

76,000 

194.000 

CessioD, 

1837 

76,000 

812 

WEST  niDIES, 

AniigvuL, 

Settlement. 

1632 

108 

35,408 

Bahamas, 

f  y 

1629 

5,000 

35,000 

Bailmdoea, 

»» 

1605 

166 

162.272 

Cession, 

1763 

288 

29,065 
37.517 

Grenada, 

»f 

1763 

133 

Honduras, 

^»» 

1670 

17,000 

25,645 

Jamaica, 

Capitulation, 

1655 

6,400. 

506,433 

Montflerrat, 

Settlement, 

1632 

54 

9.000 

NeYla, 

If 

1628 

60 

12,0(0 

81  Kltto, 

*t 

1623-1650 

68 

28,303 

St.  Laoia, 

Capitulation, 

1803 

300 

31,262 

St  Vincents, 

Cession, 

1763 

131 

36,000 

Tobago, 

»j 

1763 

99 

16,963 

Tortola, 

Settlement, 

1665 

94 

6.000 

Trinidad, 

Capitulation; 

1797 

2,000 

110,000 

AUSTBALASIil. 

New  Bonth  Wales, 

Settlement, 

1787 

323,000 

620,000 

South  Australia, 

t> 

1836 

906,784 

186,000 

West  Australia, 

>» 

1829 

80,000 

20,000 

Victoria, 

»» 

1836 

86,831 

731,528 

Queensland, 

»t 

1859 

660,000 

115,000 

Tasmania, 

)f 

1803 

27,000 

102,000 

New  Zealand, 

I* 

1839 

106,259 

256,367 

From  the  above  table,  it  api)ear8  that  the  approximate  area  of  the 
British  Empire  is  7}  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  population  240 
millions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Auckland  Islands,  about 
400  miles  S.  of  New  Zealand,  are  important  as  a  station  of 
the  whale  fishery  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Norfolk  Island,  lying  a  little  E.  of  Australia,  was 
once  a  penal  settlement,  and  has  at  present  a  population  of 
about  500inhabitants,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  "Bounty,"  removed  here,  at  their  own 
request,  in  1856. 

The  British  Possessions,  will  be  described  in  detail 
under  the  countries  to  which  they  geographically  belong. 


British  Oolonies. 

Our  Coloniee,  as  regards  form  of  govemmenti  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — those  having  responsible  governments,  those  having 
representative  institutions,  bat  not  responsible  governments,  and 
those  called  '*  Crown  Colonies,*'  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
predominates.     In  the  first  class  the  countries  are  almost  indepen- 
dent, the  crown  appointing  the  governor,  and  having   a  veto  on 
their  legislation,  lest  it  might  clash  with  imperial  interests.    These 
have  responsible  ministers,  who  exercise  patronage,  are  subject  to 
change,  just  as  in  the  imperial  government.     In  the  second  class  the 
Crown  controls  all  appointments,  and  the  officers  of  administration 
are  under  the  Home  government.    The  principal  Crown  Oolonies  are 
Ceylon,    Hong    Kong,   Guiana,   Jamaica,  Manntius,  Trinidad,   the 
Sizaits  Settlements,  and  the  districts  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa. 


PRANCE.* 

France,  sepaxated  from  England  by  the  English  Chann'i] 
and  Straits  of  Dover,  has  Belgium  on  the  N.  E. ;  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  on  the  E. ;  the  Mediterranean  and 
Spain  on  the  S. ;  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  portion  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  W.  The  most  compact  country  of 
Europe,  it  has  an  area  of  about  203,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  37,500,000.  Its  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W., 
is  620  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  540  miles. 

France  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42^  20'  and  5V  5' ;  and  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  7^  5'  E.  and  49  54*  west  longitude.  Until 
the  reirolution  of  1789,  this  country  was  divided  into  34  provinces, 
inclusive  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  But  at  this  date  it  was  divided 
iuto  86  departments,  to  which,  after  the  successful  war  against 
Austria,  in  1859,  Savoy  and  Nice  were  added  from  Italy,  making,  in 
all,  89  departments.  After  the  defeat  of  France  by  Germany,  how- 
ever, in  1870,  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  (half  of)  were 
ceded  to  the  latter,  leaving  only  87  departments  of  France  including 
Corsica,  as  at  present  constituted. 

*  In  this  article  I  am  much  indebted  to  £.  Cortambert. 
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PEOVINCES  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 


Department, 

Area. 
Sq.  ml8. 

Fopnletioii. 

Capital. 

ILE  DE  FRANCE. 

* 

1  Seine 

185 

1,953,660 

Paris  on  the  Seine. 

d  Selne-et-Olse  . 

2,141 

513,073 

Versailles  on  a  plateau. 

3  Selne-et-Uaxne 

2,154 

352,312 

Melun  on  the  Seine. 

4AlBne 

2,322 

564,597 

Laon. 

SOise 

2,218 

401,417 

Beauyais  on  the  Therain. 

6  Somme*  , 

2,343 

672,646 

Amiens  on  the  Somme. 

7  Pas-de-Calalst. 

2,505 

744,338 

Arras  on  the  Scarpe. 

8  Nordt 

2,170 

1.373,380 

LUle  on  the  Deule. 

CHAMPAQNE. 

9  Ardennes 

1,955 

329,111 

M^zi^res  on  the  Mouse. 

10  Mame 

3,156 

385,498 

Chalons  on  the  Mame. 

11  Aube 

2,851 

262,785 

Troyes  on  the  Seine. 

12  Blazne  (Haute) 

2,385 

1 

254,413 

Ghaumont  on  the  Mame. 

NORMANDY. 

13  Seine-Infer,  (a) 

2,298 

769,460 

Rouen  on  the  Seine. 

14  Enre 

2,248 

404,665 

Evreax  on  the  Iton. 

16  Calyados 

2,145 

478,397 

Caen  on  the  Ome. 

16  La  Mancbe 

2,263 

695,202 

St. -Loo  on  the  Vire. 

17  Ome 

2,329 

430,127 

Alen^n  on  the  Sarthe. 

BRITTANY. 

18  Finlsterre 

2,548 

606,552 

Qnimper  on  the  Odet. 

19  Morbllian 

2,667 

473,932 

Vannes  on  G.  of  Morbihan. 

20  Cotes-du-Nord 

2,567 

621,573 

St.  Brieuc. 

2ime-et-Vi1a1ne. 

2.554 

580,898 

Rennes  on  the  Vilaine. 

22  Loire-Infer,  (a) 

2,595 

555,996 

Nanteis  on  the  Loire. 

porrotr. 

« 

23  Vendue    . 

2,595 

389,683 

Napoleon-  Vend^. 

24  Sevres     . 

2,315 

327,846 

Niort  on  the  Sevres. 

26  Vienne 

2,574 

322,685 

Poitiers  on  the  Clain. 

ANJOtr. 

26  1vra.1ne-et-Lolrfl 

• 

2,765 

624,387 

Angers  on  the  Mayenne. 

MAINE. 

27  Mayenne 

1,996 

373,841 

Laval  on  the  Mayenne. 

28  Sartbe 

2,371 

467,193 

1  Le  Mans  on  the  Sarthe. 

*  Ficardy  f  Artois  $  Flanders, 

(a)  Infer  « .  inf^rieure  ■=  lower; 
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Departmeat. 


AHGOUHOIS. 
SSCliaraiUe 
SO  Charente-Inf er. 

TOURAIHB. 
81  Indre-et-LoliB . 

OBLBANAIS. 
92  Lolro-et-Clier 

83  Enre-et-Lotre 

84  Lolret 

seAlllert     . 
87  Creiue^   . 

BESBY. 
SSClier 
89  Indre 

UMOUSIN. 

40  Vieniie  (Haute) 

41  Coxr^ze   ; 

AUVEBCUfK 

42  Cantal 

43  Pny-de-XKnie  . 

L70NNAIS 

44  Loire 
46]UlO!lie 

BUBaUNDT. 
46AIXI 

47  Sadne-et-Loize 

48  Cdte-d'Or 

49  Tonne 

FBANCBBOQKTB. 

80  BaOne  (Haute) 

81  Jura 

82  DoulM 

DAUFHINE. 
68Is^re 


2,300 
2,600 


2,333 


2,389 
2,117 
2.551 
2,595 
2,762 
2,118 


2,747 
2,624 


2,118 
2,218 


2,245 
3,039 


1,805 
1,066 


2,258 
3,270 
3,354 
2,781 


2,028 
1,894 
2,028 


3»163 


PopoUtton. 


Cq^taL 


378,721 
467,193 


318,442 


262,043 
291,074 
345,115 
326,086 
352,241 
278,889 


314,982 
273,479 


319,787 
314,985 


247.665 
576,409 


517,603 
662,493 


369,767 
582,137 
384,140 
368,901 


317,183 
298,053 
286,888 


677,748 


Angonldme  on  the  Charte. 
La  AOcheUe,  on  a  bay. 


Tours  on  the  Loire. 


Blok  on  the  Loire. 
Chartres  on  the  Euro. 
Oiieans  on  the  Loire. 
Nevera  on  the  Loire. 
Moulins  on  the  Allier. 
Garret  near  the  Crease. 


Bbnrges  in  centre  of  Franee. 
ChateAuroox  on  the  Indre. 


Limoges  near  the  Yiimne. 
T'uUe  on  the  Gorr^ze, 


AuriUao. 
Clermont. 


Montbrison  on  the  Yezozy. 
Lyons  on  the  Blione^ 


Boorg. 

Ma^on  on  the  Saone.. 
Dijon  on  the  Ouche. 
Auxerre  on  the  Yonne. 


Vesonl. 

Lobs. 

Be8an9on  on  the  Doubs. 


Gkrenoble  on  the  Is^re. 


*  Niremsiii. 


t  Boarbonnaii. 


t  Marcbe. 
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Population. 


64  Drome 

66  Alpes  (Hantes) 

LANQUEDOC. 
66ATd^che   . 

67  Loire  (Haute)  . 

68  Loz^re 

69  Oard 

60  H^ranlt   . 

61  Tarn 

62  Garonne  (Haute) 

63  Ande 

GTJIENNE. 
64Dordogne   * 
66  Tam-et-Oar- 

onne 

66  Lot-et-Oaronne 

67  Ayeyron  . 

68  Lot 

69  Gironde  . 

GAscomr. 

70  Les  Landes 

71  Gem 

72  Pyrenees 

(Hantes) 

73  Pyrenees 

(Basses)* 

FOIX. 
74ArKge     . 

ROUSSILLON. 
76  Pyrenees 

(Orlentales)  . 

76  Vanclaset 

PROVENCE. 

77  Rhone  (Bon- 

ehes  dn) 


2,608 
2,114 


2,110 
1,900 
1,966 
2,256 
2,382 
2,185 
2,529 
2,340 


3,492 

1,405 
2,027 
3,340 
2,004 
3,714 


3,490 
2,390 
1,730 

2,862 

1,738 

1,691 
1,328 

1,956 


326,684 
126,100 


388,529 
305,521 
137,367 
522,107 
630,936 
363,633 
484,081 
283,606 


604,661 

234,782 
340,041 
393,890 
293,733 
640,757 


309,832 
304,497 
245,856 

436,442 

251.318 

183,056 
266,994 


Capital. 


Valence  on  the  Khone. 
Gap. 


Privas. 

Le  Piiy  near  the  Loire. 
Mende  on  the  Lot. 
Nimes  on  the  Card. 
Montpelier  on  the  Lez. 
Alby  on  the  Tarn. 
Toulouse  on  the  Garonne. 
Carcassonne  on  the  Aude. 


Perigueux  on  the  Isle. 

Montauban  on  the  Tarn. 
Agen  on  the  Garronne. 
Rodez  on  the  Aveyron. 
Cahors  on  the  Lot. 
Bordeaux  on  the  Garonne. 


Mont-de-Marsan     on    the 

Midouze. 
Auch  on  the  Grers. 

Tarbes  on  the  Adour. 


Pau  on  the  Gave. 
Foix  on  the  Aridge. 

Perpignan  on  the  Tet. 
Avignon  on  the  Rhone. 


*  Beam  and  Navarre. 


473, 365   MarseilleB  on  Gulf  of  Lyons 
t  Avlgnoii,  Venalttln,  and  Orleana 


J 
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Department. 


78Alpes  (Basses) 

79  Var 

SAVOY. 

80  Savoy 

81  Do.  (Haute) 

82  Alps  Marltlines 

LOBRAINE. 

83  Moselle    . 

84  Meuse 

85  Meurtlie  . 

86  Vosges     . 

87  Corsica  « 


Area, 
Sq.mls. 


PopaIatl(m. 


2,600 
2,773 


2,479 
1.743 
1,621 


407 

2,000 

15,000 

2,147 


149,670 
30^3  )8 


318,000 
286,000 
192,000 


90,000 
270,000 
360,000 
418,988 


GapltaL 


Digne 

Toulon  on  Mediterranean. 


Chambery 

Ghamouni  near  Mt.  Blanc. 

Nice  on  the  Mediterranean 


Briey 

Bar-le-Duc 

Nancy  on  the  Meurthe 

Epinal  on  the  Moselle 


3,331         240,183   Ajaoeio  on  W.  coast 


[Get  off  the  capitals  and  their  situation  from  previous  table]. 

Ile-de-Prance  at  first  was  so  named  on  account  of  its 
being  almost  an  isle,  surrounded  by  the  Seine,  Mai'ne, 
Aisne,  Oise,  etc.  It  is  a  beautiful  district,  the  original 
"  Royal  Domain  /'  and  was  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
remainder  of  the  country  became  settled.  In  early  ages  it 
was  the  chief  possession  of  the  Crown. 

1.  Seine  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  province,  and 
is  studded  with  delightful  mansions,  villas,  and  gardens, 
including  the  city  of  Paris,  and  most  of  its  beautiful  suburbs. 

Forls  (1,800,000)  has  long  maintained  the  first  place  among  Euro- 
pean cai^tals  as  the  centre  of  fashion.  Its  public  buildings  in  variety 
and  elegance  exceed  those  of  every  other  city,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  city  stands  on  both  banks,  and  on  two  islands,  in  the  river,  being 
beautifully  laid  out  with  magnificent  squares,  parks,  gardens,  fountains, 
and  monuments.  It  is  elegantly  oonstructed  consisting  of  straight 
and  regular  streets  and  terraces,  aU  admirably  paved  and  drained. 
Paris  is  particularly  noted  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, etc.,  and  is  the  chief  pioneer  in  producing  articles  of  fashion. 

Among  the  treaties  of  Paris  are  that  of  1763,  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  interested;  that  of  1814,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  I. ;  that  of   1856,  which  ended  the  Crimean  war.      Its 
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revolutions  of  1789,  1830,  1848,  and  1870,  are  equally  important ; 
its  siege  by  the  Germans,  and  its  lamentable  ciTil  war  afterwards,  in 
1870,  are  within  the  memory  of  all. 

St  Denis  (20,000),  N.  of  Paris^  was,  nntfl  the  BeTolntioo,  the 
burying  place  of  the  French  kisgs.  yinoennes  (10,000)^  to  the  K,  is 
in  a  well- wooded  district.  It  has  an  arsenal  and  a  state  priscHK  Here 
the  Due  d'Enghien  was  shot  (1804),  by  order  of  Nap<deon. 

2.  Seaiie-et-OiS8  smroands  the  fanner  department  on 
all  sides,  and  being  well  cultivated,  is  very  prodttctive  in 
grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

VenalUes  (40,000)  has  the  magnificent  palace,  with  long  galleries 
of  paintings,  on  which  Louis  XIV.  layished  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  stands  on  a  plateau,  on  the  Oise  ;  has  an  ancient  castle; 
commerce  in  graicn ;  and  is  connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway  on 
each  side  of  the  Seine.  A  treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1783  which 
secured  independence  to  the  D^nited  States  of  America.  Saint 
Cloud  {»an-cloo)  has  a  beautiful  castle,  which  was  burnt,  1871,  and  a 
park ;  also  an  annual  fair.    Sevres  (5,000)  is  famed  for  porcelain. 

3.  Seine-et-Mame  is  in  general  a  fertile  and  an  agree- 
able province,  producing,  in  addition  to  the  artieles  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  department,  wines  and  raisins. 

• 

Melon  (10,000)  stands  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  I#yons. 

Fontalnebleau  (10,000),  near  an  extensive  forest,  is  remarkable  for 
two  historioal  incidents — the  signing  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
(1814),  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naatea,  (1686>  MMnz 
(10,000)  is  called  tibe  corn  mart  of  Paris.    It  haa  a  eathednJ. 

4.  Aisne  toaches  Belgium  in  the  N.E.,  and  is  watered 
by  three  rivers,  the  Oise,  Aisne,  and  Marne,  all  of  which  are 
united  by  several  canals.  The  surface  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, diversified. 

Laon  (10,00#)  is  a  strong  fortress  at  which  some  German  troops 
were  Mown  up  after  entering  it,  1870.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1814 
between  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Allies. 
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St.  Qaentln  (30,000)  is  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. Here,  in  1557,  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  French.  SoissoiiB 
(10,000),  an  old  town,  was  the  capital  of  Gl9yia,  the  first  christiaB 
King  of  France — taken  by  the  Oermans,  1870. 

5.  Oise,  an  agreeable  province  mach  covered  with  plan- 
tations, produces  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

Beauvals  (10,000)  has  important  cloth  manufactures,  with  cotton 
and  tapestry-making,  and  a  cathedral. 

Clermont  has  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 
Compl^gne  (10,000),  with  a  castle  and  a  forest,  has  been  used  by 
Napoleon  III.  as  an  imperial  hunting  seat.  Noyon  (6,000)  was  the 
birthplace  of  Calvin,  the  Theologian. 

6.  Somme,  so  named  from  the  river  which  traverses  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  ancient  Picardy. 
Agriculture  is  pursued  on  an  improved  system;  and  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  sugar,  and  cider,  are  important. 

Amiens  (55,000),  with  woollen  manufactures,  is  a  great  railway 
centre  ;  it  has  a  beautiful  cathedral ;  manufactures  of  velvet  and 
Kerseymeres  ;  and  was  the  birth-place  of '  Peter  the  Hermit,  the 
preacher  of  the  first  Crusade.  In  1802,  a  treaty  was  concluded  here 
between  England  and  France,  when  the  former  for  the  first  time 
acknowledged  the  French  republic.  It  was  taken  by  the  Germans, 
1870,  and  contributions  levied. 

Abbeville  (20,000)  is  a  nice  town,  on  the  Somme,  with  some  eloth- 
making.  Ham  is  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  Napoleon  III.  was  im- 
prisoned several  years,  1840-6.  St.  Valery  is  a  small  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  whence  the  Conqueror  set  sail  for  England, 
1066.  Creasy,  or  Cre^y,  a  mere  village,  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  over  the  French,  1346. 

7.  Pas-de-Oalais,  lying  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  is  a 
flat  province  of  considerable  fertility. 

Arraa  (25,000),  a  strong  fortress  and  a  well-built  town,  has  tapestry 
manufactures. 

Calais  (60,000)  the  chief  port  for  England,  is  a  good  town,  well 
fortified,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Its  commerce  is  very  consider- 
able.    Calais  was  taken  by  Edward  III.,  after  a  siege  (1347).     It 
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wa8  retaken  in  1558,  by  the  Duke  of  Gnise.  Boulogne  (35,000)  is  a 
good  watering-place  on  the  Channel — ^the  resid  ence  of  many  English- 
men. Here  Napoleon  I.  assembled  a  large  force  (1B04),  with  which 
he  intended  to  land  on  the  coast  of  England.  Agincourt  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  by  Henry  V. ,  in  1415.  At  Onlnegitte,  the  **  Battle 
of  the  Spurs  "  was  fought,  1513.  St  Omer  (20,000)  is  the  seat  of  an 
important  collegiate  establishment. 

8.  Nord  or  French  Flanders,  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1668.  It  is  rich,  fertile,  and  thickly  peopled;  produces 
abundance  of  flax,  wheat,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

LUle  (130,000)  is  a  strong  fortress :  a  chief  railway  centre,  with 
linen  and  cloth  manufactures.  This  town  sustained  several  siegeSt 
the  most  important  of  which  were  in  1708  (when  taken  by  Marl- 
borough), and  in  1792. 

Gambral  (20,000),  a  strong  town  on  the  Denle,  has  cloth  manufac- 
tures, and  gave  name  to  the  article  cambric.  It  had  the  famous  Fenelon 
for  archbishop.  Dunkirk  (30,000)  is  the  most  N.  port  of  France, 
and  has  an  active  trade.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  General 
Turenne  from  the  Spaniards,  and  given  to  the  English,  1658.  Charles 
II.  sold  it  in  1662  to  the  French.  Valendemies  (25,000)  stands  on 
the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  Its  manu- 
factures of  lace  are  very  extensive.  Douay  (20,000)  has  a  college, 
once  of  considerable  celebrity,  lilalplaciaet  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  over  the  French  under  Villai*s,  1709. 

9.  Ardennes  is  rather  mountainous  and  woody,  and  has 
two  nice  valleys,  that  of  the  Meuse  and  that  of  the  Aisne, 
It  produces  iron  and  marble,  and  has  an  active  manufactu- 
ring industry.    In  its  forests  the  wild  boar  is  still  hunted. 

M^^res  (5,000)  is  a  well-fortified  town,  which  often  retarded  the 
armies  of  the  foeei  of  France. 

Sedan  (15,000),  on  the  Meuse,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  doth 
manufactures.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the 
French  under  Napoleon  III.  (1870),  when  he,  with  90,000  men,  be- 
came prisoners  of  the  victorious  Germans.  Rocroi  is  a  strong  place, 
near  which  Cond^  defeated  the  Spaniards,  1643.  Rethel  (7,000)  is 
the  site  of  a  battle,  in  1650.  Bazellles  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
engagement  between  the  French  and  (rermans,  1870,  when  the  town 
was  burnt  almost  to  ashes.    CharlevUle  has  an  arms  factory. 

10.  Mame,  in  the  heart  of  Champagne,  is  a  very  fertile 
department,  except  in  the  S.,  where  there  are  some  sterile 
plains.     It  produces  wines  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
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■  ClialonB  (17,600),  stands  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg, 
Stnd  is  the  seat  of  a  great  camp  of  the  French  army.  It  has  wine 
trade,  and  woollen  factories.. 
RheimB  (55,000)  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  which  the  French 
.  kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned— one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  wine  trade.  Valmy  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  French  over 
the  Prussians  in  1792.  ^Sezannd  has  tanneries.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1423,  and  by  the  Oalvinists  in  1566. 

11.  Aube  lies  further  south  on  the  rivers  Aube  and 
Seine,  and  has  considerable  wine  .trade,  though  not  a  fertile 
district.     Bees  are  carefully  tended  in  this  department. 

Troyes  (35,000)  has  much  trade  in  millinery  and  paper.  It  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral.  Here  the  treaty  was  made  between  Henry 
V.  of  England  and  Charles  VI,  of  France  which  declared  the  former 
heir  to  the  French  throne,  1420. 

Kogent,  Brienne,  Cli^rvatiz,  and  Mery  (where  the  Seine  becomes 
navigable),  are  in  this  department. 

1 2.  Mame-Haute  has  in  the  S.  some  hills  and  elevated 
districts,  in  which  the  rivers  Mame,  Meuse,  and  Aube  origi- 
nate.    Iron  and  timber  constitute  its  staple  productions. 

Chanmont  is  an  industrious  town,  with  glove-making.  Here  the 
allies  entered  into  a  compact  (1814),  declaring  they  would  not  lay 
down  arms  until  Napoleon  should  be  dethroned. 

Langres  (11,000)  is  a  strong  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of 
cutlery.  .St.  Dliler,  where  the  navigation  of  the  Mame  begins,  was 
the  scene  of  two  battles  in  1814.  Vassy  is  remarkable  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 

13.  Seine-Inferieure,  or  Lower  Seine,  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful,  most  industrious,  and  most  commercial 
department  of  France.  The  Seine  winds  through  the  district 
and  forms  a  bore  at  each  tide. 

Rouen  (100,000),  nicely  built  on  the  railway  to  Paris,  70  miles 
from  the  sea,  has  a  splendid  cathedral  and  fine  public  buildings.  Be- 
sides its  extensive  commerce,  its  cotton,  leather,  and  paper  factories 
are  important.  The  Conqueror  died  here,  1087  ;  and  here  Joan  of  Arc 
was  burnt  as  a  witch,  1431.  In  1870  it  was  taken  and  held  for  several 
months  by  the  Prussians. 
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Havre  "^  (75,000),  one  of  the  four  great  French  porte»  may  be  conai- 
dered  the  port  of  Paris.  It  has  excellent  docks,  and  extensiye  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  all  coontries  in  the  world.  It  has  good  tobacco^ 
oil,  and  rope  factories,  with  ship-bnilding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  It 
was  bombarded  by  the  English  1694,  1159,  1794,  and  1795.'  Dlewa 
(20,000)  is  a  port  on  the  coast,  with  active  traffic  both  by  river  and 
rail,  and  a  packet  to  Newhsven.  Harflenr  (4,000>  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Here  Henry  Y.  landed  to  invade  France,  1415. 
ElbOBUf  (19,000),  on  the  Seine,  has  important  cloth  manufactures. 
Forges  has  mineral  springs. 

14f,  Eure   is  'also  traversed  by  the  Seine,  and  has  a 

flourishing  agricultural  and  manufacturing  trade. 

Bvmx  (12,000)  has  a  beaufeifal  cathedral  iMWrUn  (10,000)  has 
cloth  manufactures.  Vemenll,  with  a  great  onion  fair,  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  of  the  English  under  Bedford  over  the  French,  1424. 

15.  Oalvados  contains  good  pastures,  and  is  rich  in 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  cider,  with  poultry. 

Caen  (45,000),  an  industrious  town,  is  well  built,  and  has  consider- 
able trade.    It  was  plundered  by  the  English,  1346. 

Honflenr  stands  on  the  Seine,  nearly  opposite  Havre;  Fonnlgny  is 
where  the  English  were  defeated  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1450, 
Falaise  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and  Bayeux  has  manu' 
factures  of  well-known  and  much  prized  tapestry. 

16.  La  Manche  is  also  rich  in  pastures,  and  containt 
the  prominent  point,  Cape  La  Hogue, 

St.  Loo  (8,000)  has  a  good  cathedral,  and  some  local  trade. 

Clierboazg  (30,000),  one  of  the  four  mval  arsenals  was  greatly 

strengthened  by  Napolean  III.    QraovUla  (13,000)  and  Avrmnidiaa 

(8,000)  stand  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula.     The  lattery  which  has 

been  tiie  resort  of  persons  of  limited  means,  is  the  best  starting-point 

for  Mt.  St.  Michael,  which  lies  beyond  several  dangeroos  quick-' 

sandsf.  Barflew,  now  much  decayed,  was  the  place  whence  William, 

son  of  Henry  L,  set  sail,  and  was  lost  in  the  *'  White  Ship."  La  Hogna^ 

a  little  further  S.,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  French  by 

Admirals  Russell  and  Rooke,  1692 — often  confounded  with  Cape  La 

Hogue. 

*  A  contraction  for  *'  LvHafre  do  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,**  Harre^Arers:  (Celtic) 
port  The  tide  is  here  very  peenliar,  remaining  f uU,  or  nearly  bo,  for  tbrae  or  four 
bours  each  time. 

t  The  erostting  of  theae  is  often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  rapid  retnm  of  the  tide  in  a 
swell.  A  young  baronet  of  the  county  Antrim,  a  few  years  ago,  wm  caught  by 
it,  and  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  U»  Newfoondlmd^log  dired,  and 
brooght  his  insensate  body  to  db:y  land. 
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.  17.  OrOB  is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
produces  much,  fruit  and  cider. 

Alen^oii  (16,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Sarthe,  and  has  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  linen,  and  lace. 

Tendiebray  is  a  small  village  where  Henry  1.  defeated  his  brother 
Bobert,  1106,  whom  he  cruelly  kept  in  prison  28  years. 

18.  Fixiisterre  comprehends  the  most  W.  part  of 
Brittany.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  still 
preserve  their  ancient  language  and  customs,  but  are 
notorious  for  indolence  and  violence  of  passion,  though 
possessing  much  s(Mind  sense.  The  shores  are  marked  by 
many  small  headlands,  and  numbers  of  small  creeks,  but  the 
interior  is  hilly  And  mountainous.* 

Qnixnper  (12,000)  is  the  principal  head-quarts^  of  the  pilchard- 
fishery  of  France.     It  has  linen  and  porcelain  factories. 

Brest  (56,000)  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  commercial  ports,  with 
extensive  trade  with  the  W.  Indies  and  other  countries,  but  one  of 
the  four  great  French  arsenals.  It  has  splendid  quays  and  docks, 
and  very  active  shipping;  and  a  cable  to  America.  Morlaix  (13,000), 
on  the  Channel,  is  a  safe  port,  with  a  commercial  college. 

19.  Morbihan  "  (little  Sea)"  produces  some  good 
cheese,  and  has  active  fishing  around  the  coast. 

Vannes  (14,000)  has  active  trade  in  fish  and  grain. 

L'Orient  (21,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  engineering  school,  and  is 
an  active  commercial  depdt,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  navy. 
Aoray  is  a  small  town  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Counts 
of  Blois  and  de  Montfort,  1364.  Quiberon,  near  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  in  which  the  British  fieet  under  Hawke  gained  a  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  in  1759. 

20.  Ootes-du-Nord,  occupying  the  N.  coasts  of  Brit- 
tany, is  an  industrious  department,  particularly  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

St.  Brienc  (15,000)  has  many  paper  mills.     D^xian  has  active  trade. 

*  Off  the  isle  of  UBhant  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  English, 
1794. 
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21.  Ille-et-Vilaine  also  touches  the  OhanneL  Thoagk 
the  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  excellent  pastures  exist^  and 
good  dairies  abound. 

Bennes  (30,000)  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille  and  the  Yilaine, 
and  has  an  active  and  increasing  trade  in  butter  and  honey.  St.  Male 
( 10,000)  is  an  active  port,  and  the  residence  of  many  Englishm^. 
St.  ServaiL  (12,000),  standing  a  few  miles  distant,  has  some  little  trade. 

22.  Loire-Inferieure  is  traversed  by  the  Loire  from 
west  to  east,  and  contains  some  fertile  districts,  with  a  lake 
in  the  south  named  Ghand-IAeu, 

Nantes  (110,000)  is  a  great  commercial  city  with  St.  Nazaire  as  its 
outer  port.  The  place  is  well  built,  and,  of  all  French  towns,  ranks 
fifth  in  population.  The  "  Edict  of  Nantes,"  was  granted  here,  1598, 
by  Henry  IV.  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  was  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1685,  when  some  thousands  of  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the 
British  Isles  and  Germany.  •  From  this  ]X>rt  the  young  Pretender 
sailed  in  disguise  in  1745. 

23.  Vendue  is  mountainous  and  much  covered  with 
plantations  on  the  S.,  but  marshy  in  the  S.  W.  The  rest 
of  the  surface  is  leveL  Its  inhabitants  are  of  simple  man- 
ners and  cling  to  their  old  customs.  It  has  been  the  scene 
of  great  religious  and  political  persecutions. 

Napoleon- Vendue  (6,000)  is  a  pretty  town  ;  though  much  improved 
by  Napolean  L,  it  has  never  really  prospered. 

24.  Sevres  lies  further  S.,  is  mountainous  in  the  north 
but  flat  on  the  south. 

Nlort  (2,000)  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  gloves,  and  stands  in  a 
wine  producing  country. 

GbatUlon  is  remarkable  for  a  victory  of  the  Vendeans  over  the 
republicans,  1793. 

25.  Vienne  has  splendid  pastures,  good  wines,  and  ex- 
tensive forests. 

Poitlen  (23,100),  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  is  an 
ancient  town  with  a  good  cathedral,  and  extensive  trade  in  grain 
and  wool.  Here  the  Black  Prince  defeated  King  John  of  France 
1356,  and  took  him  pri'  oner. 
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ToniUe,  near  the  above,  is  the  place  where  Clovis  defeated  the 
Visi-Goths  in  507.  Cbatellerftiilt^  a  cutlery  town  on  .the  Vienne, 
gives  the  title  of  Buke  to  a  Scotch  family,  Hamilton. 

26.  Maine-et- Loire  is  the  ancient  Anjou,  It  is  fertile, 
and  produces  much  grain,  with  highly-esteemed  wines. 

Angers  (50,000)  stands  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Nantes,  and 
has  an  active  wine  trade.    It  has  an  old  castle. 

Sanmur  (10,400),  on  the  Loire,  is  one  of  the  cavalry  schools.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Vendeans  in  1793,  but  retaken  in  1794.  Beanpreau 
is  noted  for  immense  cattle  fairs. 

27.  Mayenne  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  produces 
wheat,  timber,  and  fruit 

Layal  (20,000)  has  considerable  local  trade  with  cotton  factories. 
Kayenne  (10,000)  and  Craon  have  but  little  trade  or  industry. 

28.  Sarthe  is  covered  with  numerous  plantations,  and 
has  a  rather  flat  surface. 

Le  Mans  (35,000),  the  birth-place  of  Henry  II.,  has  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  fowls.     It  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  1870. 
La  neche  (1,000)  has  a  military  school  founded  by  Napoleon  I. 

29.  Charante  is  covered  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
a  good  wine  country.     Its  brandy  is  much  esteemed. 

Angoul^me  (20,000),  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bourdeaux,  has 
extensive  paper  and  woollen  factories.  Here  the  Black  Prince  resided 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.    It  has  a  public  library  of  65,000  volumes 

Cognac  (5,000),  on  the  Charante,  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  brandy 
trade.  It  gave  birth  to  Francis  I.  Jarnac  is  a  small  town 
where  the  Huguenots  were  defeated  (1569),  and  the  Duke  of  Conde, 
their  chief  leader,  killed. 

30.  Charante-Inferieure  has  a  coast  indented  with 
many  bays,  and  produces  wines  and  brandies.  Three  isles 
belong  to  it : — E^,  which  produces  wine  and  salt ;  Olerm, 
of  great  fertility,  where  Richard  I.  formed  a  code  of 
maritime  laws  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades  ;  and  Aix, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forming,  with  the 
Charante,  a  safe  roadstead. 
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La  Bocbelle  (16,000),  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  sugar  refinerieSf 
trade  in  wine  and  brandy;  was  the  stronghold  of  i^e  Huguenots,  and 
sustained  a  siege  in  1628;  and  when  taken,  after  fourteen  months,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  survived. 

ftocbefort  (25,000),  on  the  Oharante,  is  one  of  the  four  naval 
arsenals.  It  is  a  nicely-built  town ;  has  a  cannon  foundry,  some 
shipbuilding,  and  local  trade.  It  exports,  packed  in  tea-foil,  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  cheese.  Here  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815,  gave  himself  up,  and 
became  a  prisoner  of  Captain  Maitland. 

31.  Indre*et-Loire  is  a  beaatifol  country  vrhieh  pro- 
duces abundantly  wines  and  fruits. 

Tours  (40,000)  is  a  great  railway  centre,  with  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk.  Here  Charles  Martel  de- 
feated the  Saracens,  732. 

Chlnon,  on  the  Vienne,  has  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Henry  II.  died 
here,  1189 ;  and  King  John  made  a  peace  witibi  Philip,  1214. 

32.  Loir-et-OhBr,  so  named  from  the  two  rivers  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  is  a  very  fertile  country  in  the  North, 
but  sterile  in  the  South. 

BlolB  (18,000),  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  has  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  dwelt  many  of  the  French  kings.  It 
has  extensive  trade  in  com,  brandy,  and  fruit. 

Vendome  has  some  trade,  and  nreteval  was  the  scene  of  an  impor- 
tant victory  of  Blchard  I.  in  1194. 

33.  ETire-et-Loir  is  a  rich  country,  celebrated  for  the 
abundance  and  luxuriance  of  its  grain  crops. 

ChartreB  (16,000)  has  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  a  cathe- 
dral.   It  is  known  for  its  great  com  market. 

Drenz  (16,000)  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  in  the  religious 
wars,  1562;  and  again  in  1870,  between  the  Germans  under  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  French  under  K6ratry,  in  favour  of  the 
former  after  much  fighting. 

Bretlgny  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  in  1360,  when  Edward  III. 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  French  crown.  Chateaudnn  has  manu- 
factures of  blankets.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  late 
war  of  1870. 
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S4.  Loiret,  so  named  from  the  river  which  runs  through 
it,  is  rich  in  grain,  wine,  and  timl^er. 

OiIeiuiB*  (50,000)  is  a  great  railway  centre.  It  has  a  magnificent 
cathedral.  Here  the  river  is  cros^d  by  a  splendid  bridge.  ThfB 
city  has  very  considerable  industry,  including  sugar  refineries,  cloth- 
making,  trade  m  wine  and  vinegar,  etc.  The  country  around  is 
beautifully  woodfed. 

Conlxnlers,  a  few  miles  distant,  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the 
Grermans  by  the  French,  9th  November,  1870,  who  entered  Orleans 
next  day. 

Olen  (5,090)  is  also  on  the  Loire,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Hontarglfl  (8,000)  has  tan-yards,  paper  mills,  and  trade  in  corn. 
Fatay  (1,200),  where  Joan  of  Arc  so  inspired  the  French  that  the 
^^g^iah  were  defeated,  and  Talbot  made  prisoner,  1429. 

35.  Nievrfe  is  mountainous  on  the  E.  It  has  rich  iron 
mines,  and  is  well  wooded  (one-third  of  the  surface  being 
forests)^  and  watered  by  the  Loire  and  other  rivers. 

N^Ten- (18,000)  has  iron  foundries,  and  trade  in  porcelatn,  wineis, 
and  steel ;  but  it  is  irregularly  built.  Cables  and  anchors  are  here 
made  in  great  numbers. 

Cone,  on  the  Loire,  is'  noted  for  cutlery,  and  anchors  for  the  navy« 

36.  Allier  is  traversed  from  S*  to  N.  by  the  river  of  same 
name :  is  mountainous  on  the  W.,  but  it  has  some  very  fer- 
tile valleys.  Oak  timber  is  supplied  from  its  forests,  and 
excellent  fish  from  its  rivers. 

Kfl^aUBB  (18,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Villai-s,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Lord  Clarendon  when  he  wrote  his  histoiy  of  i^e 
^  Great  Eebellion."    It  has  trade  in  silks,  wines,  com,  and  timber. 

Vlcliy,  on  the  Allier,  has  much-esteemed  mineral  waters.  The  town 
ifi  Arequpnted  by  the  best  society  from  May  to  Octobeiu 

37.  Oreuse  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  no  particular 
indafitry,  save  agriculture. 

•  TlSSs  dty  WM  besieged  by  AttUa  in  4A);  and  by  the  EngUih  in  U2S,  vho  wfire 
ivpnlsed  on  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  before  its  valla,  29th  April,  1429.  Near  It 
tkree  eerere  battles  were  fought  in  the  late  Franco-German  war,  1870. 

16 
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Qneret  (25,000),  on  a  hill,  has  trade  in  cattie  ;  and  Bvauz  (8,000) 
has  mineral  springs. 

38.  Ghet  baa  beautiful  pastures  and  rich  iron  mines, 
but  is  unproductive  in  tbe  north,  where  there  are  ranges  of 
low  hills.    Iron  and  coal  are  found. 

BonrgBB  (28,000),  an  ancient  town,  123  miles  S.  of  Paris,  has  a 
^^ndid  cathedraL  It  has  cloth  and  linen  manufactures,  and  iron 
trade.  Since  the  late  war  it  has  been  made  a  principal  arsenal  of  the 
country. 

Sanoerre  (4,000)  has  splendid  wines,  and  trade  in  marble,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

39.  Indre  has  very  many  marshes,  but  extensive  pas- 
tures, on  which  are  grazed  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen. 

Chateauzrouz  (10,000)  has  trade  in  grain,  a  good  cattle  market, 
and  manufactures  of  military  weapons.  A  good  iron  mine  is  near  the 
town. 

40.  Vienne-Haute  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  has  good 
pastures,  on  which  many  horses  are  reared. 

Umogw  (40,000)  has  porcelain,  cotton,  paper,  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, a  cathedral,  and  a  university. 

.    41.  Oorreze  is  a  mountainous  and  picturesque  district, 
but  eminently  agricultural. 

TnUe  (12,000)  has  manufactures  of  fireaiins,  and  trade  in  iron  and 
copper.  Here  a  kind  of  silk  stuff  was  invented,  called  tulle,  which  is 
no  longer  made  here. 

42.  OhBiDtsl  contains  some  of  the  Auvergne  mountains, 
and  is  a  poor  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  much  engaged 
in  tending  their  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Chesnuts  are 
much  used  as  food. 

Anrlllac  (11,000)  is  a  town  with  some  agricultural  trade.  It  has 
an  ancient  monastery. 
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43.  Pay-de-Dome  is  from  its  natural  cariosities  a  very 
interesting  district,  with  grottoes,  basaltic  columns^  and 
picturesque  mountains.  It  is  rich  in  cereals.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  peaks  of  the  Auvergne  moun- 
tains. 

Clermont  (35,000)  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  stands  in 
the  heart  of  the  extinct  volcano  region.  Here  the  first  Crusade  was 
proclaimed  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  1095. 

Thiers  (15,000)  has  much  cutlery;  and  Dore  has  mineral  waters. 

Blom  (12,000),  with  a  college,  is  a  well-built  town. 

44.  Loire  is  touched  on  the  Ehone  by  the  S.  W.,  and 
traversed  by  the  Loire.  It  contains  rich  coal  mines,  excel- 
lent pastures,  and  extensive  plantations  of  pine. 

Montbrlaon  (7,000)  has  a  normal  school  and  a  library. 

Bt,  Bfetonne  (90,000)  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  of  France 
— a  great  iron  and  coal  seat,  including  cutlery,  fire-arms,  etc. 

Boaime  (17,000)  stands  on  the  R.hone,  is  well  built,  and  has  calico, 
muslin,  linen,  glue,  and  cotton  manufactures. 

45.  Rhone  is,  next  to  the  Seine,  the  smallest  French 
department ;  it  is,  on  the  W.,  hilly — produces  much  wine. 

lyons  (300,000)  is  the  second  town  in  France  for  population,  and 
the  first  for  manufactures.  It  has  some  excellent  public  buildings, 
and  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  It  ranks  first  of  all  European 
towns  for  silk  manufactures.  The  Ehone  is  here  crossed  by  seven, 
and  the  Saone  by  twelve  bridges.  The  city  has  a  delightful  situation, 
and  is  of  recent  creation.  It  suffered  much  from  the  Revolutionists 
in  1793,  the  inundations  of  1840  and  1856,  and  the  riots  of  its  opera- 
tives in  1831  and  1834.  It  has  many  splendid  squares,  wide  streets, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  Besides  silk,  it  has  cotton,  woollen,  jewellery, 
silver  and  gold-lace  factories ;  and  ranks  next  to  Paris  in  printing, 
publishing,  and  bookselling. 

Tarare  (10,000),  and  VUle-Cranche  (8,000),  have  also  important 
mannf  aotures  of  a  similar  nature. 

46.  Ain  is  covered  on  the  E.  by  the  Jura  range,  but 
oik  the  W.  there  are  fertile  plains.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Bonrg  (12,000)  has  no  important  industry,  save  trade  in  com  and 
cattle.    The  other  towns  are  smalL 
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47.  gaone-et- Loire  is  traversed  by  the  Cdte  d'Or 
niouritains.  The  department  is  rich  in  wine,  coal,  grain, 
pasture  land,  and  timber, 

Ma^on  (17,000)  is  a  nice  town,  with  an  extensive  wine  trade  (to  one 
qnality  of  which  it  gives  its  name),  with  manufactures  of  jewellery.  It 
is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  with  two  of  its  gates  still  perfect. 

AuttUL  (12,000),  an  ancient  town,  is  also  noted  for  its  wine  trade, 
dalons  (20.000),  a  strong  town  with  much  commerce,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Saone.  IMgoln  is  one  of  the  towns  much 
engaged  in  the  Burgundy  wine  trade.     It  stands  near  the  Loire. 

48.  Cote  d'Or  is  so  named  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south.  Its  wines  are 
valuable.     Honey,  game,  and  fish  are  plentiful  here. 

XNJon  (SO,  000),  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  is  a  great  wine 
centre,  and  has  both  a  cathedral  and  a  university. 

Beaiine  ( 1 0, 000)  has  excellent  wines.  Cliatlllon  (5, 000)  was  the  seat 
of  a  congress  in  1814.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Grermans  by 
the  son  of  Qaribaldi,  by  surprise,  November,  1870. 

49.  Yonne  is  remarkable  for  its  numbers  of  forests  and 
fine  rivers,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  department. 

Auzerre  (15,000)  has  great  trade  in  wine,  a  cathedral,  college,  and 
public  library.. 

Sens  (10,000)  is  an  old  cathedral  town  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Lyons.    Chablis  is  noted  for  its  white  wines,  now  extensively  used. 

50.  Saone  (Haute)  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
France  in  minerals,  and  has  numbers  of  smelting  furnaces. 

Vesoul  (6,000)  is  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  same  name. 

Gray  (7,000),  where  the  navigation  of  the  Saone  begins,  has  trade  in 
iron  and  grain. 

Belfort,  a  little  R,  formerly  belonging  to  Alsace,  bitt,  owing  to  iiv 
heroic  resistance  to  the  Germans  in  the  late  war,  still  remains  to  France. 

51.  Jura  touches  Switzerland,  and  is  covered  on  the  R 
by  the  mountains  from  which  it  is  named.  It  is  rich  in 
crops  of  grain,  and  its  horses  are  much  esteemed. 
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IiOns  (8,000)  is  a  small  town,  wlfch  trade  in  salt  from  its  brine  spring. 
Dole  (11,000)  stands  on  the  Doubs,  and  has  some  transit  and  other 
trade.    Bt  Claude  (6,000)  has  trade  in  ivory  and  tortoise-shelL 

52.  Doubs  is  covered  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Jura  moun- 
tains. The  canal  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Ehine  passes  through 
Doubs,  a  district  of  good  pastures  and  forests. 

Besaa^on  (40,000)  is  a  strongly  built  town,  with  trade  in  jewvUery. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  library,  and  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Fontarlier  (8,000)  is  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  at  the  entrance  tb  one 
of  the  passes  of  the  Jura.     Salixis  has  large  salt  works. 

53.  Is^re  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Ehone, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Alpine  system  spreads  through  the  de- 
partment. On  the  hills  are  good  pastures,  and  mines  of 
iron,  silver,  and  lead  also  abound  in  the  district. 

Qrq^oble  (32,000),  with  a  university  and  a  public  library,  is  a  chief 
seat  of  glove-making,  and  trade  in  chamois  leather.  It  was  the 
first  town  whose  gates  were  opened  to  Napoleon  I.  on  his  escape  from 
Elba. 

Vlenne  (20,000)  is  an  old  town  on  the  Rhone,  with  many  Koman 
remains,  among  others  a  theatre.  AUevard  is  a  mining  town  with 
mineral  waters. 

54.  Drome  resembles  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Alps,  which  reach  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Ehone.  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  has,  by  extensive 
irrigation,  become  productive. 

Valenoe  (17,000)  is  an  old  town  with  silk  trade.  Romans  (10,000), 
on  the  Is6re,  has  active  commerce,  with  extensive  culture  of  mulberry 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

55.  Alpes  (Hautes)  is  covered  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Alps,  presenting  many  glaciers  near  the  top,  forests  on  the 
sides,  and,  still  lower,  rich  pastures  and  smiling  valleys.  The 
only  important  river  is  the  impetuous  Durance. 

Oap  (8,000)  is  a  very  ancient  cathedral  town.  Brian90Xi,  on  the 
Durance,  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  is  the  most  elevated  town 
in  France,  and  the  highest  fortress  in  Europe. 
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56.  Ardeche  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Cevennes 

and  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhone.    This  district  has  many  natu- 
ral curiosities,  and  several  good  pastures. 

Frivao  (5,000)  has  trade  in  leather,  and  is  nicely  built  on  a  gentle 
slope.  Annonay  (13,000)  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  has  paper  mills,  silk  factories,  etc. 

57.  Loire  (Haute)  corresponds  to  the  ancient  country 
of  Velay.  The  Cevennes  touch  upon  its  E.  borders,  and  the 
hills  of  Forez  traverse  it.  Here  are  several  traces  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  with  many  cascades,  fantastic  rocks,  etc. 

Le  Pny  (17,000)  stands  picturesquely  on  a  sharp  rock  near  the  Loire, 
and  has  trade  in  lace,  woollens,  and  leather.  It  has  a  cathedraly 
museum,  college,  lihrary,  and  many  other  public  institutions. 

58.  Lozere,  rich  in  minerals,  is  so  named  from  a  high 
peak  in  the  Cevennes  mountains  ;  and  in  its  highlands  the 
rivers  AUier,  Tarn,  Lot,  and  Gard,  have  their  sourcea 

Mende  (7,00()j,  nicely  built,  has  trade  in  serge,  etc.,  and  a  beautiful 
cathedral  with  two  spires. 

69.  Gard  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  K,  and  extends  to 
the  Mediten*anean  on  the  S.,  where  numbers  of  lagoons  are 
formed  in  the  midst  of  coast  salt  marshes.  Iron  mines  exist 
here,  and  vines,  olives,  and  miiriers  flourish. 

Nismes  (50,000),  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Calvinists,  is  said  to 
have  **  more  Roman  remains  than  Rome  itself,"  including  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  fountain,  etc.     It  has  manufactures  of  silk. 

Alals  (20,000)  has  coal  in  its  vicinity,  and  manufactures  of  silk  rib- 
bons. It  has  a  school  of  mines,  founded  in  1845.  Beaucaire  (12,000), 
on  the  Rhone,  has  large  cattle  fairs,  and  is  an  important  railway  centre. 

60.  Herault  lies  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  salt 
marshes  are  also  numerous.  Its  climate  is  mild.  The  sur- 
face, though  mountainous  in  the  N.,  has  many  fine  plains. 

HontpeUler  (50,000),  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean, 
enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  with  a  splendid  botanic  garden,  cloth 
factories,  and  trade  in  wine  and  brandy. 
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BeHen  (24^000)  is  nicely  ntiiated  on  the  Canal  Da  Midi  Cette 
(20,000),  on  a  tongae  of  land,  has  considerable  tfade.  Qanges  has 
trade  in  silk,  and  Clenno&t  in  doth. 

61.  Tajn  is  mountainoua  on  the  N.  and  E. ;  on  the  W. 
it  consists  of  plains  and  vaUeys,  with  a  fertile  soil 

Castres  (20,000)  is  a  good  town,  with  industry  in  mining  and  mann- 
f  actores.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Rapin  the  historian. 

AIM  (15,000)  has  mannfactures  of  woollens  and  cottons,  iron  works, 
and  pi^r  millsi    Maramt  (10,000)  is  an  important  town. 

62.  Garonne  (Haute)  abounds  with  excellent  wines, 

cereals,  and  fruits.    It  is  level  in  the  N.,  but  is  bordered  by 

the  Pyrenees  on  the  S. 

Tonlonse  (100,000)  is  an  important  conunercial  town,  with  some 
excellent  public  buildings,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  an  actire  trade. 
Here  Wellington  defeated  Soult  in  1814. 

St.  Oeudens  (5,000)  commands  splendid  views  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
has  trade  in  china-ware,  tiles,  leather,  and  glass. 

63.  Aude  borders  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  to  a 

great  extent  mountainous.    Here  the  olive  and  fig  reach  to 

the  greatest  perfection.     White  and  red  wines  of  good  quality 

are  produced  in  abundance. 

Oazeaasonne  (20,000)  is  a  strangely  built  <dd  town»  with  trade  in 
brandy,  wines,  and  minerals. 

RaztKmne  (10,000)  has  long  been  noted  for  the  superior  qualify  of  its 
honey ;  and  lAmavot  (8,000)  for  its  excellent  wines.  Montreal  (3,000) 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountainB  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

64.  Dordogne  has  generally  an  unproductive  sofl,  a 

hilly  and  roclsy  surface,  but  fertile  in  some  of  the  low 

grounds.    Its  truffes  are  the  best  in  France. 

Perlgueuz  (15,000),  with  a  good  cathedral,  has  many  antiquities, 
with  manufactures  of  nails  and  cutlery. 

Kontron,  with  cutiery,  Bergerac,  with  wines,  and  Hlremont^  with 
beaotifnl  grottos,  only  require  to  be  named. 

65.  Tam-et-Garonne  is  chiefly  fonned  of  plains  and 
valleys,  which  produce  excellent  fruits. 
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Montaubaii  (25,000)  has  trade  in  silk.  In  1629  it  was  taken  after  a 
siege,  being  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  It  has  a  Protestant 
seminary,  suppressed  in  1629,  but  re-opened,  1810. 

66.  L6t-et-Gteiroime,  consisting  of  several  plains,  is 
beautifully  watered  by  the  Graronne  and  its  tributaries. 

Agon  (15,000)  has  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  being  in  the  midst  of 
plum  orchards  which  supply  many  countries  with  ''prunes." 
VUlffnenve  (13,000)  stands  on  the  Lot,  and  has  active  trade. 

67.  Aveyron  contains  several  spurs  of  the  Cevennes,  as 
well  as  wide  plains  of  considerable  fertility. 

Rhodes  (10,000)  has  a  beautiful  cathedral 

68.  Lot  is  to  a  great  extent  hilly  and  mountainous,  with 
some  valleys  interspersed,  in  which  there  is  a  rich  soil,  pro- 
ducing good  crops. 

Cahora  (13,000)  has  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  tobacco. 

69.  Gironde  is  a  beautiful  district,  presenting  great 
variety  of  surface — rich  plains  in  some  parts,  delightful  val- 
leys in  others,  smiling  vineyards,  and  extensive  pine  forests, 
and  yet  bleak  hills  in  other  districts. 

Bordeaux  (150,000)  ranks  fourth  in  population  among  French  cities. 
It  is  a  magnificent  port,  with  extensive  commerce  in  claret  and 
brandy,  as  well  as  other  productions  of  the  neighbourhood,  together 
with  glass,  lace,  cotton,  and  woollen  factories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
cathedral  of  great  antiquity,  a  university,  and  an  academy  of  arts  and 
Boienoes.  The  English  held  it  from  1132  to  1457.  It  ia  the  birth- 
place of  the  Black  Prince  and  of  Kichard  IL 

Uboume  (10,000),  on  the  Dordogne,  is  an  active  port  Castillon  is 
a  battle-field  on  which  Charles  YII.  defeated  the  English  in  1453. 

70.  Landes  very  sparsely  peopled,  runs  along  the  coast 
where  we  meet  several  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  watered  by  the 
Adour  and  Gave.  Much  fruit  is  produced  here ;  but  most  of 
the  country  presents  a  sterile  appearance,  and  the  lower  dis- 
tricts are  often  covered  with  water :  along  the  shore  of 
the  sea  shifting  sand  hills  are  met.  The  inhabitants  walk  on 
stilts  very  much,  and  are  very  agile  in  their  movements. 
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Hont-de-Hanan  (5,000)  has  a  pleasant  position,  and  trade  in  wine 
and  brandy,  with  resin  from  the  forests  of  pine  in  the  vicinity. 

Daz  (6,000)  has  excellent  baths  and  mineral  waters,  with  trade  in 
brandy  and  hams.  St.  Esprit,  a  busy  port,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews 
who  were  driven  from  Spain. 

71.  Qers,  watered  by  the  Adour,  is  flat  in  the  N.  but 
mountainous  in  the  S.  On  the  whole,  th^  district  is  fer- 
tile :  much  brandy  is  produced. 

Anch  (10,000)  has  a  cathedral,  and  some  trade  in  woollens,  linens, 
and  leather. 

72.  Pyrenees  (Hautes)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  France — ^its  picturesqueness,  delightful  valleys, 
fantastic  cascades,  abundance  of  ^mineral  wealth,  etc., 
are  equally  attractive.  In  the  N.  are  fertile  plains;  in 
the  S.  high  mountains,  including  the  most  elevated  peaks  of 
the  French  Pyrenees. 

Tarbes  (15,000)  is  a  nicely  built  town,  where  an  active  general 
trade  is  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  an  excellent 
horse  fair ;  and  is  the  resort  of  travellers  to  the  mountains. 

Bagneres  has  mineral  waters  ;  Campan  marble  quarries. 

73.  Pyrenees  (Basses),  in  the  extreme  S.W.,  on  the 
borders  of  Spain  and  bay  of  Biscay,  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Adour  to  that  of  the  Bidassoa ;  on  the  S.,  the  Pyre- 
nees cover  much  of  its  surface,  presenting  in  many  places 
sharp  rocks,  and  on  the  sides  mountain  forests.  The  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  are  shepherds,  are  brave  and  war- 
like, much  attached  to  their  ancient  customs. 

Fau  (19,000)  is  a  fine  old  town  with  mineral  waters.  Here  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  were  bom. 

Bayonne  (18,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is  a  strongly  forti- 
fied town,  with  an  active  trade.  Here  the  bayonet  was  invented ; 
hence  its  name.  In  1814  Wellington  here  defeated  the  French,  under 
Soult.  Orthez  is  an  industrious  town.  Eaux-Chaades  has  mineral 
waters.    Biarritz  is  a  bathing-place,  recently  much  frequented. 

74.  Allege  is  covered  on  the  S.  by  peaks  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  exhibit  many  natural  curiosities. 
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Folx  (4,000)  stands  on  a  rock,  in  a  veiy  picturesque  locality. 
Bt.  OlTons  (4,000)  has  trade  with  Spain,  and  some  foundries. 

75.  Pyrenees   (Orientales)  is,  for  the  most  part, 

moantainous.    Olives  and  vineyards  abound. 

Ferplgnan  (23,000)  has  trade  in  wine.  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  and 
has  good  xniblic  buildings. 

76.  Vaucluse  was  formed  from  the  small  state  of 
Avignon  (which,  until  1790,  belonged  to  the  popes)  and  the 
principality  of  Orange.  In  the  E.,  the  branches  of  the  Alps 
penetrate,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  fertile. 

Avignon  (37,000),  through  which  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Mar- 
seilles passes,  is  a  fine  old  city — ^the  residence  of  the  popes  from  1305 
to  1376.  It  has  a  papal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  a  recently  erected 
theatre,  with  handsome  walks  and  gardens.  Its  trade  is  almost  ex- 
clusively in  wines  and  perfumes. 

Orange  (10,000),  the  cap.  of  the  ancient  principality  of  same  name, 
has  Roman  remains.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Princes  of  * '  Orange. " 
Cavalllon  is  noted  for  its  excellent  melona  Vaaclnae  stands  in  a 
valley,  and  has  prolific  springs  and  fine  fountains. 

77.  Rhone  (Bouches-du)  contains  so  uf  the  spurs 
of  the  Alps  in  the  N.  and  E.  A  canal  con  ts  the  Blume 
with  the  Durance ;  rich  plantations  of  olives  abound ;  and 
numbers  of  superior  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  here. 

UarseUles  (270,000)  ranks  as  the  first  port  in  France.  Its  trade  in 
wines,  fruits,  &c.,  has  extended  very  much  since  Algeria  became  a 
French  possession  in  1830.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  with  some 
pablio  buildings,  good  spacious  docks,  and  extensive  fortifications. 
The  first  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  here. 

Alx  (25,000)  was  the  ancient  clip,  of  Provence ;  has  mineral  waters 
and  much  esteemed  olive  oil.  Aries  '(24,000),  on  the  Rhone,  near  its 
separation  into  two  branches,  is  an  old  town.  Tarascon  (10,000) 
stands  also  on  this  river,  and  has  some  trade  and  manufactures. 

75.  Alpes  (Basses),  as  its  name  imports,  is  mountain- 
ous on  the  E.,  and  possesses  rich  pastures  on  the  W.,  on 
which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 

IMgne  (5,000)  is  a  small  town,  with  trade  in  corn  and  hemp. 

79.  VaXi  on  the  extreme  S.  E.,  is  very  much  covered 
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by  the  Alpine  spurs,  except  near  the  sea,  where  olive  and 
orange  groves,  vineyards,  and  mulberry  trees  are  numerous. 
Two  groups  of  isles  are  near  the  coast. 

Brainiilinan  (11,000)  has  trade  in  olive  oil. 

Toulon  (80, 000)  ranks  first  of  the  four  great  naval  arsenals  of  France, 
has  a  good  roadstead,  and  extensive  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and  olive  oil. 
It  was  entered  by  an  English  force  in  1793,  and  was  soon  after  besi^ed 
and  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  whose  genius  was  here  first  developed. 

80.  Savoy,  much  between  the  Alps  and  Isere,  is  covered 
with  mountains.  It  contains  most  delightful  scenery.  In 
the  N.  W.  is  the  L.  Bourget^  10  miles  long  and  3  broad. 

Cliaiiibery  (13,000)  in  the  W.,  equally  distant  from  Lyons  and 
Geneva,  has  trade  in  silk  gauze,  and  is  on  the  Mont  Cenis  railway. 

81.  Savoy  (Haute)  lies  between  the  previous  de- 
partment and  Lake  Geneva,  and  contains  Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  alpine  peak,  with  many  lower  ones. 

ChamouxLl  (2,000)  is  a  mere  village,  from  which  travellers  set  out  to 
make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  ia  chiefiy  inhabited  by  guides, 
and  stands  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

82.  Alpes  (Maritimes)  contains  part  of  the  territory 
ceded  by  Italy  in  1859,  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  riyer  Eoya,  the  Italian  boundary  line.  It  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  an  excellent  climate. 

Nice  (48,000)  has  long  been  noted  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 
It  is  much  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  olive  oil,  and  perfumery, 
and  is  still  an  attractive  winter  residence.  It  is  a  free  port.  On  an 
average,'  four  or  five  thousand  English  reside  here  permanently. 

Mentone  (4,000)  has  recently  become  a  very  favourite  resort  of  in- 
valids, and  has  successfully  rivalled  Nice.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
principality  of  Monaco,  which  was  independent  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  III.  Grasse  (12,000)  has  also 
trade  in  oils,  perfumes,  and  fruits.  Cannes  (6,000)  has  a  nice  climate 
Lord  Brougham  resided  here  for  some  time,  and  here  Napoleon 
landed  on  his  escape  from  Elba,  1814.  Antibes,  with  some  antiqui- 
ties, has  trade  in  salt  and  fruit. 

83.  Moselle  has  almost  all  been  ceded  to  Germany. 

Briey  is  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
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84.  Meuse  lias  some  extensive  forests,  good  pastures, 
with  productive  iron  mines. 

Bar-le-duc  (13,000)  has  trade  in  wines,  cottons,  and  paper. 

Verdun  (12,000),  on  the  Meuse,  has  a  large  distillery.  It  is  a 
strong  fortress.  Here  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  made  the  treaty 
dividing  the  empire  among  his  three  sons,  843. 

Longwy  is  a  strong  fortress  near  the  Belgian  frontier. 

85.  Meurthe  Has  also  been  partly  ceded  to  Germany. 

Nancy  (48,000)  is  a  well-built  city,  with  doth,  embroidery,  and 
leather  trade. 

Toul  (8,000)  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  late  war. 

Lnnevllle  (13,500)  has  glove-making.  Here  a  treaty  was  made 
between  Austria  and  France,  1801,  which  took  away  the  independ- 
ence of  Venice,  and  gave  France  the  Rhine. 

86.  Vosges,  separated  from  Alsace  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  has  important  agricultural 
and  commercial  industry. 

Epinal  (11,000),  a  neat  town,  is  surrounded  by  pretty  high  hills. 
It  has  trade  in  paper,  vellum,  etc.  Neufchateau  (3,000)  has  exten- 
sive ironmongery  trade.  Near  is  the  village  Domremy,  the  birth- 
place of  Joan  of  Arc, 

87.  Corsica*  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  principal 
range  running  N.  and  S.,  and  forming  the  chief  water- 
shed. The  rivers  are  short  ungovernable  torrents  rushing 
with  impetuosity  to  the  sea.  On  these  mountains  a  kind  of 
wild  sheep  are  found,  called  moufflon.  The  coast  on- the  W. 
is  high,  and  much  indented,  while  on  the  E.  it  is  tame. 
The  climate  is  very  temperate ;  wheat,  maize,  barley,  wine, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are,  together  with  oranges  and 
other  fruits,  the  chief  productions. 

AJacdo  (2,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1769.  It 
is  on  the  W.  coast,  and  has  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  coral.     Bastla 


*  It  was  conquered  by  the  Genoese,  1481,  who  held  it  untU  17M,  when  it  became 
independent.    It  hoe  belonged  to  France  since  1768. 
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(6,000)  is  an  active  port.  Calvl,  on  the  N.  W.,  is  a  small  port,  at  an 
attack  on  which  Nelson  lost  his  eye,  1797.  Corte  (5,000),  in  the  in- 
terior, was  the  former  capital     Bonifacio  has  good  coral  fisheries. 

Mountains. — France,  generally  speaking,  is  not  a  mountainont 
country.  Besides  the  border  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees^  the 
Cevennes  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  distinguished.  To  thebe 
must  be  added  the  Corsican  chain.  A  railway  over,  and  now  a  tun- 
nel through,  Mont  Cenis  leads  into  Italy.  The  Jura  range  lies  on  the 
Swiss  frontier.  The  Pyrenees,  already  described  (p.  61),  have  Mont 
Perdu  (10,994  feet)  their  highest  French  peak.  The  Cevennea  gene- 
rally run  in  a  rugged  range  N".  and  S.,  dividing  the  basin  of  the 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Rhone,  and  rising  in  Mont  Mezen  to  5,794 
feet.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne  run  to  the  N.W.,  and  in  a  diver- 
gent course  separ&te  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  and  present 
in  Puy^df-Sancy  (6,171  feet),  the  highest  peak  in  the  interior  of 
France.  Many  branches  of  these  run  in  various  directions,  the  most 
important  being  called  Ddmes,  of  which  Puy-de-D6me  is  4,806  feet  in 
height. 

FlaillS. — In  the  N.  E.  a  plain  may  be  traced  from  the 
borders  of  Belgium,  embracing  in  its  continuation  the  lower 
portions  of  the  river  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  to  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  province  of  Burgundy  is  also  level, 
or  slightly  undulating,  along  the  course  of  the  Saone. 

Minerals. — In  minerals  France  ranks  high.  There  are 
three  schools  of  mines — at  Pam,  founded  in  1783,  St.  EtiennCy 
founded  in  1816;  and  at  AlaiSy  founded  in  1845 — which 
supply  mining  engineers  for  the  country. 

Iron  is  abundant,  but  rather  far  from  the  coal.  St.  Etienne  is  one 
of  its  chief  centres.  Coal  is  found  in  five  fields  : — 1.  in  the  N.,  near 
the  Scheldt.  2.  In  the  centre,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Saone.  3. 
Betweesn  the  Loire  and  the  Ehone.  4.  In  the  valley  of  the  Chei^  5. 
In  the  S.,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Gard.  Lead  and 
Silver  are  found  in  Finisterre,  Ise're,  Puy-de-Ddme,  and  Loz^re. 
Manganese,  and  Arsenic  are  less  widely  diffused.  Bitumen  and 
Asplialt  are  also  found.  Slate  is  found  near  Ghjerbourg ;  and  excel- 
lent building  stone  near  Caen. 

Forests  are  still  very  extensive  and  very  carefully 
looked  after ;  indeed  one-seventh  of  the  surface  consists  of 
plantations.    On  the  mountain  sides  are  chestnut  and  beech, 
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with  the  oak  and  cork  tree  in  the  Pyrenees.  Timber,  and 
turf  in  the  marshy  lands,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
fueL    The  Landes  have  been  planted  with  pine  trees. 

Canals. — Since  the  introductioii  of  railways  canals  have  become  of 
very  little  importance.  The  Canal  du  Midi  unites  the  Garonne  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Canal  dn  Centre  unite  the  Rhone  and  Loiro. 
A  third  canal  runs  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  and  a  fourth  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Seine ;  a  fifth  runs  from  Brest  to  Kantes. 

Rivers. — France  has  four  great  rivers : — ^The  Seiner  Loire, 
Craronne,  and  Rhone,  The  drainage  of  the  country  may  be 
considered  under  four  basins : — ^The  Mediterranean,  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  English  Chani\el,  and  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhone  has  been  already  described  at  page  66.  The  Var  formed, 
until  1859,  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  The  Adonr, 
in  the  S.  W. ,  descends  from  the  Pyrenees  in  a  rapid  stream,  and 
enters  the  bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bayonne.  The  Gave  is  its  chief 
tributary.  The  Garonne  has  been  described.  The  Charante,  with  good 
navigation,  rises  in  the  hiU  of  Limousin ;  it  passes  in  a  very  ciruuitons 
course  Angoultoe,  Cognac,  and  Rochefort,  entering  the  sea  opposite 
the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  Loire  has  already  been  described,  page  62. 
One  of  its  tributaries,  the  Lot,  has  a  course  of  250  miles.  Many 
smaller  rivers,  such  as  the  Vllalne  and  Ome,  are  found  in  the  N.  W. 
The  Seine  has  already  been  described.  TheMame  joins  th»  Seine 
near  Paris,  after  a  course  of  200  miles.  The  Sure,  the  Olse  and  the 
Alsne  also  flow  into  the  Seine.  The  Sonune  flows  past  Amiens  and 
Abbeville,  and  reaches  the  English  channel  The  Scheldt  and  Mease 
flow  through  Belgium  to  the  North  Sea. 

Lakes. — France  has  no  lakes  of  importance,  save  the 
lagoons  found  near  the  Mediterranean  and  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Mineral  Springs. — No  country  in  'the  world  has  so 
many  mineral  springs.  Some  state  that  even  4,000  exist. 
The  best  known  are  those  at  Pau  and  Fichy, 

Coast  Line. — The  coast  line  probably  extends  over 
1,400  miles.  On  the  N.  E.  is  the  cape  GrisneZy  and  further 
W.  two  large  bays,  that  of  the  Somme  and  Seine,  and  still 
further  W.  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  beyond  which  is  the 
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bay  of  St.  Malo,  called  also  gulf  of  Bretagne.  The  island 
of  Ushant  lies  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  with  a  population  of 
2,300.  In  the  harbour  of  Brest  500  vessels  could  safely 
anchor.  BMe  Isle,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  with  rocky  cliffs 
but  a  fertile  interior,  was  taken  by  a  British  force  in  1761, 
and  held  till  1763.  Its  population  is  about  10,000. 
Noirrryyuiiers,  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  rich 
and  fertile,  with  salt  marshes,  and  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
Dim^  BS,  and  Oleron  are  the  largest  islands  near  this  coast. 
ES  is  a  good  fishing  station,  and  produces  much  wine.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  that  of  the  Garonne,  the  surface  is 
flat ;  the  remaining  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Spanish 
frontier  is  very  tame.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
formed  of  two  curves.  Here  are  the  Lerins,  two  isles  well 
fortified,  and  Hikes,  with  a  town  of  this  name  as  capital, 
which  is  an  active  little  port. 

Manufactures. — ^The  general  character  of  French 
manufactures  is,  that  they  are  more  for  luxury  than  use,  ex- 
hibiting great  variety,  combined  with  delicate  manipulation 
and  exqtiisite  taste. 

■ 

Linen  has  its  chief  seats  at  Lille,  Kouen,  and  St.  Quentin  (table 
linens).  Cotton  is  manufactured  at  Kouen.  WooUens  are  made  in 
many  places — ^Amiens  etc.  Silk  is  raised  in  many  of  the  S.  E.  de- 
partments, and  manufactured  at  Lyons  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Indeed  the  quantity  produced  in  the  country  is  quite  insuf- 
ficient, and  raw  silk  is  imported  from  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other  places. 
The  Lace  of  Valenciennes,  the  Porcelain  of  Sevres,  the  JeweUery  of 
Paris,  the  Gloves  of  Grenoble,  are  all  of  unrivalled  excellence.  Sur- 
gical and  Astronomical  Instruments  are  extensively  made  at  Paris. 

Agriculture. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  crops  of 
cereals,  which  are  produced  all  over  the  country,  the  pro- 
ducts of  France,  according  to  climate  and  productions,  may 
be  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

(1)  In  the  Northy  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of  the  S.  of 
SngUnd,  and  flax,  potatoes,  and  grain  are  largely  raised,  as  well  as 
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beet-rdot  for  the  sugar  mannfactare.  (2)  In  the  Centre^  where  the  sky 
is  less  cloudy,  the  viae,  so  carefully  tended  by  the  people,  becomes  an 
important  production.  The  chief  seats  of  the  champagne  wine  are 
Rheims  and  Chalons ;  of  Burgundy  wine,  Autun,  and  Dijon  ;  of  claret, 
the  district  inland  from  Bordeaux  ;  and  of  brandy,  Cognac.  (3)  In 
the  South  the  olive  and  fig  flourish  in  a  delightfully  clear  atmosphere, 
where  maize  also  is  produced.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  climate 
on  the  E.  is  much  warmer  than  on  the  W.  For  instance,  thd  vine  is 
only  found  on  the  W.  as  far  N.  as  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  while  on 
the  £.  it  almost  reaches  the  dOth  parallel.  While  maize  on  the  W.  is 
only  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  on  the  £.  it  reaches  almost 
as  far  N.  as  Strasbourg. 

Oommerce. — ^The  commerce  of  France  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  ranks  next  to  that  of  England,  and  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  wines,  brandies,  articles  of  taste 
and  luxury,  of  eggs  and  fruits,  silks  and  velvets,  constitute 
an  exten  sive  industry.  France  imports  raw  silk,  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  wool,  hardware,  timber,  coal,  etc. 

Education. — Though  France  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  establishments 
f 01;  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  chemistry,  surgery',  music,  astronomy^ 
etc.,  the  recent  lamentable  war  with  Germany  proved  her  education 
system  more  showy  than  profound,  particularly  in  the  all-important 
matters  of  a  people's  education— arithmetic,  penmanship,  and 
geography.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  extend  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  common  schools. 

Anlmalfl. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  tame  'animals,  wolves  ars 
numerous  in  the  mountainous  districts  ;  bears,  though  decreasing  in 
numbers,  are  still  met  with  on  the  highest  mountains.  The  chamois 
or  wild  goat,  the  ermine,  and  marmot,  are  found  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  In  the  woods  the  wild  boar,  roebuck,  fox,  squirrel,  add 
marten  are  numerous. 

Goloxdas. — In  Africa  the  French  possessions  consist  of  Algeria, 
Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  the  isles  of  Bowrhm  and  St.  Marie  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  Mayotte  with  its  dependencies,  portions  of  the  islaiM 
of  Madagascar,  and  stations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  :  total  area  95,000 
square  miles,  and  population  500,000.  In  America  are  Martinique  and 
Oftadaioupe  in  the  W.  Indies,  French  OuianOt  the  fishing  stations  St 
Pierre  and  Mctquelon  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  total  area  80,000 
square  miles,  population  ^P0,000.  In  Asia  are  Pondicherry,  Mahs, 
etc.  e  area  10,800  square  miles,  population  2^  millions.  In  the 
Pacific  the  Marquesas,  TahiU,  and  ifisio  Caledonia:  area  %560 
sqnave  njile^  population  about  84.000. 
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Spain  occupies  five-sixths  of ''  The  Peninsi^la,"  and  has  a 
surface  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  running  for  the  most 
part  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  plateau  in  the  centre. 
The  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  that  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
is  about  600  miles,  while  that  of  the  Mediterranean  is  712 
miles  in  length. 

It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  36^  and  43^  45'  N.  latitade,  and 
beween  3^  20'  and  9^  20^  W.  longit^de.  Its  greatest  length  is  560 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  380  miles.  Spain  is  bounded  on  the 
19 .  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  bay  of  Biscay  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  At* 
lantic  and  Portugal ;  on  the  K  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  S« 
by  this  sea  and  Atlantic.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  14  districts^ 
bat  flinoe  1833  the  division  has  been  into  48  provinces. 


Dlctricts. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

IGalida  , 

3  Astnrlas 

8  Basque  Btoh) 
vlnces       ) 

4  01dOa8tUe    . 

6  Azagon. 
e  Navarre 

7  Catalonia 

11,335 

4,086 

2,778 

1,880,552 
571,335 

459,000 

Santiago  on  the  Sar. 
Oviedo  on  the  Gijon. 

Bilbao  on  the  Nervion. 

25,565 

17,726 

4,450 

12,480 

1,691,297 
921,305 
300,000 

1,731,798 

fiurgos  on  the  Arianzon. 

Saragossa  on  the  Ebra 

Pampeluna. 

Barcelona  on  the  Mediter- 

8 Valencia 

8,883 

1,342,515 

ranean. 
Valencia  on  the  Guadala- 

• 

9  Hurcia  • 

10,440 
33,637 

621,728 
3,146,515 

viar, 
Mnrcia  on  the  Segura. 

11  Sstramadnra 

12  New  Castile  . 

13  Leon 

14  Islands . 

16,688 

27,882 

16,294 

4^981 

715,899 

1,493,234 

878,437 

535,068 

ver. 
Badajos  on  the  Guadiana. 
Madrid  on  the  Manzanares. 
Leon. 
Palma,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

lOet  the  capitaUt  their  position,  and  the  mnneaofthe  provinces  from 

the  ahove  Table,] 


1.  Gtalicia  contains  the  most  northern  point  of  Spain, 
Cape  Ortegal,  as  well  as  the  most  western,  Cape  FinLsterre, 

17 
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The  surface  is  mountamous,  and  has  the  most  irregolar  and 
indented  coast  line  in  ''The  Peninsula."  Wine,  fruits, 
wheat,  maiee,  timber,  and  flax,  are  the  chief  productions, 
and  linen  the  cbief  manufacture.  The  river  Mwhs  separates 
this  province  fi*om  Portugal.  It  is  divided  into  the  modem 
provinces,  Corutma,  iMgo^  Ormse,  and  Perdemlra — ^aU  inha- 
bited by  a  robust  and  athletic  race. 

Santiago  (30,000),  the  lairgest  town,  is  so  named  from  St.  Jaknesthe 
tSder,  the  patron  saant  of  Spain,  who  was,  it  is  said,  buried  in  its 
cathedraL    It  has  a  onirersity'.    The  chief  i^ade  is  in  onions. 

Comima  (20,000)  is  strong  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  vecy  extensive  cigar  manufactory,  and  actire 
trade.  Here  Sir  John  Moore  f^l,  fighting  against  the  French,  1809. 
The  Spanish  Armada  sailed  from  this  port,  1588.  Fsraol  (lfi,000),  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  same  bay,  is  one  of  tiie  tiiree  Spanish  naval 
arsenals.  Vigo  (8,000),  towiuds  the  south,  has  a  spacious  and  well- 
sheltered  harbour  town  :  much  injured  by  Drake,  1589.  It  was  at- 
tacked, and  several  galleons  sunk  in  the  harbour  by  Admiral  Rooke, 
1702.    Pontevedra  is  surrounded  with  fruit  trees  and  orchards. 

2.  Asturias  is  a  long  narrow  province  lying  along  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  mountain  range  for  its  soathem 
boundary,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  rise  to  10,000  or 
11,0Q0  feet,  and  exceed  the  Umit  of  the  snow  line.  Froim 
this  range  the  surface  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  sea. 
The  country  is  rich  in  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  jet»  coal, 
and  peat,  and  its  mountains  are  covered  with  forests.  Seve- 
ral fertile  valleyd  are  found  which  afford  .good  pasturage* 
Cider  is  the  oommon  beverage.    Oviedo  is  the  conesponding 

modem  province, 

Oviedo  (10,000)  stands  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  and  was,  when  the 
Moors  nourished  in  Spain,  the  residence  of  the  Christian  kings.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  a  university.   Gijon  (7»000),  on  the  coast,  is  its  port. 

3.  The  Basque  Provinces  are  situated  further  E.,  a 
portion  of  Old  Castile  coming  in  between  them  and  Asturias. 
A  small  rugged  triangular-shaped  district,  separated  firom 
France  by  the  river  Bidassoa,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Basque  population,  an  athletic  race,  who  speak  a  Isai- 
guage  different  from  Spanish.    The  mineral  wealth  is  very 
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important ;  and  flaiur  is  kigely.  lexported.  The  diBkiet  oor. 
responds  to  the  modem  proviooes  of  BiibaOf  St,  Sebastmif  and 
VUtoria^  sXL  mnch  iDJured  by  insurrectionary  movements. 

Bilbao  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  a  commodious  port ;  the  chief  place 
for  exporting  Spanish  wool  to  KngUnd. 

St.  Sebasttan  (8,000)  is  a  fortified  seaport,  which  was  stormed  and 
taken  1»y  Wellington,  from  the  French,  in  1813.  Vittoria  (11,000), 
an  inland  town,  was  the  scene  of  W^dlington'4  victory  orer  the  French, 
1313.  The  engagement  iraged  fiercely  for  six  howrs,  and  after  it 
Wellington  crosfcfl  oifer  into  Vt^upe,  |ieat  Inui,  -the  Biditssoa  being 
fordable  here  at  low  water.  Fontarab^k  is  a  frontier  fortress  on  the 
borders  of  France. 

4.  Old  OasUIe  ^now  Saniamder)  runs  inland  from  the 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
crossed  by  two  mountain  chains.  The  inhabitants  are  as 
indolent  as  they,  are  supercilious,  and  look  with  cpii- 
tempt  on  those  who  follow  ordinary  industry. 

Burgos  (15,000),  with  some  shady  walks  and  pleasant  gardens  in  its 
outlets,  is  an  old  and  decayed  dty,  with  one  of  the  most  richly  de- 
corated cathedrals  in  the  world.  Its  arehbishop  was  murdered  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  tomnlt.    It  has  manufaoturefi  of  fine  cloth. 

Santander  (20,000)  is  a  flourishing  seat  of  Spanish  conmierce,  having 
active  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  bther  places.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  and  some  tobacco  factories,  with  iron  Bnnes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  railway  eonneets  it  wiHi  Madrid.  It  eicports  wo^l  and. 
grain.  Valladolid  (20,000),  though  once  the  capital  of  the  country, 
is  now  a  cil^  of  little  importance.  It  has  a  university.  Here  Cokuoi- 
bna  died  in  poverty,  1506,  under  the  neglect  of  an  ungrateful  country. 
Paltnela  (10,000)  is  Miother  old  town  on  the  railway  just  mentioned. 
Sagoirla  (12,000),  in  the  midst  «f  good  sheep  pastures,  has  some  cloth- 
making.  La<araida,oatiie  monntains,  is  near  the. summer  palace 
of  the  Spanish  monarohs,  about  4,000  feet  above  aea-level  upon  the 
grounds  of  which  the  wild  boar  often  intrudes  even  at  the  present 
time. 

5 .  Aragon  extends  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  S. 
beyond  the  Ebro.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  forests  of 
oak,  beech^  and  pine.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  alum 
are  found ;  and  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  barley,  iitrith 
a  little  rice  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  are  raised.  Sara- 
gossay  Huesca,  Terudt  are  its  divisions. 
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SaragOBsa  (80^000),  the  capital,  is  an  old  town,  with  a  cathedral,  a 
nniveraity,  and  silk  and  cloth  factories.  It  is  memorable  for  a  siege 
by  the  French  in  1808-9,  when  the  women  fought  on  the  walls  like 
heroic  men,  yet  to  no  purpose. 

6.  Navarre  was  formerly  a  distinct  kingdom,  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  Three-fourths  of  the  surface 
are  mountainous,  the  remainder  containingvalleysand  plains. 
The  Ebro  is  the  chief  river.  Forests  cover  most  of  Uie  hill 
sides,  and  the  country  is  well  stocked  with  fish  and  game. 
Sheep-farming  is  extensive. 

Faznpeluna  (14,000),  the  capital  of  Navarre^  is  an  important  fortress 
at  the  foot  of  tiie  mountains,  with  a  bull-ring  which  can  contain  10,000 
spectators.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1813  from  the  French,  who 
had  held  it  from  1808. 

Tadela  (9,000),  on  the  Ebro,  has  a  cathedral,  and  some  manufactuies 
of  woollens  and  earthenware. 

7.  Catalonia,  in  the  N  JE.  extends  from  the  Mediteira> 
nean  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Cork  and  pine 
trees  are  abundant  S.  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants  are 
energetic  and  intelligent,  and  agriculture  is  more  advanced 
than  in  the  other  districts.  It  contains  four  modem  pro- 
vinces— Baredonaj  Girona^  Lerida,  and  Tarragona. 

Barcelona*  (260,000)  the  second  city  of  Spain,  stands  on  the  Hedi- 
temmean,  and  has  been  for  ages  a  place  of  importance.  It  has  at 
present  steam  communication  with  almost  all  the  ports  on  the  Medi> 
terranean.  Many  good  shops,  hotels,  and  public  buildings  adorn  the 
principal  streets.  Beatitif  ul  lace  is  made  in  the  ontleta^  fcom  which 
several  narrow  streets  radiate  towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  has 
a  university,  eight  colleges,  many  scientific  institutions  and  libraries. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  1705. 

Kataro  (13,000)  is  a  seaport  further  N. ;  Tarragona  (18,000)  and 
TOrtosa  (18,000)  are  ports  further  S.  Among  the  inland  towns  may 
be  named  Gerona  (8,000),  strongly  fortified,  resisted  the  French  very 
bravely,  1809 ;  Mauresa  (13,000),  a  n!ianufacturing  town  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa.    Beufis  (25,000)  stands  a  little 

*  Said  to  have  been  f  oimded  by  Hamilcar  Barca ;  hence  its  name. 
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inlaad  and  has  aotive  trade  in  (ulk  and  cotton.  YUdi  (14,000),  on  the  Tor, 
has  some  beautif  ol  specimens  of  arehitectore  of  the  middle  a^^es.  LeridA 
(15,000)  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  Clot  (13,000)  has  trade  with 
France. 

8.  Valencia  extends  along  the  coast  almost  from  the 
mouth  of  the  £bro  to  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Segura, 
but  not  running  far  inland.  Its  inhabitants  are  quick, 
gay,  and  fond  of  pleasure.  The  air  is  pure ;  but  sometimes 
the  pestilential  wind,  the  sohno,  prevails. 

Valeaola  (150,000)  stands  on  the  Gnadalaviar,  about  three  miles 
from  its  month,  and  is  a  very  busy  city,  being  the  centre  of  silk  and 
doth  manofaotures.  The  old  Moorish  walls  remain,  and  the  town  is 
entered  by  eight  gates.  It  is  called  '*  Valencia  the  Beautif  ol,*'  and 
has  a  fionrishing  university.    It  was  taken  by  the  French,  1812. 

AUoaate  (22,000)  stands  at  the  base  of  a  high  rock  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 280  miles  by  rail  from  Madrid,  of  which  it  is  the  port ;  ex- 
ports raisins,  mehe  (18,000)  has  great  indnstry  in  the  cultivation  of 
date  palm.  Alcoy  (25,000)  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  paper 
oigars  and  sugar  plums.  OrUiuela  (18,000)  stands  in  a  beautiful  dis- 
trict  called  '*The  Garden  of  Spain,"  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  550  years.  It  has  a  university.  Uvrrledro  (6,000)  is  famous 
for  its  Roman  antiquities  and  raisins.  OastOllon  (17,000)  has  active 
trade ;  also  manufacture  of  brandy. 

9.  Mlircia,  lying  S.W,  of  Valencia,  enjoys  a  delightful 
climate,  only  faulty  from  its  dryness.    But  little  advance 

has  been  made  in  industrial  pursuits  by  its  indolent  inhabi- 
tants.    It  contains  Murcia  and  Albaceie. 

Moroia  (25,000),  a  cathedral  city  on  the  Segura,  has  manufactures 
of  nitre  and  gunpowder.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  in 
1810. 

Carthagena  or  Oartagena  (30,000),  the  chief  of  the  three  Spanish 
naval  arsenals,  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  coast.  It 
has  giaas  and  smeltittg  works.  Lorca  (40,000)  has  linen  and 
saltpetre  factories.  Alliacete  (10,000)  has  trade  in  cattle  and 
grain.  Aima^nga  (8,000)  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Gal  way 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  1707. 

10.  Andalusia  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  districts  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Morma  moun- 
tains on  the  W.y  and  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  interior. 
It  is  watered  by  the  (Juadalquiver,  and  peopled  by  a  race 
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which  presenriBS  much  ot  the  Arabia  character.  The  cTimsle 
in  some  of  the  valleys  is  so  delightful  that  tlic  sngar-cane  and 
cotton  plant  grow.  Com,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil,  are  the  prin- 
cipal productions.     It  contains  eight  modern  provinces. 

SeVlUe  (150,000),  one  of  the  best  of  Spanish  cities,  stands  in  a  fine 
plaon  in  the  midsrfc  of  oliVe  and  orange  grovei^,  about  45  mde^  from  &e 
rirer's  month.  Axi  old  irallr  surroundB  the  city,  which  still  oonttdns 
a  Moorish  palacie,  a  Gothid  oathedrcd,  and  many  good  pubKc  buildingB, 
with  Roman  and  Moorish  remains.  It  has  immense  trade  in  oranges 
and  tobacco.     It  has  a  government  cannon  foundry. 

Gl^aHaula  (100,000)  is  sitoaled  on  a  phthi  renowncKl  for  iift  b^snty 
and  fertility,  and  is  said  to  contain  soni%  of  the  finest  S^pfecidieM  ci 
Moorish  architectttre.  It  has  a  nniversity,  and  nnmentyaid  dhardies, 
hospitals,  etc.  Malaga^  (100,000)  is  an  active  cottLmercial'port,  with 
trade  in  wine  and  driied  Mits.  It  was  held  by  the  Moors  froili  7)4 
-to  1487,  and  wa»  taken  by  1^€  French,  1810.  Goi^ovs  (60,0^)  fllMids 
on  the  Guadalquiver,  add  Was  oncd  the  capiiial  6f  the  Moors^  wheftf  it 
contained  doable  its  presenit  populittion.  It  was  long  n^t^  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  Icl^ther  caMed  CoitEoyad.  Oakliz  fTO.OOO)  ofa 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  is  a  Spanish  navat  statiotf  and'  free  port^  with  active 
Irade.  It  has  productive  salt  pits.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
English,  1596  ,*  but  in  1702  it  was  unstloeessfully  attacked  by  the  Duke 
oi  Ormond  and  Sir  G.  Rooke.  Taxtrn  (9,000)  i»  a  goodf  filing  town, 
and  exports  excellent  oranges.  Alg60ira8  (10,000^)  has  lineai  and 
cotton  factories,  and  overlooks  the  bay  of  Gibridtar.-  Zerel  (SOr^OOO) 
is  much  engaged  in  wine-making,  and  gave  its  name  to  Sherry.  FalOB, 
now  insignificant,  was  the  port  whence  Columbus  set  sail,  1492,  to 
discover  America  ;  and  San  Lucar  (16,000)  is  the  place  whence  Ma- 
gellan set  sail.     It  has  trade  in  wineanid  sail. 

11.  Edtt*dttiadtira  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  le^t  peopled 
provinces  in  Spain.  It  is  crossed  by  three  chains  of  moon- 
tains,  with  two  valleys  traversed  by  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 
Its  valleys  are  clad  with  rich  pastures^  and  its  hill-slopes 
with  woods.  On  the  hiile  in  sammBr,  and  in  the  valleys  in 
winter,  sheep  farming  is  extensively  carried  on.  It  con- 
sists of  two  provinces,  Badaj6s,  Cdceres. 

BadaJOB  (22,000),  a  strong  fortress,  stands  on  the  Guadianai  in  a 

▼ast  plain,  near  the  Portuguese  jfrontier.     It  has  manufactures  of  soap 

and  coarse  woollens.      In  1810  it  was  t&iken  by  the  iVenoh  alter  a 

•  Frdm  NoTembef  ito  KMtuutj  the  tesnyerfttiiire  is  10«  bfgber  &aa  .tfiat  Df  Nlflb,  of 
irhicbf  were  it  not  that  all  Spanish  cities  are  imperfectly  drained,  it  might  become 
a  snecessfiU  rival. 
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siege  of  two  montibs  ;  and  hiMriiig  besieged  it  lor  three  veeks  in.  1812 
Wellington  took  it  by  stonn,  after  a  dresKlf ul  oonfliot  with  the  French, 
in  which  he  lost  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Herlda,  higher  up  the  river,  though  once  large  and  populous,  is  now 
of  littiie  importance. 

12.  New  Castile,  embracing  elevated  plains^  intersect- 
ed by  mountain  choUis,  is  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  on  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 
Wheat  is  largely  raised.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Spain,  mules  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
iiihabitan6i  are  exceedingly  haughty,  use  a  kngnage  of 
great  pomposity^  and  are  too  proud  for  ordinary  industrial 
pursuits.  It  includes  the  new  provinces— -JlfcM^rii,  Toledo^ 
Ciudad  Real  or  La  Memeka,  €wn^^  and  Guadalaxwra. 

Uadrld  (390,000)  has  an  uninviting  aspect.  It  is  situated  on  an 
exposed  ptsteao,  %  170^  feet  above  sea  level,  being  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  entered  by  fifteen  gates.  It 
contains  many  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  public  walks,  foon^ 
tains,  richly  decorated  churches,  and  many  public  squares  and 
government  buildings.  It  has  a  university  of  considerable  reputation, 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fi^its,  four  theatres,  and  three  museums. 
Two  factories,  one  of  procelain,^  the  other  of  tapestry,  are  carried  on^ 
It  always  enjoys  a  pure  but  keea  air.  In  1526  li  treaty  was  made 
here  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  by  which  the  latter  wiff 
liberated  on  pajring  a  ransom.  In  1808,  it  waii  cDtered  by  the  French, 
who  held  it  uutU  1813. 

Abont  26  miles  N.W.  istiie  ^Mima^  a  magnificent  paliaoe  aad 
momatery,  erected  by  Philip  II.,  in  the  form  dE  a  gridiron*  and  eon* 
taimng  48  wine  cellars,  11,000  sqnare  windows,  1,860*  rooms,  and 
14,000  doors.    It  was  slightly  injured  by  fire,  .1872. 

Alcala  (4,000)  was  the  birth-place  el  Gervaates*  ToleAi  (16,000),  a 
very  old  town,  with  a  palace^  a  university,  and  a  cathedra],  was  kttg 
famous  tfxt  tts  sword  blades.  Talavera  (6»000>  was,  in  1809,  the  floeae 
of  a  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French,  under  Victor.  Cuenfia 
(8,000)  has  paper  nulls,  and  an  estaUishment  for  wai^ng  wool. 
ClndaA'Beal  (10,000)  is  an  oid  town,  with  tKwle  in  fruits  and  oiL 
Aliliftflft"^  (9^000)  contaias  the  richest  quicksilvev  mine  in  l^urope. 

13.  Leon,  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Douro,  extends 
from  the  Asturias  mountains  to  the  Sierra  d'Estrella^  con- 
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sisting,  in  many  places,  of  a  barren  tract.  A  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  differ  from  all  other  Spaniards,  and  are  known 
as  carriers  throughout  the  country.  They  are  called  Maror 
gates  or  Moorish  Goths,  and  still  retain  the  habits  of  the 
Moors.    It  consists  of  Lem^  Zwmma,  and  Salamanca. 

•  • 

Leon  (6|000)  is  a  yery  old  town,  gloomy  and  dirty. 

flalamanca  (13,000),  with  a  celebrated  oniTendty  and  many  fine  old 
buildings,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Wellington  oyer  the  French, 
1812.  It  has  the  largest  bull-ring  in  Spain.  Astorga  is  tiie  capital 
of  the  Maragatos.    Zamora  (12,000)  stands  on  the  Douro. 

14.  Islanda — The  Balearic  Islands  (anciently  noted  for 
their  slingers)  constitute  a  modem  province,  and  the  Canary 
Islands  another. 


Islands. 


Balearic. 
Majorca, 
Wnoroa, 
Ivlfla, 

Formentera, 
Cahrera, 


Area  sg.  mis, 


Population, 


1,360  250,000 

45,000 
20,000 
2,000 
Used  as  a  place  of  exile  by  Spiun. 


Capital 


Palma  (40,000). 
Port  Mahon  (13,000). 


Hajorca,  the  largest,  has  an  uneven  surface,  nicely  varied,  a  mild 
and  healthy  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  with  rich  pastures,  with  abundance 
of  fruits  and  some  wine. 

Wnorca,  with  similar  productions,  is  not  so  hilly  in  surface.  It 
was  held  by  the  British  from  1708  to  1758,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  French.  It  remained  under  Britain  from  the  peace  of  1763  till 
1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards ;  again  taken  by  Britain 
in  1798  ;  restoi«d  1802. 

Palma  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  group. 

Bort  Kahon,  in  Minorca,  exports  wine  and  fruit. 

SoUer  (10,000)j  in  Majorca^  exports  oranges  very  extensively. 

The  Oanary  Islands  are  seven  in  number— Tene- 
rife,  Qran  Ganaria,*  Fortaventora,  Gomera,  Lauzarote, 
Palma,  and  Ferro,  together  With  many  islets.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  240,000. 

«'So  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  large  dogs  therein."— PKny. 
Henoe  the  name  applied  to  the  whole  group. 
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nomas  (10,000),  on  the  ialaad  of  Gran  Gauftria,  is  tlie  commercial 
capital,  and  haa  a  good  harbour,  and  active  trade  in  wine,  dried  fmita^ 
and  otiier  prodaotions  of  the  iaiand. 

Teneriffe,  the  largest  island,  contains  the  capital  of  the  group,  Saata 
Cmi,  (9,000),  an  active  little  town,  at  an  attack  on  which  Nelson 
lost  his  arm.    Many  Teasels  call  here  for  snpplies. 

On  Teneiiffe  stands  the  celebrated  monntain  of  the  same  name, 
which  exhibits  on  its  sides  every  variety  of  vegetable  production. 

Railways  connect  the  capital  with  Alicante  and  Santander, 
and  Barcelona  with  Valencia,  ranning  along  the  coast.  A  railway 
mns  through  tiie  valley  of  the  Ebro,  connecting  Saragossa  with 
Bilbao.    From  Ck>rdova  lines  proceed  to  Malaga  and  Cadis. 

Mountains. — ^^  general  direction  of  the  mountains 
of  '^  The  Peninsula  "  is  from  £.  to  W.  Five  extezisive  ranges 
are  distingoished. 

The  Pyrenees,  with  their  continuation,  the  Astorias  monntains, 
mn,  with  little  interruption,  from  Cape  Creuse  to  Cape  Finisterre 
(an  elevated  blnff  olifif),  very  abrupt  towards  the  S.,  with  mgged 
features.    The  second  range  slopes  gradually  towards  the  N.,  bnt  is 
mnch  more  irregular  in  its  course,   commencing  a  little  S.  of  the 
month  of  the  £bro,  on  the  E.,  passing  N.  of  Madrid,  under  the  name 
of  (kutUktn  mountains,  and  further  W.,  the  Sierra  de  Oredoe,*  the 
Sierra  de  Oaict,  and,  in  Portugal,  the  Sierra  d^JSetrella,  terminating  in 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  The  third  range  neither  rises  so  high  nor  extends 
so  long  as  the  preceding.  It  lies  S.  of  the  Tagus,  separating  the  basin 
of  that  river  from  that  of  the  Douro,  and  is  called  the  monntains  of 
Toledo.    The  fourth  lies  3.  of  tilie  Ouadiana,  and  is  caUed  the  Sierra 
Morena,  which  is  crossed  by  several  streams  which  flow  to  the  Qua* 
dalqniver.    The  fifth  range,  which  has  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
Peninsula,  may  be  traced  from  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Cape  Palos,  nnder  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada,  The  snow-line 
on  this  monntain  is  about  9,509  feet  high ;  and  the  range  descends  in 
terraces  almost  to  the  sea  shore. 

Table-land. — ^The  plateau  in  the  interior  has,  in  Castile,  a  mean 
elevation  of  2,500  feet,  is  skirted  by  the  Asturias  mountains  on  tha 
north,  while  on  the  west  it  proceeds  to  the  frontiers  of  PortogaL 

Minerals. — Spain  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  is  found  in  Gra« 
nada  and  Mnrcia ;  copper  and  mangcmete  m.  the  same  districts;  irom 
is  found  aU  over  the  country ;  coal  in  many  places ;  the  richest 

*  Sierra  means  saw-like,  pte-^K  i^nted height;  Mrr^shog-haeked ;  sad  oi^iitfllf  a- 
a  needle ;  irM^adMssaoir  mooDtains. 
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quicigUper  mines  in  Europe  are  st  AlmadeA  $  tin  in  Galkdar ;  and 
Tfititffleasid  aeUi  in  Catalonia.  The  niMral  ireaUli,  for  want  of  good 
roads,  and  lack  of  local  enterprise^  is  very  little  dev^oped. 

VoteMa  of  cork  trees,  plantatums  of  oUtes,  and  groree  of  oranges, 
are  fonnd  in  some  districts ;  bat  in  general  the  aspect  of  tiie  country 
is  dreary.  Most  of  the  Spuiiarda  dilAike  treeir;  and  the  valaaUe 
loreetief  are  gradually  disappearing. 

Bivers. — ^The  Iberian  penmstda  slopes,  for  the  most 
part,  ton^ards  the  Atiantic^  The  rivers  fiowing  into  the' 
Kediteitanean  are — ^ 

The  Lols^gat,  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flows  into  the  sea  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Barcelona;  the  Sbro,  already  described ;  the  Guada- 
lavlar,  which  rises  in  Aragon,  and  flows  into  the  sea  aft- Valencia, 
after  a  cKrarSe  of  150  miies.  The  Jnoar  rises  in  tiie  E.  of  the  tabfeo 
land,  and  flows  nearly  S.  for  about  100  miles,  and  enters  the  .sea 
after  a  course  of  200  miles.  The  Segnra  is  further  S. ,  runs  through  a 
fertile  plain,  and  passes  Murcia  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rivers  betfween  Cape  Palos  and  Gitedtar  on  the  S. 
and  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  on  the  N.,  are  unimpiMant  : 
the  following  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic : — 

The  lliBllo,  which  rises  in  the  monntaitis  of  Galioia,  flows  S^  to  the 
town  of  Ouease,  tarns  S.W.,  and  after  fovmi&g  the  boondary,  for 
some  distance,  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  enters  the  8e%  after  a 
oonrse  of  160  mile&  The  JkmXQ  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Soria,  about 
3^  £  longitude.  It  is  formed  of  an  iadmekise  numbor  of  streams  from 
the  mooixtains  on  either  side.  Its  oonrse  is  westerly ;  but  on  the 
frohiiers  of  Portugal  it  runs  8.,  forming  the  boundary  for  60  miles ; 
again  taming  W.,  it  enters  the  sea  near  Oporto.  Zamora  i»  on  its 
banks.  It  is  subject  to  violent  floods.  The  Tagos  fans  been 
described  at  page  66^  The  Onadiaaa  rises  in  La  Maneha»  and 
iilter  flowing  about  120  mil^throagh  the  plaaiis»  deflects  to  thesoath, 
and  forms  the  Portuguese  boundary,  for  about  30  soilea  It  now 
SttteiB  Portugal,  but  near  its  month  a^in  flows  on  the  borders.  It 
is  about  450  miles  long  ;  atid  passes  Ciadad  i^eal*  Badajoe,  andRivas. 
Onada]q|d¥«r,  whieh  is  abomt  390  miles  long,  wateis  some  of  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Andahma,  passing  CoordOYft  and  Seville^  after  whieh  it 
makes  many  meanderings,  and  enters  the  8e%  two  swampy  iaianda 
being  formed:  at  its  month. 

Climate,  ftc. — The  climate  varies  greatly.  In  winter  the  cold  is 
very  eeven^  and  rain  and  snow  are  frequent.  The  average  rain-fall 
in  the  S.  and  on  the  W.  coast  is  from  25  to  35  inches  i  b«t  in  tiie 
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centre  of  the  conntry  only  10  inches.     In  Andalasia,  a  pestilential 
wind  called  aolano — ^thejsirocco  of  Italy— withers  vegetation. 

Lakes.— Hardly  any  lakes  are  found  in  Spain. 

Go^t  Une.— On  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  the  coast  is  straight 
and  unbroken,  with,  only  a  few  little  inlets  called  na«,  ai  the  mouths 
of  sittall  riters.  On  the- W.  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  many  fine  bays 
and  s^nM  small  rocky  islands.  On^  t&0  S.  W.  the  Atiantie  coast  is  )o^ 
and  sai)dy,  and  in  some  plfiees  eren  twatepy.  itniamfox  is  a  proitt- 
nent  cape  in  Andalusia,  off  which  Nelson  defeated  tl^e  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  yictoiy,  1805.  From 
Gibraltat  to  Cape  Falos  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  few  inlets ;  but  from 
tMs  p(Ah\l  neM  to  AHcante  a  low  coast  is  again  seen,  and  thence  to  the 
iiu)l(t&of  the'EbttfiftTanesmdch}  to#ard»  tlie  coast  of  fV^ce  it 
lOse^TaHes  eonaid^zaUy,  with  two  good  bays,  Barcelona  aod'Bosaa. 

M!atntfiicti0re8.— ^he  manufactures  of  Spain  ai^  unimportant.  Silk 
n  fliAde  at  YalenciA  ;  linen  in  the  N.  W.  ;  and  imes  in  many  pjkcesi 

AgTlcnlture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  the  most  primitive  me- 
thods^Of  tillage  being  siall  in  gjeneral  um«  The  iiihabitdnts,  like  thdse 
ol  iBoet  wairm  ootmtriesy  «e6  endowed  with  very  Httk  enei^. 

Commerce.  — The  commerce  of  Spain  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Wines, 
fruit,  corkwood,  onions,  Marino  wool»  and  cattle^  are  largely  exported; 
minerals,  to  a  limited  extent* 

fidiicatiO&. — A  re^lar  system  of  elementary  instruction  has  been 
lately  adopted  in  the  primary  schools.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  tends  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  education. 

G61oale8.— St)ain  possesses  tiie  floUowing  ooloMal  ^possessions ; — The 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Forto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies  ^  the  Ftnlij^ine 
and  Ladrone  islands  in  Asia ;  Fernando  Fo,  Tetuan,  etc.,  in  Africa^ 

Andorrd — ^This  little  republic  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  adjoining  Ari^ge,  occupying  a  very  picturesque 
district,  containing  much  iron  Qre.  It  is  ruled  by  two  pre- 
sidents, one  appointed  by  France,  the  other' by  the  Spanish 
bishop  of  TTrgel,  with  a  council  of  twenty-four  members. 
The  capital  is  Andorri  \  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
iron  manufacture,  with  a  little  agriculture.  Smuggling  is 
much  practised. 
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Gibraltar  is  a  projection  from  the  Spanish  mainland, 
going  as  far  S.,  save  five  miles,  as  Tarifa  point,  the  most 
southerly  land  of  Europe.  To  the  coast  line  of  Andalusia, 
the  ''  Eock  "  of  Gibraltar  (1,439  feet),  which  la  about  three 
miles  in  length,  is  attached  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  only  landing  place,  on  the  W.,  where 
Gibraltar  bay  makes  a  circular  sweep ;  and  craggy  rocks 
are  on  the  other  sides.  On  the  inaccessible  rocks  the 
monke]^  scamper  about  and  afford  amusement  to  the  gani- 
8on«-the  only  place  in  Europe  where  they  are  found  wild 
The  fortifications  are  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock,  rendering  it 
by  far  the  strongest  fortress  in  Europe.  Convict  labour  is 
largely  used  on  the  works. 

Oibraltar  (15,000)  conadstaof  three  streetB  ranniDg  patsUel  to  each 
other,  the  longest  being  about  a  mUe  in  length.  Eveiy  day  may  be 
Been  in  the  town  a  mixture  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  European 
nations.  There  are  no  fresh  water  springs,  and  the  only  supply  is  the 
rainfaU ;  hence,  in  the  hot  season,  from  July  to  November,  epidemics 
have  often  preyed  on  the  inhabitants.  In  1462  it  was  taken  from  the 
Moors.  In  1704  it  was  taken  by  Sir  O.  Rooke,  and  in  1779  it  was 
gallantly  defended,  against  a  combined  attack  of  France  and  Spun, 
by  General  Elliot,  created  Lord  Heathfield.  The  blockade  lasted  until 
1782.  About  1,000  guns  are  now  mounted  on  the  fortifications,  one 
of  which  is  fired  every  evening,  and  the  draw-bridge  from  the  main- 
land drawn  over.    It  is  a  free  port. 


PORTUGAL. 


Portugal*  partakes  in  its  entirety  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  Spain,  abeady  sufficiently  given  in  detaiL  Though 
once  important,  and  holding  Brazil  as  a  colony,  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  least  influential  country  in  Europe. 

*  To  the  PortDgueie  is  Justly  doe  the  development  of  modern  miritlme  diaooTsry, 
commenced  in  the  14th  century. 
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It  is  about  iiSO  imles  long,  and  134  broad,  and  lies  between  th» 
paiallelBof  45°  S^  aiadiS^  55^  N.  latitude ;  and  between  the  meridians 
of  6®  16' and  9«  30*  W. 

The  following  are  its  divisions  ; — 


Old  Provinces. 

New  Provinces. 

Algarve,  > 

Faro, 

(Beja, 

JUenteJo, 

<Evora, 

( Fortal§gre, 

<^  Lisbon, 

•<  Santarem, 

(Leiria, 

f  Castello-Branco 

Guarda, 

Belxa, 

^  Visen, 

Goimbra, 

LAyeiro, 

Tza»«0-lEonte8, 

(Villa  B.eal 
\6raganza, 

Entre-Donro-e- 
Mlnho, 

^Oporto, 

-^Braga, 

(Viana, 

Capitals. 


Faro  (9,000),  on  the  Douro, 

Beja  (6,000> 

Evora  (15,000). 

Portal6gre  (6,000). 

Lwdon  (340,000). 

Santarem  (8,000),  on -tiie  Tagos. 

Leiria,  (3000),  on  the  Liz. 

Castello'Branco  (6,000). 

Guaida  (3,000). 

Visen  (10,000). 

Covmbra  (14,000)  on  the  Mondego 

Aveiro(5,000). 

Villa  Real  r6,000).1 

Braganza  (6,000).  * 

Oporto  (100,000),  ontheDonro. 

3rag«  (17,000),  on  the  Cavado. 

Viana  (8,000),  on  the  Lima. 


[The  towns  printed  in  italics  are  the  capitals  of  the  old  fHrovinoes.] 
PoM  oui  on  the  map  the  provinces  and  the  position  of  th&r  eapitais^ 

TOWNS.— Lisbon  is  very  nicely  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  in  the  midst  of  delightfid  scenery.  The  part  of  the  town 
bnilt  since  the  great  earthquake  is  weU  laid  out  ;  but  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  narrow  .streets  abound.  Among  the  public  build* 
ings,  the  royal  palaces  and  convents  are  the  most  striking.  In  1755 
a  great  earthquake  destroyed  most  of  the  city,  60,000  inhabitants 
having  perished.    It  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe. 

Oporto  stands  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
I>ouro.  It  consists  of  many  broad  streets  with  some  narrow  ones— • 
11  public  squares,  a  cathedral,  theatre,  mint,  etc.  Its  immense  wine- 
cellars  are  unequalled;  wine  being  the  chief  export.  About  3d 
English  houses  are  in  the  city.  It  gave  its  name  to  Port.  In  1832 
it  was  considerably  injured  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro.    Bra^  is  the 
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aeal;  of  ibe  pnoMfce  ol  Portugal,  and  has  trade  iirkatm  jewalUry,  and 
omtleiy.  Evora,  a  walled  town,  has  manufaotuves  of  hardi^are  and 
leather.  Colmbra,  picturesquely  built  on  a  hill,  ig  tiid  neat  of  the  only 
nniversity.  It  is  an  old  town  of  some  historical  interest.  Setubal  is 
a  flourishing  port. 

Surface. — Three  chains  of  mountains  enter  from  Spain — the  Sierra 
d'EstreUa  (starry  mountain  range),  rising  about  7,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  indluding  the  hills  Torres  Vedrda,  of  historical  celebrity 
as  tiieo^tpe  of  Weltington's  lines,  1810.  A  seoond  range  fubs^.  of 
the  Tagus,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Espichel.  The  Sierra  Morena 
of  Spain  terminates  at  Cape  St,  Vincent,  off  which  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  defeated  by  Sir  J.  Jervis  (1797),  f^terwards  Lord  3t. 
Vincent. 

Between  these  ranges  extensive  valleys  lie,  most  of  wiiich 
are  fertUe ;  and  along  most  of  the  rivers'  banks  the  scenery 
is  wild  and  picturesque.  Algarvt  is,  generally  speaking, 
sandy.  Alentejo  is  dull,  with  a  varied  surface,  sparsely 
peopled.  TraZ'OS'Mmles  is  wild  and  picturesque.  Estr&- 
madura  is  finely  diversified.  Beira  is  rdther  mowtainous. 
Entre-Douro^'Minho  is  tbe  best  tilled,  most  thickly  in- 
habited, and  most  fertile  of  all  the  provinces. 

Mountains  and  Rivers. — These  have  been  already  sufficiently  re- 
ferred to  when  treating  of  Spain.  The  only  river  which  has  its  entire 
couroeiix  PiOrtugal  is  the  if on<£e^o. 

The  FtoductlonB  are  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  Minerals  in- 
dnde  lead^  copper,  iron,  tin,  salt^  coal,  slate,  .and  miurble.  Agriculture 
is  very  much  neglected,  but  crops  of  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  and 
flax  are  raised.  Cattle  are  numerous,  and  mules  and  donkeys  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden.  The  Forests  of  cork,  oak,  and  pine  are  extensive. 
The  Manw/deturee  consist  of  Vine,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  a  Httle 
woollens  and  linens.  Very  much  fruit,  oil,  and  wine  arie  exported. 
Almost  all  the  trade  of  the  country  is  witi^  England. 

RaUwBjB  connect  the  capital  with  Oporto,  Badajos,  fieja,  and  fivora,  - 
and  some  exoeUent  roads  have  recently  been  made. 

Polonies. — Angolai  Benguel%  Mozambique  Coast,  Cape  Yerd 
Islands,  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  lales,  in  Africa.  Goa^  Damaun, 
Diu,  and  Macao,  in  Asia. 

The  Azores  and  Madeira  Isles  belong  to  Portug{i.l. 
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.  THE  KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 

Italy  m^y  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts — ^the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  islands.  The  length  from  the  Alps  to  Cape  Spartivento 
is  750  miles ;  and  the  breadth  varies  from  330  miles  at  the 
north,  to  about  100  miles  in  the  centre,  and  15  miles  at  the 
Gulf  of  Squillace.  Italy  is  the  central  projection  of  Southern 
Europe.  It,  has  been  often  styled  '*  The  Garden  of  Europe,** 
from  its  delightful  climate ;  and  its  shape  closely  resembles 
that  of  a  high-heeled  boot.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
36^  35'  and  47*  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  6*»  35'  andl8«  35'  E. 

Itsjy  has  gradually  grown  out  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy,  to  which 
was  added,  in  1720,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  kingdom. 
In  1815,  the  pcovinee  of  Q«noa  was  added  ;  and  in  18d9,  the  Aiurtriati 
province  of  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  **  Sardinia,"  which,  in  turn,  gave 
up  Savoy  and  Nice  to  Fr^noe.  In  the  leUowitig  year,  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,* 
and  the  papal  provinces  of  Romajgna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marshes,  were 
added,  and  the  capital,  which  had  hitherto  been  Turin,  was  transferred 
to  Flonence.  In  1866,  the  province  of  Venetia  was  ceded  by  Austria ; 
and  in  1870,  the  P^miI  States  were  all  annexed^  Fiiui^,  in  ^71 ,  the 
kiqg  and  parliament  made  Rome  their  residence. 

The  Plain  of  Lombardy,  traversed  by  the  Po  for  250  miles,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  thickly  inhabited,  well  watered  by  this  river  and 
many  streams  which  rush  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  This  div 
trict,  which  is  subject  to  malaria,  is  known  under  three  names— - 
Maremma  in  the  K.,  Campagna  di  Rtymo,  in  the  centre,  and  Pontine 
Marshes  in  the  S.  Italy  (peninsular)  .is  traversed  by  the  Apennines, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  slopes — one  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  other  towards  the  Adriatic.  The  islands  and  islets  will  be 
described  further  on* 


*  This 'kingdom  comprehended  the  S.  of  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the 
name  was  adopted  In  1815,  when  Naples  was  incorporated  witjti  the  Island  of  Sicily. 
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The  following  is  a  popnlar  division  of  Italy : — 


• 

TroTinces. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population, 

Capital 

1  Piedmont* 
a  Genoa 

4  Venetla 
6  BmUia 
6  TbelEanlies . 
T  Umbrla 

8  Tnecany 

9  Naples 

10  Papal  PtoTS.. 

11  BicUy 
19  SarOlnla 

12,777 
1,588 
6,644 
9,995 
8,600 
3,000 
3,600 
8,418 

33,607 
4,555 

10,425 
9,359 

3,000,000 

700,000 

2,998,181 

2,603,099 

2,146,567 

880,000 

513,019 

1,826,830 

6,787,289 

723,161 

2,392,414 

588,064 

Turin  on  the  Po. 
Genoa  on  the  G.  of  Genoa^ 
Milan  on  the  Olona. 
Venice  on  the  Adriatic. 
Parma  on  the  Parma. 
Ancona  on  the  Adriatie. 
Perugia  on  the  Tiber. 
Florence  on  the  Amo. 
Naples  on  the  Naples  Bay. 
Rome  on  the  Tiber. 
Palermo  on  Mediterranean. 
Cagliari  on  the  G.  OagliarL 

[Point  out  on  in<q>  the  capitaU  qf  the  provisieea  and  ^^poeUicn.] 

The  total  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  above  pro- 
vinces are  subdivided  is  73 — ^the  names  of  these  we  thinkit 
unneoessaiy  to  give  in  such  an  elementary  work* 

1,  Piedznont  is  traversed  by  many  branches  of  the 
Alps,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  form  a  natural  barrier  be- 
tween it  and  France  and  Switzerland.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Po  and  many  of  its  tributaries  ;  and  produces  maize, 
silk,  wine,  fruit,  and  olive  oil  The  railway  liters  fix>m 
France  through  the  Mount  Genis  Tunnel,  completed  1871. 

Turin  (22,000),  with  a  fionrishing  nniversity,  has  extensive  silk  and 
velvet  mannfactnres.  It  has  some  good  palacesi  libraries,  churches, 
theatres,  together  with  an  observatory,  and  a  bdtanic  garden.  It  has 
frequently  been  attacked  by  the  French  and  Austrians  in  their  rivaliy 
for  supremacy  in  Italy. 

Oasale  (20,000)  has  some  good  public  buildings,  and  manofactures 
of  silk  twist  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  llessandxia,  or  Alezandiia, 
(40,000)  is  very  sbrongly  bmlt^  and  has  extensive  silk  trade. 


•  FUd, "* foot;  Jfoni;  «'iiiQ«BtaiiL" 
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mumaOf  2  milai  diitant,  is  the  pkce  where  Napoleon  I.  defeated 
the  Aiutriaxifl,  1800.  HoTani  (18,006),  with  a  huqge  grain  and  rice 
market,  k  the  place  where  the  Anstrians  defeated  the  Sardinians,  1849. 
Vteeem  (18,000)  and  Ooni  (20,000)  have  good  cathedrals.  Koniflovl 
(18,000),  with  silk  and  worsted  factories,  was  the  scene  of  a  victoi^ 
of  Napoleon  oyer  the  Sardinians,  1796.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French, 
1799.  Aosta,  in  an  Alpine  valley,  is  in  the  midst  of  pine  forests,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  iron  mines.  Soul  (4,000)  has  many  old  ruins, 
with  iron  and  marble  quarries  in  the  vidnity. 

«  2.  G(enoa  lies  S.  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  and  along 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  chain  of  the  Apennines 
curves  through  it  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  unless  near  the  shore  of  the  gulf;  but  on  the 
hill-slopes  there  are  fine  forests  and  good  pastures.  The 
chief  productions  are  silk,  wine,  figs,  oil,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  aloes,  marble,  and  slate.  The  people  are  hardy 
and  industrious. 

Qenca  (130,000),  a*  free  port,  stands  in  the  form  of  a  small  circle 
around  the  harbour,  with  the  Apennines  rising  behind.  The  city  is 
beautifully  built,,  and  contains  fine  pidaces,  gardens,  churches,  and 
convents,  though  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow.  It  has  a  univer- 
sity and  some  good  schools.  There  is  considerable  export  of  olive 
oil,  silk,  rice,  etc.  It  was  taken  by  thelVencb  in  I797f  and  given  to 
Sardinia  1815.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  bom  in 
Grenoa. 

Chtavarl  (11,000)  has  manufactures  of  light  willow  chairs.  BapaUo 
has  lace  and  oil  factories.  Bpezsia,  an  arsenal,  on  a  fine  bay,  is  the 
terminus  of  the  cable  over  to  Corsica.  Novi  (12;000),  on  the  road 
from  Genoa  to  Turin,  is  surrounded  by  mulberry  trees.  Here  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  1799,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated 
by  the  Austro-Bussians.    Savona  (20,000)  is  an  active  port 

3.  Lombardy  stretches  from  Piedmont  to  Yenetia,  and 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  contains  part  of  Lakes  Como 
and  Garda.  Much  dairy  produce  is  raised  (including  the 
famed  Parmesan  cheese),  and  exuberant  com  crops.  About 
seventeen  millions  of  mulberry  trees  are  reared  in  this  pro- 
vince for  the  silk-worm. 

Milan  (220,000)  stands  on  a  plain  between  the  Adda  and  Ticino. 
It  is  equaUy  remarkable  for  historical  associations  and  architectural 

18 
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heaxAj ;  its  ibeeU  are  wide,  paUic  bnfldiBgi  elegm^  incfaidiiig  ft 
white  marble  cathedral,  opera  hooae,  and  a  libraiy.  It  is  a  great  aeat 
of  the  fine  arte,  and  has  many  charitable  iiwtitiitioiiB.  The  city  has 
a  lirely  and  gay  appearance.  Its  mapnfactnrBs  coosiBt  of  ailk,  fire- 
arms, and  hardwarei  In  1815,  it  was  attached  to  Austria;  but  in 
1859,  the  inhabitants  drove  the  Anstiians  ont  of  the  town.  Farla 
(SOfOOO)  is  a  decayed  city  cm  the  Tidno,  with  a  nniTersity.  Here, 
in  1525,  Fran<»s  L  of  France  was  defeated  by  Charles  V.,  and  made 
prisoner.  Lodi  (18,000),  the  seat  of  much  trade  in  cheese,  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  of  Napoleon  1.  over  the  Anstrians  in  1796.  Ber- 
gamo (40,000)  has  silk  trade,  and  a  large  annual  fair.  It  gave  its 
name  to  a  perfume  called  Bergamot.  Brescia  (40,000),  with  a  cathe- 
dral, has  many  Homan  antiquities.  Como  (18,000),  on  the  lake,  has 
silk  and  cloth  trade.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
8olf  erlno  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  over 
the  Austrians,  in  1859.  Cremona  (30,000),  on  the  Po,  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  violins.  Monza  (20,000)  has  a  palace,  cathedral,  and 
many  public  buildings.  In  one  of  its  churches  is  deposited  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy. 

4.  Venetia  lies  beyond  the  Mincio  and  the  lower  conrse 
of  the  Po,  embracing  some  of  the  Alpine  highlands,  and 
bordering  upon  the  Tyrol.  Along  the  Adriatic,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  the  country  is  level,  and  much 
traversed  by  canals  and  rivers,  which  bring  down  great 
quantities  of  sediment.  This  district  is  very  fertile,  well- 
cultivated,  and  exceedingly  productive. 

Venetia,  once  a  famous  republic,  extended  some  distance  inland ; 
but  not  so  far  as  the  modem  province.  This  republic  consisted  at 
first  of  Italian'ref ugees,  who  in  the  fifth  century  fled  from  the  scourges 
of  Attila.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  become  one  of  the  first  maritime 
and  commercial  powers,  with  extensive  foreign  possessions,  including, 
at  one  period,  the  Morea,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Dalmatia.  It  was 
governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  (doge— dux  »dUke),  who  became  the 
minion  of  a  few,  and  whose  government  became  an  example  of  tyranny 
and  corruption.  Napoleon  I.  overthrew  its  government  in  1797,  and 
in  1815  it  was  handed  over  to  Austria,  by  which  this  province  waa 
ceded  to  Italy  in  1866. 

Venice  <1 20,000)  occupies  a  cluster  of  72  islands  in  the  midst  of  a 
lagoon,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  by  night  of  a  floating  city.  A 
railway  bridge  of  200  arches  links  it  with  the  continent ;  and  canals 
are  used  instead  of  streets,  the  gondolas,  or  boats,  serving  as  carriages* 
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The  real  streets  are  yery  narrow.  The  tide  rises  two  or  three  feet 
in  the  canals,  often  producing  at  its  ebb  a  very  disagreeably  stench. 
The  square  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  most  admired 
by  foreigners.  An  arsenal,  dockyard,  and  palace,  all  little  used,  are 
imposing  monuments  of  its  former  greatness.    It  is  a  free  port. 

Padua  (55,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  in  ^hich  Galileo  was  a 
professor ;  has  a  botanic  garden,  a  cathedral,  and  a  imblic  library. 
Vlcenza  (30,000)  is  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  silk  trade. 
It  has  also  trade  in  corn,  wine,  linens,  and  woollens.  Adria,  though 
formerly  on  the  coast,  is  now  13  miles  inland.  It  gave  its  name  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  famous  Quadrilateral,  considered  impregnable, 
consists  of  the  fortresses— Mantua  (30,000),  on  an  island  in  the 
Mincio,  is  entered  by  five  gates,  and  is  beautifully  built.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  university,  some  elegant  churches,  two  synagogues,  and 
trade  in  silk,  leather,  and  paper — ^taken  by  the  !French  1797 ;  Allies, 
1799,;  near  it  Virgil  was  bom ;  PescUara  (3,000)  stands  where  the 
Mincio  leaveslake  Garda.  Verona  (30,000),  also  entered  by  live  gates,  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  good  dye-works  and  silk-mills.  A  congress 
was  held  here  of  the  Europeon  powers,  in  1822,  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia  on  Turkey :  Legnago,  like  Verona,  stands 
on  the  Adige,  and  is  the  fourth  fortress. 

5.  iEmilia  embraces  the  district  between  the  Apennines 
and  Adriatic.  It  includes  the  late  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modmay  with  a  portion  of  the  once  Papal  States. 

Parma  (50,000)  is  a  town  of  ancient  date,  with  a  university  (sup- 
pressed 1831),  and  cathedral,  both  of  considerable  merit. 

Ptaoensa  (30,000)  stands  on  the  Po,  and  is  a  handsome  city,  with 
good  public  buildings.  Modena  (20,000)  has  some  good  colleges  and 
schools.  Begglo  (20,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Ariosto  and  Gorregio. 
Bologna  (110,000)  is  a  large  city  connected  with  Florence  by  a  rail- 
way ;  has  trade  in  silk,  glass,  etc. ;  it  has  also  a  university,  etc.,  etc. 
Perrara  (25,000)  is  a  walled  town,  with  a  university,  but  little  trade. 
Ravenna  (50,000),  though  five  miles  inland,  was  once  a  seaport  of 
importance— was  last  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  chief  station 
for  the  fleet.    Biffilnl  ^20,000)  is  a  decayed  port  further  to  the  south. 

6.  The  Marches  formerly  belonged  to  the  States  of 
the  Church.  They  lie  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic.    The  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Ancoma  (i5, 000)  is  an  active  commercial  port,  among  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  many  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Turks,  all  engaged  in  trade.  It 
has  some  Koman  remains.    1   exports  grain. 
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Loreto  has  a  magnificent  church  which  is  much  frequented  by 
devotees.  ITrliIno,  the  birthplace  of  Raphael,  is  now  noted  for  its 
painted  pottery,  called  Majolica. 

7.  Umbria  is  an  inland  district,  occupying  the  upper 

basin  of  the  Tiber,  and  traversed  by  the  Apennines. 

Femgla  (18,000)  stands  80  miles  N.  of  Rome,  with  a  nniversity  and 
some  silk  trade.  A  few  miles  distant  stands  the  lake  of  Sancedram, 
on  whose  shores  Hannibal  defeated  the  consul  Flavius  b  c.  217. 

8.  Tuscany  lies  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  distance  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles,  level 
towards  the  sea,  elevated  in  the  interior,  but  generally  very 
fertile.  Here  the  best  olive  oil,  is  profusely  produced  from 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  which  is  widely  cultivated.  Straw 
plait,  for  straw  hats,  is  made  extensively.  The  Amo  and 
Ombrone  are  the  chief  rivers ;  and  the  low  lands  near  their 
banks  are  subject  to  malaria.  The  island  of  EBa  lies  a  few 
miles  off  the  coast.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I. 
in  his  exile  in  1814. 

Florence  (115,000),  called  "  Florence  the  Beautiful,"  is  situated  in 
the  Garden-valley  of  the  Amo,  about  fifty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  eight  gates.  It  possesses 
many  spacious  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  libraries,  and  churches — a  sjden- 
did  cathedral,  a  ducal  palace,  etc.  Its  manufactures  include  silks, 
carpets,  straw  hats,  porcelain,  and  jewellery.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Florence  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  republic.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Dant^,  and  of  Leo  X. 

Areno  (11,000),  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  once  important,  is 
now  a  decayed  town.  Leghorn  (100,000),  the  port  of  Florence,  is  a 
town  of  great  commercial  importance.  Ship-building,  is  actively 
carried  on,  and  great  numbers  of  **  Leghorn  hats"  are  exported.  It  is 
a  free  port.  Flsa  (50,000)  with  a  university,  has  some  fine  public  build- 
ings, but  a  declining  trade.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  '  *  leaning  tower,  '* 
which  is  188  feet  high,  and  diverges  fifteen  feet  from  perpendicularity. 
Lncca,  (65,000),  with  good  baths,  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  and  has  trade 

in  oil  and  silk.     Biena  (7,000)  has  a  university  and  renowned  marble 
quarries. 

9.  Neapolitan  Provinces  include  the  whole  of  the  S. 

of  the  Peninsula^  and  with  great  natural  advantages  com- 
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bine  a  fine  climate  and  lozoiiant  productions ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  very  poor  and  very  inactive.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  maize,  olives,  wine,  and  fruit,  with  plenty  of 
fish  around  the  coast.  It  contains  two  of  the  four  active 
volcanoes  of  Europe,  VesmiuSy  and  StromboU  on  an  island 
near  the  coast.  The  island  of  IsdUa  lies  off  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  pelds  sulphur. 

VaplM  (450,000)  is  the  largest  city  of  Italy.  It  stands  on  a  beau- 
tif ul  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  sfcudded  witii  villas,  olive  and  orange 
groves,  vineyards  and  orchards,  with  nice  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  and  the  number  of 
public  edifices  rather  below  the  average.  It  is  computed  that 
30,000  beggars  are  in  Naples.  The  industry  consists  in  silk,  cotton, 
and  cloth  manufactures,  and  fishing,  with  trade  in  fmits,  essences, 
and  wine. 

Oapua  (9,000),  on  the  coast,  is  strongly  fortified— the  scene  of 
Hannibal's  victory  B.C.  215.  Oaeta  (13,000)  is  another  stronghold  on 
the  coast,  the  refuge  of  the  Pope  in  1848,  and  of  Francis  II.  in  1860, 
when  he  was  driven  from  Naples.  Salerno  (29,000)  is  further  N.  on 
the  coast,  with  exceUent  oranges ;  and  Beggio  (20,000)  is  the  port  for 
the  island  of  Sicily.  It  exports  citrons,  oranges,  and  oil  Taranto 
(27,000)  is  an  old  town,  now  decaying.  Brlndlsl  (10,000)  is  now  the 
port  of  embarkation  on  the  way  to  India.  Persons  can  go  by  train 
from  Calais  through  the  Mont  Oenis  tunnel  to  Brindisi,  thence  they 
take  shipping  for  Alexandria.  Bazl  (18,000),  and  Barlettl  (22,000), 
are  also  active  ports.  Foggla  (35,000)  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  corn, 
cheese,  cattle,  and  wool.  Aq^Ula*  the  birthplace  of  Sallust,  and  tfola> 
where  Augustus  died,  and  where  bells  were  first  used  in  churches, 
are  small  towns.  Aipino  was  the  birthi^ace  of  Cicero.  Fortlci,  near 
the  site  of  Herculaneum,  and  the  ports  Otranto  and  OaUlpoU*  are 
small  towns  with  local  trades. 

10.  iPapal  Provinces,  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  lie  along  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  S.  of  Rome, 
as  far  as  Gaeta,  and  N.  of  it  about  the  same  distance. 
In  the  S.  are  the  Pontine  Marshes^  very  unhealthy,  and  much 
needing  drainage.    The  industry  is  not  much  developed. 

Borne  (200,000),  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  once  the 
mistress  of  many  nations,  stands  about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.      The  walls  extend  outside  the  city,  and  have  a  circuit  of 
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15  miles.  The  chief  street  is  the  Cono,  which  is  long  and  wide :  bnt 
many  of  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  public  buildings 
are  superb— the  Vatican,  the  residence  of  the  Popes,  contains  the 
richest  collections  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  with  a  library  and  MSS. 
in  all  languages.  Kome  has  a  University,  founded  1244,  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  Hundreds  of  churches  are  scattered  through  the 
city— St.  John  Lateran,  in  which  the  Popes  are  croWned,  being  the 
metropolitan  ;  but  St.  Peter's  resembling  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
being  the  most  magnificent.  The  Cataoombs,  which  were  used  by 
early  Christians  as  places  of  refuge  and  concealment,  are  of  great 
interest.  The  galleries  of  which  they  consist  turn  and  twist  in  many 
directions ;  and  some  of  the  cells  were  used  as  places  of  sepnltare. 
It  has  trade  in  silks  and  perfumes.  Clvlta  Vecclila  (10,000)  is  a  free 
port,  with  rich  alum  mines  near,  and  considerable  trade  by  sea. 
Ylterbo  stands  inland ;  Ostla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is  nearly 
deserted.  TlTOU  and  Terraclna  may  only  be  named  ;  the  latter  is  in 
the  S.  of  the  province. 

11.  Sicily  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
with  many  fine  harbours  around  the  coast,  a  fertile  interior,  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  delightful  scenery  in  many  places. 
The  enormous  volcano,  Mount  Etna,  on  the  E.,  has  good 
vegetation  around  the  base,  above  which  is  a  woody  zone 
(oak,  beech,  chestnut),  interspersed  with  some  pastures.  On 
the  N.  coast  lie  the  lApari  isles,  all  of  volcanic  nature. 
Sicily  produces  much  sulphur  and  dried  fruits. 

Palermo  (200,000)  has  wide  streets,  fine  squares,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  a  university,  botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory. 
It  stands  on  a  fertile  plain  on  a  good  bay.  In  1282  the  '  *  Sicilian 
Vespers"  occurred  here,  when  the  inhabitants,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
massacred  the  French  garrison.    It  has  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  &o. 

Messina  (100,000)  is  a  good  commercial  port,  with  tine  public 
buildings,  and  mountains  in  the  background.  Catania  (70,000)  stands 
near  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  has  silk  trade  and  exporta  of  grain. 
Karsala  (30,000)  has  exports  of  excellent  wine,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  Bronte  has  paper  mills,  and  trade  in  almonds,  oil,  and  wine. 
Syracnfle  is  on  a  splendid  bay  on  the  straits  of  Messina.  Ttapanl 
(20,000)  exports  coral,  salt,  and  wheat.  Girgentl  (13,000)  exports 
grain,  almonds,  and  sulphur.  Liparl  (14,000)  has  trade  in  precious 
stones  and  sulphur. 

12.  Sardinia,  a  little  larger  than  Sicily,  is  not  so  fertile, 
but  rather  more  mountainous.    The  vegetation  is  delightfuL 
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The  vine,  olive,  orange,  myrtle,  arbutus,  flourish,  and 
form  cover  for  the  wild  boar,  deer,  quail,  and  partridge. 
This  island  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Romans.  The 
inhabitants,  though  hospitable,  are  said  to  be  indolent, 
crafty,  and  revengeful.  On  the  N.  is  the  gulf  of  Asinara, 
with  the  small  isles,  Caprera  and  Magdalena ;  and  on  the 
S.,  the  gulf  of  Cagliari.  Lead  and  silver  mines  are  worked 
near  Iglesias^ 

Cagliarl  (30,000)  is  on  a  hill  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  with  a  good 
university,  a  cathedral,  and  many  fine  churches.  All  the  inhabitants 
retire  to  sleep  at  noon,  when  the  heat  out  of  doors  is  oppressive. 
Bassarl  (27,000)  has  also  a  university,  and  trade  in  fruit,  oil,  and 
tobacca  OrlBtano  is  an  active  little  port,  with  fine  orange  groves  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Terranovd,  on  the  N.E.,  has  a  good  harbour 
and  active  trade. 


Mountains. — The  Alps  and  Apennines  have  aleady  been  described  ; 
VesuviuSf  near  Kaples,  Etnay  in  Sicily,  and  Stromboli,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  are  the  chief  volcanoes. 

Rivera. — ThePo,  already  described,  has  the  following  tributaries: 
on  the  left,  the  Ticino,  which  comes  out  of  Lake  Ma^ore;  the 
Adda,  from  Lake  Como  ;  the  Oglio,  a  tortuous  stream,  from  Lake 
Iseo ;  and  the  MiTicio,  from  Lake  Garda.  On  the  right  it  receives 
the  Tanara  abd  the  Trebia,  The  Brenta  and  kCdge  are  the  most 
important  rivers  in  Venetia.  The  Amo,  Tiber,  and  Voltumo  are  on 
W.  coast. 

Coast  Line,  etc. — The  coast  line,  though  stretching  a  distance  of  at 
least  2,000  miles,  is  in  many  places  not  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  the  immense  quantities  of  sediment  carried  down 
by  many  of  the  rivers.  On  the  Adriatic  coast,  Kavenna,  Adria,  and 
other  places,  are  now  some  miles  inland.  For  want  of  a  good  tide, 
the  harbours  are  liable  to  become  choked,  particularly  on  the  E.  On 
the  W.  side  good  harbours  are  at.  Qenoa,  Spezzia,  Gaeta,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples.  The  gult  of  Genoa,  though  large,  is  of  little  depth ;  and 
the  coast  in  this  pairt  exhibitB  considerable  beauty  and  variety.  The 
coast  around  the  gulfs  of  Naples  and  Sal^mo  is  very  picturesque. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  valuable^marble,  alabaster,  alum, 

and  sulphur,  are  the  most  important. 

Bducatlou* — Great  efforts  are.being  made  at  present  to  spread  edu- 
cation in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  A  short  time  sipce  only  one  in  six 
of  the  inhabitants,  on  an  average,  could  read. 

JElailways. — T!he  principal  railway  runs  from  France  through  Mont 
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Cenis,  passes  Turing  Novftra,  Milaiii  Piacann,  Panaa,  Modena,  and 
from  Bimini  along  the  coast,  passing  Aooona,  Foggii^  Bade^iis  and 
Ban,  whence  one  line  goes  to  Brindisi,  another  to  Taranto.  On  theW. 
of  the  Apennines  a  railway  connects  Naples  with  Solemo,  proceeds 
northward  to  Borne,  thence  to  Pisa,  Florenoe,  and  Genoa. 

San  Marino^  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  states 
of  Europe,  has  already  been  mentioned  at  page  57. 

British  Possession. — ^We  possess  the  Maltese  Group, 

lying  fifty  miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  consisting  o^Malta^  Gozo, 

and  Comino.    Cotton  and  fruits  are  the  productions. 

Valetta  (45,000),  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified.  This  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  Mediterranean  fieet,  and  principal  depot  tor  English 
merchandize  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  exports  raisins. 


KINGDOM  OP  <3»EE0E. 

GrQecSi  called  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  Hellas,  ranks 

in  historical  recollections  above  every  ptl^r  coiip^try,  as  tbe 

seat  of  liberty,  the  fine  aots,  literature,  and  eloquence,  when 

othw  nations  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  hordes. 

"  Greece,  I  hasten  from  thy  shore  : 
Thoifrt  Greece,  bat  living  Greece  no  more.'* 

Greece,  to  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  annexed  in  1863,  regained 
its  independe9ce  in  1832.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  36®  25^ 
and  390  30'  N.  ;  and  19^  36^,  and  26^  £.  longitu^.  It  consists  with 
the  Ionian  Isles  of  thirteen  nomarchies.  The  snrface  is  much  covered 
witii  forests  of  pine,  with  oak  in  the  upper  regions.  The  vegetation 
is,  in  general,  rich  and  varied  ;  but  agrici^lture  is  stUl  backward. 
Fruit,  including  vines,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds,  citrons,  currants, 
constitutes  an  important  industry.  Cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  rice,  wool, 
and  cor^,  are  al^o  exported. 

Greece  i$  usually  divided  into  three  paxt&^ContmmW; 
Peninsular y  coimeoted  with  the  foniktf  by  the  Isthmufiof 
Corinth ;  and  Insular ^  which  eonsifits  <^  the  ImUcM  Ides,  the 
Cydades,  andtiie  Sporades,  together  with  Negropont. 

lAvaMB^  RoumfiUa^  or  N.  Oreeoe^lies  N.  of  the  gulf 

of  Oorinth.  A  chain  of  mountains,  oondng  from  IWkey, 
runs  through  it^  and  forms  many  va^eys  and  liver-basins. 
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Athena  (30,000)  is  sttnatad  on  two  small  streams;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Acropolis,  or  citaddi,  and  the  Parthenon,  or  temple 
of  Minen^  has  few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  eumbrons  royal  palace,  a  university,  and  other  public 
institutions.    -Elnaus  is  tiie  port  of  Athens. 

UTpjlia  (5,000)  is  considered  the  best  town  in  the  district  Heso- 
longm  (4,000),  in  the  W.,  was  besieged  in  the  civil  wars.  Here 
Lord  Bjron  died,  1824  Lepanto  (2,000)  gives  its  name  to  the  Gulf 
on  which  it  stands. 

The  Morea,  so  called  by  the  ancients  from  the  re- 
eemblance  of  its  shape  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry  tree,  is  a 
peninsula  terminating  in  three  capes  in  the  S. — MaMa  to 
the  £.,  Matajpan  in  the  centre,  and  Ghillo  in  the  W.  This 
district  was  called  Fdqponnesus.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainoiis,  and  the  shores  level. 

Napon  dl  Romania  or  NanpUa  (6,000),  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  exports  wine. 

Patras  (10,000),  on  the  G.  of  Lepanto,  is  the  largest  town,  and  has 
extensive  foreign  trade.  Havarlno,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is 
noted  for  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  .fleet,  1827,  by 
the  British,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons— called  the  "  untoward 
event^  Argos  (8,000)  is  in  the  midst  of  cotton,  vine,  and  rice 
plantations.    Ckninth  (3,000)  has  few  remains'of  its  former  greatness. 

IXIStlls^r  Greece  embraces  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  island 
of  Eubcsa,  the  Cydades,  and  most  of  the  Sporodes. 

Tlie  Ionian  group  comprehends  seven  large  islands,  with 
about  thirty  islets.  In  general  they  enjoy  a  delightful  climate. 
Their  sui^e  is  rugged,  coasts  irregular,  with  n^any  barren 
rocks,  and  heath-clad  hills.  Commerce  is  active.  In  general 
the  productions  are  oliveK>il,  wine,  silk,  cottons,  and  fruits. 

€Soxft\,  the  most  northerly  of  these  islands,  contains  the  capital  of 
the  group,  Car/u  (20,000),  containing  a  motley  population,  with  active 
ti'ade  in  raisins,  wine,  and  oil.    The  island  has  niany  olive  groves. 

Faxo  has  Port  Gai  for  its  capitaL  Santa  Vaura  has  imposing 
white  cliJSs.  Geph^donla,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
has  a  black  mountain,  rising  4,500  feet,  clothed  with  pine  trees.  It  is 
noted  for  its  grapefi.  Its  capital  is  Agofitdi,  Zante  is  noted  for 
its  profusion  of  aromatic  plants,  whose  fragrance  in  spring  time  is  per- 
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ceptible  oat  at  sea.  It  has  loDg  been  famed  for  its  eammts.  2kmie 
(25,000)  exports  raisiiiB,  oil,  and  wine.  Ifluua^  or  TUakl,  is  Bioan- 
tainons,  with  deep  ravines  interspened.  C^eil^,  l5^g  to  the  &  of  the 
Morea,  abounds  with  natural  caverns  and  prodoces  excellent  honey. 

EnbOMi  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Greece,  for  a  length  of  115 
miles,  being  only  15  miles  broad.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  along 
its  £.  shore,  which  is  bold  and  rocky.  It  produces  grain  and  wine 
in  the  low  lands,  with  timber  on  the  mountain  sides.  A  bridge 
across  the  narrow  strait  connects  it  with  the  main  land.  Population 
75,000,  area,  1,700  square  miles.  Egripo  or  Negropont  is  a  small 
town  in  the  W. 

The  Cydades  lie  in  three  rows,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  oonti* 
nuation  of  Euboea^  and  one  of  Attica.  These  islands  are  in  genend 
rocky,  bare,  and  naked.  Syra,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  contains 
the  capital,  Syra,  or  Hermopolia  (25,000),  a  busy  port,  but  now  de- 
clining. The  other  islands  are: — Siphardo,  very  fertile;  Naxia,  the 
largest,  has  fruit-tree  groves  ;  Zea  produces  tanning  from  the  acorn ; 
Thermia,  Milo,  Jura^  Paro,  etc.,  may  be  named.  ParoB,  on  the  isle 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  fortified  port. 

The  Sporades,  or  **  scattered  "  isles^  are  usually  divided  into  the 
northern,  which  are  intersected  by  the  39th  parallel ;  Skyro,  Scopelo, 
and  Skiatho,  productive,  well  wooded,  and  well  watered,  are  the  chief. 
The  Western  Sporades  include  Scdamis*  Poron,  with  a  dockyard  for 
the  government ;  Kuluri  is  barren ;  Egina  fertile  ;  Hydra  contains 
the  town  of  Hydra  (10,000),  considered  the  capital.  It  became  very 
prosperous,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  With 
an  agreeable  climate,  it  still  is  a  favourite  resort,  and  has  active  trade. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  with  salt  and 
marble  are  found. 

Rivers. — Kone  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  important.  The  Achelous 
rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flowing  S.  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  130  miles,  is  the  largest.  The  A  Ipheus  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  Olympic  games  were  practised,  is  in  the  Morea.  All  the 
rivers  are  nearly  dried  up  in  summer. 

Industry,  etc — The  climate  varies  considerably— the  heat  in  sum* 
mer  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  the  cold  in  winter  very  intense,  par- 
ticularly on  the  mountains.  In  autumn  and  winter  heavy  rains  falL 
AgrtcvJLture  is  carried  on  with  primitive  rudeness,  and  is  very  back- 
ward. The  pastures  are  much  better  looked  after,  and  Arcadia  is 
still,  as  of  old,  the  land  of  shepherds.  The  most  important  produc- 
tions are  cereals,  figs,  maize,  rice,  currants,  and  silk,  with  cotton, 
madder,  and  tobacco.  The  Manufactures  consist  of  coarse  articles 
of  cotton  and  wool  for  domestic  use,  together  with   embroidering 

*  Off  which  the  Athenlana  defeated  Xerxes. 
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in  gt)ld,  silver,  and  silk.  Some  ship-building,  cutlery,  with  saddlery, 
etc.,  is  carried  on.  Commerce  is  very  extensively  carried  on  ;  and 
the  country  has  naturally  every  advantage  for  its  development.  The 
Greeks  are  active  and  skilful  sailors.  The  roads  are  miserable,  rivers 
unnavigable,  and  the  country  is  without  canals. 

Education  is  free  to  all ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  learned 
professions  are  over-stocked.  The  education  system  includes  a  large 
number  of  elementary  schools,  about  half  as  many  higher  schools, 
normal  schools,  etc. ;  and,  finally,  the  national  university  at  Athens, 
with  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.* 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  only  a  part  of  the  Great  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  lies  S.  of  Kussia  and  Austria,  and  N.  of  Greece, 
extending  from  38°  to  40°  20'  N.  latitude,  and  from  15°  40' 
to  30  E.  longitude.  It  is  washed  by  four  seas — the  Black 
Sea,  Marmora,  Archipelago,  and  Adriatic.  The 'extreme 
distance  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  700  miles,  and  the  distance 
N.  and  S.  is  about  the  same. 

Strictly  speaking,   this  country  is  divided  into  14  eyalets;  but 
fi^eographers  only  distinguish  the  following  provinces  : — 


Province. 

Population, 
1870. 

Capital. 

1.  Boumelia,  - 

2.  Thessaly,  - 

3.  Albania,     - 

4.  Herzegovina,     - 

5.  Montenegro, 

6.  Bosnia, 

7.  Croatia,     - 

8.  Servia, 

9.  Bulgaria,  - 

10.  Moldavia,  - 

11.  Walladila  - 

1,300,000 

2,600,000 

1,200,000 

500,000 

130,000 

600,000 

300,000 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

Constantinople  on  the  Bosphorus. 
Larissa  on  tne  Salambria. 
Janina  on  Lake  Janina. 
Mostar  on  the  Narenta. 
Gettigne. 

Bosna- Serai  on  the  Bosna. 
Banialuka  on  the  Verbas. 
Belgrade  on  the  Danube. 
Sophia  on  the  Isker. 
Jassy  ou  the  Bachlui. 
Bukarest  on  the  Dimbowitza. 

1.  Boumelia  is  the  most  important  and  most  beautiful 

*  The  National  debt  has  Increased  to  ahovt  120  millions  of  money,  for  which  10  or 
It  per  cent  is  actually  paid,  this  being  the  usurious  rate  of  interest  in  Turkey,  where 
industry  and  commerce,  the  usual  main-springs  of  wealth,  are  at  a  rery  low  ebl». 
Blessed  with  a  rery  productive  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and  rich  stores  of  mincrvis, 
yet  the  country  &till  remains  poor  and  backward. 
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of  the  pioyinces.  It  extends  from  the  Balkan  monntaios 
on  tiie  N.,  to  the  .£gean  Sea  on  the  S.  (and  correepondB  to 
ancient  Thrace  and  Maoedon),  in  the  direction  of  which  is 
the  general  slope  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  this  pro-  ~ 
vince  is  delightful  The  rivers  Maritza,  Kalusu,  Struma 
and  Vardar  drain  it.  On  the  S.  are  the  gulfs  of  Contessa, 
Mante  Santo,  Cassandra^  and  Salonika. 

Coiistaatliuq>l6  (1,000,000)  called  by  the  Turks  8tamlK>iil  is  moely 
sitaated  at  the  sonth  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,*  on  a  triangular  pro- 
montory consisting  of  seven  bills  ;  an  arm  of  the  strait,  called  from 
its  shape  and  beauty  the  **  Golden  Horn,^  running  in  for  five  miles, 
is  a  safe  harbour.  Two  of  the  suburbs,  Oalata,  the  seat  of  commerce, 
and  Penit  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls  and  ambassadors,  are  a 
little  distant.  The  city  itself,  though  imposing  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance^ resembling  a  mingled  forest  of  cypress  and  marble  minarets, 
cohsists  of  tortuous  dirty  streets,  infested  by  savage  dogs.  The 
palace  ..of  the  sultan  is  an  imposing  structure,  surrounded  by  high 
waUs,  and  entered  by  eight  gates,  one  of  which  is  called  the  SubUnu 
Parte,  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  formerly  a  Christian  church,  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills.  Steam  communication  is  kept 
up  with  Galatz,  Marseilles,  etc. 

Adrlaaople  (140,000),  the  second  town,  has  a  beautiful  situation  on 
the  Maritza,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  territory. 
It  has  trade  in  silk,  cotton,  and  essences.  Enos  is  its  port  Fldllp- 
popolls  (40,000)  is  a  good  inland  town  on  the  Maritza.  Oalllpoll 
(20,000)  is  an  active  port  on  the  Dardanelles,  with  manufactures  of 
Russia  leather,  etc.  It  was  the  first  town  in  Europe  taken  by  the 
Turks  (1366).  Oavllla,  a  small  port  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Mgeaji  Sea 
(Neapolis),  was  the  landing  place  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Maoe* 
donia.  Balonlkl  (70,000),  half  the  population  of  which  is  Jews,  ia 
an  active  port  with  great  trade.  Rodosto  (30,000)  is  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

2.  TheSSaJy  is  a  luxuriant  plain,  having  the  Pindus 
range  on  the  W.  In  the  N.E.  is  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  of 
renowned  besiuty,  about  five  miles  long,  with  high  cliffson 
either  side.  This  vale  is  compared  to  Killiecrankie  in  Scot- 
land. Here  is  also  Mount  Olympus,  the  ancient  habitation 
of  the  gods,  rising  9,754  feet. 

*  Bosphonn,  tt.  the  psMsse  of  the  ox,  or  OBi-f ord. 
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Larlsflft  (25,000)  stancUi  near  the  centre  of  the  plain,  ■nnonnded 
by  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  groves;    It  haa  a  little  cotton  and  silk 
making,  with  IMrkey-red  dye  works. 

3.  Albania  extends  from  the  Dinaric  Alps  to  the  gulf  of 
Arta,  bordering  upon  the  Adnatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  tiie  inhafaitants  warlike  and  coura- 
geous, but  of  a  restless,  haughty,  and  excitable  disposition. 

Jaalaa  (30,000)  stands  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name ;  hasmannfac" 
tnres  of  gold-laoe,  morocco  leather,  silks,  and  cottons;  bat  its  trade 
is  declining. 

Seatazl  (20,000),  an  improving  place,  has  mannfactures  of  fire-arms 
and  cottons.  I>uasio  is  a  small  port  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  of 
considerabe  note  at  the  time  of  the  Cssars,  under  the  name 
Dyrrachium. 

4.  Herzegovina^  in  the  N.W.,  is  a  rugged  province, 
largely  traversed  by  spurs  from  the  Alps,  and  peopled  by 
Slavonians,  a  rude  and  wild  race,  prone  to  insurrections. 

Mostar  is  the  only  town  worthy  of  the  name. 

5.  Montenegro,  a  rugged  district  (the  word  meaning 
''  black  mountain''),  is  about  the  size  of  Westmoreland,  and 
has  up  to  the  present  maintained,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
independence,  among  its  wild  fastnesses  and  shelving  lime- 
stone rocks.    It  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  prince. 

Cettlgne  or  Cettliijc,  the  capital,  is  only  a  mountain  village.  Many 
cruelties  have  been  committed  here. 

6.  Bosnia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Save,  to  which 
several  rivers  run,  the  Drina  being  its  £.  boundary.  It  is 
hilly  and  rugged,  and  little  productive  in  crops,  but  has 
rich  iron  mines. 

Bosna-Seral  (60,000),  the  capital,  stands  among  hills,  and  has  very 
active  trade  in  iron  and  copper.  Trees  abound  in  the  streets,  and  above 
100  mosques  are  scattered  through  the  town. 

TravBlk  (7,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
is  fortified,  as  wcdl  as  Zvomik  on  the  Drina. 

7.  Oroatiia  lies  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  and  is  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges.  It  much  resembles  Bosnia  in  its  inha- 
bitants, and  physical  features. 
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They  only  towns  worth  naming  are : — 

yfiTi^ftiiiViL  in  the  interior,  Novi  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  Kmpa 
in  the  West. 

8.  Servia  lies  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
has  a  beautifully  varied  surface,  in  many  places  nicely 
wooded,  the  inhabitants  living  in  remote  villages  among 
the  mountains  and  plantations.  From  the  plum,  their  most 
plentiful  fruit,  they  make  a  kind  of  brandy,  the  common 
beverage.     Vast  herds  of  swine  are  reared  in  the  woods. 

Belgrade  (30,000)  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  Mahometan  fortresses,  where  many  a  bloody  struggle 
occurred.  It  has  some  transit  trade  on  the  river.  Semendria  (10,000) 
is  fortified  on  the  Danube. 

9.  Bulgaria  is  a  splendid  province,  extending  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  surface  sloping 
gradually  towards  the  river.  This  province,  though  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  "  is  almost  a  desert  sleeping  in  the 
bonds  of  Ottoman  thraldom." 

Sophia  (30,000)  is  a  handsome  town  near  the  Balkans,  one  of  the 
passes  of  which  it  defends.  It  has  trade  in  silk,  leather,  woollens, 
iron,  and  tobacco. 

Bchmnla  (26,000)  also  occupies  an  important  strategic  position  and 
defends  the  great  eastern  pass  of  the  same  mountain  range.  It  has 
manufactures  in  metals  and  silk.  Vama  (15,000)  is  a  fortified  and 
silent  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  allies  encamped,  1864. 
Wlddln,  RoBtcliiilc,  and  SUiitrla  (18,000)  are  on  the  Danube,  and 
have  an  active  commerce.  At  8U%8tria  the  TurJts  repulsed  the 
Eussians  in  1854. 

10.  Moldavia,  with  Wallackia,  are  called  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  more  recently  Roumania.  They  are  only 
nominally  subject  to  Turkey.*  Moldavia  lies  partly  between 
Austria  and  Eussia,  and  is  a  great  grain-producing  district. 

•  Tbey  conjointly  pay  a  tribute  to  Tnrk«y  of  £40,000  per  anniun  5  and  the  Porte 
conflrmo  the  election  of  their  prince.    The  capital  i«  fiokharest. 
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jMsy  (70,000),  near  the  Pmth,  stands  on  a  hilly  slope,  has  many 
chmrches  and  synagogues,  one-half  of  its  inhabitants  being  Jews.  It 
is  a  great  agricultural  mart. 

Oalati  (40,000)  is  a  very  active  port  on  the  Danube,  with  immense 
exports  of  grain.  The  position  is  unhealthy.  Steam-boats  ply  to 
Vienna  and  to  Oonstantinople.  Ismail  is  a  fortified  town  nearer  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

1 1.  Wallachia  lies  S.  of  the  Carpathians  and  N.  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  very  similar  in  climate  and  productions  to 
Moldavia. 

Bnkharest  (100,000)  is  irregularly  but  picturesquely  built,  said 
to  be  the  most  dissolute  town  in  Europe ;  all  classes  are  inveterate 
gamblers.     It  has  transit  trade  in  grain. 

Ibiall  (10,000)  has  considerable  trade  by  the  river. 

Islands. — ^The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  consist  of 
Thaso,  Samothraki,  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Candia, 

Candia  (ancient  Crete)  extends  about  160  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
in  some  places  is  only  10  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  which  is  Mount  /c2a,  a  mass  of  gray  limestone,  7,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Jupiter  in  his 
youth.  Candia  is  very  fertile,  well  watered,  and  productive  of  grain, 
dried  fruits,  wax,  and  honey.  The  population  is  about  160,000,  most 
of  whom  are  Greeks. 

Candia  (12,000)  was  fortified  by  the  Venetians  when  they  possessed 
the  island.    Betlmo  and  Canea  are  active  ports. 


Coast. — ^The  coast,  particularly  on  the  Archipelago,  is  very  irregular. 
Here  it  contains  several  gulfs,  which  form  good  roadsteads  in  most 
instances. 

MonntalnB. — A  coiltinuation  of  the  Alps  runs  N.  of  Herzegovina 
and  Albania,  and  forms  two  chains  at  the  N.£.  point  of  the  latter 
province — one  going  S.  forms  the  boundary  between  Albania  and 
Roumelia,  sends  spurs  out  K  and  W.,  and  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Qreece  ;  the  other  forms  the  boundary  between  Servia'and 
Roumelia,  connects  itself  with  the  Carpathians  at  the  Iron  Gate  of  the 
Danube,  proceeds  £.  under  the  name  Balkan,  which  winds  S.E.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  proceeding  direct  to 
the  Black  Sea.  From  the  Balkan  range  the  Despoto  mountains  run 
S.,  but  near  the  gulf  of  Lagos  turn  N.E.,  and  end  near  Adrianople. 

BlYon. — ^the  great  Balkan  range  divides  Turkey  into  two  basins— 
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the  K.,  or  Danvbe^  and  t1i6  S.,  or  Archipelago.    The  2>afii«5e,  which 
enters  the  sea  by  many  mouths,  has  several  Tnrldfih  tributsries.    On 
the  N.,  the  Pruth,  which  rises  in  Galicia,  flows  in  a  deep  valley  past 
Czernowitz,  passes  S.  through  Moldavia,   and  enters  the  Danube 
twelve  miles  below  Galatz,  after  a  oonrse  of  dOO  miles.    Hie  8ereth, 
which  joins  the  Danube  a  little  above  GaUitz,  nms  paraDel  with  the 
former,  and  receives  several  smaller  streams.    The  AkUa,  and  several 
other  rivers  water  Wallachia.     On  the  S.  are,  in  Bulgaria,  the  Tdbanf 
J  antra,  and  leker  ;  further  W.,  the  Morava  and  Drina,  Verbas,  and 
Unna,    Flowing  into  the  Archipelago,  the  Maritza  is  the  most  impor- 
tant.    It  rises  in  the  W.  of  Roumelia,  passes  Philippopolis,  is  joined 
by  the  Tunja  at  Adrianople,  and  proceeding  S.,  enters  the  sea  at  Enos. 
The  Stnuna^  further  W.,  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Contessa,  and  the 
Vardar,  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonika.     A  few  small  rivers  flow  into  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  following  are  the  principal  races  that  inhabit 
Turkey  : — The  Slaves,  which  include  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Croats, 
Montenegrins,  and  Dalmatians,  in  all  about  six  millions  ;  the  Orecfh 
Laiins,  including  the  Greeks,  Roumanians,  and  Albanians,  about 
six  and  a-half  millions ;  the  ArmenianSy  Jews,  etc,  about  three  mil- 
lions. The  Turks  are  proud  and  haughty,  indolent  in  peatee,  bat  ac- 
tive in  war ;  hospitable  and  showy,  and  in  religion  fanatic.  They 
retain  most  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  nimibers  of  the  various  religious 
sects  in  Turkey : — Museulnums,  four  and  a-half  millions  ;  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  ten  millions  ;  Catholics,  three  quarters  of  a  million  ; 
Protestants,  Jews,  etc.,  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Edncation. — Each  village  and  each  quarter  in  a  city  must  maintain 
a  primary  school.  Preparatory  schools  are  of  a  higher  class ;  and  in 
every  chief  town  of  a  district  a  school  still  more  important,  called  a 
Lyceum,  is  kept.  Training  schools  for  teachers  are  in  operation ;  and, 
Anally,  the  national  university  is  in  Constantinople.  Many  wealthy 
Turks,  however,  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  France  or  Britain. 
Industries,  eto. — Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  yet  the  system  of 
agriculture  is  so  very  backward  that  much  progress  has  not  yet  been 
made.  The  commerce  is  increasing.  The  exports,  including  ^^-nuts, 
tobacco,  oils,  goatskins,  figs,  etc.,  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Xallways  connect  Varna  with  Rustchuk,  and  Custendji  with  Tcher- 
navoda — ^two  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  with  two  on  the  Danube.  A  new 
line  has  been  opened  from  the  capital  to  Adrianople^  but  the  ordinary 
roads  are  few  in  number  and  of  the  worst  description. 
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This,  the  most  ancient  empire  in  Europe,  lies  S.  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  Eussia ;  E.  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  ;  and 
N.  of  Turkey  and  the  Adriatic.  It  extends  785  miles  from 
K  to  W.,  and  about  600  from  N.  to  S. 

Grenerally  speaking,  it  lies  betweeu  the  parallels  of  439  and  51° 
N.,  and  the  meridians  of  8°  20'  and  26°  20'  E.  longitude.  It  was  for- 
merly the  leading  German  state,  but  since  1866  it  has  been  entirely 
excluded  from  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

The  only  sea  that  washes  Austria  is  the  Adriatic.  The  surface  of 
the  country  exhibits  great  variety.  Except  in  the  Hungarian  swamps, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  Among  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  more  rain  falls 
than  in  any  other  European  district. 

Austria  contains  the  following  provinces : 


Froviiices. 

Area, 
Sq.  mitt. 

Population. 

Capital. 

1  Lower  Austria,     . 

7.658 

1,762,784 

Vienna,  on  the  Da- 
nube. 

S  JJpj^er  Austria,    . 

4,634 

719,427 

Linz,  on  the  Danube. 

8  Styrla, 

8,674 

1,091,647- 

Gratz,  on  the  Muhr." 

4  Camlola,  . 

3,858 

476.437 

Laybach,  on  the  Save. 

5  CarlntMa^ 

4,007 

342,656 

Klagenfurt,  on  the 
Drave. 

6  Tyrol, 

11,321 

878,733 

Innspruck,  on  the 
Inn. 

7  SaUburg,  . 

2,768 

146  870 

Salzburg,  on  the  Salza 

8  Bobemla,  . 

20,763 

6,163,602 

Prague,  on  the  Mol- 
dau.  • 

9  snesla, 

1,988 

493,825 

Troppau,  on  the  Oppa. 

10  Moravia,  . 

8,679 

2,009,572 

Brunn,  on  the  Schwar- 

11  Oallda,    • 

30,320 

6,147,021 

za. 
Lemberg,  on  the  Pel- 
tew. 

12  Bukowlna, 

4,037 

616,418 

Czeruowitz,  near  the 
Pruth. 

13  Coadt  DlstrlctB,    . 

3|085 

666,666 

Trieste,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste. 

14  Htmgary, 

80,876 

10,814,206 

Buda-Pesth,  on  the 
Danube. 

16  Croatia,* .           , 

7,446 

962,031 

Acram,  on  the  Save, 
Klausenburg,  on  the 

16  Transylvania, 

19,222 

2,095,215 

Szamos. 

17  Dalmatla, 

4,942 

446,660 

Zara,  on  the  Adriatic. 

18  Military  Frontier. 

10,956 

1,131,602 

Peterwardein,  on  the 
Danube. 

Total.  . 

230,000 

34,754,262 

And  Slavonia. 
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1.  Lower  Austria,  oontsdning  the  capital,  constitutes 
with  Upper  Austria  an  archduchy,  which  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  em^re, 
to  which  the  other  provinces  were  gradually  attached. 

Vienna  (640,000)  stands  on  tbe  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  is  a  splendid 
city,  with  dwelling  houses  of  vast  extent  which  accommodate  several 
faxnilies,  an  extensive  commerce,  with  manufactures  of  silks,  lace, 
hardware,  porcelain,  musicjd  instruments,  carriages,  and  paper.  It 
contains  barracks,  libraries,  museums,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortifi- 
cations. The  old  wall  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  suburbs  are 
regularly  built  with  wide  streets.  The  city  is  well  fortified.  It  is 
the  biriliplace  of  Haydn. 

The  principal  interest  in  Vienna  consists  in  its  historical  associa- 
tions.  In  1529  it  was  unsacceBsfully  besieged  by  the  Turks  under 
Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  and  again  in  1683  l>y  the  Turks,  who 
were  d^eated  under  its  walls  by  John  Sobieski,'  afterwards  king  of 
Poland.  In  1815  the  Congress  isat  here  tiiat  settled  the  state  of 
modem  £urope.    In  1873  was  the  celebrated  Exhibition. 

Bchonbrunn,  about  2  miles  distant,  contains  the  empesor's  pataoe. 
Nearly  opposite  Vienna  are  the  villages  of  Aspem,  EsUiig,  and 
Wagram,  remarkable  for  fierce  battles  between  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
Austrians.  Higher  up  the  river  is  the  Castle  of  DureMMn^  where 
Kichard  I.  was  imprisoned  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades. 

2.  Upper  Austria  is  a  rather  rugged  district,  with 
fine  woods  on  the  hill-slopes,  and  romantic  valleys  between 
the  elevations.    The  river  Ens  divides  it  from  Lower  Austria. 

Llni  (30,000),  with  a  capacious  market-place,  stimds  on  the  S* 
bank  of  the  Danube.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  many  snow-clad 
mountain  tops.    It  has  an  extensive  tobacco  manufact(»y. 

Ebensee  has  extensive  salt  works ;  and  Stayer,  (10,000),  on  the  Y^s 
has  nuonifactures  of  cutlery. 

S.  Styria  is  a  mountainous  district  further  S.,  with  rich 
iron  mines  of  the  best  ore,  and  many  medicinal  springs. 
The  Save  is  its  S.  boundary,  and  the  Drave  runs  through 
the  centre.  Forests  are  in  the  highlands.  The  inhabitants 
are  quick  and  athletic 


Oratz  (60,000),  on  the  Muhr,  is  an  important  mensstftile  city,  w^li 
university,  and  some  hardware  manufactures. 


Ei0Wen  18  in  the  m^%  pf  the  ivQib-fliiwiig ^fM^  lU^tttoA  is  De- 
puted the  best  in  Surop^ 

4.  Camiola  is  much  overspread  by  spurs  aud  clu^iis 

from  the  Alps.    It  is  watered  by  the  Save.    It  contains  a 

splendid  mine  of  quicksilver  at  Idria,  and  the  peculiar  lake 

Zirknitz,  which  periodically  disappears  and  re-appears. 

Laybach  (J17,000)  Ib  an  episcopal  oity^  vemarkahle  for  a  Congress  in 
1821  of  m66t  of  the  European  powers.  Mines  of  le^d,  quicksilver, 
And  iron  are  in  its  vicinity. 

5.  Carinthiay  further  N.,  is  chiefly  drained  by  the 
Prave.  Its  surface  is  also  mountainous,  and  the  most  pro- 
lific lead  minjQs  are  found  Ixere-  Am  important  aromatic 
berby  1^^  Speiky  which  gives  a  flavour  to  tobacco,  i^ 
gceatly  exported  from  this  country.  Cattle  rearing  is  an 
important  industry. 

Klai^enftirt  (15,000)  is  an  active,  industrious  town,  with  silk,  cloth* 
and  muslin  factorie9.  It  stands  in  the  qudst  of  delightful  sceneiy, 
and  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  t^e  Turks  werJ9  defeated^  in 
1492,  by  the  Chijstians. 

Sleil>erg  is  in  the  ceintre  of  the  le^  mining  di9trict. 

6.  Tyrol  lies  K  of  Switzerland,  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  which  it  fully  paxtp-fceSj  consisting  of  snow- 
capped peaks,  narrow  vaftieys,  glaciers,  and  glens.  TJie 
inhabitants  are  good  ^a,rksmeQ  and  fond  of  field  sports. 

Innspruck  (14,000)  is  a  small  town,  in  a  valley  surrpu^ded  by  high 
mountains,  and  has  some  transit  trade.  Here  the  gallant  Hofer 
drove  out  the  French,  1809.     Silver  and  copper  xmnes  «re  near. 

Ball  bas  satt  mines.  TMiKt^  on  the  Adige,  ^«»9  the  iseat  of  the 
odelrated  OaKholio  Gonncftl,  ld45tto  1563.  W9»  and  Botien  par- 
take greatly  of  the  nature  of  Italian  towns,  tnfit  f^pwrte  nuMiy  x»ia^ 


7.  Sahsbiai;;^,  a  small,  picturesque  provinee,  lies  on  the 

Bavarian  frontier.    It  is  very  ijioiwitainous,  and  is  traversed 

by  the  River  Scdzay.  which  runs  through  a  ;nico  y^ey.    Salt 

mines  are  here  actively  worked. 

Salsbnrg  (10,000)  is  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  verdure. 
It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Mozart. 
Gastein,  a  small  town  loth  mineral  springs,  was  the  place  where 
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Anfltria  and  Prassia  made  a  convention  in  reference  to  the  Danish 
Duchies,  1865.    Dnrrenberg  has  salt  mines  of  considerable  note. 

8.  Bohemia,  in  the  N.W.,  is  a  great  plateau  walled  in 
by  mountains,  with  a  mild  climate  and  a  productive  soil. 
It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ornamental  glass.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  consist  of  the  Bohmerwald  or  "Bohemian 
Forest"  on  the  S.W.,  the  ErzgeUrge  on  the  N.W.,  Bies&nge- 
Urge  on  the  N.K,  and  the  Moravian  mountains  on  the  S.E» 
Many  mineral  springs  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

Prague  (160,000). stands  near  the  centre  of  the  country.  It  has  the 
palaceoftheold  Bohemian  kings,  and  a  university.  It  is  the  chief 
oommercial  and  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom.  In  1620  the 
Austrians  here  defeated  the  Elector  Frederick,  son-in-law  of  James  L 
In  1767  the  "  Battle  of  Prague"  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

Seidlltz  gives  its  name  to  the  well-known  efifervescent  powders. 
Konnlgrats,  in  the  N.E.,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Austria  by 
Prussia,  1866,  called  the  "Battle  of  Sadowa."  Carlsbad,  an  aristo- 
cratic watering-place,  has  hot  springs.  Toplitz,  near  the  Saxon 
frontier,  has  also  warm  springs,  much  esteemed.    Filsen  is  in  the  S.  W. 

9.  Silesia  adjoins  the  Prussian  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  mountainous. 

Ttoppau  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  which  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms. 

10.  Moravia  is  a  fertile  and  highly-productive  region 
in  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  and  grain.  It  is  separated  from 
Silesia  by  the  Sudetic  mountains,    . 

Bnmn  (60,000),  with  extensive  woollen  factories,  has  been  called 
the  *' Austrian  Leeds,"  and  contains  silk,  leather,  cotton,  Unen, 
dyeing,  and  glass  works. 

Olmuts  (14,000),  strongly  fortified,  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
has  good  baths.  Xglau  (10,000)  has  also  woollen  factories.  Auster- 
Ut«,  the  scene  of  Napoleon  L's  great  victory  over  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  in  1805,  is  a  little  E.  of  Brunn. 

11.  Galicia  lies  N.  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grain-producing  countries  in  the  world.  On  the  W.  it  is 
drained  by  the  Vistula ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Dniester. 
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Lemberg  (75,000)  is  the  eeat  of  a  tmivorrity,  and  a  libiury  rich  in 
Polish  literature.  Most  of  its  wealthy  merchants  are  Jews.  It  has 
an  immense  transit  trade  in  grain  to  be  shipped  at  Odessa. 

Cracow  (41,000),  now  attached  to  this  province,  was  once  the  capital 
of  Poland.  In  1815  it  was  made  an  independent  republic,  which  was 
absorbed  by  Austria  in  1846.  WlelioaflM,  near  it,  has  celebrated  salt 
mines,  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries.  QaUcz,  the  oldest 
town,  gave  its  name  to  the  province.  Brody  (18^000)  is  the  great  «*• 
trepdt  of  the  grain  trade  with  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  is  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  contains  many  Jews. 

12.  Bukowina  is  a  forest  region  on  the  S.E.,  which 
was  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1 777.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sereth 
and  Pruth,  and  by  the  Carpathians  on  the  S. 

Czemowltz  (26,000),  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  with  manufactures 
of  clocks  and  hardware,  connected  by  rail  with  Lemberg  and  Cracow, 

13.  The  Coast  Districts  include  the  peninsula  of 
Istria,  and  several  islands  to  the  E.  This  region  penetrates 
inland  as  far  as  Carinthia,  is  generally  mountainous,  and  is 
often  called  Kvstenkund. 

Trieste  (110,000)  the  chief  seaport  of  Austria,  is  frequently  de- 
nominated, from  the  activity  of  its  trade,  the  '*  Southern  Hamburg.** 
It  is  a  free  port. 

Goritz  (13,000),  on  the  Isonso,  has  some  trade,  and  is  on  the  rail- 
way between  Venice  and  Trieste.    Pola  is  the  station  of  the  fleet 

14.  Hungary  is  almost  all  one  vast  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  TMss,  The  plain  in  some 
places  teems  with  vegetable  wealth,  though  in  other  places 
it  is  marshy.  A  few  barren  tracts,  called  Puszta^  are  inca- 
pable of  cultivation ;  but  for  the  most  part  waving  com 
abounds.  Soda  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  abundant.    Wine  is  extensively  exported. 

The  river  Waagis  very  picturesque. 

Bnda-Pesth  (170,000),  consists  of  two  towns,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  here  2,000  feet  wide  and  27  deep,  with  a  strong 
current.  They  are  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Buda  has  hot 
springs.  This  city  has  a  University,  and  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  with  the  Danube  and  the  interior. 
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Comom  (11,000)1  kfA^itt^ng  faHfrestf  ait  tlie  jtmcftion  of  tlie  Waag 
and  Danube.  PreiO^iifg  (49,00*0),  oil  the  W.  bordet,  was  onde  the 
capital  of  Hungary.  OnnmiU  is  in  the  iiriddt  of  gold,  and  BtitB&maitE 
(13,000)  in  the  midet  of  ailvef  tcAnM.  The  lattef  has  a  famous 
iniBing  scfaooL  TokAF  ^  the  ectolfe  of  the  Hungarian  wine  trade. 
l>eibrte<tn  (36^000)  aind  Kets&Mtiet  (40,000t  have  ^ery  large  fairs. 
flMgedln  (60,000),  on  the  Theie^s,  has  active  conunerce  and  manufac- 
tures. Nensats  is  the  oefitre  of  trade  with  Turkey.  Baab  (17,000), 
on  the  river  of  the  same  nanie,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Here  the  French  defeated  ihe  Hungarians  ixi 
1809.  Temeswar  (12,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  Banat  district  Silan 
is  in  the  vine  district,    ftstyan  has  admirable  hot  springs. 

15.  Croatia,  in  the  S.W.^  ia  a  rugged  district,  S.  of  the 

Drave,  and  with  Slavonia  fonns  a  province. 

iLgram  (14,000),  in  Croatia,  is  the  capital,  and  stands  pleasantly 
among  hills  and  forests.  Flume  (15,000)  is  a  small  free  porii  on  the 
coast.  Esaek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia,  Mxida  on  the  Drave,  and  has 
good  wines. 

16.  Transylvania,  lying  K  of  Hungary,  is  greatly 
covered  by  the  Carpathians,  and  contains  much  wild  s(ienery. 
Its  winters  are  long  and  severe ;  its  summers  short  and 
warm.  It  has  considerable  min^al  wealth.  Swine  are 
fed  in  the  woods  in  great  numbers. 

Xlausenbutg  (20,000)  is  a  walled  town,  enterect  by  six  gates,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollens,  china,  and  paper. 

Bennaiistadt  (18,000),  the  military  capital,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Xronstadt  (25,000)  is  near  the  Turkish  frontier. 

17.  Dalmatia  is  a  narrow  ru^ed  district  l3ring  Along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  which  has  here  numerous 
islands— ffrossa,  Brazza^  lA^sa*  LeHna,  Ourzohy  Bdbioiu 
cdh,  Meleda,  &c.  The  country  is  traversed  by  the  Dinaric 
Alps.    The  inhabitants  are  poor  and  idle. 

Zara  (18,000),  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  situated  on  a 
good  harbour. 

Sa^sa  is  a  strongly  fortified  port,  with  increasing  trade.  Cattaro 
ia  the  most  southerly  port  in  the  province.  Spsl&to  (15,000)  has  vast 
remains,  showing  ii»  former  importance. 

•Off  LiMa,  wutha  scene  of  tba  Sefsaft  et  flisItaUinDy  fh<  JLastrlan  tMt«  1866 
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18.  The  Military  Frontier  extiends  <ilong  the  Turkish 
border  for  about  500  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
50  to  10  miles.  Guard-houses  are  arranged  at  regular 
intervals,  with  occasional  fortresses.  The  inhabitants  are 
trained  to  war,  and  are  expected  to  take  the  field  at  a  very 
short  notice.  This  arrangement  is  due  to  Prince  Eugene; 
who  inaugurated  it  when  the  Turks  were  formidable. 

P«tarwu:d«ln  (3,000),  «  siaaU  town,  is  a  strong  fortress,  near 
which  Peter  the  Hermit  marshalled  the  first  Cnisadera. 

Sradln  (1,300)  is  the  fortress  correspoudiog  to  the  Turkish  fortress, 
Belgrade.  It  is  a  eonall  place  where  steamers  stop.  Orsova  is  at  the 
Iron  Gate)  of  the  Danabe. 


Hoiuitala& — The  difierent  branches  of  the  Alps  which  enter 
Austria  have  been  described.  Two  passes  exist  in  the  Austrian  Alps 
^•the  BrenueTf  between  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and  Adige,  and  the 
StelviOy  between  the  basin  of  the  Inn  and  that  of  the  Adda,  which  is 
the  highest  carnage  road  in  Europe,  being  8,850  feet  high.  The 
Bohemiim  mountains  and  the  ^SWfl^,  already  mentioned^  form  a 
rampart  between  Austria  and  the  rest  of  Crermany. 

Bivexa.— Austria  contains  a  portion  of  the  following  large  rivers — 
the  Danube^  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Dniester,  and  Adige«  Most  of 
these  have  been  already  mentioned  in  detail  The  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Danube  is  the  Theiaa,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
8:xLmo8^  Koros,  and  MaroB,  drains  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  The 
Gran,  Wcutg,  and  Marchy  are  Fi.  tributaries  of  the  Danube  further 
W.  The  Save^  JDrave^  and  Raah  are  S.  tributaries.  In  Bohemia, 
the  Moldau  is  the  chief  river  ;  in  GaJicia,  the  Dniester;  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  Inn,      The  Traun  flows  110  miles,  entering  the  Danube  near  Linz. 

LalceB.— The  two  large  inland  lakes  have  been  described  at  p.  69. 

Ckmst  Un^ — On  the  Adriatic  are  the  bays  of  Flume,  Cattaro,  and 
Trieste,  all  of  which  are  much  secluded  from  the  remaining  Austrian 
provinces  by  large  mountains.     A  number  of  islands  fringe  the  coast. 

Minerals. ~ In  minerals,  Austria  is  exceedingly  productive.  Its 
richest  gold  mines  are  in  Transylvania,  in  which  some  forty  mines  of 
this  metal  are  worked.  Silver  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
mines  in  Hungary.  Copper  is  found  in  various  provinces ;  lead  is 
also  widely  distributed ;  iron,  thongh  not  extensively  worked,  for 
want  of  fuel,  is  produced  of  the  very  best  quality.  Tin  ia  raised  in 
Bohemia ;  and  quicksilver  at  Idria,  in  Gamiola ;  zinc  in  many  places ; 
salt  in  Galicia.  Many  precious  stones  are  obtained  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.    Mineral  springs  are  very  numerous. 
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HaxLiifiBuAiires. — Ltnen  is  confined  to  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  MoraTia ; 
woolUna  to  the  two  last-named  provinces.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  silk,  hardware,  cotton,  cigar-cases,  etc  Wine  is  largely 
exported  from  Hungary. 

Inhabitants. — Six  distinct  races  inhabit  this  empire^ 
which,  owing  to  their  jealousies  and  disagreements,  has 
been  often  subject  to  dangerous  political  agitation. 

Nearly  one-half  the  whole  population  are  Slaves  ;  the  Czechs  uxxmher 
in  Bohemia  3,200,000,  generally  occupying  the  centre  and  the  East. 
Of  the  population  of  Fragne  three-fifths  are  Czechs.  The  Oermans 
dwell  chiefly  in  the  archduchy,  in  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  in- 
clude ahout  two  millions  of  the  commercial  and  educated  classes  in 
Bohemia.  The  Magyars,  who  form  the  dominant  race  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  number  more  than  five  millions.  The  Poles  are 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina.  The  IiaUan& 
are  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  coast  districts.  The  VaJaks  are  in  Sileda 
and  Moravia,  and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin. 

Railways. — Two  lines  ruii  across  Bohemia,  one  through  Prague,  the 
other  through  Pilsen,  towards  Vienna,  whence  proceed  lines  to  Buda- 
Pesth  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  From  Vienna  a  line  runs  Sh  to 
Trieste  ;  another  from  Gratz  to  £ssek  along  the  Save.  From  Pesih 
several  lines  diverge  through  Hungary  in  various  directions. 
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Germany*  is  bounded  on  theN.  by  the  North  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  E.  by  Eussia  and  Austria ;  on  the 
W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Generally  speaking,  it  extends 
ftom  45°  to  50°  N.  latitude,  and  from  6°  to  19«E  longitude. 

The  surface  is  naturally  divided  into  four  physical  regions,  (i. )  The 
low  plain  in  theN.,  extending  from  the  confines  of  Holland  to  Russia, 
about  600  miles,  with  a  gradual  slope  northwards.  In  some  placet 
this  plain  is  little  productive,  but  along  the  river  banks  a  deep 
alluvial  soil  is  found,  (ii.)  The  central  mountain  region,  including 
the  Harz,  Erze,  Sudetic,  Oberwald,  etc.  (iii)  An  elevated  plain, 
which  includes  the  Bavarian  table  land,  and  extends  180  miles  from 

■  The  term  Germany  Is  usually  applied  to  those  districts  of  Central  Europe  in 
which  the  German  language  and  race  prerail,  and  1nclnde^  besides  the  proTineet 
tabulated  below,  some  Austrian  provinces  and  some  Swiss  cantons. 
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N.  to  S.  by  120  broad,     (iv.)  The  rugged  Alpine  district  in  the  south, 
already  sufficiently  described. 

At  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Grermany  was  re-organized  as  a 
number  (39)  of  confederate  states,  with  Austria  at  their  head,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  their  capital.  After  the  defeat  of  Austria 
by  Prussia,  in  1866,  the  former  was  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  German  afifairs,  and  Germany  was  reconstituted  into  the  North 
and  South  Germanic  Confederations,  with  Prussia  at  the  head  of 
the  former,  and  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  river  Main 
formed  the  boundary  line,  and  Hanover,  with  many  other  states,  were 
incorporated  with  the  North.  After  the  German  successes  in  France, 
1870,  the  German  empire  was  revived,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
plenipotentiaries  from  all  the  German  states,  William,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, was  installed  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Versailles,  187li  and  this 
dignity  declared  hereditary  in  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  In  addition  to 
the  numbers  given  in  the  following  table,  it  is  computed  that  12  mil- 
Hons  of  Germans  dwell  in  the  surrounding  states,  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Austria  just  referred  to. 
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States. 

Square 
Miles. 

Popniation, 
1867. 

GapitaL 

1  Prussia, 

136,778 

24,693,000 

Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 

2  Saxony, 

5,779 

2,666,401 

Dresden,  on  the  Elbe. 

8  MecblenbnzKh-Scliwerln 

6,189 

357,618 

Schwerin. 

4  Sajce  Weimar,  - 

1,403 

283,044 

Weimar. 

6  Mecblenburgh-Strelltz, 

908 

96,770 

Neu-Strelitz. 

6  Oldenburg, 

2,470 

316,622 

Oldenburg. 
Brunswick,  on  the 

7  Brunswick, 

1,426 

302,792 

Ocker. 

8  Saxe  Melnlngen, 

914 

180,335 

Meiningen. 

9  Sajce  Altenburg, 

610 

141,426 

Altenburg. 

10  Coburg  and  Ootha, 

764 

168,735 

Gotha. 

U  Anbalt, 

1.026 

197,041 

Dessau. 

12  Schwartz  Budolstadt,  - 

371 

75,116 

Rudolstadt. 

18  Schwartzburg  Send,    - 

328 

67,533 

Amstadt. 

14  Waldeck, 

432 

66,807 

Corbach. 

16  Reuss  Schleitz, 

144 

44,000 

G^ra. 

16  Reuse  Oreiz,     - 

320 

88,000 

Greiz. 

17  Schaumburg  Lippe,     - 

172 

31,186 

Bukeburg. 

18  Lippe  Detmold, 

438 

111,362 

Detmold. 

18  Lubeck, 

107 

48,638 

Lubeck. 

80  Bremen, 

74 

109,672 

Bremen.on  the  W  eser. 

21  Hamburgh, 

166 

306,196 

Hamburgh,     on    the 
Elbe. 

22  Hesseiv 

1,279 

852,479 

Mainz,  on  the  Bhine. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  extends  from  France  on  the  W.  ta  Russia  (ml  tlie 
K,  and  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  S.  bj  moon- 
tains,  and  drained  by  several  large  rivers.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  4(y»  T  and  55°  52^  N,  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  5*  50'  and  22"  50'  E.  longitude.  No  large 
river  has  its  source  in  Prussia,  although  few  countries  are 
better  watered  with  navigable  streams. 

The  following  table  gives  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  population  in  1871. 


FroTbiceK. 


Square 
miles. 


Populstion. 


Capital. 


1  Frnssia  Proper, 

2  Posen, 

8  Brandenlmrg, 
4  Pomeranla,  - 
SSllesiar 
6  Saxony, 

VWes^baSla,  - 

8  Low^r  Rliln«, 

9  Hohenzonem, 

10  Jalide, 

11  Hessen  Nassau, 

12  Hanover, 

18  ScUeswlis-Holstelxx,  - 

14  Lauenbnrg,   • 


25,047 

11,401 
15,609 
12,260 
15,771 
9,794 

7,823 

10,358 
457 

5 
1,811 

14,855 
6,755 

403 


3,090,960 

1,537,338 
2,716,022 
1,445,635 
3,585,752 
2,067,066 

1,707,726 

3.455,483 
64,632 

1,778 
1.379,745 

1,937,637 
981,718 

49,973 


Konigsberg,   on   the 

Pregel. 
Poses,  on  the  Warta. 
Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 
Stettin,  on  the  Oder. 
Breelan,  on  the  Oder. 
Magdeburg,    on    the 

:Sbe. 
Munster,   near     tlie 

Ems. 
Cologne,  on  thelthine. 
Sigmaringen,'on  the 

Danube. 
Varel. 
Wiesbaden,  near  the 

Rhine. 
Hanover,  on  theLeine 
Flensbui^,    on     the 

Schlei.- 
Lauenbnrg,    on    the 

Elbe. 


1.  Prussia  Proper,  the  most  eastern  province,  lies  along 
the  Baltic  shores,  has  a  flat  surface,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  lagoons.  It  embraces  the  lower  basins  of  the  Vistula 
and  Niemen.  The  winters  are  severe.  Excellent  wheat  is 
produced  in  great  quantities*  It  is  usually  divided  into 
East  and  West  Prussia,  the  former  having  many  lakes. 
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SonlgSbtfrg  (100,000)  is  a  splendid  coimner<n«l  mart,  with  PUlcm 
as  ite  port^  It  stoiicis  on  seven  hills,  has  seven  gates  and  seven 
bridges^  with  a  gredt  nomber  of  publie  sqoates,  an  wiivevsity,  a  libraTy 
sad  as  observatory.    Here  Kant,  the  philosopher,  resided* 

Dantzic  (85,000),  on  the  Vistula,  is  a  great  fortress^  with  ttaitdW 
streets,  but  handsome  snbarbs.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  grain 
flipping  ports,  and  has  ateo  trade  ta  timber,  flax,  etc.  It  has  large 
grattarieSy  filled  with  eora^  on  an  island,  where  no  one  is  allowed  to 
live;^  as  a  preoaution  against  fire.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  1807, 
and  held  until  l&ld.  Xauel  (20,000),  whose  red  deal  is  well  kflown^ 
is  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  timber  trade.  It  is  closed  dnring  the 
winter  months.  Thorn  (14,000),  on  the  Vistula,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  astronomer  Oopemieus.  Ublng  (20,000)  is  a  flourishing  port^ 
with  an  extensive  grain  trade.  Marienburg  has  an  old  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  l^eutonio  knights.  TUslt  (15,000)  stands  on  the 
Niemem  flare  occurred  the  celebrated  interview  between  Kapoleon 
L  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  with  the  intention  of  dividing  Europe 
between  them,  in  1807.  Braiinsberg  is  near  the  Frische  Haff. 
fiyian  and  Frledland,  small  towns,  mark  two  important  victories  of 
Kapokon,  1807. 

2.  Posen  borders  on  Eassian  Poland,  and  is  a  rich 
ftgricultural  province,  drained  by  the  Warta.  Though  there 
are  some  pine- woods,  which  yield  timber,  yet  the  aspect  of 
the  country  has  a  rather  dreary  appearance. 

Posen  (50,000),  with  A  good  cathedral,  has  trade  in  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.    A  great  number  of  Jew  pedlars  frequent  it. 

Bromberg  (22,000)  is  the  second  town  in  this  province,  and  stands 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw.  Gnesen  is  noted  for  a  great 
cattle  fair,  lasting  two  months. 

3.  Brandenburg,  an  inland  province,  is  chiefly  watered 
by  the  Oder.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface,  which  is  a  plain, 
is  not  very  fertile,  unless  what  borders  on  .the  rivers  and 
lakes.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  the  chief 
{>roductions. 

Berlin  (700,000),  the  capital  of  Prussia,  of  North  Germany,  and  of 
the  commercial  league  called  the  Zollveiein,  is  a  splendid  city,  stand- 
ing in  a  fine  plain.  Here  the  Spree  is  crossed  by  37  bridges.  The  city 
is  remarkable  for  wide  streets  and  spacious  squares—one  of  its 
thoroaghfares,  exteooding  from  the  Bradenburg  Gate  to  the  royal 
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palace,  has  four  rows  of  trees,  and  hence  is  called  Unler  den  Linden^ 
*  *  beneath  the  lime  trees.*  Among  the  public  boildings  may  be  named* 
the  mnseum,  nniversity-  (of  great  celebrity),  opera  house,  arsenal,  and 
academy  of  arts.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen%  oottans, 
silks,  papers,  porcelain,  and  jewellery. 

Potsdam  (40,000),  on  the  Havel,  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
army.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  and  picturesque  environs.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  geographer. 
Braadenbnrg  (20,000)  is  an  industrious  town,  which  owes  its  pros- 
perity to  the  French  refugees.  Frankfort  (30,000)  is  a  pleasantly 
situated  town,  with  three  great  fairs  yearly,  and  some  wooUen  manu- 
factures. Kuneradorff  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
ever  Frederick  the  Great,  by  the  Austro-Bussians,  1769. 

4.  Pomerania,  lying  along  the  S.  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
for  about  200  miles,  is  pretty  fertile,  though  much  covered 
by  forests.  The  surface  is  low,  the  climate  cold  and  humid. 
It  has  the  lower  course  of  the  Oder,  near  which  river  it  is 
fertile,  but  sterile  in  many  other  places.  The  island  of 
Btigen  lies  off  the  coast. 

Stettin  (65,000)  is  a  flourishing  shipping  port»  with  corn,  wool,  and 
other  exports— the  birthplace  of  two  Russian  empresses,  Catherine 
and  Maria.    Bwlnemunde,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  is  its  port. 

Stralsund  (20,000),  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Kugen,  is  a 
commercial  town  strongly  fortified.    Barth  is  also  an  active  port. 
OrleflBwald  (16,000)  has  a  university.    Pntbns,  with  sea  bathing,  and 
Bersen,  are  on  the  island  of  Rugen. 

5.  Silesia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria,  is 
drained  by  the  Oder,  and  much  covered  by  mountains.  It 
is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  prosperity,  combining,  with  rich  agriculture,  ex- 
tensive linen  manufactures,  and  mining  industry. 

Breslan  (150,000)  is  a  splendid  town,  with  great  industry  and  modi 
wealth.  It  has  more  than  100  distilleries,  and  is  a  good  com  and 
linen  mart,  besides  having  the  greatest  wool  market  in  Bkirope.  Its 
university  was  founded  1702.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Lidaa,  where 
Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians,  1756. 
Ologau,  on  the  Oder,  is  fortified.  Ck)erliti  (20,000),  on  the  NeiBsa, 
^  cloth  factories.    Kelsse  has  iron  foundries  and  cloth  factories. 
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6.  Saxony  is  a  rich  and  thickly  inhabited  province, 
which  produces  great  quantities  of  wool.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Elbe,  and  contains  the  Brockcn,  the  highest  of  the  Harz 
mountains.    This  mountain  district  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Uagdeburg  (80,000)  is  a  beautiful  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
great  railway  centre.  In  1631  this  flourishing  city  was  taken  by  the 
Austrian  general,  Tilly,  when  it  is  certain  30,000  of  its  inhabitants 
were  butchered. 

Hall  (40,000),  on  the  Saale,  has  a  uniyersity,  and  prolific  salt  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  LiUzen  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  1632,  in  which  he  was  slain.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Allies,  1813.  Eisleben,  with  manufactures  of  potash  and  tobacco,  and 
copper  and  silver  mines,  was  the  birthplace  of  Martin  Luther. 
Erfurt  (30,000)  has  imposing  fortifications,  and  was  long  the  residence 
of  Luther.  Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe,  has  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Kepler,  the  astronomer. 
Naumburg,  on  the  Saale,  is  noted  for  its  perfumery  and  millinery. 

7.  Westphalia  is  level  in  the  N.,  and  hilly  in  the  S. 
In  the  former  district  heaths,  morasses',  and  scanty  forests 
are  found*  Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  indus 
trial  pursuits ;  com  is  much  grown.  The  minerals  include 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  marble.  The  manufactures  include 
linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  paper.  This  province  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  hams,  cured  over  fires  of  juniper  twigs, 
which  gives  them  a  delicious  flavour. 

Mnnster  (2^,000)  is  a  well-built  town,  remarkable  for  the  vagaries 
of  John  of  Ley  den  and  his  followers,  1535.  Here  the  "  Treaty  of 
Westphalia"  was  signed,  1648,  which  ended  the  "Thirty  Years'  War." 

lUiiden,  on  the  Weser,  gave  its  name  to  a  battle,  1759,  in  which 
the  British  defeated  the  French.  Hamm  is  a  manufacturing  town 
and  a  great  railway  centre.  Iserlobh  is  noted  for  copper,  iron,  and 
brass  works.    Bielefeld  has  linen  trade. 

•  8.  The  Rhine  Province  lies  S.  W.  of  Westphalia,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  great  river  of  which  the  Germai^s^re 
BO  proud,  and  near  the  banks  of  which  the  population  is 
chiefly  congregated.  In  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  valleys  the 
climate  is  delightful,  and  wine  is  a  remunerative  product ; 
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but  at  a  distance  some  dreary  land  k  found  jdth  a  bleak 
climate  and  a  barreooi  soil 

Coiofna,  or  Koln  (120,000),  ia  inieresting  on  aecoont  of  its  GotSiie 
monuBM&to,  particularly  the  eafchedraL  The  streets  «re  nAno>w,^  uid 
the  sanitary  arrangements  defective.  It  distils  a  well-known  aromatic 
liquid,  called  Eau-de-Cologne, 

Cottlente  (28,000)  is  a  well-l)uilt  town,  with  wine  trade,  higher  ap 
the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle.  Blirenbreltstein,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  riyer,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  inEuropa 
Bonn,  long  distinguished  for  its  unirersity,  stands  also  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  tbe  birtfa*place  of  Beethoven.  ZKiBseldorf  (40,000)  is  a  flourish- 
ing port  for  a  large  industrial  district  around,  including  BltMxteld 
(60,000),  Bozm^n,  and  Orefeld  (60,000),  which  have  extensive  cotton, 
silk,  aad  velvet  factories.  Treves  (20,000),  with  an  old  cathedral,  is 
a  declining  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle.  Alx-la-CbapeUe 
(60,000),  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  has  been  noted  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans  for  its  hot  springs.  It  has  trade  in  jewellery,  cloth, 
needles,  and  glass.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Charlemagne. 
Its  cathedral  contains  a  large  collection  of  relics.  This  city  is  remark- 
able for  a  treaty,  1748,  which  ended  the  War  of  the  Austrian  succession. 
Saarbmok  (10,000),  on  the  8aar,  is  remarkable  for  the  first  engage- 
ment in  the  Pranco-Prussian  war,  1870.  Saar'-Iioais  (4,000)  is  a 
fortress  on  the  same  river  a  littie  further  K. 

9.  HohenzoUem*  is  enclosed  by  Baden  and  WurtesB- 

burg,  not  far  from  the  I^ke  of  Constance.    The  Danube  and 

Neckar  cross  it. 

Slgmarlngen,  though  the  eapital,  is  an  insignifioaat  plaop  on  the 
Danube. 
HMhlngen  is  a  small  town  on  the  Keckar,  with  a  college. 

10.  Jahde  is  a  small  district  ne^  the  bay  ^  same 
name — purchased  for  a  naval  station  by  PrasaiA. 

11.  Hessen-Nassau,  lying  between  the  Kline  pro- 
vince and  Darmstadt,  has  an  agreeable  surfiace,  cpntauung 
hills  and  valleys.  It  has  the  Ehine  on  the  W.  and  the 
Main  on  the  S.  It  produces  wines,  fruits,  and  grain,  and 
has  an  active  industry  and  beautiful  scenery. 

•  This  prtnclpalUy  CMoe  under  the  King  of  Prnasla  in  1849,  who  ww  then  de- 
clared the  head  of  the  family  of  this  name.  The  nomination  of  Its  prinee  to  the 
Spanish  throne  caused  the  mlsonderatanding  between  France  and  Prusria  wbicb 
resulted  in  the  deplorable  war  of  1870-L 
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Wiesbaden  (20,000)  is  the  resort  of  many  fashionable  visitors,  from 
June  to  September,  for  whose  aooommodfftiom  every  effort  is  made 
by  the  jiumerous  hotd  proprietors.  It  is  aoted  for  hot  springs.  Sms 
has  also  mineral  waters  of  great  repute.  At  Kochbnmnen  the  far- 
-famed  -seltzer  water  is  procured.  Hombnrg  (5,000)  is  now  mndi 
freqnested  on  aocoant  of  its  waters. 

12.  Hanover*  is  bounded  by  the  Elbe  for  nearly  100 
miles,  and  traversed  in  the  interior  by  the  Ems  and  Weser. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  in  some  places 
marshy,  but  fertile  near  the  rivers.  The  Harz  mountains 
are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  duchy  of  Brunswick  divides  this  country  into 
two  part. 

Hanover  (73,000)  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  theatres  in  Oermany. 

€e31e  or  ^eU,  on  the  Aller,  is  an  active  trading  town;  is  in-tiie  N.E. 
HUdesheim  (1^000)  has  cloth  factories.  Enden tl^^QO)  isthe  chief 
port.  Lu^Qtair  (15,000)  is  in  the  midst  of  bee  cultiu*e.  Oottlzisen 
(12,000)  has  a  university  founded  by  Geoige  XL  Osxiahmck  (13,000) 
is  well  known  for  its  coarse  linens.  Clansthal  (10,000)  has  a  school 
of  mines.  Hait>iizg  C8»000)  is  opposite  Hamburg.  Ck)Slar  (8,000)  has 
a  productive  anc  mine.  * 

13.  Schleswig-Holstein  consists  of  two  duchies  taken 
from  Denmark  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1864,  by  force  of 
arms.  They  lie  S.  of  Jutland,  and,  though  the  climate  is 
damp  and  foggy,  are  productive  districts.  Great  numbers 
of  cattle  are  exported,  particularly  to  England. 

nenshnrg  (20,000),  13ie  capital,  is  a  good  town,  with  ship-building. 

CRncHntadt  (7,000),  a  free  port  on  the  Mbe,  h»s  active  trade. 

Altona  (50,000),  near  Hamburg,  has  also  great  commerce  and -some 

ehtp-building.  It  was  burned  by  the  Swedes,  17l6.    ^el  <£0,000)  is  a 

Prussian  naval  arsenal.    'Scbleswlg  (10,000)  gave  its  name  to  the 

'  duehy.    Toimiiig  (4,000)  is  a  smaU  port  on  the  Byder. 

14.  Lauenburg  is  a  small  duchy,  now  made  im  appa- 
nage of  the  Prussian  crown. 

Lauenburg,  a  small  town  on  the  £lbe,  is  the  capital. 

*  It  came  into  the  possession  of  England  with  the  Honse  of  Bronswick ;  was 
separated  from  It,  on  account  of  the  Salic  law,  on  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty.  1887; 
wa«  iuGorpo: I  with  Prussia,  1866. 
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KINGDOH  OF  SAZONT. 

Saxony  lies  N,  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria^  and  S.  of 
Prussian  Saxony/ and  is  traversed  by  the  Elbe  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  The  Eiesen  Gebirge  mountains,  rising  in  some 
places  to  4,000  feet,  form  a  barrier  between  this  country 
and  Bohemia.  The  district  on  the  E.  of  the  Elbe  is 
generally  hilly  and  picturesque ;  but  on  the  W.  of  it  the 
surface  is  much  more  level.  On  the  hills  the  climate 
is  severe,  but  very  mild  in  the  valleys.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  carefully  cultivated  countries  in  Europe ;  and 
produces  good  crops  of  rye,  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  The  forests  cover  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ndnsrals  consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
marble,  etc.  'Its  manufactures  are  very  important — damasks, 
silks,  cottons,  woollens,  porcelain,  paints,  pianos,  paper. 
Wool  is  largely  exported.  Education  is  widely  spread  by 
a  large  number  of  excellent  schools  and  colleges,  with  the 
Leipsic  university  at  their  head.  Since  1835  all  chil- 
dren from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  primary  schools. 

Dresden  (160,000)  stands  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  beautiful  ranges 
of  hills,  and  has  eleven  gates  or  entrances.  It  has  splendid  public 
buildings,  including  a  royal  palace,  a  picture  gallery  (one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe),  a  library,  academy  of  arts,  mint,  arsenal,  treasury, 
observatory,  and  post-ofice.  It  is  noted  for  china  ware  and  artides 
oi  vertu.  Its  mechanics  are  ingenious  in  the  manufacture  of  mathe- 
matical and  musical  instruments.  At  a  battle  here,  in  1813,  General 
Moreau  was  killed. 

Leipsic  (90,000),  on  a  plain  near  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university,  and  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade,  which  ranks 
next  to  that  of  London  and  Paris.  It  has  three  annual  book  fain, 
each  lasting  three  weeks,  during  which  great  animation  prevails. 
The  type  founding  is  very  extensive.  Here  occurred  '*  The  Battle 
of  Nations,"  1813,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  French.  Chemnitz  (60,000)  is  an  important  manufaoturing 
town.  Freiburg  (18,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district,  and 
has  a  mining  school.  Meissen  (9,000),  on  the  Elbe,  is  the  seat  of  the 
china  manufacture  of  this  country. 
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Mdchlenburg-Schwerin  is  a  grand  duchy  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  with,  fof  the  most  part,  a  sandy  soil,  and 
a  surface  interspersed  with  ^e  forests  axid  small  lakes. 

aai^rehif' (22,000)  has  a  pkasJint  posilion  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  of 
the  Bame  natna  RaitbiSlc  (26.000),  the  largedt  town  in  the  dndhy,  is 
near  the  Baltic,  and  is  an  active  port. 

S^I^XShWeSniBaf,  a  gtalid  dttbhy,  coilsists  6f •  more  tli^n 
a'  dozed  fragments;  all  of  whidh  have  a  diversified  surface, 
but  a  productive  soil! 

Wefinar  (14,000)  is  a  small  town  of  little  importance,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Saale. 

Jena  (5,000),  with  a  university,  was  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Prussians  by  the  French,  1606.    It  is  on  the  Saale. 

Mechlbliburg-S'ti'feffii2f  i^fbrihed  oY two  parts,  one  E. 
and  the  other  W.  of  the  former  diichy. 
Kew  Stre3itz-(7,000)  is  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Oldenburg  is  a  grand  duchy,  made  up  of  three  parts, 

one  nearly  surrounded  by  Hanover  and  extending  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Wesei*;  another  in  Holstein;  and  Uie  third 

in  theS.  of  RheriiShTrufisIa;^  Th^  sul^ceifefgelierally  level. 

Oldenburg  (8,000)  is  a  small  town  with  little  trade,  on  tilte'Hunte, 
atribatary  of  the  Wei^ef^-  ... 

BiransWfck  conslfe^s  bf  thrfee  principal  didttifcts  lincon- 
nected^  and  sbme  small  oiitlying  part?  in  the  S-.  of  Hanover. 
The  Harr  mountains^  cover  nrtich  of  the  surface  j  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  minerals  are  abundant. 

Brunswick  (45,000)  is  an  ancient  city  on  the  railwajr  from  Hanover 
to  Berlin,  with  many  quaint  old  buildings,  a  cathedral,  museum,  and 
some  interesting  monuments.     It  produces  excellent  beer. 

Wolfenbntt^l  has  a  magnifident  public  library. 

SaiXe-Meiniftgtti  is^  rery  cenftrally  situated^  i&  tlie  N. 
of  Bavaria.  Saxe  AUenburg  lieis  to  the'  W.  of  the  'MAgdom 
of  Saxony.  Cobwrg  is  on  the  N.  border  of  Bavaria,  and 
Goiha  further  N.  near  Erfurt.  Gotha  (16,000),  with  porce- 
lain factories,  is  the  capital  of  Goburg-Gotha     Anhali  lies  in 

20 
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the  midst  of  Prussian  Saxony.  Sekwartz  Rudolstadt  is  one 
of  the  Thuringian  states  lying  W.  of  Saxony ;  and  Schwartz 
Sandershausen  further  N.  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Waldeck  lies 
S.  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  Beuss  lies  W.  of  Saxony ; 
SehoAjmiburg  is  surrounded  by  Hanover ;  and  lAppe  Dermoid 
lies  a  few  miles  S.  of  it.  The  Hanse  Taums  belonging  to 
North  Germany  are  : — 

Lube6k  (34,000)  is  built  on  the  Trave,  near  the  Baltic,  with  Traoe- 
munde  for  its  port.  It  has  active  trade  in  amber,  wheat,  flax,  tobacco, 
&c.  It  once  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  was  then 
a  place  of  great  importance.*  Its  houses  are  old  and  lofty,  its 
cathedral  and  town  hall  antique,  and  its  monuments  fantastic.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  here  in  1260,  and  the  last  in 
1630,  when  the  society  was  dissolved. 

Bremen  (75,000),  enclosed  by  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  is  a  clean, 
pleasant  town,  where  most  of  the  German  emigrants  for  the  New 
World  embark.  The  trade  in  cigars  and  tobacco  is  extensive.  Its 
outer  harbour  is  at  Bremerhaven  (6,000). 

Hamburg  (180,000)  is  the  great  commercial  mart  of  K.  Germany. 
It  stands  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of- the  Elbe,  where  the  Alster 
joins  that  river.  In  1842  much  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but 
it  has  been  since  rebuilt  in  a  style  befitting  its  wealth  and  importance. 
Its  merchants  are  wealthy,  enterprising,  and  hospitable.  Cuxhtwen, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  a  much  frequented  watering-place,  is  its 
outward  port. 

Hessen  or  Hesse  is  principally  N.  of  the  river  Main, 
and  is,  generally  speaking,  mountainous.  It  produces  ex- 
cellent wines,  and  has  valuable  coal-fields.  'Eessen-Cassdl^ 
to  which  some  of  Darmstadt  belongs,  is  chiefly  watered  by 
the  Weser. 

KalBi  or  llayenoe  (40,000;,  the  capital,  is  an  important  garrison 
town,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Khine  and  Main,  and  is  as 
noted  for  its  strong  military  position  as  for  its  commercial  importance. 

Glesaen  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  W.  of  the  country,  with  an  im- 
portant university,  and  mines  of  mangenese  in  the  vicinity. 

Fraaltfort-oiL-tlie-lIaln  (80,000)  was  abo  annexed  by  PruBsia  in 
1867.  It  was  formerly  a  free  city,  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  Ger- 
man diet.  It  has  a  good  position  for  commercial  intercotirse,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  South  German  monetary  transactions,  in- 
cluding banking,  etc  It  has  snuff  and  tobaooo  factories  and  two 
great  annual  fairs. 
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South  Germany,  generally  speaking,  lies  S.  of  the  river 
Main,  and  consists  of  the  following  : — 


States. 


1  Bavaria, 

2  Wnrtemburff, 

3  Baden, 

4  HeBse-Daznuitadt, 
6  Liechtenstein. 

6  Alsace-Lorraine, 


PopnlatioD. 


4,864,421 
1,818,396 
1,434,970 
565,659 
8,320 
2,000,000 


CapitaL 


Miinich  on  the  Tsar. 
Stuttgart  on  the  Neeenbach 
Carlsruhe  on  the  Rhine. 
Darmstadt  on  the  Darm. 
Liechtenstein. 
Strasburg  near  the  Rhine. 


.  SINCa>OM  OF  BAVARIA. 

Bavaria  is  the  most  important  and  most  populous  of 
the  states  of  the  South  Grermanic  Confederation. 

This  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  division 
containing  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole,  and  the  western 
division,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hhine,  called  the  Palatinate, 
contains  the  remainder.  The  kingdom  is  sub-divided  into 
eight  circles.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  The  eastern  division  contains 
seven  provinces,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Danube  from  W.  to 
E.  South  of  the  river  the  country  is  elevated,  being  pene- 
trated by  spurs  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  sprinkled 
with  lakes.  North  of  the  river  the  surface  is  well-wooded, 
particularly  the  £ohmerwald  hills  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  also  in  the  centre,  a  picturesque  region.  The  usual 
grain  crops  and  tobacco  are  produced  from  its  rather  pro- 
ductive soil ;  and  hops  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
minerals  include  coal,  iron,  copper,  salt,  and  quicksilver ; 
but  the  TnaamfactureSy  with  the  exception  of  that  of  ale, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  very  partial,  are  as  yet  unim- 
portant. 

Kanldi  (170,000)  is  the  second  highest  capital  city  in  Europe.  It 
is  much  exposed  to  heat  in  snmmer,  and  cold  in  winter.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  in  tl\e  older  parts,  but  spacious  and  regnlarly  laid  put  in 
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the  modern,  where  there  are  ^m  puUia  bmldingp^  pleasure- grounds, 
walks,  and  drives.  Munich  is  the  great  seat  of  the  fine  arts  of 
South  Germany,  and  has  a  universiify  of  good  repute. 

Passan  (10,000),  a  fortress  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  Inn  and  Danube. 

AngBlmrg  (50,000),  on  the  Lech,  is  an  ancient  city  now  much  below 
its  former  greatness.  It  has  stUI  extensivie  win0  trade.  Nuremberg 
(78,000)  is  an  important  town  on  the  canal  connecting  the  Khine  and 
Danube,  with  manufactures  of  toys.  Eriangpn  (12,000),  on  the 
Begnitz,  has  a  university.  Bamberg  (25t0(l0),  an  the  Mun,  is  a& 
important  manufacturing  town,  with  trade  in  frvatB,  BalUlnn 
(30,000),  an  old  town  on  the  Danube,  was-theseat  of  the  Qermaa 
diet  from  1663  to  1806.  Wuzzburg  (41^000),  on  the  Mam,  has  also  a 
university.  Spires  (9,000),  in  the  Palatinate,  is  a  very  old  town. 
Here  the  term  Protestant  was  first  applied  to  those  who  signed  a 
celebrated  ''  protest"  made  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  1S30.  Landau 
(10,000)  is  a  strong  fortress^  tfiken  by  MariboMugh,  1704.  Nordllngen 
(8^000)  is  an  important  ptaoei.   Bajrrentli  has.clotii  factoiies. 

Among  the  battle-fieldsr  mayr  be  mentioned,  Blenheim^  on  the 
Danube,  where  Marlborough  defeated  the  French,  1704;  Dettingen, 
near  Frankfort,  where  George  IL  defeated  the  French,  1743 ;  Hohenr 
lijiden,  in  theS.E.,  where  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians^  1800. 

KIN ODOH  OF  WUBTEMBUBQ; 

Wurtemburg  is  about  130  miles  in  length  and  95  in 

breadth,  with  an  elevated  surface,  the  lowest  part  being 

420  feet  above  sea  level.    The  Swabian  Alps  run  iioross 

the  country  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  the  mountains  of  the 

Black  Forest  touch  it  on  the  W.  border.     The  valleys  of 

the  Neckar  and  Danube  are  500  feet  above  sea  level.    The 

soil,  though  not  very  productive  on  the  hills,  is  fmitjfnl, 

and  a  good  system  of  husbandry  is  followed.    The  nUnerab 

include  silver,  copper,   iron,   zinc,  marble,  and  precions 

stones.    Salt  mines  are  worked  by  the  government.    Hie 

manufactv/res  consist  of  linens,   woollens,   silks,   carpets, 

leather,  and  iron  works.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  inland 

and  transit  trade  in  this  country.    All  kinds  of'  fruits  are 

carefully  cultivated.    It  consists  of  four  circles. 

Stnttgart  (70,000),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  is  sitnated'in  the 
midst  of  hills  clothed  with  viiieyards.  It  is  the  seat  of  ao  itfapoBtant 
book  trade*  and  its  library  hks  the  greatest  coUection  of  \akim  in  Ah« 
world;    Its  TaUwi^  statLon  is  one  of  the  haadsomest  in  Geraoa^y. 
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BeUbroJin  .(17>000),  is  an  industeial  town,  the  centre  of  the  vintage 
district.  -TuUXMsen  (9,000),  on  the  Neckar,  contains  the  national 
university.  Ulm  (20,000),  where  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  begins, 
was  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of  General  Mack  with  his  army  to 
Napoleon  I.,  1800.    Coiurtaxlt  has  mineral  waters. 

ORANB  DUGH7  OF  BADBN. 

Baden,  a  grand  duchy,  is  a  long  narrow  distiiirt  N*  of 
Switzerland,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  trav^ersed  by 
the  Blaek  Forest,  which  is  remarkable  for  scenery.  It  con- 
tains the  source  of  the  Danube.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  usual  cereal  crops,  with  tobacco,  flax, 
hops,  and  maize,  are  raised. 

Carlsmhe  (30,000)  contains  the  ducal  palace,  from  which  the 
thirfey-two  streets  of  Which  it  consists  diverge  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 

Baden-Baden  (9,000),  with  mineral  waters,  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists.  Manx)]ielni  (30,000).,  the  principal  commercial  mart  of  the 
country,  is  regularly  built  in  a  beautiful  district.  It  is  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  Freiburg  (20,000),  on  the  forest 
border,  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  university.  Constance  (7,000),  on 
the  lake  of  same  name,  is  remarkable  for  its  ecclesiastical  council, 
1414-1^.  Kehl  is  a  fortress  opposite  Strasburg.  Heidelberg  is  an 
important  town  on  the  Ifeckar,  with  an  old  castle  and  a  university. 
Salzbacli,  is  a  village,  where  Turrenne  was  killed. 

Ldechtenstein  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Constance, 
and  is  enclosed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  It  is  a  small 
principality  of  little  importance. 

Liechtenatein  or  Yaduts,  the  capital,  is  a  mere  village  on  the  Bhine. 

Darmstadt  has  a  lev«l  surface,  except  on  the  E.,  where 
the  Odenwald  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  with  good 
plantations  on  their  sides.    Some  wine  is  produced. 

Darmstadt  (30,000)  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  It  has  a 
good  library. 

Offenbach  (20,000)  is  a  very  industrious  town,  and  a  free  dep6t  for 
goods  during  the  fairs  at  Prankfort.  Worms  (12,000)  is  an  ancient 
city  on  the  Ehine,  with  statues  of  many  distinguished  Germans. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  to  Germany,  1371, 
consists  of  all  the  territory  of  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of 
Belfart  and  the  district  around  it.  The  Vosges  mountains 
run  through  the  W.  of  this  province,  and  almost  half  of 
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Lorraine,  and  tbe  Bhine  forms  its  E.  boundary.  Alsace  is 
very  fertile,  rich  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry. 
By  several  treaties,  but  finally  that  of  Ryswick  (1697),  it 
was  retained  by  France,  the  country  by  which  it  had  been 
previously  conquered.  , 

Lorraine  is  usually  mentioned  as  French  and  Grerman, 
according  as  the  French  or  German  language  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  German  Lorraine,  generally 
speaking,  lies  between  Metz  and  the  Vosges  mountains. 

Btrastrarg  (80,000),  sniroanded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  seven 
gates,  stands  two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  the  small  river  lU,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  world. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  It  has  long 
been  a  place  of  transit  trade  between  France  and  Germany— a  bridge 
of  boats  here  crossing  the  river  to  Kehl  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  has 
trade  in  turpentine,  and  brewed  until  lately,  one- tenth  of  the  beer 
used  in  all  France.  In  1870  it  was  taken  by  the  Germans  after  a 
vigorous  siege  of  several  weeks, 

Molhonse  or  Mnlliausen  (30,000)  has  become  a  little  Manchester. 
It  is  on  the  111,  equally  distant  from  Basle  and  Belfort,  and  prodnees 
printed  cottons,  silks,  and  muslins.  Colmar  (21,000),  also  on  the  111, 
has  similar  industry.  Metz  (65,000),  on  the  Moselle,  is  the  largest 
town  in  German  Lorraine,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world.  In  1622  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Charles  £he  Y. 
It  was,  until  1871,  a  great  arsenal  and  artillery  school  for  the  French 
army.  Besides,  it  has  lace,  pin,  brush,  flannel,  and  army-clothing 
factories.  Here  occurred  the  greatest  disaster  to  an  army  ever  re- 
corded, when  the  large  force  (180,000  men)  under  Marshai  Basaine 
capitulated  to  the  Prussians  in  1870,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape^ 

Wis8eiilmxg»  on  the  Lauter,  in  Alsace,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of 
the  CSrown  Prince  of  Prussia  over  General  Douay  early  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  1870.  Woerth,  a  little  S.,  was  that  of  a  defeat  of 
Marshal  MaeMahon  two  days  after. .  Hairenau  is  in  the  same  locality, 
nialsburg,  in  the  Vosges,  a  strong  fortress,  was  taken  after  a  siege, 
1870.  The  most  important  battle-fields  in  Lorraine,  in  the  late  war, 
are  Forbach  and  Oravelotte.  ThionvlUe  (7,000),  on  the  Moselle, 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  is  a  very  strong  fortress. 

«  ■  ■   'I  » 

Mountains. — Central  Germany  contains  many  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  in  which  most  of  the  rivers  have  their  sources. 
The  Bohmerwald,  Brzegebirge,  and  Biemnfebirge,  are  on  the  bonien 
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of  Bohemia ;  the  TkuringertDald  is  farther  W.,  and  the  Odenwald 
continnes  Boathward  to  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  W.  of  the  Rhine, 
and  ronning  parallel  to  it,  are  the  Vosgea^  rising  4,690  feet  in  their 
highest  peak.    They  have  beautiful  vine-clad  slopes. 

BlTdrs. — The  principal  drainage  of  Germany  is  carried  N.  to  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea.  For  the  Memel,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and 
Bhine.  see  page  67.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  are  the  Pregel,  flowing 
into  tne  Frische  HafP.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Oder  are  the 
Neiue,  in  Silesia ;  the  Warihe^  in  Brandenburg.  The  Ems  flows 
through  Hanover  into  DoUart  Bay.  The  Danube  receives  the  /nn, 
laar^  Lech,  lUer^  and  2i(tb,  in  South  Germany,  the  W.  of  which  is 
drained  by  the  Ehine. 

Coast  Iliie.--The  Baltic  coast  line  extends  about  500  miles,  and  is 
monotonous  and  dreary,  with  a  succession  of  sandhills.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  hajf8  or  bays,  enclosed  by  tongues  of  land,  consisting  of 
accumulations  of  sand  The  Frische  haff  is  so  named  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  waters  ;  the  Curiache  haff  from  an  ancient  tribe,  the  Cures, 
who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  The  bank  between  this  haff  and  the  sea 
produces  much  amber.  Near  the  StetHner  haff,  or  Bay  of  Stettin, 
are  the  well- wooded  isles  of  Uaedom  and  Wollin,  and  further  W.  the 
large  island  of  Rugen^  much  indented  _by  the  sea,  much  varied  in 
its  surface,  and  containing  many  interesting  remains.  AUeUt  E.  of 
Schleswig,  and  Sylt^  with  others  W.  of  it,  now  belong  to  Germany ; 
and  also  five  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Hanover. 

Lakes. — In  Germany  many  large  lakes  are  found. .  Chi  em  and 
Wurm  Sees  in  the  S.E.  of  Bavaria  ;  Lake  Gonstanoe  is  half  German; 
Muritz,  Planen,  and  Schweriner  Sees  in  Mechlenburg ;  Mauer,  Go- 
wentin,  and  Spinting  lakes  in  E.  Prussia. 

Railways.  — Germany  is  well  provided  with  railways.  A  line  runs 
from  Emden,  on  Dollart  Bay,  S.  through  Munster  to  Hamm,  one  of 
the  great  railway  centres,  whence  a  line  runs  ^.  to  Hanover  and 
Minden.  From  Hanover  it  proceeds  through  Magdeburg  to  Berlin, 
thence  to  Kreutz,  another  great  centre,  from  which  a  line  goes  to 
Bomberg,  thence  to  Konigsberg,  and  E.  into  Russia.  Along  the  E. 
-bank  of  the  Rhine  a  railway  runs  from  Amhem,  in  Holland,  to  Basle, 
in  Switzerland.  In  short,  all  the  German  towns  are  connected  by 
railways. 

Industries,  etc. — ^The  principal  productions  have  already  been 
briefly  referred  to.  In  every  state  agriculture  is  the  prevailing  in- 
dustry. The  mani^acturea  are  important  and  increasing: — ^linen 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia;  cotton  in  Rhenish  Prussia 'and  Alsace; 
woollens,  carpets,  and  damasks  in  Pomerania  and  Bavaria  ;  toys, 
wooden  clocks,  and  carving  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Black  Forest. 
Hanover  and  Saxony-have  ir<m  manufactures ;  chinaware  of  excellent 
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quality  is  made  m  Saxony;  and  jevelleiy  in  aU  ibe  Ur^  towns. 
Hmeralt  are  abundant^  and  have  been  named  nnder  the  varioua  pro- 
vinces. 

In  this  coontry  the  climate  vanes  much — ^the  Bhine  on  an  average 
is  frozen  ov^  26  days,  the  Weser  30,  the  Elbe  62,  and  fite  Memel  70 
days  every  year. 

Education  is,  perhaps,  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  copntry  in 
Eorope.  Without  counting  those  of  Austria,  there  are  twenty  uni- 
versities— ^at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Griefswald,  Munich, 
Wurzburg,  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Qiesseu,  Jena,  Bostock, 
Kiel,  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Konigsbers.  There  are  also  about  500 
high  schools  and  above  40,000  national  schools.  In  Prussia  education 
has  for  many  years  been  compulsory.  About  150  pablic  lit>rane0  yire 
scattered  through  Germany,  and  2,000  newspapers  are  published 
daily.  

KINGDOM   OP  BJELGIUM. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  £.  by  Prussia, 
S.  by  France,  a^d  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  49^"*  and  51 1^''  north,  and  meridians  oi  2^^ 
and  6^  east  longitude. 

Belgium  is  generally  flat,  particularly  on  the  n.orth  and  west,  the 
low  shores  being  in  some  places  protected  from  %h.e  sea  by  sandhills, 
or  dunes,  and  along  the  river  banks  by  dykes;  on  the  east  and  south, 
where  its  mineral  treasures  are  found,  the  surface  is  slightly  ruj^ged. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Si^cheldt  ^nd  Meuse,  with  the  Lys  and  Kupel,  twp 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  soil,  which  is  naturally  fertile  in  the 
west  and  centre,  has  been  rendered  very  productive  by  the  industiy 
of  the  people.  Besides  good  pasturage,  Belgium  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  etc.  This  country  was  Gjeparated 
from  Holland  in  1831. 


Provinces. 


1  W.FU^ld^n, 

2  E.  Flanders, 
8  Hainault^ 

4  8..  Brabant, 

5  Antwerp, 

T  If amnr, 

8  LUnbnrg, 

9  Luxemburg, 


Sq.  Miles. 

Popnlation. 

1.2*8 

631.SH 

1,167 

787,070 

1.436 

789,844 

1,267 

772,778 

1,093 

445,700 

1,116 

514,^94 

1,413 

290,980 

931 

193,160 

1,705 

196,854 

Capital. 


Bruges,  on  a  OanaL 
Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt. 
Mons,  on  the  Fleine. 
Brussels,  on  the  Senne. 
Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt. 
Liege,  on  the  Meuse, 
Namur,  on  the  Meuse. 
Hasselt,  on  the  Demer, 
Arlon,  on  the  Semby. 
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!•  'WGfft  Fla^d6r8  ¥>  ^ot  so  fertile  a^  East  Flanderai, 
but  produoes  fine  flax,  and  much  tobacco ;  has  many  dairies, 
and  splendid  drau^t  horses. 

BmgttS  ,<50^Q00),  a  walled  town,  on  ihe<aAaail  irom  Ghent  to.Ostend, 
was  once  the  most  wealthy  town  of  the  Hanse  League .;  it  is  qow 
much  decayed.  Six  canals  meet,  here,  a](id  it  is  ^ihe  s^qiuI  Baost  im- 
portant railway  centre  of  Belgium. 

Ostend  (14,000),  the  packet  station  for  England,  a  fine  watering- 
place,  has  a  good  fishery  of  herrings,  cod,  and  oysters ;  was  besieged 
by  the  Spaniards,  1601—4.  Gonstray  (26,000),  on  the  Lys,  has  great 
bleaching  works,  and  is  famed  for  its  damask  table  linen.  It  has  an 
ftcademy,  museum,  and  .a  library.  Tpres,  a  quaint  old  town,  with 
the  same  industry  (hence  diaper),  has  the  tomb  of  Jansen,  otnce  its 
.bijshop.  Its  cloth-hall  is  an  exquisite  example  of  -secular  Gko<ibic 
architeoture.  Nleux»ort,  with  a  hening  fishery,  is  a  small  port  on  the 
NosthSea. 

2.  East  Flwders,  a  highly  cuitiva^ed  j«iid  fertile 
province,  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Europe. 

Ghent  (120,000),  on  26  islands  in  the  Scheldt,  has  manufactures  of 
cotton,  lin*en,  and  silk.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  '*  John  of  Gaunt,"  and 
cyf  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1814,  a  peace  was  made  here  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 

Alost  (15,000),  a  cloth  and  hop  mart,  also  makes  linen  fabrics. 
Lokeren  (16,000)  makes  good  linen,  and  has  the  largest  bleach-green 
in  Belgium.  Dendermonde  (8,000),  a  linen  seat,  was  taken  by  Marl- 
borough, 1706.  Ondenarde  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the  place  where  Marl- 
borough gained  a  yicto^  over  the  French,  1708. 

3.  Hainault,  drained  by  the  Earn  and  Sombre^  is  level 
on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  rugged  on  S.  and  £->  W^P  ^  is 
very  rich  in  minerals. 

MoniB  (26,000)  is  a  strong  fortress  in  the  midst  of  coal  and  iron 
works.  In  1691  it  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1792  and  1794.  Near  is  ^  celebrated  black  marble 
quarry. 

Tonmay  (33,000),  strongly  fortified,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  carpet  trade,  and  produces  elegant  porcelain.  Its  cathedral  is 
the  largest  in  Belgium.     Charleroi  (8,000),  an  iron  and  coal  seat. 
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was  taken  six  times  by  the  French.  Fontenoy  is  the  plaoe  where  the 
Engliah  were  defeated  by  the  French,  1745.  Jemappes  was  th^  scene 
of  a  defeat  of  the  Austnans  by  the  French,  1792.  Fleiirus  was  the 
scene  of  three  battles — the  Spaniards  against  the  German  Protestants, 
1622 ;  a  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Imperialists,  1690 ;  and  over 
the  Allies,  1794. 

4.  South  Brabant,  containing  the  old  forest  of 
Soignes^  is  a  highly  cultivated  plain. 

Bnusels  (250,000),  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  a  beautifaUy-bnilt 
city,  with  extensive  trade,  a  university,  great  printing  business,  and 
splendid  public  buildings.     It  is  a  Paris  in  miniature. 

LouYaln  (30,000)  has  brass  foundries  and  an  old  university.  La6k6& 
is  the  residence  of  the  court.  Watisrloo  stands  10  miles  S.  of  Brussela 
Here  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated  by  Wellington,  18th  June,  1815. 
Qnatre  Bnui,  10  miles  S.  of  Waterloo,  where,  16th  June,  1815,  Wel- 
lington repulsed  an  attack  of  Marshal  Ney.  Ramlllles  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  victory  gained  by  Marlborough  over  the  French,  1706. 

6.  Antwerp*  is  fertile  towards  the  west,  but  sterile 
towards  the  east,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  peaty. 

Antwerp  (105,000),  on  the  Scheldt,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  with  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade,  is  well  fortified,  has  manufactures  of  cloths, 
silks,  muslins,  tapestry,  velvet,  etc.,  with  ship-building,  but  has 
narrow  streets  and  an,  antique  appearance.  It  was  a  flourishing  plaoe 
previous  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576  and  1585. 

UecUln  or  Halines  (33.000).  on  the  Dyle,  is  the  centre  of  the  lace* 
making,  the  seat  of  the  Belgian  primate,  and  the  centre  of  the  railway 
system.    Tumhout  (14,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing  town. 

6.  Liege  gives  fine  wheat,  is  watered  by  the  Mease, 
along  the  banks  of  which  are  the  chief  iron  works,  and  has 
some  moorlands. 

Liege  (100,000),  called  the  '*  Birmingham  of  Belgium,"  with  nnme- 
rous  cannon  foundries,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  glass  works,  has  coal,  lead, 
iron,  and  alum  mines,  slate  and  marble  quarries  in  its  vicinity.  Fire- 
arms are  made  for  France  and  Prussia,  and  nails  for  France  and 
Holland. 

VervierB  (25,000)  has  factories  of  fine  cloth  and  steam-engines. 
Huy  {we)j  on  the  Meuse,  where  Peter  the  Hermit  was  buried,  has 
paper  mills  and  iron  foundries.    It  is  strongly  fortified.     Spa  and 

Herstal  have  mineral  waters.    Uoresnet  has  zinc  mines. 

•. 

*  In  French,  Anvers;  in  German,  Antvwpen. 
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7.  Namur  is  a  diversified    district,  watered   by  the. 
Meuse,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Kaniiir  (24,000),  on  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  is  the  seat  of  the  cntlery, 
.  glass,  and  hardware  trade,  and  has  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  with 
marble  quarries  in  its  vicinity ;  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  1692 ;  by 
William  IIL,  1695. 

Dinant,  a  small  town,  with  beautiful  scenery,  has  marble  quarries, 
and  a  citadel  perched  on  a  rock. 

8.  Tiimburg  is  much  employed  in  bee  culture  and  cattle- 
rearing. 

Hasselt  (9,000),  has  distilleries,  linen,  lace,  and  tobacco  factories. 

9.  Luxemburg  has  extensive  forests  and  a  moist 
climate.    It  is  entered  by  the  Ardennes. 

Arlon  (6,000)  is  situated  near  the  Prussian  frontier. 


Uonntalns. — ^All  the  northern  provinces  are  flat ;  but  the  four 
southern  provinces  are  much  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Ardennes. 

Elvers. — Along  the  rivers'  banks,  in  the  N.  and  W.,  are  dykes 
which  prevent  inundations.  The  Scheldt  enters  from  France,  and 
receives  the  Lya^  Dender,  Ai^d  Rupti ;  the  TILwa»  or  Maa8,  on  the  E., 
receives  the  Sambre  and  the  Ourthe, 

Ck>ast  Line. — The  only  harbour  is  Ostend,  which  is  artificiaL  The 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  which  has  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt  secured  to  it  by  treaty. 

BOneralB. — In  the  S.E.  abundance  of  coiJ,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
Aac  IB  found.  The  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  proximity,  and  there* 
fore  contribute  to  render  the  country  highly  manufacturing.  The 
following  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  industries  :  Jron,  Liege,  Namur, 
Charleroi;  coal,  Mons  ;  hardware  Liege  ;/n€  clothe  Verviers  ;  cutlery, 
Namur ;  Imen,  Dendermonde,  Oourtray :  lace,  Mechlin ;  carpete, 
Toumay. 

Ballways. — Belgium  is  a  network  of  railways  ;  several  enter  it  from 
France,  and  also  from  Holland  and  Germany.  The  railways  are 
diiefiy  worked  by  the  Sl^te. 

BdncatloxL— Belgium  has  four  universities— Brussels,  Louvain, 
Ghent,  and  Liege.  The  State  exercises  a  superintendence  over  all 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  primary  schools  are  well  conducted.  About 
180  daily  papers  are  published  in  the  kingdom. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

HoUa&d^  or  the  Netherlands,  lies  N.  of  Belgium  and 
W.  of  Prussia,  being  washed  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  North 
^ea,  whei^e  a  niimber  of  islands  fringe  the  coast  line.  It  lien 
between  the  parallels  of  50''  46'  and  dS^"  34'  N.  latitude,  aad 
the  meridians  of  3^  24'  amd  7M2'  E,  longitude.  It  includes 
part  of  the  duchy  of  limburg,  and  the  King  of  Holland  is 
also  sovereign  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Holland  and 
Belgium,  formerly  one  kingdom,  were  separated  in  1831. 
Holland  is  160  xvdles  long  and  a.bout  120  broad. 

The  following  are  the  provinces  of  Holland,  with  their 
capitals,  etc.: — 


Province, 

Sq.Mllei. 

PopulatioxL 

Capitol, 

1 

1  South  Holland, 

1,176 

681,321 

The  Ha&;ae,  near  the  N.  Sea. 
Amsterdam,  on  the  ZayderZee, 

2  Korth  Holland, 

966 

678,915 

3  Utrecbt, 

631 

174,562 

Utrecht,  on  the  Rhine. 

4  Umlnurg, 

864 

226,326 

Maastricht,  on  the  Maas. 

SZeelaBd, 

642 

179,001 

Middlebwg,  onWaldiereB  iaie. 

6  Oronlngen,    - 

907 

229,018 

Groningen,  on  the  fioiiM. 

TFrlesland,     - 

1,267 

295,946 

Leeuwarden* 

8  Ouelderland,  - 

1,972 

434,093 

Amhem,  on  the  Rhine. 

9  North  Brat>ant. 

1,986 

431,253 

Bois-Ie-duc,  on  the  Maas. 

10  Oberyssel, 

1,308 

256,449 

Deventer,  on  the  Yssel. 

11  Drentho, 

1,029 

106,632 

Asaen. 

IS  I.iuE«iii]nurf,  " 

:990 

1^9,958 

Lttzemburg,  on  the  AJaot. 

Of  the  aboy^  proviQces>  ^ve  border  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  aod  four 
others  ar^  also  maritime.  The  surface  of  the  whob  country  is  per* 
fectly  level,  and  the  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  embankments. 

1.  South  Holland  contains  the  districts  around  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Maas,  which  are  Very  productiTe. 
This  province  contains  much  industry  and  enterprise,  and  is 
traversed  by  good  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  To  it  belong 
the  islands  of  Foorm^  Ov&r-Fla^kee,  and  BeyerhruL 
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The  Hague  (95,000),  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  beau- 
ttfal  town,  on  several  canals,  in  a  very  pleasing  country.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  WiUiam  III.  of  England,  and  Huyghens  the  mathema. 
tleikD. 

BotletdBm  (115,000),  on  the  Maar,  is  an  excellent  commercial  tdwti, 
with  exports  of  giri,  bntter,  etc.  Its  cathedral,  exchange,  town-hall, 
and  palace  of  justice  are  the  chief  buildings.  This  town  is  the  buih- 
phiae  of  Erasmus.  Dort  or  Dcfrdrecht  (20,000),  on  an  island  in  the 
Maas,  fonned  by  an  inundation  in  1421,  was  the  seal;  of  the  first  par- 
liament of  the  States-General,  1572,  after  achieving  tiieir  ittdej^n- 
dence.  Schiedam  (17, 000)  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  for  the  manufacture^ 
of  Holland  gin.  Helft  (I7, 000)  is  an  old  town,  once  famous  for  pottery, 
to  which  it  ha»  given  ite  name.  Myfleu'  (40,000),  ott  the  old  Rhine 
near  its  mouth,  is  famous  for  itiiolothj,  gin,  and  cheese'  maaofisstut^, 
and  university.  In  1574  it  saflfeiredr  fearfully  from  »  sieger  by.  the 
Spaniards,  no  bread  having  been,  seen  for  seven  weeks,,  mitll  th^  ovep*^ 
flow  of  the  waters  compelled  the  -besiegefS.  te'ietire.  Bti«Ue.  (3, 000), 
a  seaport,  was  given  up  to  England,  as  a  security,  in  the.  War  of  Inde- 
pendencor  by  the  Dutch  patriote.  Gkwday  (13»00C^)  exports  much 
cheese,  and  is  an  active  town. 

2.  North'  Holland  is  a  pefniiwula,  lying*  betWeefn  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  include)!'  the  isktids*  of 
Texel^  Flkland,  aud  Ter-Sehellin^^  at  the  mottthoifvthi^-ltffcter. 
The  north  shore  is  defended  by  the  great  De  Holder  dj*e,- 
formed  of  granite,  with  immense  buttresses.  Sandhills  run 
along  the  W.  shore,  but  marsliy  ponds  ai-©  fbutfd  in  the 
interior.    Haarlem  Lake  is  now  drained  and  cropped, 

Amsterdam  (270,000),  the  "  dam  of  the  Amatel,"  is  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  kingdom;  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Amstel  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  a  morass,  into  which  piles  of  Wood  were  driven  f  orits 
foundation.  By  canals  running  in  every  direction  and  the  river,  95' 
isles,  or  blocks,  are  formed,  which  are  united  by  bridges.  The  stadt- 
house,  or  king's  residence  when  he  visits  the  city,  rests  on  13,659  piles 
as  a  foundation.  The  exchange,  town-hall',  chuttiheS  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Catherine,  are  the  chief  buildings.  A&aport,  this  city  has  an* 
immense  trader  with  the  East  Indies,  London,  and  the  Baltic*.  like 
Venice,  the  smell  from  the  canals  in  summer  is  nibt  agreeable.  About 
8,000  persons  are  engaged  at  diamoiAl  cutting ;  audits  maau&otttr^ 
of  velvet,  gin,  linen,  and  silk^  itre  impevtalit; 

Haarlem  (30,000),  with  bleach  works  and  nurseries,  and  trade  in 
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flower  seeds,  is  12  miles  to  the  W.  In  its  principal  church,  St.  Bavons, 
there  is  an  organ  with  5,000  pipes.  In  1573  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  after  a  seven  months'  siege.  Saardam  or  gaandam,  where 
Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship  carpenter,  has  a  great  number  of 
windmills.  Alkmaar  (10,000),  on  the  Ship  Canal,  is  a  great  cheese 
and  batter  mart.  Helder  (12,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  canid,  is  a 
fortified  port.  Hoom,  in  the  E.  of  the  peninsala.  was  the  birth-place 
o£  the  navigator  Schouten,  who  first  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  ;  and 
also  of  Tasman,  the  navigator,  who  gave  his  name  to  Tasmania. 

3.  Utrecht,  the  smallest  province,  touches  the  Zuyder 
Zee  on  the  S.,  is  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  is  devoted  to  tillage  and  pasture. 

trtreolit  (60,000)  stands  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  well-wooded  district. 
It  has  a  oniversity,  and  velvet  and  cloth  factories.  Here  was  con- 
cluded, in  1713,  a  treaty  which  gave  peace  to  Burope. 
.  Amersfort  (12,000)  was  the  fadrth-place  of  the  patriot  Barneveldt, 
who,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Prince  Maurice,  was  beheaded  at  the 
Hague,  1618,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.     It  has  trade  in  gin. 

4.  Limburg,  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Maas,  is  a 

narrow  province  between  Brabant  and  Prussia  j  it  ifi  also 

a  German  duchy. 

Maastriolit  (29,000)  is  a  very  strong  place,  with  renowned  tai|- 
yards. 
Buremonde  (8,000)  is  a  strong  place  on  the  Meuse. 

5.  Zeeland  (sea-land)  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
islands,  the  high  tides  rising  much  above  the  surface.  The 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  here  forms  a  wide  channel.  The  chief 
islands  are :  Schcuweny  Bevehnd,  N.  and  *S'.,  and  JFalcheren. 

Kiddleborg  (20,000),  where  the  telescope  was  invented,  is  in  the 
ide  of  Walcheren,  which  is  memorable  for  the  disastrous  expedition 
qt  British  troops  under  Chatham,  1809. 

nnslUjig,  on  the  same  island,  has  lately  been  much  improved  as  a 
port  It  is  only  90  miles  from  Dover,  and  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  -the  birth-place  of  De  Buyter. 

6.  GroniugOll,  with  excellent  arable  land,  has  a  surface 
marshy  in  some  places,  and  sprinkled  with  lakes  in  the 
N.  E.  It  has  a  large  number  of  honoB  and  cattle,  and  in- 
cludes three  islands. 
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Qronlagen  (38,000)  commiuiioates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  navi- 
gable canaL    It  has  a  uniyersity,  a  museom,  and  a  library. 

7.  Frieslaild,  to  the  W.,  is  very  similar  in  character  to 
Groningen,  but  has  many  more  lakes.  It  includes  the  isle 
of  Ameland. 

Leenwarden  (30,000)  is  a  great  canal  oentre. 

8.  Guelderland  lies  S.E.  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Maas,  and  traversedi  by  the  Rhine.  Much 
of  it  is  studded  with  parks  and  gardens. 

Amiiem  or  Amhelxn  (25,000)  stands  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and 
has  a  good  trade  by  the  river  JElhine. 

Nymeguen  (20,000),  on  the  Waal,  is  stongly  fortified.  Here  a 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1678  .between  England,  France,  and  Holland. 
2atph6n  (10,000)  is  the  place  where  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
fell,  1586. 

9.  North  Brabant  is  the  largest  province  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  chiefly  watered  by  the  Maas.  It  borders 
on  Belgium,  and  contains  many  strong  fortresses. 

Bois-le-Boc  (26,000),  *<the  duke*s  wood,"  is  a  fortified  town,  with 
trade  in  linen  and  musical  instruments. 

Breda  (15,000),  with  an  arsenal  and  a  military  academy,  is  strongly 
fortified.  Here  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  long  resided  in  exile.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  here,  1667,  which  concluded  the  second 
Dutch  war.  Bergen^op-Zoom  (11,006),  a  very  strong  fortress,  was  in 
1813  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  British. 

10.  Obeiyssel  extends  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the 

Prussian  frontier. 

DoTenter  (14,000)  is  a  very  strong  town  on  the  river  to  which  this 
province  owes  its  name. 
ZwoUe  (18,000)  is  a  railway  centre  with  oonsiderable  trade. 

11.  Drenthe  is  the  least  important  and  least  peopled 
of  the  Dutch  provinces.  It  has  some  peat  bogs,  lakes^  and 
marshes. 

Assen  is  a  small  town,  with  very  little  trade. 

12.  Liizembtirg  is  in  the  S.E.  of  Belgium,  consists  of 
a  hilly  surface,  much  covered  with  forests,  and  drained  by 
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the  Maas  and  its  tributaries.    It  also  belongs  to  Germany, 

and  is  a  grand  diichy. 

Luzembarg  is  a  very  stronp;  fortvesa,  garrisoned  b^  Gemans,    It 
stands  on  a  tribatary  of  the  Maas* 


Biyers. — The  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Scheldt,  are  the  chief  iiV«nr 

Industries. — ^The  Dutch  are  a  clean,  industrious  people,  who  take 
much  pride  in  their  dairies.  Great  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported, 
and  a  kind  of  diink  Extensively  used  in  England  cfall^d  ^in:  Horti* 
cnlture  is  a  very  favourite  pursuit ;  cottons,  woollens;  linens,  and 
damasks  are  manufactured.  The  commerce,  particularly  with  the 
East  Indies,  is  very  important. 

BallwasTB. — ^A  great  number  of  canals  cross  tiiis  country  every- 
where, and  railways  are  numerous.  The  chief  centreli  at&  ot'lTtRcht^ 
Zwolle,  and  Leeuwarden. 

EducatioxL — ^There  are  three  universities—at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
.Groningen ;  and  a  military  academy  at  Breda.  The  public  schools 
are  well  supported  and  flourishing. 

Colonies.  «-The  colonial  possessions  are  nmnerous  and  impoirtant ; 
in  America,  Guiana,  St.  Eustatius,  Curagao,  St.  Martin,  Bonaire,  and 
Saba  ;  in  the  JSast  Indies,  Java  and  Madura,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Banca, 
Celebes,  Timor,  and'the  Moluccas. 


&INGKDOM  OF  DENMARK. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  consists  of  the  penmsnla  of 
Jutland,  the  islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  Laaland,  Bomholm, 
and  Falster,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  the  Gattegat, 
together  with  the  Faroe  isles  and  Greenland.  Indeed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  is  insdair. 

It  is  situated  between  the  pai^els  of  5i^  3^  aiid>  ^^  41'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  8°  4'  and  12^  37'  E.  longitude. 

The  Gattegat  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  three  passages — the 
Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt.  The  climate  of  Denmark, 
though  mild,  is  foggy  and  humid.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  live  by  agricnltate.  The 
products  ue  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  etc.  The  ma]iufa4!tare8 
are  for  home  use^  but  the  fisheries  are  very  important  and  valuable. 
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The  foUowing  are  the  fvioiS^al  diTinons  :•— 


DiYisloiu. 

Sq.  Miles. 

PopnlatioD. 

Chief  Town. 

1.  Zealand,  Hoen,  and  Samso,    - 
X  Fanen,  lATitfanrt,  and  Arro,  - 
3.  Laaland,  Falster,  etc.,    - 

2,849 

1,286 

648 

4791 

608,090 

230,455 

91,645 

755,996 

Copenhagen. 
Odensee. 
Mariboe. 
Aarhuna. 

faaland  is  of  an  irregiilar  form,  with  two  good  bays  on  the  E.,  and 
an  undulating  surface  of  no  great  elevation  in  the  interior. 

Fanen  has  a  coast  a  little  more  indented. 

Samso  is  a  much  smaller  isle  N.  of  Funen. 

Hoen  lie*s  S.  E.  of  Zealand,  and  is  hilly.  FdUter  and  Laahnd  lie 
S.  of  Zealand. 

BoQcnholm  is  about  twen^  miles  long  and  rieven  broad,  and  exports 
building-stone,  marble,  and  coal  to  Copenhagen. 

JutlaQd,  ending  in  the  Skaw,  is  a  cold  country  with  a 
poor  soil — ^the  aurface  covered  with  lakes,  and  penetrated 
on  tiie  £.  by  the  Lymrfiord,  which  almost  crosses  the  whole 
peninsola. 

Ck>penlLagen  (160,000)  stands  on  the  Sound,  ou  the  island  of  Zealand, 
and  has  greatly  impioved  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  beautsLful 
city,  with  a  university,  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  exohange,  etn. 
Its  tcade  is  pretty  extensive.  Here,  in  1801,  the  British  fleet,  jmder 
NeLson*  almost  das^yed  the  Banish  fleet  Here  alsb,  in  1807,  Lord 
Cathcart  took  the  Danish  fleet  and  brought  it  to  England. 

Elslnore  (9,000),  on  the  same  island,  is  the  port  of  embarkation  for 
Sweden,  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound.  It  was  the  scene  of 
*'  Hamlet."  Aalburg  (10,00<V),  on  the  Lymfiord,  sometimes  ranks  as 
the  capital  of  Jutland,  and  has  trade  in  ^ain  and  herrings.  Aarhuns 
(11,000)  is  a  much  more  improving  pla(»,  with  inoreasing  commerce 
in  cattle  and  grain.  Odensee  (14,000),  on  Funen,  is  an  old  town,  with 
glove  and  coarse  woollen  factories,  and  a  good  cathedral.  Banders 
(7,600),  in  Jutland,  has  trade  in  gloves  and  horses. 

Bonne,  the  capital  of  Bomholm,  has  trade  in  fish  and  wopden  olooks. 
BoeaWIde,  on  Zealand,  has  a  cathedral,  and  waa  once  the  capital  of 
Denmark. 

Hoimtalns  and  ]Sl]ieral8.<— There  is  no  mountain  in  Denmark,  and 
the  minerals  are  unimportant. 
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EdocatiOB. — ^The  Danes  are  among  the  best  educated  people  in 
Europe. 

Railways. — A  railway  nins  from  Copenhagen  across  the  island, 
centrally,  to  the  Great  Belt,  and  is  continued  from  Nyborg,  past 
Odense,  across  Funen,  to  the  Little  Belt,  opposite  Fredericia,  on  the 
mainland,  whence  a  railway  proceeds  9.  to  Hamburg. 


Oolonies. — ^The  Faroe  isles  lie  between  Denmark  and 
Iceland,  about  mid-way.  They  produce  fish  and  cattle,  and 
the  well-known  eider-down;  a  coalfield  is  now  worked. 
They  are  thirty-five  in  number,  of  which  seventeen  are  in- 
habited.   They  yield  a  little  barley  and  oats. 

Stromsoe  is  the  only  town  worth  the  name.    These  isles  send  a  re- 
presentative to  Copenhagen. 

loeland,  that  is,  ^^  land  of  ice,"  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans.  Though  cold  and 
barren,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  burning  mountain, 
fisheries,  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers,  which  throw 
jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  great  height.  The  coasts  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  gulfs.  Potatoes  are  the  chief  crop. 
Many  good  pastures  exist,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

Relklavlk  (4,000),  the  capital,  is  a  smaU  town  on  the  S.W.,  with 
trade  in  fish,  a  Uhrary,  lyceum,  and  two  newspapers.  Skalwtt  is 
near  Mount  Hekla,  and  Holar  on  the  N.  coast.  The  population  of  the 
isle  is  only  70,000,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Norwegian  language. 

Denmark  also  possesses  the  islands  of  Greenland,  St.  Thomas,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  St.  John,  and  some  of  the  Nicobar  isles. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Sweden  and  Norway"^  form  one  ki^gdom  but  under  two 
parliaments,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

Sweden  has  generally  a  flat  surface,  sloping  towards  the 

*  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland,  the  people  are  lo  giren  to  mnff  fbai  they  use 
little  spoons  to  shoyel  it  tip  their  nostrilB.    llie  legiflattre  assembly  in  Sweden  is 

c>\\:  ;u  Rigsdag,  and  in  Norway  SiortMng, 
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Baltic.  Four-fifths  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  lakes.  Extensive  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch  supply 
abundance  of  fuel,  with  pitch  and  tar. 

Sweden  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  twenty-four  lans  or  prefectures. 


Divisions. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Sweden  Sroper,  - 
OotUajid,  - 
Norrland  and  Lapland* 

32,658 

37,924 

100,039 

1.225,838 

2,456,430 

513,413 

Stockholm,  on  L.  Ma- 
lar. 

Gothenburg,  on  the  Go- 
th a. 

Gefle,  on  G.  of  Bothnia. 

Stodcholm  (120,000)  is  situated  between  L.  Malar  and  the  Baltic, 
and  is  defended  by  the  strong  fortress  of  WcLxholm.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  seven  islands  and  two  promon- 
tories united  by  bridges,  and  ''cradled  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Malar." 
The  old  part  of  the  town  has  narrow,  winding  streets.  The  waters 
are  crowded  with  boats  and  small  steamers  for  convenience  of 
trade.  The  suburbs,  which  contain  a  splendid  park,  are  very 
beautiful. 

Upsala  (9,000),  the  old  capital,  is  about  40  miles  to  the  N. 
It  has  an  observatory,  and  a  university,  in  which  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, Linnaeus,  was  a  professor.  Falun  is  a  mining  and  copper- 
smelting  town  further  north.  Orebro  (8,000),  on  L.  HUlmar,  is  an 
active  little  town. 

Ctothenbozg  (40,000),  on  the  Gotha,  is  the  chief  commercial  place  of 
the  kingdom.  It  has  great  intercourse  with  Hull,  and  exports  iron, 
alum,  timber,  etc  Caxlscrona  (16,000)  is  the  ordinary  station  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  Ealmar  (8,000),  with  a  cathedral  and  a  castle,  is  best 
known  for  its  treaty  in  1397»  when  Margaret  of  Valdemar,  '*  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,"  became  Queen  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Jonkoping,  at  the  S.  of  L.  Wetter,  has  an  arsenal  and  an  arms 
factory.  Norrkoplng  (20,000)  has  docks,  ship-building,  and  manu- 
factures of  firearms,  paper,  etc.  Qefle  (8,000)  is  an  active  port  on  the 
G.  of  Bothnia  ;  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opens  in  summer,  exporting 
iron,  timber,  pitch,  and  tar.  Haparanda,  at  the  head  of  the  gidf, 
opposite  the  Russian  town,  Tornea,  is  an  active  port.  BundwaJl, 
Hemosand,  Umea,  and  Fltea  are  very  small  places. 

*  The  mosquitoes,  insects  larger  than  a  gnat,  are  a  great  nuisance  in  Lapland. 
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Halmo  (10,000),  a  thrifty  town,  with  fattoiies  of  woollens  a&d  car- 
pets, has  steam  communication  with  Labeck  and  Copenhagen.  LiiaA 
(5,000)  is  a  very  ancient  cathedral  city,  with  a  university,  amnseum, 
and  an  observatory.  Wishy  (3,000),  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  is  a 
place  once  important,  but  now  in  ruins.  Dannemora  (5,000)  is  thfe 
seat  of  the  best  iron  mines,  from  which  much  of  the  Sheffield  steel  is 
manufactured.    Westeras  (3,000)  has  a  college. 

The  following  places  in  Swedish  Lapland  are  sometimes 
visited  by  tourists  : — 

Lnlea*  (2,000)  a  pretty  large  town,  has  neither  prisoner,  poliDgmaii, 
magistrate,  nor  soldier ;  and  the  people  on  going  from  home  hang  the 
key  of  their  door  outside,  to  show  all  comers  they  are  nOt  Within. 
Jockmock  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  has  300  or  400  people.  Qni^- 
Jock,  further  N.,  200  miles  from  Lulea,  is  about  the  same  size,  and  ia 
sometimes  visited  by  travellers,  as  a  place  of  interest* 


HOBWAT.t 

Norway,  comprehending  the  We^em  portion  of  the  pen- 
insula, extends  about  1,100  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  20  to  250  miles,  being  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  N.  Sea,  and  the  Skager  Eack. 

It  extends  from  58^  to  7^  N.  latitude,  and  fr(to5**to  28^ 
E.  longitude,  with  a  surface,  for  the  most  part,  coveted  with 
mountains,  which  in  the  S.  constitute  a  series  of  table-lands, 
with  narrow  belts  of  lowland  in  some  places  alozig  the  coast 
Norway  is  divided  into  six  stifts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
seventeen  provinces  or  amts. 


1 1 1 


Stift. 


Sq.  Milefl. 


Population. 


Gftpttal. 


ii  1 1  1 1 


Chrlstlania, 

Chrlstlansand, 

Bergen, 

Hamar, 

Trondlijem, 

Tromso,     - 


10,347 
15,628 
12,652 
20,796 
22,032 
41,932 


448,475 
328,583 
227,853 
245,354 
296,877 
155»336 


Ghristiania. 

Christiansand. 

Bergen. 

Lessee. 

TrondJ^em. 

Hanunerfestb 


'  •■  ■  - 


-U««M— ^ 


*  A  in  Swedish  names  is  pronounced  o,  as  Aland,  Tornea,  pHHm,  Oland,  Toraeix 
t The  parliament  is  called  tl)e ** Storthing"  and  each  member  is  paid  aboal lU 
-day,  with  trarelling  expenses  to  and  from  ChilstianiA. 
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COizittlaiilfi  (40,000),  the  capital  of  Norway^  has  broad  and  well- 
paTed  streets,  in  the  midst  of  heights  covered  with  wine  plantations. 
Xt  haa  a  UBiyersity,  observatory,  and  a  public  library,  and  manufac- 
tores  of  paper  and  hardware,  with  great  trade  in  timber  and  fish. 

Frederi(d»hald  (7.000)  has  trade  in  timber  and  grain.  Near  it  is 
the  strong  fortress  of  Frederickiteint  where  in  1718,  Charles  XII. 
was  killed.  Prammen  (10,000)  htMS  trade  in  timber  and  pitch. 
Lanrvlg  (3,000),  with  a  cannon  foundry,  has  trade  in  snuff  and  malt. 
GhrlattaTiBand  (10,000),  with  a  good  harbour,  is  fortified;  and  exporta 
lobsters  to  London.  It  has  active  ship-building.  Stavanger  (11,000) 
is  a  very  old  town  with  a  cathedraL  It  exports  timber  and  salt  fish. 
Bergen  (26,000)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the 
great  fish-de|)6t.  .  It  has  a  very  active  industry  in  exporting  fish, 
timber,  iron,  lobsters,  and  skins.  TrondlUem  or  Dronthelm  (20,000), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  has  a  grand  old  cathedral  in  which 
the  kings- of  Sweden  are  stUl  crowned  as  kings  of  Norway.  It  ex- 
ports timber,  fish,  and  copper  from  the  mines  of  BoraaSt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hammerfest  (800)  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 
It  exports  fish,  oil,  copper,  etc*  Tronsoe  (1,300)  is  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Finmark,    

Mountains. — ^The  great  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  water* 
shed  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  already  been  described. 

BlTen. — ^Tfae  largest  is  the  Glomnven,  which  runs  S.  through  Nor> 
way,  and  flows  into  the  Skager  Rack.  The  Ootha  flows  from  L.  Wenem 
to  the  Cattegat.  Several  streams  run  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a 
predpitoua  course  towards  the  GuK  of  Bothnia ;  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Tomea,  Lulect,  Pitoo,  Umectj  and  the  Do/,  with  dozens 
ef  less  importance.  The  Tomea  forms,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  The  Lulea  and  PUea 
have  for  their  ports  the  towns  of  the  same  names.  The  Umea  is 
joined  by  the  WituUl,  near  its  mouth.  The  DcU  enters  the  Baltic  N, 
of  Hall  Ness.  On  the  W.  of  Norway  there  is  no  important  river. 
The  Tana,  which  separates,  for  mndi  of  its  coarse,  l^orway  from 
Russia,  flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 

Lakes. -rOommendng  at  the  nortii,  there  is,  in  Sweden,  Tameat^d 
LtUea,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  names;  SUjan  near 
Falun;  and  the  three  large  lakes  further  south,  already  described.  In 
Norway  the  lakes  are  smalL 

Coast  I4n0. — ^The  coast  line  of  Sweden  is,  generally  speaking, 
regular,  with  only  a  few  small  islands  near  it.  Oland,  85  miles  long, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  Galmar  Sound,  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  level  surface.  Borgholm  is  the  capital  Gothiand  is  a  larger 
iflland.     The  inlets  on  this  coast  are  always  at  the  xnou^  of  rivprs 
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and  usually  small.  The  coast  of  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
broken  up  and  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea  called  fiords^  and 
numbers  of  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  shore.  Christiania  fiord  in  the 
S.,  Bukke  and  Hardanger  in  the  S.W.,  Sogne^  Trondhjem^  Vest  (at  the 
Lofifoden  isles),  are  the  most  important  on  the  W.  Poraanger  and 
Veranger  fiords  are  in  the  extreme  N.  The  Lqffodenviies  are  the  most 
important.  S.  of  the  principal  isle  is  the  celebrated  MtBlstrorHj  or 
whirlpool,  formed  by  conflicting  currents,  and  dangerous  to  mariners. 
These  isles  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  partaking  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  neighbouring  mainland — some  of  the  mountains  in 
Vaagen  rising  to  4,000  feet.  The  islanders  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
fishing. 

Climate. — In  Norway  the  climate  is  colder  than  in  Sweden.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  winter  is  long  and  Tigorous,  the  summer  short,  with 
scarcely  any  spring  or  autumn. 

SUnerals  are  abundant  in  both  countries.  Rich  mines  of  copper, 
iron  of  the  best  quality,  alum,  vitriol,  lead,  sulphur,  and  zinc  are 
found  in  many  provinces.  The  iron  of  Dannemora  is  shipped  for 
England  at  Orebro,  on  lake  Hielmar,  hence  called  **Orebro  iron."  In 
Norway  the  copper  mines  of  Eoraas  and  other  places  are  very  produc- 
tive. 

Industries. — After  agriculture,  mining  is  the  next  important  in- 
dustry. Fishing,  chiefly  salmon  and  herring,  gives  employment  to 
many ;  timber  is  exported  in  great  quantities ;  and  ship-building  is 
carried  on  with  zeal  in  many  of  the  ports. 

Education  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  stationary  and  ambula- 
tory  schools  provided  through  the  country.  Universities  are  at 
Upsala  and  Lund  in  Sweden,  and  at  Christiania  in  Norway. 

Railways. — From  Stockholm  a  line  runs  N.  to  Upsala,  and  W.  to 
Poria,  thence  S.  to  Falkoping,  thence  to  Gothbenburg.  From  Fal* 
koping  a  line  runs  S.E.  to  Jonkoping,  thence  S.  to  Malmo.  In  Nor- 
way, Christiania  is  connected  with  Drammen  and  also  with  Eidsvold, 
by  railways.    Trondhjem  is  connected  with  Storen  (35  miles)  by 

rail. 
ColonleB.— In  the  W.  Indies,  the  isle  of  St.  Bartholomew. 


THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Eussian  empire,  until  lately  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  we  shall  consider  under  two  heads,  (a)  Eussia 
in  Europe,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  already  given,  and 
its  eastern  boundary  given  in  the  eastern  boundary  of 
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Europe,  (b)  Siberia,  or  Asiatic  Bussia.  This  immense 
empire  has  an  extent  of  6,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
1,500  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  7,725,000  square 
miles,  being  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  ranking  next  to  the  British  empire  in  extent. 

Eussia  in  Europe  is  bounded,  N.,  Arctic  Ocean  ;  W. 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  and 
Austria ;  S.,  Turkey,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Cau- 
casian Mountains ;  E.,  Caspian  Sea,  Ural  Eiver,  and  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Its  length  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
south  of  the  Crimea  is  1,700  miles ;  breadth  from  the  Baltic 
to  Ural  Mountains,  1,500  miles, .  and  contains  an  area  of 
2,000,000  of  square  miles,  being  more  than  half  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

ThJB  is  the  flattest  coantry  in  Europe ;  the  only  elevation  is  the 
Valdai  hUla,  forming  the  watershed  of  the  principal  rivers,  which, 
in  general,  have  a  very  slow  movement,  with  a  very  slight  fall  in  their 
coarse  to  the  sea.  Vast  tracts  of  forest  cover  the  country  in  all  di- 
rectiolis,  and  by  their  immense  supply  of  fir,  pine,  and  other  timber, 
constitute  one  great  source  of  the  national  wealth.  High  plains  called 
steppeSy  of  great  length,  run  along  the  southern  and  northern  margins 
of  the  country,  but  are  generally  barren,  sandy  wastes,  here  and  there 
dotted  with  salt  marshes,  and  a  stunted  growth  of  dwarf  birch  Uke 
brushwood.  The  largest  forest  in  Europe  is  that  of  Volhmakoif 
which  is  around  the  source  of  the  Volga.  We  may  conveniently 
consider  the  physical  aspect  of  this  vast  empire  by  characterising  it 
under  three  great  regions  :  NortJiem,  Middle,  and  Southern,  In  the 
Northern  Region^  the  country,  except  on  its  southern  border,  is  too 
bleak  for  tillage,  and  its  inhabitants  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
soil  being  for  nine  months  in  the  year  covered  with  hard  frozen  snow. 
The  summer  is  short,  and  the  sun  is  seen  for  nearly  two  months  above 
the  horizon  in  the  most  northern  latitudes,  though  the  rays  are  little 
effective  owing  to  his  small  elevation  above  the  horizon.  The  Middle 
Region,  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  abounds  in  forests,  marshes,  very  good 
pasturage,  and  a  productive  soil ;  pine  trees  towards  the  north ; 
beech,  oak,  poplars,  elms,  and  maple,  more  south.  It  is  in  this  .dis- 
trict that  the  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  which  Eussia  exports  is 
chiefly  produced;  the  soil  requiring  no  manure,  the  cultivation  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  The  Southern  Region  embraces  the  steppes 
already  mentioned,  over  which  immense  herds  of  cattle  range  in  a 
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semi* wild  state.    Camels  and  sheep  are  alaopkepi  here.    Ne^trtiie 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile. 

£ii8sia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  subdivided 
into  governments,  as  follows : 

t  B1£TI0  PBOTIKCn.— Four  GovtmueAta. 


QoTenime&ti 


1  St.  FetersbiurSi  * 

2  Esthonlai 
8  Uvonlai 
4  Ooorland, 


SI1.MUM. 


24,305 

7,625 

18.775 

10^532 


PopnlatioiL 


1,174,174 
313,119 
925,276 
573,855 


Capital. 


St.  Petenbuiv  on  the  Neva 
Revel  on  the  &,  of  Finland. 
Riga  on  mouth  of  Bwina. 
Mittau. 


n.  OBBAT  BV88U;«>-Vtnete6n  Ctovemmeints. 


Fisiaiid, 


Moscow  on  the  Moskva. 
Smolensk  on  the  Dniepeir. 
Pskov. 

Tver  on  the  Volga. 
Novgorod  on  the  Volkhov. 
Petrozavodsk. 
Archangel  on  K.  Dwina. 
VoWda  on  the  Snckoaa. 
Jaro^vl  on  the  Mologa* 
Kostroma  on  the  Volga. 
Vladimir  on  the  Yusma. 
Nijni  Novgorod  (Volga). 
Tambov  on  tiie  Tsna. 
Riazan  on  the  Moskva. 
Tula  on  the  Don. 
ELaluga  on  the  Ugra. 
Orel  on  the  Oka. 
Kunk  on  the  Oka. 
VOToneia  on  the  Don. 


xn.  Fnftjum.— fiignt  ootetamaittL 

147,415  1 1,840,957  f  HelsingfonontiMBaltie. 


1  HOBOOW, 

12,793 

1,580,405 

2  Smolendc, 

21,647 

1,137,211 

8  Fleskow  or  Pskov 

17,353 

718,907 

4  Tver, 

24,730 

1,518,077 

6  Novgorod, 

45,479 

1,006.294 

6  Oleneti, 

67,774 

296,595 

296,067 

284,236 

8  Vologda, 

153,106 

974,689 

9  Jaroslavl, 

13,233 

969,645 

10  Kostroxna, 

30,853 

1,073,971 

11  Vladimir, 

18,297 

1,221,720 

12  NUnl  Novgorod,- 

19,632 

1,285,000 

18  Tambov, 

25,559 

1,974,584 

16,216 

1,418,177 

IS  Tula, 

11,846 

1,152,517 

16  Kaluga, 

11,922 

1,000,071 

IT  OpbI,  or  Orlov    - 

18,266 

1,530,900 

18  Korak,  or  Keunk 

17,423 

1,826,949 

19  Voroneti, 

25,618 

1,938,116 

ZV.  UTTUB  BVSSIA.— Four  Oo^ttnuuesta. 


1  Kiev, 

2  TchemSgov, 
8  Poltava, 

4  XIUttk9V. 


19,656  1  2,012,096 
20,232    1,487,371 


19,196 
21,021 


1,911,444 
1,690,930 


Kiev  on  the  Dnieper. 

Tchemigov. 

Poltava. 

Kharkov  on  the  Donets. 
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1  WUna, 
S  Orodno, 
8  yitebsk, 

4  UogliUeT, 

5  Mizusb; 

e  VoUiynla, 
T  Fodolla, 
8  EoTxio, 


V.  WB8T  B0SSU.— BUrbt  GoYAnimaitB. 

16,323  811,979  Wilna  on  the  Wilsa. 

14,697  894,200  Grodno  on  the  Niemen. 

17,449  776,624  Vitebsk  on  the  Dwina. 

18,451  923,888  Moghile^  on  the  Daiepei. 

34,477  1,001,338  Minsk. 

27,538  1,602,717  Jitomir. 

16,388  1,870,000  Kamienetz  on  the  Dnioster. 

15,715  1,051,914  Bialystock. 


VI.  POLAND. —Ten  GoTemments. 
Maafl,  .1   43,240    6,319,363  Warsaw  on  the  ViataU. 

vn.  flOirna  or  new  RUBSIA.— Five  GoTemments. 


1  Je&aterlnoslavl 

S  KliersoB, 
8  Tanrida, 

4  Bessarabia, 

5  Don  Cossacks,    • 


26,056 

27,713 

24,688 
13,477 
63.778 


1,204,761 

1,330,152 
659,509 

1,026,344 
949,  630 


Jekaterinoalayl     on      the 

Dnieper. 
Odessa  on  the  B^k  Sea. 
Simferopol. 

Rickinev  on  the  Dniester. 
Tcherkaak  on  the  Don. 


vm.  KASAN.— Five  OoTenunenta, 


1  Eftsan, 
S  Vlatka, 
8  Perm,* 

4  Simbirsk, 

5  Pensa, 


33,729 

55,392 

128,640 

18,781 
14,647 


1,607,125 

2,220,074 
2,138,308 
1,183,315 
1,175,980 


Kazan  on  the  Volga. 
Viatka  on  the  Viatka. 
Perm  on  the  Kama 
Simbirsk  on  the  Kama. 
Penza  on  the  Soura. 


IZ.  ASTRAKHAN.—FlYe  QoYenimentB. 


1  Astrakhaii, 

2  Saratov, 

8  Orenburg,* 

4  Samara, 

5  Ufa, 


85,086 
37,603 
91,574 
61,349 
46,796 


611,236 

1,688,447 
2,029,590 
1,690,779 
1,265,000 


Astrakhan  on  the  Volga. 
Saratov  on  the  Volga. 
Orenburg  on  the  Onral* 
Samara  on  the  Volga. 
Ufa  on  the  Ufa. 


The  Baltic  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Courland, 
which  was  a  part  of  Poland,  once  belonged  to  Sweden.  They 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Svir  (at  the  S.E.  of  L.  Ladoga),  include  half  of  the  tongue 
of  land  between  the   G.  of  Finland  and  this  lake,  and 


*  This  Goyernment  U  partly  in  Asia,   Though  Cawatia  ia  partly  in  Europe,  we 
ahaU  treat  of  it  under  Afiia. 
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enclose  the  G.  of  Riga.  The  isle  of  Dago  belongs  to  Estho- 
nia,  and  Oesel  to  Livonia.  St.  Petersburg  is  a  rather  barren 
province,  with  a  flat  surface  studded  over  with  parks  and 
gardens  and  residences  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  Several  pine  forests,  small  lakes,  and  marshes, 
are  scattered  through  these  provinces,  whose  crops  consist  of 
rye,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the 
winter  long  and  severe. 

8t.  Petetsbnrg  (700,000)  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  several  islands  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Its  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  1703,  by  Peter  the  Great  (at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  workmen),  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  swamp.  The 
dty,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape  and  regulariy  built,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  capitals  of  Europe.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the  founder, 
on  a  massive  granite  block,  adorns  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  and 
most  of  the  government  buildings  are  of  palatial  excellence.  The 
climate  in  winter  is  so  cold  that  public  fires  are  seen  in  different 
places  for  coachmen,  servants,  and  others  whose  occupation  compels 
them  to  remain  some  time  in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  the  cold  is 
54^  below'zero.  The. university  was  founded  in  1819.  In  summer 
trade]  is  active.  .  Besides  a  brisk  trade  in  furs,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  etc.,  it 
has  sugar  refineries  and  many  other  factories.  A  few  miles  distant 
ifl  Pnltowa,  the  seat  of  the  national  observatory. 

Eronstadt  (40,000),  on  an  island  12  miles  distant,  is  a  very  strong 
fortress,  fruitlessly  attacked  by  the  Allies,  1855 — ^the  usual  station  of 
the  fleet.  Revel  (20,000),  on  the  S.  of  the  gulf,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Varva  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Charles  XIL, 
1700.  Riga  (60,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Dwina,  is  one  of  the 
most  commercial  towns,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  flax-seed, 
com,  and  timber.  Dorpat  (14,000)  and  Mlttau  (25,000)  have  univer- 
sities. Ubau  is  a  small  wood-built  port,  the  most  western  in  Kussia. 

Great  Russia  extends  from  50""  N.  latitude  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  touching  lake  Peipus  on  the  W.  and  the  sea 
of  Kara  on  the  N.E.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  northern 
slope,  and  contains  the  great  centres  of  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  mining  industries,  as  well  as  the  most  deso- 
late regions  in  the  extreme  north.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
the  landscape  uninviting.    In  the  W,  are  the  Valdai  hills. 
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Moscow  (400,000),  the  ancient  capital  of  Ensaia,  near  the  centra 
of  the  ooimtry,  is  etiil  Uie  winter  residence  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
In  1S12,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  city  was  burned.  The  principal  building  is  the  Kremlin,  on  a 
hill  in  the  centre,  triangular  in  shape,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.  There 
are  some  splendid  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  and  schools.  Its 
man\ifaotttres  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  and  oavpets ;  and  it 
is  a  great  centre  of  the  fur  trade.  It  has  a  university.  Near  is  the 
village  Borodino,  where  the  French  defeated  the  Russians,  1812. 

Tola  (60,000)  £a8  been  called  the  **  Birmingham  of  J&ussia,^'  from 
its  immense  manqfaotures  of  fire-azms.  At  Torjok  are  manufactures. 
of  Russian  leather.  NDnl  NoTgorod*  {40,000)  is  remarkable  for  its 
fairs,  which  last  during  July  and  August,  at  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands attend.  Novgorod  (15,000),  near  L.  llmen,  is  a  very  old  town, 
100  miles  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  became  a  leading  factory  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  with 
an  almost  republican  government.  In  1478  Ivan  III.  confiscated 
its  property  and  put  in  irons  the  Hanse  merchants.  It  was  then  a 
city  of  400,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  a  kremlin, 
or  pakboe,  in  ruins.  Archangel  (25, 000),  400  miles  from  St.  Petenburg,! 
though  closed  by  the  ice  nine  mpnths  in  the  year,  was  the  only  port 
before  the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg.  .  It  stands  on  the  Dwina.  Kola 
(800)  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  hunters.  Smolensk  (13,000), 
with  linen  and  paper  trade,  was  the  scene  of  a  dearly-bought  victoiy 
of  the  French  over  the  Russians,  1812.  Olonets  (3,000)  was  the 
place  where  Peter  tEe  Great  erected  the  first  dock-yard.  Vologda 
(14,000)  has  two  cathedrals  and  active  trade.  It  is  a  wooden  town. 
Kostioma  (1^000),  on  the  Volga,  has  trade  in  Prussian  blue  and 
copper.  Kaluga  (35,000)  is  a  great  manufacturing  town,  with 
cottons,  cloth^  oil,  paper,  glass,  leather,  and  sail-cloth  making. 
Tver  (24,000),  a  fortified  city,  was  consumed  by  fire,  1763,  but  the  new 
city  is  beautifully  built.  Yladifnir  (7,000)  was  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Russia  from  1157  to  1328.  Kursk  (20,000)  has  an 
active  commerce  and  an  important  fair.  Voronetz  (19,000),  on  the 
lion,  also  has  active  trade. 

Finland,  which  has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1809,  is  a 
grand  duchy,  on  the  N.W.,  extending  750  miles  from  N.  to 
S.>  and  185  miles  from  E.  to  W.  JS^early  .one-third  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes,  although  most  of 
the  country  is  600  feet^  above  sea  level.    The  coast  bn  the 

•  ifovj^^rod,  that  is,  "new  town;" «^n» means  **-lower.'* 
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S.  haa  many  rocky  islands  near  the  mainland.  Forests  in  the 
interior  are  still  numerous.  Fishing  and  cattle-breeding  are 
the  chief  industrial  occupations,  and  pitch,  tar,  timber,  and 
resin  are  exported.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  winter 
lasts  seven  months;  spring  lasts  during  the  month  of 
May;  autumn  the  month  of  September^  with  aummer 
intervening. 

Hdsingfmni  (16,000)  ii  a  strongly  fortified  town,  with  a  omvwnty, 
a  cathedral,  and  a  eenate-hocise.  It  is  now  a  fayourite  watensg-plaoe, 
and  exports  timber  and  fish.  Sweahorg  is  its  fortress.  Abo  (IS, 000), 
the  ancient  capital,  which  is  near  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  has  an 
old  cathedraL  Tomea  (1,000),  on  an  ishmd  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  of  mean  appearance,  but  in  summer  has  active  trade. 

The  Aland  Isles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, consist  of  about  60  inhabited  isles,  and  200  islets.  The 
inhabitants  are  hunters,  fishers,  and  pilots,  and  delight  in 
the  approach  of  winter. 

Hand,  the  largest  isle,  contains  the  fortress  Bomarsuid,  taken  by 
the  AUies,  1854. 

little  Russia^  Ipng  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Dnieper,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  and  is  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  productive,  except  at 
the  south,  where  it  is  rather  barren. 

Siev  (60,000),  a  very  ancient  city,  was  the  capital  for  nearly  900 
years.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  has  seven  gilt  domes.  It  was  here 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Kussia.  It  has  also  a  univer- 
sity, and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Pnltava  (8,000)  near  the  Dnieper,  is 
the  place  where  Charles  XII.  was  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great,  1709. 
Kharkov  (45t000),  near  the  Ponetz,  with  a  universify,  has  tnde  in 
wool  and  com. 

West  Russia  borders  on  the   Austrian  province  of 
Galicia,  approaches  the  Baltic  at  Memel,  and  runs  near  to 
the  Valdai  hills  in  the  N.K    The  Niemen  and  Pripet  are 
its  chief  rivers.    It  contains  many  swamps,  marshesi  and 
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forests,  which  are  inhabited  by  elks,  boars,  wolves,  badgers, 
and  many  species  of  game  birds. 

WUna  (66,000),  in  a  dreary  diBtriot»  is  principally  inhabited  by 
Jews,  and  has  trade  with  the  interior  and  E.  Pnueia.  Orotfoo  (16,000) 
has  trade  in  woollena  aod  fire-arms,  but  is  fast  declining.  Heie 
Stanislaus,  last  king  of  Poland,  abdicated,  1795.  Minsk  (24,000),  has 
a  handsome  Catholic  cathedral,  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop^  has 
annual  fairs,  and  trade  in  timber,  iron,  and  leather.  Vitebsk  (17,000) 
is  a  wooden  town  encircled  by  walls,  and  has  trade  in  linens  and 
woollens.  Polotsk  (10,000)  was  taken  from  the  Poles,  1579  and  1655. 
MoliUev  (24,000)  is  a  well-built,  walled  town,  with  many  churches^ 
schools,  and  public  buildings,  with  great  trade  in  tobacco. 

Russian  Poland*  lies  on  the  W.,  has  a  flat  soiface 
(bence  its  name),  covered  with  numerons  forests  in  some 
parts,  but  in  others  containing  the  best  wheat-prodacing 
soil  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  best  pasturage.  Agriculture, 
owing  to  political  agitation  and  national  discontent,  is  not 
far  advanced.  In  the  forests  are  wild  animals  called 
aurochs,^  of  whicb  about  1,500  still  surviva  Most  of  the 
provinces  of  '^  West  Russia  "  belonged  to  ancient  Poland. 

Waar8a;w  (170,000)  stands  on  ground  gently  rising  from  the  river, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  ajre  narrow,  but  the  squares  weU- 
built  and  spacious,  and  the  gardens  and  promenades  exquisite.  It 
contains  the  king's  (ncyw  the  viceroy's)  palace,  mint^  exchange,  cathe- 
dral, and  extensive  barraoks.  Warsaw  has  manufactures  of  wooU«ns, 
soap,  paper,  hosiery,  and  hardware,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  industry. 
In  1830  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  oat  here,  which  was  put  down 
with  much  cruelty  by  the  Russians.  A  similar  abortive  attempt 
atindependenoe  was  made  in  1869. 

Kallses  or  KaUach  (17,000)  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river  Protncy 
It  is  a  centre  of  commerce.  Here  in  1706  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by 
the  Poles.  Flodk  (6,000),  with  active  transit  trade^  has  trade 
in  leather  and  skins.  Lublin  (17,000)  has  cloth  manufactures,  trade  in 
com  and  Hungarian  wines,  and  three  large  annual  fairs,  l^amoss  (5^000) 
is  an  important  military  post,  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Swedes, 

*  Poland  was  annexed  to  Russia  at  three  racceMlre -periods,  1772, 1796,  tad  1796, 
by  the  Inf  amons  treaties  in  which  Prussia  and  Austria  also  took  part. 

t  They  are  a  species  of  ox  or  hison,  which  are  larger  than  any  of  our  natlTe  cattle. 
They  are  protected  hy  the  Emperor,  and  hunted  only  once  in  fifty  yean 
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1656;  takfm  by  tl^e  Saxons,  1715;  aod  ganisoaed  by  the  French, 
1812.  Poltiuk,  on  the  Nareiw^  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  French,  1806. 

South  or  New  Russia  embraceis  the  Crimea,  and 
runs  from  the  Turkish  border  round  the  N.  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  most  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  In  general  it  consists  of 
plains  and  steppes  (anwooded),  with  extensive  swamps,  and 
tracts  of  saline  sand,  of  a  dreary  appearance  in  winter,  and 
subject  to  violent  storms  and  attacks  of  locusts.  The  Crimea 
is  170  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  130  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an 
area  of  1 0,500  square  miles ;  a  high  ridge  runs  along  the 
8.  coast,  d2id  a  series  of  steppes  lie  to  the  N.  of  it.  Bess- 
aroMoi,  on  the  Turkish  boarder,  is  a  rich  agricultural  district— 
oeded  hy  Turkey  to  Russia. 

Odessa  (100,000),  a  well-built  city  is  on  the  Black  Sea,  1,200  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  founded  in  1792.  It  is  a  free  port,  with 
extensive  trade,'  and  one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the  world  for  the 
exportation  of  wheat.     In  1854  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Allies. 

XharBon  (30,000)  is.  fortified,  and  has  considerable  trade,  with  a 
dockyard  and  an  arsenal.  Here  Howard  the  philanthropist,  died,  1790. 
datellnoslav  (14,000)  was  founded  in  honoorof  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine XL,  1787 ;  has  an  important  wool-fair.  Tanganrog  (18,000)  a 
great  outlet  for  the  Don  grain*  districts,  is  closed  by  the  ice  half  the 
year.  Two  railways  reach  it  from  Moscow  and  Volonetz.-  In  1855 
it  was  bombarded  by  the  Allies.  Rostov  and  Azof  are  small  towns 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Slmftropdl  (16,000),  the  residence  of  the 
'Bttssian .  authorities  in  the  Crimea,  has  handsome  streets,  and  muc];^ 
reseotbles  an  Asiatic  town.  Ssbastopol  was  founded  in  1787,  and 
made  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  Russian  fleet.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour. Here  occurred  the  famous  siege  by  the  English,  French,  Turks, 
and  Sardinians,  1854-55.*  Kafi)E^  (9000),  a  free  port  was  taken  by 
the  alUes,  1855,  and  also  Xsrtoh  (8,000).  Klshenau  (40,000),  the 
capital  of  Bessarabia,  is  in  the  midst  o£  an  agricultural  district.  Bander 
<10,000)  was  the  residence  of  Charies  XII.  for  two  years.  CSiocstm 
(12,000)  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Turks,  1673,  by  John  Sobi- 

*  The  chief  battles  in  this  war  were:->inAermati,  won  by  the  Allies,  6th  Koveni- 
ber,  1864 ;  Balaklava^  won  hy  th^  Allies,  26th  U«Cober,  1864.  Here  the  British  troops 
soffered  much  misery,  owing  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  harbour.  The  battle 
of  Abna^  on  tbe  small  river  at  the  same  name,  was  won  in  1854. 
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eski,  and  again  in  1739  by  the  Russians.  £upatoria  is  a  small  bay 
in  the  Crimea,  where  the  Allies  disembarked,  1864.  Ibrall  (13,000), 
on  the  Danube,  has  a  little  trade.  Nioolaley  (30,000)  is.  a  new 
port  on  the  Bn^  with  an  arsenal  and  some  ship-building. 

Kasan  lies  in  the  E.  of  Bussia,  under  the  Ural  moun^ 
tains.  It  consists  of  fertile  soil  in  the  N.,  with  goo'd  pas- 
tores  and  arable  land,  and  its  rivers  have  valuable  fisheries. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Asiatic  in  dress  and  customs, 
and  one  of  its  governments,  Perm,  extends  beyond  the 
Urals,  a  part  of  it  being  in  Siberia, 

Xasan  (60,000)  is  about  450  miles  from  Moscow  ;  has  an  oriental 
appearance,  many  if  its  inhabitants  being  Mahomedans.  It  is  an 
important  seat  of  trade  with  Siberia. 

Perm  (12,000)  is  important  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  of  iron, 
oopper,  and  platina  in  the  neighbourhood.  Vlatka  (7,000)  has  iron 
manufactures.  Simbirsk  (17,000)  has  trade  in  fish  and  com.  Penza 
(10,000)  has  sulphur,  iron,  and  vitriol  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Astrakhan,  formerly  a  Tartar  kingdom,  borders  on 

the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

In  character  it  resem'bles  Kasan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
)  former  containing  many  of  the  steppes  or  wastes,  the  fertile 
I  land  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga.     Salt  is  procured 

from  the  marshes  of  the  steppes,  and  cattle  are  grazed  on 

the  plains  in  great  numbers. 

Astraklian  (45,000)  stands  on  the  delta  of  the  Volga,  in  the  midst    * 
of  a  desert-Uke  steppe.    It  contains  a  Persian  and  a  Tartar  commer- 
cial hall,  a  cathedrid,  and  numerous  schools.    It  has  silk  and  leather 
factories,  and  extensive  fisheries,  the  latter  the  chief  source  of  its 
wealth. 

Saratov  (45,000),  on  the  Volga,  consists  of  a  walled  town  and  a 
suburb,  and  has  great  transit  trade,  woollen  factories,  and  good  fishe- 
ries. Sarepta  (4,000),  also  on  the  Volga,  has  linen  and  silk  trade. 
Orenlnirg  (15^000),  mostly  built  of  wood,  has  important  trade  with 
central  Asia,  with  good  fisheries.  It  is  a  good  Tartar  market  town.  Its 
beautiful  woollen  lace  shawls  are  much  esteemed.  VraUk  (13,000)  is 
ohiefiy  inhabited  by  Cossacks.  Samara  (12,000)  has  trade  in  iron, 
cattle,  sheep^  fmd  skins. 
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ll0iiiiM]ui.-*Th6  Gaacasim  and  TJnl  Banges  baye  already  been 
described.    See  p.  62, 

KLvm. -*'The  drainage  of  Rnsma  may  be  ccniTementiy  described 
under  four  basins,  each  drained  by  four  riy«rs: — ^I.  the  Arctic  basin, 
drained  by  the  Petchora,  flowing  into  the  golf  of  sa^e  name  in  the 
K.E.  ;  the  Mezen,  Dwina^  and  Onega,  all  flowing  into  the  White  8ea, 
and  forming  golfs  at  their  mouths :  IL  the  BcUUe  basin,  drained  by 
the  Nevct,  40  miles  long,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland^  the  8. 
Dwina,  into  the  Gulf  of  Kiga ;  and  the  Memel  and  Vistida,  into  the 
S.E.  of  the  Baltic  :  III.  the  Blach  Sea  basin,  including  that  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  drained  by  the  Don  into  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  Dnieper,  Bug, 
and  Dniester,  into  the  Black  Sea:  IV.  the  Caspian  basin,  drained 
by  the  Ural,  which  forms  the  continental  boundary ;  the  Volgct,  the 
largest  river  in  Europe  ;  the  Kuma  and  Terek,  further  south  in 
Caucasia. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  have  already  been  BnfB.ciently  described,  with 
the  exception  of  Mton,  near  the  Volga,  containing  29  per  centb  of 
sflt,  the  saltest  water  known. 

Coast  line. — ^The  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  Nova  Zembia,  is  navigable 
only  three  months  in  the  year;  but  E.  of  this  island  it  is  at  all  seasons 
encumbered  with  iceberga  The  islands  of  N'ova  Zemhla,  the  most 
northerly  inhabited  land,  Spttz- Bergen,  and  Waigatz^  are  only  re- 
markable on  account  of  their  birds  and  cetaceous  animals.  On  the 
Arctic  shore,  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  vite  versOt  is  often 
sudden  and  violent  from  the  mere  change  of  wind.  Fogs  and  stonns 
continue  several  days  at  a  time.  The  Gulf  of  Finland,  like  the  Mer- 
sey in  England,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of  the  N.  W.  of  this 
country.  In  winter,  however,  it  is  generally  frozen,  when  it  is  tra- 
versed by  sledges.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  Bussian  Baltic  ports^nn 
be  entered  in  winter.  The  strait  of  Kafiia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  AzoY,  is  so  shallow  that  only  smaU  vessels  can  pass  throu;^. 

The  ports  of  southern  Bossia  have  deep  harbours,  yet  navigation  is 
i)f  ten  dangerous,  owing  to  the  violent  storms,  prevalent  particulariy 
about  the  equinoxes ;  and  in  winter  snow  storms  are  common.  The 
Sea  of  Azov  is  shallow  and  ice-bound  during  the  winter  months.  The 
commerce  of  the  Caspian  is  local  and  limited. 

Climate.— In  the  N.,  and  eveu  in  the  central  districts,  long  and 
rigorous  winters  prevail,  which  often  succeed  great  heat.  The 
southern  districts  enjoy  a  sufficiently  mild  climate ^most  of  the  year. 
The  climate  of  Bussia  much  resembles  that  of  America*  tiie  ocld  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer  being  equally  intense. 

Productions.  — Bussia  has  mines  of  gcdd,  copper,  platina,  and  iron 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  coal  in  the  S„  rich  salt  minsa»  abnndanoe  of 
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thd  finest  fiab,  plenty  of  wheafc  ia  tbe  oeatze,  and  timber  of  the  best 
^iiality  from  miny  districlifl. 

Biports.^ Wheat,  tallow,  hemp^  flar,  iron^  copper,  potash,  furs, 
leather,  tbaber;  ahnbst  all  nhmaira&ctiifed. 

Importi«~C6ttoii  yam,  sugar,  wine,  silk,  wonted  goods,  indigo,  etc. 

Gttmmeree. — ^The  Russian  conmieroe  is  rapidly  inereasing.  The 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  is  about  J6dO,<M)0,000.  Misnufactures 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  wooUen  fabrics^  chiefly  of  the  inferior  kind,  are 
carried  on  in  the  principal  towns.  Russian  leather,  arms  of  ezo^ent 
workmanship,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage,  glassy  soap^  and  jew^ery  azo 
all  prodnced  here.  The  gortenment  of  Moseow  is  the  c^itre  of  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

IiiliAUtaaitB.^-*A  region  of  so  rast  extent,  increased  by  conquest  and 
not  by  colonies,  will  naturally  be  inhabited  by  very  diflTerent  tribes  of 
people,  particnlarly  when  their  occupations  ai^  dissimilar.  The  fol- 
lowing aK3  the  chief  tribes  :~the  Fifmu,  who  occupy  Finland  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains;  the  LapkMdera,  who  dwell 
on  the  extreme  north ;  the  Poles,  who  occupy  Poland,  amongst  whom 
are  many  Jews  ;  the  CoMicka,  in  the  South  Cfamous  horsemen),  another 
tribe,  of  whom  are  the  CircasHana,  whose  beauty  is  proTcrbiiJ.  Many 
of  these  tribes,  stich  as  the  Cossacks,  are  in  a  semi-barbarous  state. 
The  Rusi^ans  are  in  general  hospitable^  and'  are  the  most  numerous 
class  (49  millions),  as  well  as  the  rulers. 

Education.  — There  are  eight  uniyersities  in  Russia ;  St.  Petersbnig, 
Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kasan,  Dorpat,*  Kiev,  Helsingfors,  and  Odessa. 
Military  schools  are  established  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  instruct  the  better  classes  ;  but  the  serfe, 
an  improvident  race,  are  barbarously  ignorant,  and  amonget  them 
education  has  up  to  the  present  made  but  little  progress. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  bouiided  N.  by  Germany,  S.  by  Italy,  E. 
by  Austria,  and  W.  by  France.  On  the  N.  the  limits  of 
the  country  are  marked  by  the  Bhine  and  Lake  Constance ; 
the  Alps,  with  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  determine  the 
Italian  frontier ;  and  the  Doube,  Jura  mountains^  and  Lake 
Geneva,  the  French  frontier. 

*  A  small  inland  town  in  Uronia,  whoae  nAlvemty  was  fonnded  by  the  famous 
warrior  Gostams  Adolphos  of  Sweden,  to  whieh  country  thlJs  province  then  belonged, 
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Switzerland  lies  between  the  purmlleU  of  4S*  W  and  47<^  5(y  K.  lat 
tude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  5^  58'  and  104  -B*  longitade. 

It  is  remarkable  for  majestic  mountains,  beautiful  lakes,  picturesque 
valleys,  and  numerous  cascades.  On  theN.  andW.  are  several  plainn 
but  in  the  S.,  centre,  and  on  the  borders,  are  mountains,  oovered  in 
many  instances  with  perpetual  snow,  and  enormous  glaciers.  The 
sides  of  most  of  these  mountains  yield  excellent  pasturage,  on  whiclr 
are  fed  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Cheese  is  made  in  many  places, 
and  largely  exported.  The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  of  infinite 
variety.  On  the  mountain  summits  perpetual  winter  reigns ;  but  in 
many  of  the  valleys  there  is  a  delightful  climate ;  and  tobacco,  figs, 
and  olives  are  there  cultivated. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons  or  province^  seven 
of  which  are  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  eleven  others,  though  not 
watered  by  this  river,  belong  to  its  basin ;  three  belong  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhone,  and  one  to  that  of  the  Ticino.  The  government  consists 
of  a  cQufederation  of  twenty-five  republics. 

Cantons  watered  by  the  Ehme, 

1.  The  Grisons^  thinly  peopled  (capital  Coire;  German 

Chur),  lie  in  the  S.  W.,  and  are  traversed  by  very  high 

mountains. 

Colre  (5,000)  contains  the  whole  trade  of  the  district 
Splugen,  a  village,  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass  of  this  name. 

2.  Saint  GteJl,  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  Bhine,  extends 
as  far  as  Lake  Constance.    It  is  drained  by  the  Thur. 

8t  GaU  (11,000),  the  capital,  is  S.  of  the  Lake  Cionstance. 

3.  Thurgau  borders  on  the  same  lake,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  same  river. 

Franenfeld,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  with  silk  factories. 

4.  Scliaffhaiiseily  the  most  northern  part  of  Switzer*- 

land,  lies  N,  of  the  Rhine. 

Schafthausen  (8,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Rhine,  near  some  of 
the  celebrated  faUs— great  trade  with  South  Germany. 

5.  Zurichy  further  to  the  S.,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
anctons.     It  contains  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name. 
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Zaiith.  (19,000),  the  capita],  is  in  a  delightfal  sitnation  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  hat  silk  mannfaotoreB.  Here  the  French 
general  Massena  defeated  the  Buasiana  under  Soa\rarow,  1799. 

6^  AargaUy  lying  S.  of  the  Rhine,  iB  a  district  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  watered  by  the  Aar,  Beuss,  and  Limmat, 

Aargan  (5,000)  is  an  industrious  town  with  bleach-^eens.  Baden, 
on  the  Limmat,  has  renowned  mineral  waters. 

7.  Basle,  in  the  N.W.,  with  a  generally  level  surface 
is  thi(^ly  peopled  by  an  industrious  race. 

Bftsle  (37,000),  the  capital,  is  an  acti\re  town  on  theBhine,  with  a 
university.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Erasmus :  Enler,  and  Holbein 
(the  painter),  were  natives.    Uestal  is  a  small  country  town. 

Cantons  in  the  Rhine  Basin,  but  not  watered  by  that  river. 

1.  Appenzelly  in  the  N.  E.,  is  surrounded  by  St.  Gall ; 
has  two  divisions,  Inner  and  Outer  Bhoden  ;  the  chief  town 
of  the  former  being  AppenzeUy  and  of  the  latter  Eerisau, 
which  has  cotton  factories. 

2.  Glarus  lies  N.  of  the  Grisons,  and  is  mountainouS| 
with  some  good  pasture  valleys.    It  exports  green  cheese. 

Olama  (5,000),  on  the  Linth,  has  cotton  and  cloth  factories.  Its 
Gk>thic  church  is  used  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  NafeU 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  1388. 

3.  Schwitz,  or  Schwyz,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  It  borders  on  Lake  Zurich  in  the  N.,  Lake 
Lucerne  on  the  S.,  and  Lake  Zug  on  the  W. 

BchwltB  (5,000)  is  a  small  town  with  a  little  trade. 

4.  Uri,  further  S.,  is  traversed  by  the  Eeuss,  and  borders 
on  Mount  Furca. 

Altorf  (2,400),  a  large  village,  is  the  capital,  and  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  legends  of  the  Swiss  patriot,  William  TelL 

5.  Unterwalden  lies  to  the  W.  of  Uri,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Lake  Lucerne.  It  participates  with  the  two  previous  cantons 
in  the  glory  of  having  founded  the  confederation. 
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It  is  nibdivided  into:  Obwaiden,  tb»  oftpitalof  idiicli  n  Sarnem 
(9,d(X)),  aod  ^«i«xi2tlen,  the  oapitel  of  widoh  is  iStefB  (^ 

6.  Zugy  one  of  the  smallest  cantons,  sorrounds  the  lake 
of  same  name ;  and  has  the  most  enchanting  scenery* 

XV  (40001,  the  d^tid,  is  on  tin  lake  of  Uie  same  name.  Qiitlie 
borders  is  Margarten,  a  moantain  paaa,  where  the  Swiss  <i^<»ted  tiie 
Anstrians,  1315. 

7.  Lucerne,  near  the  centre,  together  with.  ITri,  Schwitz, 
and  XJnterwalden,  makes  np  the  four  forest  cantons.  The 
scenery  here  is  delightftilly  pictoresqae. 

LnMrM  (11,000)  is  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and  one  of  the  three 
towns  in  ^duch  the  Diet  meels.  It  may  be  considered  the  Catholic 
capital  of  the  oonntry.  gimpacli  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the 
Swiss  over  the  Anstrians,  1386. 

8.  Soleurey  S.  of  B4sle,  runs  along  the  Aar,  and  borders 

on  France,  being  traversed  by  the  Jura  mountains. 

Bolenre,  on  the  Aar,  has  a  mnseom  containing  interesting  coUectionB. 
Olten,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  great  railway  c^itre. 

9.  Berne  extends  from  the  French  border  to  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  and  contains  the  pretty  lakes,  Than,  Biienz,  and 
Bienne.  This  canton  has  beaatiftd  plains  in  the  centre,  and 
immense  glaciers  on  its  southern  mountains ;  the  most  re- 
markable being  Orind^wald,  and  the  Lauterbnmem  The 
Aar,  a  navigable  stream,  traverses  most  of  the  canton. 

Bema  (30,000),  the  capital  of  the  Bepahlio,  is  on  a  sandstone  plst- 
form  1700  ft.  above  sea  level,  commanding  delightful  views.  It  has 
an  active  trade,  and  contains  the  senate-house. 

Than,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  contains  the  military  sdiool 
of  the  country.  Xntexladhai  is  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers^  wh^ 
purchase  wood  carvings  from  the  natives. 

10.  Preyburg,  or  Pribourgi  W.  of  the  former,  is 

much  diversified  in  surflEtce.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Saane, 

contains  good  meadow  lands,  and  has  many  dairies.    The 

Gruyhre  cheese  is  produced  at  a  village  of  this  name. 

nreylrarg  (10,000),  on  the  Saane,  has  a  most  picturesque  site. 
Morat  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Buigondy, 
1476,  by  the  Swiss. 
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11.  Neufchatel  lies  in  tlie  W.,  between  the  lake  of  this 
name  and  theDonbe  on  the  French  frontier.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Jura,  and  has  beantiful  valleys,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  Fal  Travers,  now  so  well  known.  Until  1857  it 
belopged  to  the  King  of  Prassia,  as  a  principality. 

Komfohatol  (10,000)i  on  the  lake  of  same  name,  exports  wine,  and 
has  great  industry  in  iratdi-iiiakiiig,  whioh  fs  the  principal  handicraft 
of  the  whole  canton.  Chanz-de-Foads  (10,000>  and  Le  Lode  (15»000) 
are  also  engaged  in  watch-making. 

Cantons  belonging  to  the  Bhone  and  Ticino, 

1.  VaJais*  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  £bone,  and 

is  one  of  the  most  romantic  regions  in  the  world,  consisting 

of  a  "  great  trough  "  70  miles  long^  2  wide^  and  half-a-mile 

deep,  bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Bernese,  and  on  the  S.  by 

the  Pennine  and  Lepontine  Alps,  including  the  mountains 

Simplon  and  St.  Bernard,  from  which  rapid  torrents  descend. 

Slon  (4,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Bhone,  is  an  inconsiderable  town 
4>n  the  ronte  to  the  Simplon  pass,  amidst  nice  scemery.  Leuk,  on  the 
same  river,  is  near  the  (»lebrated  mineral  springs  ef  Lenketbad,  at  the. 
foot  of  the  Gemmi  pass  across  the  Bernese  Alps. 

2.  Vaud,  on  the  W.,  runs  along  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva^  and  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in 
1798. 

Lausanne  (20,000),  on  L.  Geneva,  has  a  beantifnl  situation^  It  has 
a  cathedral,  a  moseum,  and  a  college  ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  watch-making.  Here  Gibbon  completed  his  history ;  and  at  Femey 
Voltaire  long  resided. 

Vevay,  in  the  centre  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  has  manufactures 
•f  cigars.  OranBon,  on  the  W.  of  the  lake,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  the  Swiss  over  tiie  Burgundians,  1470. 

3.  Geneva,  in  the  S.W.9  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  cantons.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Khone. 

Geneva  (45,000),  the  largest  town  in  Switzerland,  is  remarkable  for 
the  enterprise,  industry,  and  literarv  taste  of  its  inhabitants.    Th^ 


*  The  inhabitants  are  afflicted  by  two  diseaaeB  wbich  are  yer^  mvtlL^ni— goitre 

E,  and  a  kind  of  idiocy  dalled  oretenum. 


or  a  malformation  oF  the  nedk, 
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ehief  mannfactnres  are  watches,  chronometers,  musical  boxes,  mathe- 
matical instroments,  and  jewellery.  It  stands  on  the  Rhone,  near 
the  Lake,  and  is  a  fast  improving  place.  Here  an  arbitration  was 
conducted  which  settled  the  ''Alabama  Claims,*'  1872. 

4.  Tessin  lies  on  the  Italian  border,  with  an  Itji  lian 
climate  and  language.  It  slopes  from  Mount  St.  Grothard 
to  Lake  Maggiore,  into  which  flows  the  Tessin  or  Ticino, 
the  chief  river  of  the  canton. 

Belllnzona  (2,000),  on  the  Ticino,  has  three  old  castles,  and  is  very 
much  Italian  in  style. 

Locamo  (3,000)  stands  on  the  K.  shore  of  the  lake  Maggiore ;  and 
Lugano  (5,400),  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  trade  in  silk. 


Mountains. — The  chief  Alpine  chains  have  been  given.  About 
two-thirds  of  the.Burface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  mountains, 
the  culminating  point,  irrespective  of  border  chains,  being  Finster- 
Aarhom,  a  needle-shaped  peak  (14,300  feet).  Among  the  chief  peaks 
may  be  named — ^the  Maiterhom  (14,836  feet),  the  Jung-frau,  or 
"Maiden"  (13,720 feet);  the  WeUerhom,  or  "Peak  of  Tempests* 
(12,200  feet) ;  the  two  Sdireckhomer,  or  "Peaks  of  Terror"  (13,400 
feet)  ;  the  Monk  (13,500) ;  the  Oreat  Eigher,  or  "Giant"  (13,075 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea). 

The  snows  which  accumulate  on  the  mountains  often  fall  or  glide 
down  their  precipitous  sides,  causing  serious  injury  to  the  dwellings 
beneath — such  a  snow-fall  is  caUed  an  avalanche.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  glaciers,  "  seas  of  ice,"  are  stones  and  earth,  often  the  debris  of 
avalanches,  called  moraines*  Sudden  thaws  on  the  mountain  tops 
produce  floods  in  the  valleys.  Landslips  are  also  very  dangerous, 
but  of  rare  occurrence.  One  of  these,  in  1806,  covered  the  village  of 
CU)ldau.  The  most  remarkable  gorges  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
near  Tutis,  called  Via  Mala,  and  Gondo^  at  the  head  of  the  Simplon 
pass.  Among  the  waterfalls,  Staublnich,  or  "  Dustfall/'  which  falls 
in  a  shower  of  spray  a  distance  of  850  feet,  is  the  most  remarkable 
Two  other  falls,  the  Orimsel,  at  the  head  of  the  Aar  valley,  and  the 
Aar,  at  Handek,  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

Railways. — ^The  Swiss  lakes  have  usually  steam  communication  on 
their  surface.  "  The  plain  is  now  overspread  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  a  network  of  railways,  which  in  many  directions  send 
ramifications  into  the  Alpine  valleys." 

*  Glaciers  are  caused  first  by  tbe  partial  thawing,  and  secondly  by  the  congelation 
of  the  snowy  masses. 
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Rivers. — ^The  waters  of  Switzerland  are  not  only  carried 
to  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean  by  the  Rhine  and 
Rhone,  but  are  also  conveyed  to  the  Adriatic  by  the  Ticino, 
and  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Inn. 

The  Aar,  the  largest  purely  Swiss  ri\rer,  rises  in  a  glacier  in  the 
Bernese  Alps,  descending  rapidly  to  L.  Brienz,  and  then  to  L.  Thun. 
Proceeding  N.W.  it  is  joined  by  the  Saane,  taming  N.E.  it  receives 
the  Thiel  from  L.  NeofchateL  It  also  receives  the  Keuss,  an  impe- 
tnous  and  picturesque  stream  rising  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  passing 
through  L.  Lucerne.  The  Limmat  passes  through  L.  Zurich,  and  joins 
the  Aar  in  Aargau.  The  Aar  finally  turns  N.  and  joins  the  Rhine  at 
Waldshut,  both  streams  being  now  nearly  equal  in  volume.  The 
Ehone,  which  rises  in  Mount  Furca,  receives  the  Arve  near  Geneva. 
The  Tidno  belongs  more  to  Italy,  and  the  Inn  to  Austria.  Owing  ta 
the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  mountains,  the  Swiss  rivers  are  most 
swollen  in  summer.' 

Mineral  Springs. — The  most  important  are  at  Lenk  and  at  Zermatt. 

Lakes. — The  Swiss  lakes  are  remarkable,  in  most  instances,  for 
their  sublime  beauty.  They  have  been  already  mentioned  with  the 
cantons  which  border  on  them.  With  the  exception  of  Sweden  and 
Finland,  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  many  lakes  in  the  same  extent  of 
territory.     Geneva  is  often  called  Leman. 

Animals. — The  marmotSf  valued  for  their  fur,  the  c?i<My>i8  for  their 
skin,  the  ibex  or  rock-goat,  the  wolf  and  bear,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Minerals  are  unimportant.    A  little  coal  and  iron  are  found. 

Industries. — Afamifactures  consist  of  silks  at  Zurich  and  BUsle ; 
cottons  at  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell ;  straw  plait  in  Aargau  and  Lucerne; 
watchmaking  at  Neufchatel  and  Geneva.  During  the  summer  the 
cattle  are  driven  into  the  mountain  districts,  and  herdsmen,  living  in 
wooden  huts,  called  chalets,  make  the  butter  and  cheese.  Wood- 
cutting, both  for  fuel  and  exportation,  is  a  chief  industry. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  are  hardy,  industrious,  and  patriotic. 
They  dwell  in  neat  and  tidy  homesteads,  but  are  rather  exorbitant  in 
their  demands  on  travellers,  who  flock  to  view  those  natural  beauties 
which  the  natives  seem  incapable  of  appreciating. 

Education. — ^Elementary  instruction  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  the 
attendance  at  school  of  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age 
tompulsory.  There  are  universities  on  the  German  model  at  Bftsle, 
Berne,  and  Zurich ;  and  colleges  on  the  French  model  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne. 
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Asia,  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  globe,  extends  from  Cape  Baba,  the  most 
western,  to  E.  Cape,  the  most  eastern  point,  6,000  miles ; 
and  from  Singapore,  the  most  southern,  to  Cape*Sievero, 
the  most  northern  point,  5,500  miles. 

It  lies  between  I''  2(y  and  7S°  N.  latitude,  and  between  26^  E.  and  170' 
W.  longitude,  or  lOO""  £.  longitude ;  and  is  bounded  om  the  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  E<  by  tlie  JPaci£c,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Red  Seas.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  is  about  720  millions. 

TA3ULAR  View  of  the  Asiatic  Counteies. 
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Surface. — ^The  table-lands  are  computed  to  cover  two- 
fiftbs  of  the  whole  continent ;  and  this  elevated  mass  is 
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divided  into  tw6  parts  by  the  Hindoo-koosli  mountains. 
The  eastern  plateau  consists  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  ^  and  the 
table-lands  of  Hiibet,  and  extends  E.  to  the  G.  of  Tonquin, 
and  S.  to  the  Himalayas.  The  height  varies  from  6,000 
to  18,000  feet.  The  western  plateau  rises  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  descends  to  about  1,200  feet 
in  the  S.  This  region  includes  the  Armenian  mountains, 
with  the  highlands  of  Anatolia.  Asia  has  six  great  low- 
lands— (i.)  Siberiay  in  the  N.,  by  far  the  largest ;  (ii.)  the 
wild  waste  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  L.  Aral,  called  the 
Buckarian  lowland,  a  part  of  which  is  below  sea-level ;  (iii.) 
the  Syrian  and  Arahum  lowland,  the  S.  of  which  is  an  arid 
plain,  and  the  N.  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
(iv.)  the  Indian  lowland,  including  the  Indian  desert,  and 
the  rich  valley  (tf  the  Ganges ;  (v.)  the  Indo-Chvneselowl&nA, 
including  the  valleys  in  Burmah,  Cambodia,  and  Siam; 
(vi)  the  Chinese  lowland,  which,  with  the  most  productive 
soil  on  the  globe,  is  about  as  large  as  France,  and  includes 
most  of  the  E.  of  China,  S.  of  Pekin. 

Sea^S. — ^The  principal  are— the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian, 
Chinese,  Eastern,  and  Yellow  Seas,  the  Seas  of  Japan, 
Okhotsk,  and  Kamtschatka. 

The  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  stretches  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
fco  the  Straits  of  Babel-mandeb,  about  1,400  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  230  to  20  miles.  On  the  N.  it  divides  into  the  Gulfs  of 
Suez  and  Ahahah,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  depth  varies  much,  the  shallowest  part  being  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
from  40  fathoms,  at  its  entrance,  to  3  at  the  harbour  of  Suez.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  this  sea  has  become  a  great  highway 
for  shipping  with  the  East,  though,  on  account  of  the  number  of  islands 
and  the  prevalence  of  violent  winds,  navigation  is  rather  diflScult. 

The  Arabian  B«a  is  properly  a  bay  of  the  ^dian  Ocean,  lying 
between  Arabia  and  India,  with  two  great  branches—the  Persian  GuM 
and  the  Red  Sea.    The  trade  winds  blow  here  with  great  regularity. 

The  Chinese  Sea  lies  S.  of  China  and  E.  of  Cochin  China,  N.  of 
Borneo,  and  W.  of  Luzon. 

The  Eastern  Sea  lies  E.  of  China ;  and  N.  of  it,  between  China  and 
Corea,  is  the  Yellow  Sea.    The  Sea  of  Japan  separates  the  continent 
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from  the  Japan  Isles  ;  and  tiie  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  between  tbe  pen- 
insula of  the  same  name  and  the  Island  of  Saghalien.  KanitBCihatka 
Sea  separates  Asia  from  America,  being  shut  in  by  the  Aleutian 
islands. 

Islands. — The  groups  of  Islands  in  the  S.E.,  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  are  now  usually  classed 
with  Australia.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  barren  islands, 
Liakov  and  N&w  Siberia  ;  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cyprus  and 
Bhodes;  S.  W.  of  India,  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  groups ; 
Ceylon ;  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
isles ;  Hainan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Formosa,  off  the  coast  of 
China;  the  Lfio  Choo,  Japan,  and  Kv/rile  isles ;  and  the  island 
Saghalien  or  Sachalien,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Asia. 

Peninsulas. — The  chief  axe— Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
Hindoostan,  Malaya,  Cambodia,  Corea,  and  Kamtschatka. 

Oapes.— The  chief  are— -Ba&a,  in  Turkey ;  Bas-eJrhad,  in 
Arabia ;  Negrais,  in  Peru ;  Comorin,  S.  of  India ;  Romania, 
in  Malacca;  Camhqja  point;  Lopatka  and  Kronotski,  in 
Kamtschatka ;  Bast  and  North  capes,  and  Cape  Sievero  on 
the  North  coast. 

Gulfe  and  Bays. — ^The  Levant,  Suez,  Akabah,  and  Aden, 
on  the  W. ;  the  Fersian  gulf;  gulfs  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and 
Manaar,  in  India ;  Martaban,  in  Further  India ;  Siam,  in  the 
S.  of  Siam ;  Tmquin,  E.  of  Annam ;  PechUi,  E.  of  China ; 
Tartary,  W.  of  Saghalien ;  Gulf  of  Anadir,  at  Behring's 
strait ;  and  the  gulfs  of  Obi  and  Yenem,  on  the  N. 

Straits. — ^The  Bosphortis,  Dardanelles,  and  Babel-Mandeb 
on  the  W.,  Ormus,  Folk's,  Malacca,  and  Hainan,  on  the  S., 
Formoso,  Ccyrea,  Sangar,  Forouse,  and  Behrincfs  straits  on  the 
E.,  the  latter  separating  Asia  from  America. 

Mountaina— The  chief  are— The  HimaJayas,  N.  of 
India ;  the  Altai,  S.  of  Siberia.  These  ranges  are  connected 
on  the  W.  hy  the  Karakmm,*  N.  of  Cashmere,  and  the 
Thiax^  Shan,  E.  of  Turkestan.    The  continuation  of  the 

•  The  Bolor  Dngh,  a  contlnuAUon  of  this  range,  has  been  recently  proved  to  be 
more  a  plateau  than  a  moontain  chain. 
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Korakornm  W.  is  called  the  Hindoo  Koosh^  and  the  E.  the  Kuin 
Jun,  which  further  E.  is  called  Nan  Shan,  In  India  are  the 
^East  and  fFest  Ghauts;  in  Arabia,  Mount  Horeb;  in  Turkey, 
Mounts  Leha/non  and  Ararat;  in  Persia,  the  Elhurz ;  in 
Central  China,  Sin  lAng  and  Kingan  ;  in  E.  Siberia,  YiMomi 
and  Stanovoi  ranges.  The  border  ranges,  Ural  and  Cauca- 
sian, have  been  described. 

The  loftiest  mountains  on  the  surface  of  ths  globe  are  the  Smalayas 
("  the  abode  of  snow"),  which  are  some  80  or  90  miles  broad,  and 
teach  above  the  clouds  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  the  highest  sum- 
mits being  covered  with  snow.  Their  length  is  almost  1,500  miles, 
and  the  mean  elevation  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet,  45  peaks  reaching 
23,000  feet.  On  the  Indian  side,  at  the  base,  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
healthy region.  The  snow  line  on  the  8.  is  16,200  feet,  and  on  the  N. 
17,400  feet,  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Thibet  causing  an  accumulation  of 
heat.  Glaciers  are  found  above  the  snow  line.  Several  of  the  passes 
are  closed  with  snow  from  November  to  May.  The  highest  used  for 
foot  passengers  is  Parang  (18,500  feet).  The  tea  plant  can  be  reared 
on  the  S.  side  to  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  Tigers  and  monkeys  are 
found  above  1,000  feet  from  the  base ;  leopards  and  snakes  still  higher. 

The  Altai  ( * '  gold  mountain")  ranges  form  the  boundary  between  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Their  breadth  reaches  in  some  places 
several  hundred  miles,  and  the  chain  bears  different  names.  The 
Great  AUai  reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow,  and  overhang  the 
desert  of  Oobi,  The  Bussian  Altai  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  con- 
taining gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  dwelling  in  summer  among  the  rich  pastures  with 
their  cattle,  and  in  winter  in  the  shelter  of  the  well-wooded  glens. 

A  description  of  the  other  mountains  will  be  given  with  the  coun-. 
tries  to  which  they  belong. 

Rivers  flowing  south  are — the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  into 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indus,  into  the  Arabian  Sea;  the 
Godaveryy  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  Irrawaddy,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  and  the  Cambodia^  into  the  Chinese  Sea.  Flow- 
ing K  are  the  Canton,  Yang-tse-Kiang,  Hoang-ho,  and  Amour, 
in  China.  Flowing  N.  are  the  Lena,  Obi,  and  Yenesei, 
Flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  the  Aras  and  Atrek ;  and 
flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Am>oo  and  Sir  Daria, 
The  Ganges,  the  most  important  to  Europeans  of  the  Asiatic  rivers, 
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rises  in  the  HinuJayn  mountains,  has  a  course  of  1^500  miles,  and  receives 
in  passing  through  the  plains  eleven  streams,  none  o£  which  are  smalls 
than  the  Thames,  and  some  of  them  even  equal  to  the  Ehine.  About 
200  miles  from  the  sea  it  divides  into  from  12  to  20  rivers,  which 
form  its  delta,  and  through  these  ''mouths"  it  discharges  into  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  The  district  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Swnderhunds  y  it  is 
covered  with  long  grass,  vegetable  matter,  and  cc^ee-wood — a  secure 
haunt  for  crocodiles,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  are  found 
bere  in  great  numbers.*  In  the  rainy  season  the  Ganges  overflows 
its  banks,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  country  ;  but,  although  this 
benefits  the  soil,  many  lives  are  lost,  and  much  property  destroyed. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  with  peculiar  veneration ;  particularly 
80  at  Hurdwar,  wh««  the  stream  first  issues  from  the  mountains.  The 
Hindoos  are  in  a  court  of  justice  sworn  on  its  sacred  waters,  as  are 
Christians  on  the  Gospels,  and  Mahomedans  on  the  Koran.  Great 
changes  are  made  in  the  surrounding  country  by  the  river;  old 
channels  are  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  and  new  ones  formed. 
These  changes  take  place  during  the  inundations,  when  the  euirent  is 
rapid  and  powerful  The  tide  ascends  the  river  with  great  force ; 
and  in  the  principal  branch,  called  the  Hooghly,  a  "  bore'*  is  formed. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Gangep  are,  on  the  south  side,  the 
Jumna  and  ChuTiibut,  and,  on  the  north,  the  Oogra  and  Chomtee, 
The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Calcutta,  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  and  Hurdwar. 

The  Indus  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet  (18,000  feet  high),  and 
after  traversing  the  fertile  valley  of  Cashmere,  flows  south,  and  receives 
the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  viz.,  the  Bawe,  Ghenab^  SiMef^  Betu, 
and  Jhdum,  It  pursues  a  parallel  course  to  tiie  Suliman  mountains^ 
and  after  1,700  miles  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 
It  is  a  longer  river  than  the  Granges,  but  its  body  of  water  is  much 
Jess,  and  the  country  it  drains  is  more  contracted.  The  district  of 
Scinde,  through  which  it  passes,  is  fertile,  but  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
desert  region  stretching  towards  the  east,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Eurrachee  is  an  active  port  north  of  the  river ; 
Tatta  and  Hyderabad  are  on  the  main  stream. 

The  Irrawaddy  flows  from  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  through  Bnrmah 
And  Pegu  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a  course 
of  1,200  miles— nearly  equal  to  that  of  tiie  Ganges.  little  is  known 
regarding  its  upper  waters.  Along  the  lower  course  it  passes  through 
a  thickly  wooded  country,  flat,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  and  inhabited 
by  an  indolent  and  jealous  race,  who  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 

*  The  ravaces  of  the  wild  animals  now  reach  an  incredible  flgnre;  10,000  human 
t»elngd  are  annually  destroyed  by  them. 
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of  forexgnera  wIid  seek  to  open  up  the  trade  or  explore  the  oountiy. 
Hany  attempts  have  been  made  to  enter  China  by  this  river,  and  a 
sabsequent  overland  route,  bat  all  have  hitherto  failed,  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  chiefiB  of  the  interior,  instigated,  probably,  by  the 
Chinese. 

Lakes. — ^The  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral,  Baikal,  Van, 
Dead  Sea,  Urumiak,  Balkash,  FaHee,  Lob,  and  Tong4ing, 
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Turkey  in  Asia  lies  between  the  ^30th  and  the  4:2nd 
parallels ;  and  between  the  meridians  of  26®  and  48®  east 
longitude.  The  Black  Sea,  Marmora,  Archipelago,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Persian  Gulf  wash  it ;  and  it  includes  the  islands 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Samos,  Scio,  MytUene,  with  several 
smaller  ones.  It  borders  on  Arabia  and  Egypt  at  El  Arish, 
on  the  Levant ;  on  Caucasia,  midway  between  Gunieh  and 
Poti ;  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  From  Cape  Baba  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  about  1,400,  and  from  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  850  miles. 

Three  physical  districta  are  distinguished:  (L)  The  highlands  of 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  (ii.)  The  district  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (iii)  The  lowlands  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates in  the  S.£.  In  the  W.  most  of  the  country  slopes  from  Mount 
Taurus  towards  the  Black  Sea.  No  large  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are  found  in  this  extensive  country 
tiie  others  being  mostly  mountain  streams.      ' 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions : — 

L  Ada  Minor  ot  Anatolia;  (ii.)  Turkish  Armenia  and 
Kwrdisiw^  ;  (iii.)  Mesopotamia  or  Al  Jessireh,  and  Irak  Arabi 
or  Babylonia  ;  and  (iv.)  Syria,  including  Palestine. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula  with  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
N.)  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.,  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates.  In  the  interior  are  elevated  plains, 
consbting  of  good  pastureSi  though  treeless  on  the  top. 
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The  slopes  of  the  table-lands  and  lower  hiUs  are  well 
wooded,  particularly  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  productive 
coal  mines  are  worked.  Eich  mines  of  copper  and  lead  are 
l,lso  found  in  many  places.  An  extensive  tract  N.  of  Mount 
Taurus  "  is  covered  with  salt  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
possessing  no  visible  outlet." 

DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 


GoTemments. 

Capitals. 

Popniation  of 
CapiUls. 

Smyrna,       -           -     '     - 

Smyrna, 

■  160,000 

Ehodavendlkiar, 

Bmsa, 

70,000 

Koiiieh, 

20,000 

Angora  or  Bozok,     • 

Angora, 

23,000 

Kastamiml, 

Kastamuni, 

12,000 

Slvas  or  Room, 

Sivas, 

30,000 

Trebisond,    .           •           .           - 

Trebizond, 

45,000 

Cyprus,  eta. 

Nicosia, 

12,000 

Smryna  lies  in  the  S.  W.  It  has  several  deep  gulfs, 
with  islands  along  its  coast  line,  which  is  the  most  irregular 
in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Smyrna  stands  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  in  the  Archipelago,  and  has 
among  its  inhabitants  merchants  of  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
Turks  call  it  /»mtr,  **  the  lovely."  It  claims  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Homer.  It  has  six  newspapers,  published  in  five  different  lan- 
guages ;  immense  exports  of  dried  fruits,  as  well  as  silk,  raw 
cotton,  goats*  hair,  and  skins,  olive  oil,  drugs,  and  gums.  Though 
trebled  during  the  IsJk  twenty  years,  its  trade,  in  the  absence  of 
wharves,  must  be  carried  on  by  Ughters,  which  tardily  communicate 
with  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

Aidln*  (30,000)  is  connected  with  Smyrna  by  a  railway,  and 
formerly  sent  out  daily  2,000  or  3,000  camels  laden  with  fruit 
Manlssa  (20,000),  N.  of  the  ci^ital,  is  famous  for  its  loadstones— 
hence  called  magnets. 

Khodavendikiar  lies  N.  of  the  former,  and  S.  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora. 

.  *  Turkey  carpeU  are  made  near  0^^aJfc,  and  ahi]iped  to  Eorope  from  Smyrna. 
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Bnua  (70,000),  at  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus,  has  thermal  waters, 
splendid  gardens,  and  365  mosques.  In  1855  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

Scutari  or  Iskudar  (60,000),  immediately  opposite  Constantinople, 
has  a  beautiful  site.  Here  are  the  Sultan's  palace  and  gardens,  a 
oollege  and  barracks.  In  1854  an  Anglo-EVench  hospital  for  the 
allied  army  in  the  "  Crimean  War  **  was  formed  here.  Knytayali 
(50,000),  a  well-built  city  in  the  interior,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tur- 
key carpet  manufacture.  The-  military  government  of  Asia  Minor 
resides  here.    Mualltch,  W.  of  Brusa,  exports  raw  silk  and  wooL 

Karaman,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  is  traversed  by 
tlie  Taurus  mountains,  which  approach  near  the  sea,  and 
surround  the  Gulf  of  Adalia. 

Konieh  stands  in  the  fertile  plain,  has  various  manufactures,  and 
meerschaum  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  the  ancient  Iconium, 

ji^an^^  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  port.  ^*^f^*ffiftn 
(7,000)  is  a  scattered  town,  with  manufactures  of  blue  cotten  cloth. 

Angora,  N.  of  Karaman,  is  an  inland  province,  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  river  KizU-IrmaL 

Angora  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  interior,  and  has  many 
antiquities.  On  the  plain  around  are  fed  the  silky-haired  goats, 
whose  wool  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

Kaisarleh  (25,000)  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
cotton  plantations  :  nut-galls  and  madder  are  exported. 

Kastamuni  lies  along  the  Black  Sea,  chiefly  W.  of  the 
river  Kizil-Irmaky  and  has  a  very  diversified  surface. 

gastamuTii,  at  2,500  feet  above  sea-level,  has  public  baths,  trade  in 
wool,  and  manufactures  of  printed  cottons. 

Slnope  (10,000)  is  a  good  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  nearly  opposite 
Sebastopol.  In  its  bay,  the  Russian  fleet,  which  had  issued  from 
the  latter,  November,  1853,  attacked  and  destroyed  thirteen  Turkislr 
vessels  lying  at  anchor.  Erekll  or  Bregri  (2, 000)  has  manufacturet 
of  morocco  leather. 

Sivas,  stretching  from  the  above-named  province  S.E., 
is  crossed  by  the  AnH-Taurtis  mountains. 

Blvas  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  considerable  transit  trade. 
Tokat  (30,000),  a  commercial  town  and  a  great  agricultural  depot, 
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IB  Bitaated  in  a  romantic  vaUey,  and  has  carpet^  woollen,  linen,  and 
silk  trade.  AHiasla  <18, 000)  has  great  trade  is  raw  nlk,  and  wae  onoe 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 

Trebizond  lies  along  the  ».E.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  is  generally  mountainous. 

TtMsxmd,  one  of  the  four  great  ports  of  Tarkey  in  Asia  (the  others 
being  Smyrna,  Be^rout,  and  Bassota),  is  walled  and  entered  by  six 
gates.  It  contains  eighte<m  mosques,  and  some  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches.  It  has  linen  and  cotton  mannfactures,  and  its  commerce 
is  very  extensive.. 

Blsali  or  Blseh  (25,000)  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  trade  in  copper.  Baioum  (3,000),  with  the  best  harbour  on 
the  Black  Sea,  has  trade  in  cattle  and  fruits. 

Islands. — Cyprus,  about  60  miles  from  the  coast,  ex- 
tends from  N.E  to  S.W.,  for  120  miles,  in  which  direction 
two  chains  of  mountains  run,  with  a  plain  between,  watered 
by  the  river  Pedia,  It  has  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Crusaders,  and  Venetians,  from! 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1 570.  It  forms  a  separate 
government.  Hie  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton  of  the 
best  quality,  fruits  and  wines,  with  timber  from  the  moun- 
tain sides.  Game  and  fish  are  plentiful,  but  snakes  and 
venomous  spiders  are  too  numerous  to  be  agreeable-  Eain 
is  rare  in  summer — population  about  200,000. 

Nicosia  is  inhabited  more  by  Greeks  than  Turks  ;  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  ;  walled ;  has  trade  in  carpets  and  leather. 

Famamuta,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  is  a  dbcayed  port  Tiamiira  is  the 
residence  of  factors,  and  most  of  the  consuls.  It  is  a  bustling  place, 
with  good  trade.  Salines  is  its  port.  Cerinl,  on  the  N.  ooast^  has 
some  trade  with  the  mainland. 

Rhodes  \b  the  next  most  important  island.  It  has  an 
area  of  420  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  30,000.  This 
island  is  traversed  by  a  well-wooded  mountain  range  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  climate  is  delightful.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the 
remainder  Turks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
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BhodM  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  in  the  N.  of  the  ialand.  It  was 
held  by  the  Knights  from  1308  to  1522. 

The  other  islands  are  equally  fertile,  and  enjoy  a  mag- 
nificent climate. 

The  chief  are :  Oo8 ;  Samoa,  renowned  for  its  pottery ;  Seh,  or  Skios, 
whose  inhabitants  (120,000)  were,  in  1822,  either  all  massacred  by 
the  Turks  or  sold  as  slaves ;  Mytilene,  or  Lesbos,  once  famous  for  its 
wine ;  Patmos^  a  rocky  islet,  to  which  St.  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 


The  second  great  division  is  Armenia  and  Kurdistan^ 

which  border  on  Eussia  and  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  former 
being  generally  rugged  and  mou  ntainous,  and  of  the  latter, 
a  continuation  of  the  highlands  beyond  the  Tigris,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  has  its  source  in  this  district.  ThiB 
country  is  subject  to  an  E.  wind  called  sherhi,  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Erzeroonii  or  Turkish  Armenia,  stretches  in  the 

direction  of  N.  andS.,  and  includes  Mount  Ararat  on  its 
eastern  border.  It  contains  Lake  Van,  and  is  traversed 
from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Euphrates. 

Sneroom  (40,000)  is  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and  stands  on  a 
plateau  several  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  a  severe 
winter.  Morocco  leather,  swords,  copper  ntensils,  and  carpets  are 
the  chief  manufactures.    It  is  a  great  halting  place  for  caravans. 

Kara  (12,000)  is  among  high  hills  in  the  N.  of  the  province.  In 
1855  it  made,  under  General  Williams  and  a  Turkish  garrison,  a  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  defence  against  the  Kussians.  Bayaild  (5,000)  is 
near  the  pass  of  Mount  Ararat.  Van  (20,000),  E.  of  the  L.  Van,  has 
cotton  manufactures.  ErbU  {Arhela)  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Darius  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Kurdistan  lies  to  the  S.W.,  and  includes  the  provinces 
of  Kharput  and  Kurdistan,  the  former  traversed  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Mount  Taurus,  and  tiie  latter  by  the  Tigris.] 

Kharput,  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  is  an  important  place. 
Orfah  (12,000)  is  the  famous  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  of  Scripture. 
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IMacbekr  (12,00d),  on  the  Tigris,  ig  sarroQaded  hy  a  wtil,  bas 
handsome  houses,  but  narrow  streets.     It  has  Mone  trade  inth  S\Tia. 


Mesopotamia  and  Irak  Arabi :  the  former,  almost 
wholly  included  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  exends 
from  the  moaotdBs  of  Aimem  to  that  pordon  of  these  two 
rivers  where  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  (hence  its 
name)  ;  and  some  geographers  consider  it  as  extending  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  including  Irak- Arabi.  The  form^ 
is  also  called  Al-J^zireh,  and  the  latter  Babylonia.  This 
district  is  mountainous  and  undulating  where  it  borders  on 
Armenia,  with  forests  of  pine,  oak^  and  chestnut  on  the 
hills.  Eut  the  remainder  is  very  level,  and  of  alluvial  soil 
near  the  banks  of  the  rivers^  but  desert-like  in  other  places. 

MaBBl  (40,000),  on  Ae  Tigiis,  is  the  oentre  of  great  canvan  trade, 
and  was  once  famoua  for  the  manufactures  of  mtulmt,  so  named  frooi 
the  town.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  several  mounds,  which 
matk  the  ruins  of  ancient  N'ineoek. 

Baghdad  (60,000),  a  walled  city,  on  both  hanks  of  the  Tigris,  was 
once  of  great  irapo9i»iice,  and  is  now  iKxfeed  for  catleiy.  It  has  some 
fine  shops  and  tastily  erected  residences,  a  governor's  palace,  and 
100  mosques.  Bassora  or  Basra  (70,000)  is  the  great  emporium  of 
trade  with  India.  Its  streets  are  dirt}^  hut  its  commerce  is  very 
active.  Caravans  proceed  to  Aleppo  and  Baghdad,  and  vessels  of 
400  toas  cmie  up  the  Shat-^-Aiab^  on  which  it  stands. 
(10,^^)  stands  among  the  mins  of  andent  Bahylon,  one  o€  the 
magniiieeBt  cities  of  the  anoients.    It  is  on  the  Eaphntes. 

Syria,  induding  Palestine,  runs  along  the  £.  of  the 
Mediternmean,  and  extending  toward«  the  Evfhra;ki^ 
having  no  well-defined  eastern  boundary.  Along  the  coast 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland,  a  little  inland  a  mountainous 
belt,  and  still  further  inland,  a  desert  table-land.  The 
mountain  range  is  divided  into  Lebanon,  near  the  coast,  and 
Aftii-Lebanony  fuHher  inland  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine.    The  two  ebief  rivers  are  the  Orontes  and  the 

Syria  tooches  ike  Alma  Dagh  mountains  on  the*N^  and 
the  Mediteiranean  on  the  W.     On  the  N.E.  frontier  is  the 
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Euphrates.  The  snrf»ce  is  very  uneveu,  and  the  dtmate 
and  productions  vary  greatly.  While  some  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  are  covered  with  snow,  vines,  oranges,  and 
dates  flourish  along  the  coast.  The  corn  is  ripe  in  May. 
Heavy  rains  fail  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  trees  only 
drop  their  leaves  at  the  end  of  November.  Cotton,  wheat, 
silk,  tobacco,  barley,  maize,  and  timber  are  the  chief  pro* 
ductions.  The  minerals  are  confined  to  a  little  iron  and 
coaL    The  chief  trade  is  with  Great  Britain. 

For  administrative  purposes  Syria  is  divided  into  three 
provinces — Haleb,  Saida,  and  Scham,  or  Syria  prcpery  with 
Aleppo,  Beyrout,  and  Damascus  for  their  respective  capitals. 
Haleb  lies  around  the  gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  borders  on  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  the  boundary  is  not  well  established. 

Haleb  or  Aleppo  (80,000)  stands  on  eight  small  hills,  with  a  few 
bare  rocky  heights  at  a  short  distance,  the  snow -clad  Taurus  peaks 
to  the  K.W.,  and  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  E.  of  it.  It  has  an  old 
castle.  Its  houses  are  flat-roofed  and  rise  in  terraces  along  the  hill 
sides.  The  Jews  and  Europeans  have  distinct  quarters.  The  famous 
gardens  are  nearly  twelve  miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  consist  of  orchards 
and  kitchen  gardens,  with  some  flower-beds  interspersed.  It  has 
cloth  factories,  dye-works,  soap  and  rope-making. 

iBkenderoon  or  Scanderoon  (4, 000)  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  andthou^ 

in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  has  active  trade.    Antakia  or  Antlocb 

(9,000),  on  the  Oroutes,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  beyond  which  the 

city  in  some  places  extends.     It  was  called  the  *  *  Queen  of  the  East," 

from  its  ancient  splendour ;  and  here  was  first  applied  the  term  CJiris- 

tian  to  the  early  disciples.     Damascus  (150,000),  whose  houses  have 

mud  walls,  stands  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and  was  formerly 

remarkable  for  its  sword  blades.    Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty. 

It  has  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  sabres,  silks, 

damasks,  and  cottons,  with  woollens.      It  is  the  residence  of  the 

governor,  and  the  centre  of  great  trade,  the  goods  being  carried  on 

camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.    Pilgrims  for  Mecea  halt  here.    Eonui 

(20,000),  on  the  Oiontes,  has  active  trade.  Beyxoiit  or  Bairout  (32,000), 

at  the  head  of  an  open  bay,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  the  port  of 

Damascus    It  is  a  clean,  healthy  town,  which,  though  possessing 

only  an    open  shallow  harbour,  has  good  anchorage  in^e  outer 

bay.     Its  trade  has  doubled  during  the  last  five  years. 
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Jenualam*  (15,000),  the  scene  of  the  mo8t  important  events  re- 
corded in  Sacred  History,  is  situated  about  2,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  formerly  stood  on  four  hills,  Zion,  Moriah,  Acra,  and 
Bezetha.  On  the  E.  rises  Olivet,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view.  Modem  Jerusalem  stands  in  a  great  measure  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  is  paved  with  large  stones ;  streets  narrow  and 
nigged.  This  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  Titus,  a.d. 
70.  In  614  it  was  captured  by  the  Persians,  and  twenty-three  years 
after  by  the  Saracens.  In  1099  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  but 
retaken  in  1187,  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  has  since  belonged. 
Among  the  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, may  be  named,  Bethlehem^  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour ; 
Bethany,  where  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  etc.,  etc. 

Hebron  or  Kixjath-Arba  (8,000)  is  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world,  and  contained  the  **  Cave  of  Machpelah,"  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarchs.  David  resided  here  for  seven  years  before  he  became  king 
of  all  Israel. 

Palmyra  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  120  miles  N.E.  of 
Damascus.  It  was  called  Tadmor  in  the  wUdemess,  from  its  situation 
in  the  Syrian  desert.  Tripoli  (15,000),  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  is  a  good  port.  Latalda  (7,000)  is  noted  for  its  tobacco, 
taida  or  Bidon  (10,000),  with  a  splendid  harbour,  had  once  extensive 
trade.  Nal)lou8  (7,000),  the  ancient  Schechem,  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gerizim.  Gaza  (16,000)  is  a  stopping  place  for  caravans 
between  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  Sampson's 
exploits  and  death,  and  was  then  a  chief  city  of  the  Philistines.  JaflEa 
or  Jopiia  (7,000),  with  trade  in  fruits  and  com,  was  the  place  where 
St.  Peter  had  the  significant  vision,  and  where  Jonah  embarked. 

Akka  or  Acre,  or  **  St.  Jean  d'Acro"  (15,000),  stands  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  which  lies  K.  of  Mount  Carmel ;  it  is  best 
known  for  its  sieges.    It  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Bichard 

*  Palestikk  no  longer  exists  aa  a  political  division.  It  lay  along  the  Mediterranean 
nhore,  S  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  W.  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  was  about  145  miles 
long  and  60  broad.  This,  the  "  Holy  Land,"  the  *'  Land  of  Israel,"  ancient  Canaan, 
C(»itain8  at  present  only  16,000  Jews,  out  of  a  total  population  of  2^  millions.  In  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  beyond  these  limits,  and  from  Its  eztraordinaiy 
productiveness  it  is  computed  to  have  supported  a  population  of  7  millions. 

The  first  marked  physical  characteristic  is  the  VaUey  of  the  Jordan,  which  widens 
from  6  miles  in  the  N.  to  20  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  it  opens  upon  (he  plains  of 
Moab  and  Jerico.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  30  feet  lower  than  the  valley.  The 
second  feature  is  the  central  table-land,  a  continuation  of  Moimt  Lebanon,  and  con- 
taining Mounts  Hebron,  3,039  feet ;  OUwt,  2,898  feet;  Otritim,  2,000  feet;  TtAor^ 
1,906  feet    The  third  division  is  the  Littoral  Flain,  along  the  sea  coast. 

At  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Palestine  belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  was  divided 
into  four  parts :  OaUlee^  in  the  N.W.,  bordering  on  the  sea  of  the  same  name ; 
iSamorM,  further  S.,  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan ;  Jwiea,  still  more  &,  bordering  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  Percea,  which  was  £.  of  the  Jordan.  It  had  been 
previously  divided  among  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 
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L  in  1191,  and  held  by  the  Christians  100  yearp,  after  which  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Saracens.  In  1799  Napoleon  I.  besieged  it  for  sixty- 
one  days,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  by  a  Turkish  garrison 
aided  by  some  British  sailors,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  In  1832  it 
was  taken  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt*s  son  ;  but  in  1$40  it  was  bom- 
barded by  a  British  and  Austrian  fleets  under  Admiral  Stopford,  and 
restored  to  the  Turks. 

Mountains. — ^The  chief  are :  TawniSf  S.,  and  AntirTaur 
111$,  E.  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor ;  Mount  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
Armenian  mountains,  including  Ararat,  Olymjms,  and  Ida, 

• 

T&ums  runs  along  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor  in  an  irregular  line,  bearing 
a  different  name  in  some  parts  of  the  chain  towards  the  W.  Anti- 
Taurus  runs  N.E.  until  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
highest  point  in  the  one  being  Metdesis,  11,700  feet,  and  in  the  other 
Arjish-Tagh,  13.000  feet. 

Olympus  (9, 000  feet),  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  of  historical  celebrity.  Mount  Ararat  is  held  in  veneration 
as  the  place  where  Noah's  Ark  rested.  Mount  Ida  (7,200  feet)  is 
about  30  miles  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  The  chain  called  Alma 
Dagh  is  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  Minor. 

Rivers. — Th^ Euphrates,  Tigris,  Shat-d-Arcbb,  KizU'Irmak 
(flowing  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Black  Sea),  the  Sakaria 
(into  the  same  sea),  the  Meinder  (into  the  Archipelago), 
the  Orontes,  and  the  Jordan. 

The  Euphrates,  called  by  the  ancients  the  "Great  River,'*  is 
formed  of  two  streams  from  the  Armenian  mountains,  the  Kara  Su  and 
Murad.  This  river  bursts  through  the  Taurus,  flowing  45  miles 
among  the  mountains.  For  some  distance  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Its  total  length,  including  that  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  1,600  miles. 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  flows  8.E.  to 
Diai^her,  then  about  100  miles  E.  to  Til,  where  it  receives  the  BiUis 
now  turns  S.E.  through  wastes  until  it  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Kurrui, 
when  the  united  streams  take  the  name  Shat-el-Arab,  which  enters 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  several  months.  Mosul,  Baghdad,  and  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  are  also  on  the  Tigris. 

Lakes- — Lake  Van  is  among  lofty  mountains ;  is  salt ; 
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has  pumice  stone  -along  its  shores ;  is  70  ndles  long,  with  an 
area  of  1,200  square  miles. 

laJw  TiheriMt  sea  of  GuMeet  or  lake  Qenneaer^th^  fonns  an  expansion 
of  the  Jordan,  and  was  frequently  crossed  by  the  Apoetlee.  It  ia  sub- 
ject to  qvick  and  yiolent  gales,  which  do  not  long  contmne.  Its  waters 
are  fresh,  and  fish  are  abundant.  It  is  14  miles  long  and  S  miles 
broad. 

'Sh^Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  AgphaUUes,  ''Lake  of  Bitumen/'  has  lofty 
ragged  hillfl  on  the  £.,  and  less  steep  ones  on  the  W.  The  waters  are 
said  to  be  so  salt  that  men  float  on  Hie  surface  like  corks.  The  water 
contains  no  living  thing.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and  8  to  9  broad.  Its 
sur^ice  is  1,300  feet  below  that  of  the  Levant. 

Coast  Line. — The  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  has  an  irregular  outline, 
with  a  bold  surface  to  the  sea,  while  on  the  W.  nothing  can  be  more 
irregular,  with  deep  bays  and  projecting  peninsulas.  The  Dardanelles 
is  a  strait  40  miles  long,  and  in  one  place  only  two  broad.  The  western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  low,  though  the  mountains  are  not  far 
from  the  shore ;  but  as  we  proceed  E.,  the  high  ground  becomes  very 
dose  to  the  shore,  and  very  deep  water  near  the  land. 

mhabitaats.— The  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire  consist  of 
various  races,  brought  together  by  accident  or  conquest,  hence  posses- 
sing .very  few  kindred  features.  The  Turks,  though  the  ruling  race^ 
are  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  honest,  frank,  temperate,  and  hosjatabie^  though 
much  given  to  indolence.  Closely  allied  to  these  are  the  Turkomang^ 
who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  Armenia  and  on  the  table  land  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Jrabs  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  population 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Irak- Arabi.  Closely  allied  to  these  are  the 
Maronites^  who  occupy  the  hill  country  between  Beyrout  and  Tripoli, 
and  are  so  named  from  Maron,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Druses,  a  kindred  tribe,  live  chiefly  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  The  Greeks  are  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Asia  Minor; 
the  Caucasians  dwell  in  Armenia ,  and  the  Jews  are  spread  all  over 
the  empire. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia  is  essentially  a  region  of  steppes  and  deserts,  with 

a  fertile  district  near  the  coast.     Its  length,  from  north  to 

south,  is  about  1,500,  and  its   breadth   800  miles.    The 

-western   portion,  lying  [along    the   Eed    Sea,  belongs  to 

rkey,  and  is  called  Hedjaz,  or  the  "  Land  of  Pilgrimage." 


ABABIA.  3il 

Thmt^  tins  001011117  k  usixallj  dirided  into  Feirma  m  iAte 
N.W.,  Feiix  in  the  W.  aftd  S.  W.,  and  Deserta,  "wiiich  inchides 
the  whole  of  the  little-known  interior,  yet  the  following 
is  the  division  by  the  Arab  geographera :  (1)  Bahr-el-Toor, 
Smai  (desert  of  Mount  Sinai) ;  (2)  Hedjaz,  including  Petrsea 
and  coast  on  the  Bed  Sea ;  (3)  Teharna  and  Yefmny  sXong  tha 
Bed  Sea;  (4)  HadmrmU^  the  region  alon^  the  southcnt 
coa8l;'(5)  Omsm,  the  kingdom  of  Miweat;  {&)  Bahrein ,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf;  (7)  Nedjed,  the  central  desert  region,  and 
country  of  the  Wahabites, 

This  large  peninsula  much  resembles  Africa  in  its  desert  character. 
A  plateau  seems  to  rise  in  tlie  interkMr,  whose  greatest  elevation  is 
3,000  feet,*border€ui  on  the  weust  by  a  moantaja-chaan  or  high3wd, 
running  along  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,,  and  appasently  a^  continuatioii 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  From  the  Straits  of  Babel-Mandeb  another 
cham  runs  If.E.  to  Oman.  In  the  K.E.  of  the  country  there  exists  a 
large  tract  of  shifting  sands. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  djy ;  in  many  plaoeB  nan  aadl  vc^efeaAion 
axs  almost  unknown.  The  pcainaala  e£  Sinai,  in  Ithe  N.W.,  oofitainB 
the  motrntams  SUnaa  and  HoMb^  so.  frequently  meatnoned  in  Serip- 
tuse ;  and  farther  N.  iff  a  doBort  dudadut^  eaUed  M*Tih,  or  ^'IRid 
Wandering,*'  evidentLy  ao  named  from  the  muideidng  of  ihe  ebaH^dMn 
q£  Israel  Qbthft  wildemeBS. 

TOW]|&--]iecca>  150,000)  ranks  first,-  a»  the  ''  holy  city''  of  tiie 
MufisohBaa  world,  having  been  tiu  bh±h>place  o£  the  propifeefi 
Mahomet.  It  is  situated  neai  tihe  Bed  Sea,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims.     Jidda  (20,000)  is  it?  port,  and  has  active  trade* 

Medina  (15,000),  diredfy  N.  of  Mecca,  i»  the  place  where  Mahomet 
died,  632,  and  contains  his  tomb ;  hence  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Yambo,  130  miles  distant,,  serves  as  its  port. 

Sana  (30,000),  in  the  south,  is  the  capital  o£  Yemen,  a  highland 
district,  governed  by  an  Imaum.  Mocha  (7,000),  known  for  the  ex- 
oeilenoe  of  ite  coffee,  is  a  little  port  north  of  the  strait. 

Oman  is  an  independent  states  whose  sovereign  i& called 
an  Imaum,  who  also  has  possessions  en  the;  E.  coast  of  Africa. 

Mnscat  (50,000),  its  capital,  is  a  fLourifihing  commercial  town  in  the 
south,  with  trade  in  pearls,  coffee,  dates,  myich^  raisins^  aad  amber. 

Bahrein,  an  island  in  the  Peieian  Gulf,  ia  an  excellenik  atatioti  ef 
the  pearl  fishery,  in  which  more  than  1,000-  vessels  are  engaged  in*the 
season.     Mendina  is  the  chief  fishery  station. 

Froductlons,  eta — The  yeap  ia  divided  into  three  seasons — winter, 
spring,  and  sommer ;  the  first  is.  very  raiaily  ami  the  laet  esueedin^y 
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hot.  Arabia  is  best  kn^wn  for  its  horses,  dates,  drags,  ooffee,  and 
and  gams.  No  important  river  exists  in  it.  Most  of  the  streams, 
which  are  swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  become  dried  np  in  the 
sommer. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 
Aden  (20,000),  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  stands  100  miles 
east  of  the  Strait  of  Babel-Mandeb,  on  a  strongly-fortified  promon- 
tory. It  is  an  important  coaling  station  in  connection  with  the  new 
roate  to  India,  and  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1840.  Perlm,  a 
small  island  in  the  strait,  also  belongs  to  Britain,  occupied— 1857. 


PERSIA,  OB  IRAN. 

Persia,  called  by  the  natives  /mw,  occupies  the  table-land 
(from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high)  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  extending  jfrom  26**  to  40®  N.  latitude, 
and  from  44**  to  61'*  E.  longitude. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Turkestan,  the  Caspian,  and  Bussian 
Armenia ;  on  the  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan ;  on  the  W. 
by  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf*  and  Arabian 
Sea.  The  surface  varies  much,  from  great  fertility  to  desert  sterility, 
the  latter  feature  predominating.  Near  the  seas  the  surface  is  low, 
and  the  temperature  very  hot  in  summer.  The  lowland  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Elburz,  which  is  the  N.  boundary  of  the  central  pla- 
teau, is  very  luxuriant.  In  the  W.  the  country  is  also  rich  in  the 
yaliey  s ;  bait  in  the  E.  lies  a  salt  desert  which  is  irreclaimable.  Persia 
suffers  much  from  scarcity  of  water. 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions  of  Persia : — 


Proyinces. 


Towns. 


1  Irak-AJeml, 

2  Azerbijan, 
8  Ohilaii,- 

4  Maianderan, 
6  Khuadstaa, 

6  Farsistan, 

7  Larlstaa, 

8  Kexman, 

9  Khorasan, 
10  Loristao, 


Teheran,  Kashbin,  Kaehan,  Ispahan,  Hamadan. 

Tabriz,  Urumiah,  Miana. 

JEtesht,  Lahijan. 

SareO)  Balfrush. 

Shuster,  Dizful,  Hawiza. 

Shiraz,  Bushire. 

Lar. 

Kerman,  Gombroon. 

Meshed,  Astrabad. 

Kermanshah. 


•  Kairratk,  an  island  in  this  golf,  was  ocenpied  by  onr  troops  in  1838,  and  in  185& 
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Irak-Ajemi  is  S.  of  the  Elborz  mountains,  and  consists 

of  desert  table-lands  in  the  centre,  with  the  desert  of  Zarang 

in  the  N.  £.    The  streams  are  here  lost  in  the  sandy  wastes. 

In  the  W.,  among  the  hills,  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and 

some  of  the  streams  even  reach  the  Tigris.    This  region 

produces  peaches  and  figs. 

TelMran  (120,000),  near  the  sontliem  base  of  the  Elbnrz,  stands 
seventy  miles  from  the  Caspian.  It  is  sxirroanded  by  a  wall,  and 
entered  by  four  gates,  and  contains  many  bazaars.  It  has  been  the 
capital  since  1788  ;  has  trade  in  iron,  tapestry,  etc. — is  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  summer  heat  for  cooler  haunts. 
Ispahan  (150,000),  in  the  S.,  on  a  plateau  4,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
was  once  a  very  populous  city.  Its  stone  and  seal  cutters  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Hamadan,  in  the  W.,  is  a  caravan  centre  between 
the  capital  and  Baghdad.  It  is  the  ancient  Echhatana,  Kasha-n  is  a 
centre  of  trade  between  the  capital  and  Ispahan,  where  glazed  tiles 
are  manufactured.  Xashbln  (90,000),  in  the  N.,  is  a  good  commercial 
city,  celebrated  for  grapes  and  nuts. 

Azerbqan,  the  "  Granary  of  Iran,"  lies  in  the  N.W., 
being  separated  from  Caucasia  by  the  river  Aras,  and  con- 
taining the  large  lake  Urumiah.  The  surface  is  well  diver- 
sified. 

Tabriz  (150,000)  is  surrounded  by.  gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  a 
seat  of  transit  trade  with  Europe.  The  climate  is  extreme,  varpng 
from  great  heat  in  summer  to  intense  cold  in  winter.  Ummiali,  near 
the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  is  a  considerable  town. 
Miana,  a  small  town  near  the  S.,  is  remarkable  for  the  Persian 
poisonous  bug.     Maragha  has  greatly  declined. 

Ghilan  is  a  very  small  province  on  the  S.W..  of  the 

Caspian ;  is  low  and  swampy. 

B«8ht  (50,000)  is  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  with  Russia,  but  is  very 
unhealthy.    It  has  silk  factories. 

Mazanderan  lies  between  the  -Caspian  and  the  Elburz 
range ;  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding. 

Saree  (20,000)  is  a  little  inland,  and  has  good  streets  and  houses. 

Balfrush  (70,000)  is  a  straggling  town,  which  has  suffered  from  its 
unhealthy  situation.     It  has  large  bazaars  and  trade  with  Russia. 

Khuzistan  borders  the  Persian  Golf  on  the  N.,.  and  is 
drained  by  the  Kuren  and  the  Kerkak,  both  tributaries  of 
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the  Shatr  el-Arab.  The  productions  consist  of  rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo. 

Slmstfir,  on  the  Kuren,  was  neariy  depopulated  by  the  plag»e  in 
1832. 

Farsistan  and  Laristan  border  ihe  Persian  QxM  on 

the  E.  shore,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
MerJchmeh  mountains.  The  surface  graduaUy  rises  &o«l  the 
shore.  Here  is  lake  BahMegan  (in  Farsistan),  from  which 
much  salt  is  procured. 

Shlraz  (15,000),  the  capital  of  the  former,  in  a  beautiful  district, 
has  trade  in  otto  of  roses  and  salt.  Bushlie  (20,000),  '*  Father  of 
Cities, "  is  a  good  port,  with  great  intercourse  with  India.  It  waa 
taken  by  the  British,  1857  ;  and  the  telegraph  passes  through  it. 
Lately  it  has  been  desolated  by  a  famine.  Lar  (10,000)  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  province. 

Kerman  borders  on  Beloochistan,  and  cootains  a  sur- 
face very  much  a  wilderness.     It  is  infested  with  robbers. 

Kermaxi  (30,000),  in  one  of  the  few  fertile  tracts  of  the  prorince, 
Ib  walled,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Goxobrooii  is  a  port  on  the 
strait  of  Ormuz,  of  less  importance. 

Khorasan,  much  the  largest  province,   occupies  the 

N.E.,  and  has  an  elevated  surface. 

MesHed  (50,000),  on  the  Tejend,  in  the  N.£.,  is  a  holy  city  of  tha 
Mahomedana,  and  has  manufactures  of  jewellery,  swosd-blades.  and 
gold  work. 

Astrabad  (20,000)  is  in  an  unhealthy  position  at  the  S.£.  of  tlN 
Caspian.  Tesd  (40,000),  in  the  S.W.  of  this  proTince,  ib  aaimpor* 
tant  caravan  seat. 

Luristan  lies  in  the  W.,  is  bordered  by  hills,  and  con- 
tains a  valley  through  the  centre  of  which  the  Kerkah  iobs. 
This  province  extends  N.  almost  to  L.  Urumiah. 
'   Sennanflhali  (30,000)  is  modem»  well  built,  and  fluiniii^  with 
trade  in  fruits,  carpets,  cottons,  and  swords. 


Mountains. — ^The  mountains  of  Persia  are,  fMropcriy 
speakings  continuations  of  the  Caucasian,  Tauras^  and  Ar- 
menian chains,  which  enter  on  the  north-west. 
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The  Mmrz^  running  paEallol  to  tlie  Caspian,  fiom  12  to  20  miles 
distant^  is  a  continnation  of  the  first-named.  Many  of  its  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  highest,  Mount  Demavend,  is  21,000  feet 
high.  The  Taurus  enters  near  L.  Van,  and,  turning  S.E.,  ramifies 
int6  many  parallel  chains.  On  the  N.,  the  Elhurz,  on  the  W.,  the 
Zagros,  on  the  S.,  the  Kerman,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  plateau* 
which  extends  to  Afghanistan  on  the  east 

BlYers. — The  chief  are  the  Karun,  the  Kerkah,  in  the  S. ;  the 
Uzun  and  Kizil-Aras,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

Lakes. —  tirumiah  is  80  or  90  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  25  miles.  The  water  is  clear  and  salt  No  fish  can  live  in 
iJ;^  and  its  specific  gravity  is  so  great  that  it  is  little  affected  by  the 
winds.     Bahhtegan  and  Shiraz  are  the  other  chief  lakes. 

Climate,  etc. — No  country  in  the  world  has  a  more  varied  climate 
and  a  drier  and  purer  atmosphere.  That  of  the  lowlands  near  the 
Gulf  consists  of  a  good  winter  and  spring,  a  tolerable  summer,  with 
an  excessive  autumn  heat.  That  of  the  plateau  becomes  more  tem- 
perate  as  we  proceed  north,  but  in  the  desert  region  heat  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter  are  intense.  The  lowlands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  with  mild  winters,  have  hot  summers.  Long  continued 
droughts  are  often  injurious,  and  occasion  periodic  famines. 

Mannfactureji  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  shawls,  carpets, 
and  felta.  Silk  is  jwoduoed  in  every  province,  particularly  in  the  N., 
and  is  made  into  sasixi,  sarcenet,  brocade,  and  velvet,  which  are  sent 
to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Drugs,  dried  fruit,  and  horses  are  exported 
to  India.  Caravans  carry  on  trade  in  the  interior.  Opium  has  been 
extensively  raised  of  late  years. 

Iiilia1)ita]it0.-~The  population  is  either  settled  or  nomad,  the 
former  being  generftily  dishonest,  servile,  and  cunning.  The  nomads 
are  Kurds,  Arabs,  Luurs,  and  Turkomans,  each  tribe  being  ruled  by 
a  chief,  like  the  ancient  clans  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Turkomans  are  the  ruling  race  of  the  country,  and  are  coiurageous, 
manly,  and  independent  in  spirit,  but  inveterate  robbers,  and  cruelly 
oppress  the  lower  classes. 


BELOOOHISTAN. 


Beloochistan    comprises  the  following  divisions,    under' 
the  Khan  (king)  of  Kelat  — CukJiy  Gundava,  Sarawan,  Kdat, 
Jhalawan^  Lm,  MekraUy  ajid  Kuhisian.     It  extends  from 
Pe? sia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  iacludea  tracts  of 
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sandy  deserts,  with  ranges  of  rocky  mountains.  The  heat 
from  MarcK  till  November  is  unbearable.  From  India  this 
country  is  separated  by  the  Hala  range,  beyond  which  it 
extends  in  the  N.  The  S.  of  the  country,  thinly  peopled, 
consists  of  a  series  of  terraces  descending  to  the  sea,  while 
the  N.  is  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  of  considerable  elevation. 

Kelat  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  stands 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Almonds,  melons,  and  dates  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  neighboarhood.  This  city  was  in  1839  taken  by 
the  British.    Onndava  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  khan  or  king. 

Generally  speaking,  the  BelocJies,  who  speak  a  corrupt  Persian 
dialect,  dwell  in  the  W.  The  Brahoes,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Sancrit 
origin,  principally  dwell  in  the  E. 

Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army,  in  his  return  from  India,  throngh 
this  country.  The  Bolan  Pass,  6,000  feet  high,  is  the  entrance  from 
India.     The  Gundava  Pass  is  more  to  the  south. 


*    AFGHANISTAN. 

This,  the  **  Country  of  the  Afghans,"  lies  between  India 
and  Persia,  extending  about  500  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
450  from  N.  to  S.  It  was  once  a  monarchy,  but  now  con- 
tains three  independent  states,  with  capitals  of  the  same 
name — Cahool,  Herafy  and  Candahar,  Seistan  is  tributary  to 
Herat,  and  Sewestan  to  Candahar.  Afghanistan  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  28°  and  35|''  N.  latitude,  and  between  62'' 
and  73°  E.  longitude.  Badakshan  is  a  khanate  situated  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Oxus,  consisting  of  an  elevated  dis- 
trict known  on  account  of  its  ruby  mines.  Wakhan  is  a 
valley  state  in  same  locality. 

It  consists  of  a  table-land,  with  the  river  Indus  on  its  E.  border. 
The  mountains,  which  are  off-shoots  of  the  Himalayas,  sometimes 
rise  to  18,000  or  20,000  feet.  The  Suliman  mountains  form  a  barrier 
on  the  side  of  India,  and  rise  to  11,300  feet  a  little  S.  of 'the  Chmul 
,  pass.  The  Cabool  river»  N.  of  these  mountains^  presents  an  opening 
to  the  Indus.  This  valley  is  named  from  W.  to  £.  Kabool,  JeLalahad^ 
and  Peshawur,  the  first  about  36  miles  long,  and  the  second  40  miles 
long.  The  Khyher  mountain,  over  which  is  the  Khyber  pass  (25 
miles  long,  at  a  height  of  3,373  feet),  through  which  the  British  army 
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passed,  1842,  uncbr  terrible  loss,  is  between  Jelalabad  and  Peshawar. 
Peshawur  is  a  plain  about  60  miles  long,  with  gentle  slopes  and  ravines. 
These  regions  are  very  rich  ia  fruits.  N.  o£  the  Cabool  basin  is  the 
Hindoo  Koosh^  ranning  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  The  Bamian  Feus  is  between 
this  mountain  and  the  more  westerly  range  Koh-i-Baba,  and  is  8,496 
feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  are :  the  Helmund,  running  into  L. 
ffamoon  or  Zurrah;  the  Cabool^  which  flows  into  the  Indus  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  and  a  descent  of  9,50n  feet  in  its  course.  Bafts 
are  floated  down  it  from  Jelalabad.  The  Oomul  is  lost  by  absorption 
in  its  course.  The  climate  is  very  various.  Fine  fleeced  sheep  and 
goats  are  the  most  valuable  stock.     Wolves  infest  the  mountains. 

TOWNS. — Cabool  (60,000),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  a  large 
bazaar.  In  1839  it  was  entered  by  the  British  troops,  who,  in  1842,  were 
compelled  to  retreat  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  several  officers  and 
men  were  murdered  by  the  natives. 

Jelalabad  (8,000)  is  famous  for  a  gallant  defence,  in  1842,  by  a 
British  force  under  Sir  B.  Sale.  Ohiunee  or  Ohizni  is  a  reduced  town, 
captured  by  the  British  in  1839,  and  again  in  1842.  It  is  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Candaliar  (80,000)  has  manufactures  of  arms,  silks, 
and  woollens,  and  is  a  caravan  station  between  Persia  and  India. 
Herat  (20,000),  in  the  N.W.,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley. 

Famlr  consists  of  a  table-land  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  180  miles 
long  and  100  broad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus. 


INDIA,  OR  HINDOOSTAN. 

India,  or  Hindoostan,  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Asia, 
and  politically  includes  several  provinces  on  the  N.E.  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  under  the  Calcutta  Government. 

On  the  N.  are  the  Himalaya  mountains;  in  the  N.W.  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Afghanistan  by  the  SuHman,  and  from  Beloochistan  by 
the  Hala  mountains.  Its  length  from  Bulti,  in  Cashmere,  to  Cape 
Comorin,  is  about  2,000  miles,  and  its  breadth,  on  the  27th  parallel, 
is  1,180. 

Surface. — Hindoostan  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions,  peninsular 
and  continental,  the  latter  being  situated  N.  of  a  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ganges.  There  are  five  distinct  physical 
regions :  (1)  The  great  mountain  barrier  on  the  N.,  already  described ; 
(2)  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  former  exceedingly  fertile, 
the  latter,  in  most  places,  exhibiting  extreme  sterility;  (3)  the 
northern  triangular-shaped  plateau,  extending  from  Delhi  to  the  Taptee 
valley  and  the  Sautpoora  range ;  (4)  the  Deccan^  bordered  by  the 
Ghauts  on  the  £.  aud.W.,  and  by  the  Mehadio  range  on  the  N. ;  (5) 
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the  maritime  plains  along  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  coasts.  The  seeoTtd 
district  is  nnusually  level,  no  elevation  rising  evenly  to  more  than  1,200 
feet.  It  is  widest  in  the  W.,  where  it  extendsfromthejS'n^'man  to  the 
ArravuUi  mountains,  mnning  N.E.  from  the  Raon  of  Catch.  In  the 
E.  it  extends  from  Onttack,  on  the  Mahannddy,  to  Chiltagong,  oa 
the  N.  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  centre  it  is  ccmsidemiUy  cen- 
to^acted.  The  N.  pJpieau  extends  f nxn  the  Anavnlli  on  the  W.,  to 
the  Sautpoora  mountains,  and  merges  into  the  plain  from  Delhi, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna^  and  inchtdes  the  Vindhya  mountains  in 
the  S.  Its  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  iAa^Nerbudda^  seek  the  Ganges. 
The  Deecan  attains  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  in  Mysore,  and  has 
a  general  slope  towards  the  east,  its  encircling  mountains  attaining  a 
much  higher  elevation.  Thib  fifth  region  contains  several  spurs  of  the 
W.  Ghauts,  which  sometimes  descends  to  the  shore.  On  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  the  rivers  have  large  deltas,  and  the  CamaUc  is  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  India. 


BRITISH   INDIA. 

The  Grovemment  consists  of  a  Secretary  of  State  Icht 
India,  aided  by  a  Council  of  fifteen  members,  which  sits  in 
London.  In  India  the  Governor- General  is  head  of  the 
administration — whose  council  consists  of  five  ordinary  and 
one  or  two  extraordinary  members — the  commander-in- 
chief,  etc.  The  Governor-General  receives  £30,000  a- year, 
with  allowances  worth  £10,000. 

The  British  possessions  are  usually  spoken  of  as  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 

Bengal  is  by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the 
presidencies.  Its  Government .  is  administered  by  three 
Lieutenant-Governors  and  two  Chief  Commissioners. 

The  following  are  its  divisions  : — 


Dirisions. 

To;vns. 

The  Lower  Provinces, 

The  North-west  Provinces, 

Dude, 

The  Punjab, 

Berar,  or  Nagpoor,  *e., 

Calcutta,  Serampore,  Patoa. 
Agra,  Cawnpore,  Delhi. 
Lucknow,  Oude. 
Lahore,  Mooltan^  Attock. 
Najpoor,  Chanda. 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 


Di  visions. 


H7deral)ad, 

HoI]Ear*s  and  fksindla's  Dominions, 

Dliar,  Biiopal,  4lw., 

BajiMMtaaa, 

Bundelcund  and  Kewah,  J    BandC  Kewah. 

Bhawnlpore,  I    Bhawulpore. 

Slkli  States,  •     Puttiala. 


Towns. 


Hyderabad,  Aurungbad, 
Indore,  Gwalior. 
Dhar,  Bhurtpoor. 
Jliodpore,  BouBdee. 


Bei^al  is  a  flat  distiict,  well  watered  by  rivers,  which 
swell  in  the  rainy  season  and  deposit  vegetable  matter  on 
the  country  near,  thus  greatly  enriching  the  soil.  Shallow 
lakes  are  numerbus.  Bice  is  the  principal  production ;  but 
the  ordinary  grain  crops,  beans,  peas,  millet,  poppies  for 
opium,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  also  produced.  Silk,  tea, 
rice,  and  cotton  are  largely  cultivated. 

The  Jjow&t  Provinces  embrace  the  loww  course  of 
the  Ganges,  and  include  Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  higher  up 
the  river,  with  a  part  of  Orissa*  which  is  low  and  sterile 
in  the  coast  districts. 

■Calcutta  (600,000),  the  capital  <tf  Britiah  India,  is  situated  on  the 
Hooglily,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  one,  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  native  merchants, 
is  beautifully  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  and  handsome  publie 
edifices  ;  the  other,  "Black  Town,"  is  crowded  with  inhfibitants,  but 
it  is  very  filthy.  Ships  ol  a  laige  size  can  come  up  to  the  town,  whdch 
is  defended  by  Fort  William,  one  of  <^  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world.  In  17^6  the  town  was  taken  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  146 
British  soldiers  stuffed  into  a  smaU  square  room  called  the  "Black 
Hole,"  of  whom  123  wore  suffocated  before  the  following  morning. 
The  oommeroe  is  very  extensive,  and  its  educational  establishments 
liberally  patronized. 

PSaasy,  to  the  I^.,  70  miles  distant  is  memorable  for  the  victoxy  of 
Olive,  1757,  which  overthrew  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Indian  enijpire.  Senunpore,  on  the  Ganges,  was  purchased 
from  the  Danes,  LS45.  HooxoSietfalMUL  (150,000),  a  thriving  coral 
tewAi  has  silk,  carpet,  and  cmbr(»dery  making.  Mongbjrr  (30,000) 
has  hardware  manufantares.     Pacca  (60^000),  on  a  biaach  of  the 

•  ^>Hna  is  abont  as  large  and  as  pop«I«ii4  aa  Scoflasd,  of  deltaic  f  omullon,  vlfcb 

aa  iacreaniag  area,  sixbject  to  destmctive  floods,  and  diaaatroxis  droughts. 
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Brahmapootra,  once  the  seat  of  great  muslin  manufactures,  has  stOl 
some  cotton  weaving.  Patna  (300,000)  ia  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 
has  good  trade  in  rice,  opium,  indigo,  and  saltpetre,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  200  Englishmen  by  the  Nabob,  1763.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  Bahar.  Oaya  (40,000)  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Btiiar  or 
Bahar  (25,000)  has  much  fallen  into  decay.  Cntfcack  (30,000)  is 
a  decaying  town,  with  manufactures  in  brass.  Juggemant,  on  the 
coast,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,,  and  was  long  notorious  for  its  barba- 
rous rites. 

The  N.W.  Provinces  include  the  upper  and  middle 
Ganges.  They  consist  of  six  provinces — Delhi,  Meerut, 
Bohilcund,  Agra,  Allahabad,  and  Benares.  The  surface  in  the 
N.  is  sandy,  and  much  less  moisture  falls  than  in  Bengal- 
Several  canals  have  been  cut  to  assist  irrigation — the  grand 
trunk  is  350  miles  long,  and  its  offshoots  460. 

Agra  (120,000)  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces. It  stands  on  the  Jumna  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  and 
contains  some  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
fortress,  or  residency,  was  held  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  though  the 
insurgents  held  the  town.  Benares  (200,000)  is  built  on  the  Ganges, 
midway  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi  (400  miles  from  each).  The  houses 
are  close  together,  and  the  streets  narrow.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  trade 
in  diamonds  from  Buudelcund,  shawls  from  the  N.,  and  muslins*  from 
the  S.E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  court  of  circuit,  and'  has  an 
English  college.  Allahabad  (60,000)  is,  from  its  position  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges  (70  miles  W.  from  Benares), 
held  sacred  by  the  Brahmins,  who  flock  to  it  in  crowds  as  pilgrims. 
It  has  a  powder  factory  and  beautiful  military  barracks.  In  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  nine  young  officers,  eight  other  officers,  and  more 
than  thirty  Europeans,  were  here  massacred  by  the  native  troope. 
Cawnpore  (60,000),  chiefly  built  of  brick,  a  military  station,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  central  cities  on  the  Ganges;  and,  unless  when 
clouds  of  dust  envelop  it  in  the  hot  season,  is  a  pleasant  lesidenoe. 
Here  were  perpetrated,  in  1857,  the  brutal  massacres  of  Nanah  Sahiby 
when  200  British  women  and  children  suffered  the  most  cruel  butch- 
eries, and  whose  bodies  he  caused  next  day  to  be  thrown  into  a  welL 
Delhi  (170.000),  long  the  capital  of  the  Mahomedan  empire  in 
India,  stands  on  the  Jumna,  about  270  miles  from  Cawnpore.  Th6 
present  city  was  built  in  1631,  has  hotdses  of  brick,  many  palaoea, 
and  mosques  with  gilded  domes.  An  extensive  inland  trade,  and 
some  manufactures  of  scarfia,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  In  1857  the  muti- 
neers seized  the  city,  in  which  they  were  then  besieged ;  but  it 
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letakea  by  tlie  Briiiah,  20^  September  loUowing.  SCtadW9it^ 
(100,000),  on  the  Ganges,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  a 
good  commercial  mart,  where  numbers  of  Hindoo  pilgrims  assem- 
ble. It  has  a  laarg©  annual  fair.  Fbrnelcabad  (ISO, 000)  is  a  twilled 
town,  wMch  has  active  tnuio  inth  Oariimere.  WMmpon  (70,009)  fa 
a  well  boiit  iowi^  witii  trade  in  silk,  and  cotton,  and  a  carpet  manu^ 
factory.  Maerut.  (80,000)  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  artillei;/. 
Here  the  mutii^  first  broke  out,  10th  May,  1857.  Barellly  (100,000) 
is  an  important  manufacturing  town,  producing  carpets,  hat-dware, 
embroidery,  and  cabinet  works.  Westward  is  fltmla,  the  favourite 
smnmer  residence  of  the  governocs-general.  It  is  7,866  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  has  cool  bracing  air.  Calpee  (20,000)  has  manufacturer 
of  paper  and  sugaf-CMidy.  It  is  fortified,  and  commands  this  pta^  of 
tile  Jumna.  ianiora-(l#,O00)  n  If,d00  feet  above  -sea  level,  on  ihe«tde 
of  a  mountain. 

Oude,  or  Oudh,  annexed  by  Lord  Diaikoftsie,  18/l€, 
is  sitnated  betweefn  thfe  Ganges  and  Nepattl,  and  is  well 
watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains.  Its  area  is  27,8^0 
square  miles,  and  its  population  above  8,000,000.  Tthe 
surface  is  a  plain,  sl<^g  from  N.  W.  to  S.E^^and  drained 
'by  the  GvmU,  Ghagra^  and  tbe  Raplie,  It  produces  ^ereotk, 
mtistard,  rice,  maize,  fttigar,  tobacco,  soda,  salt,  and  cotton. 
It  e3cports  more  saltpetre  than  any  other  place.  The  in- 
habitants, mostly  Hindoos,  are  warlike,  and  chiefly  supplied 
tbe  notorious  Sepoys  in  the  late  mutiny. 

Lucknow  (300,000)  is  on  the  Gumti,  surrounded  by  a  well- wooded 
country.  Its  large  and  fantastic  palaces  are  the  chief  attraction. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  extensive,  and  the  domes  and  minarets  rise 
among  green  trees  of  glorious  foliage.  In  the  mtttmy  of  1857,  the 
garrison  dfffended  the  resAdency  under  ^r  H.  Lawrence  and  Sk  H. 
Havelock,  fot  87  days,  agaioet  60,000  native  troops,  Until  relieved  t(y 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  then  made  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats 
on  record. 

Oude  (8,000),  the  capital  of  the  late  kingdom,  is  now  much  decayed. 
Fyzabad  (90,000),  on  the  Ghagra,  is  alao  rapidly  declining.  Ite  ^ardeos 
are  celebrated  for  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

The  Punjab,  an  extensivejterritory  in  the  N.W.,  has 
belonged  to  Britain  since  1 849-— so  named  from  the  «^  five 
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rivers''  which  water  it;  one  of  which,  the  SuUej,  forms  its 

E.  and  S.E.  boundary.  Spurs  from  the  Himalayas  penetrate 
in  the  N.,  and  enclose  nice  valleys^  but  in  the  S.  the  only 
elevation  is  the  Salt  Eange,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ghelum,  rising  to  2,000  feet.  On  the  borders  of  the  rivers 
the  soil  is  fertile,  elsewhere  sandy  and  sterile.  Wheat,  rice, 
barley,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  are 
grown.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  one 
sixth  Hindoos,  one  sixth  Sikhs. 

Lahore  (110,000)  ia  a  large  and  important  city  on  the  Ravee,  snr- 
lounded  by  a  brick  wall  7  miles  in  circumf  erenoe.  It  contains  many 
ruins,  as  well  as  numbers  of  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples.  It  came 
into  our  possession  in  1849,  and  Is  now  a  railway  centre,  and  is  the 
religious  capital  of  the  Sikhs. 

Amrltslr  (90,000)  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silks,  and  shawls. 
Feroxepore  is  now  an  important  military  station.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood were  fought  the  battles  of  Ferozeshah,  Moodhee^  and  Sobraon 
(1846)  ;  and  a  little  N.,  Oujerat  and  ChilUenwaUah^  the  former 
gained  by  Lord  Gough,  1849.  Mooltan  (80,000)  was  taken  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  1849.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  shawls,  and 
carpets.  Feshawur  (50,000),  near  the  entrance  to  the  Elhyber  Paaa^ 
is  a  strong  frontier  military  position,  with  increasing  transit  trade. 
Atak  or  Attock,  on  the  Indus,  is  the  place  where  most  of  the  armies 
invading  India  crossed  the  river,  including  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Murri,  on  a  hill,  is  the  resort  of  the  governor  and  higher 
officials  during  the  hot  season. 

The  central  Provinces  are — Nagpoor,  almost  wholly 
within  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  S.E.  much  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  jungle^the  haunt  of  numbers  of  tigers. 
Berar,  on  the  W.,  produces  much  cotton ;  Saigar  and 
Nerbudda,  much  coal.    Ajmeer  occupies  a  high  ground. 

Ka«poor  (10,000),  *<the  town  of  serpents,*'  has  trade  in  arms,  silk, 
and  cutlery.    The  railway  extends  to  it. 
AJmeer  is  an  important  town  on  the  £.  of  the  AravuUi  mountains. 
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Hyderabad  or  Haiderabad,   a  kingdom  under  a 

ruler  called  the  Nizam,  embraces  much  of  the  Deccan,  and 
has  the  river  Kistnaits  S.,  and  the  Grodavery  its  N.E.  boun- 
dary, the  latter  traversing  the  whole  district  from  W.  to  E. 
The  slope  of  the  country  is  to  the  E. ;  the  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  for  cotton,  maize,  and  mustard.  The  Nizam  has 
been  a  British  ally  since  1768. 

Hyderabad  (20,000)— ''Lions' Town**— is  situated  on  the  JlfaMy 
in  a  central  position.  Its  artizans  are  noted  for  their  skiU  in 
diamond-catting,  the  district  containing  many  precious  stones.  Beau- 
tiful gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  this  city. 

Secnziderabad,  a  httle  N.,  contains  the  British  cantonment.  Gol- 
conda,  seven  miles  W.,  contains  a  fortress  in  which  the  Nizam's 
treasures  are  kept.  It  was  once  renowned  for  diamond-cutting. 
Aurongabad  (50,000)  is  a  declining  town  in  the  N.W.  Assaye,  N.  of 
Aurungabad,  is  a  smaU  village  at  which  Wellesley  defeated  the  Mah- 
rattas,  1803. 

Indore  and  GwaJior,  or  Holkar's  and  Scindia^s  do- 
minions, are  several  detached  districts  N.  of  the  Yindhya 
hills ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  Dhar  and  Bhopal, 
Bundkcund  and  Bewah  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood; 
and  more  N.  are  Dhdpoor  and  Bhurtpoor.  '  Raw/poor  is  en- 
closed by  Eohilcund. 

Indore  (15,000)  is  a  rather  mean-looking  town  with  little  trade. 
Hbow  is  a  small  town  in  the  same  state,  and  a  British  cantonment. 

GwaUor  (50,000)  is  the  capital  of  Scindia,  and  is  weU-f ortified.  It 
was  the  scene  of  an  active  insurrection  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 
Jbansl  (20,000)  has  a  considerable  trade  and  a  large  population.  The 
Europeans  were  all  murdered  here  in  1857.  In  1858  Sir  H.  Rose  took 
it  by  storm.  The  manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows  is  its  chief  in- 
dustry. Oojeln  or  UJeln  (120,000)  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of 
the  Hindoos.  Dhar  is  the  capital  of  a  small  princedom  of  the  same 
name.  Bhopal,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Yindhya  hills,  is  surrounded 
by  a  decayed  walL  BUnrtpoor  (100,000)  was  the  scene  of  an  obsti- 
nate attack  of  Lord  Lake,  1805.     It  has  great  trade  in  salt. 

Bajpootana  is  about  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  embraces  much  of  the  Indian  desert  on  the  W.,  where 
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nothing  but  diOves  of  wUd  asses,  foxes,  aaiteiopes,  and 
deaert-irats  are  met.  The  r^aainder  of  <tbe  country  is  fertile, 
«ad  well-watered,  chiefly  by  afflueats  of  th^  Jumaa. 

AnUbwor  (ieO,000)  is  a  fijfte  town,  occupymg*  stwmg  position. 
i^ypoar  (50,000)  is  an  el^ant  city,  with  a  native  obBervatory. 

Bhawidpore  extends  along  ^e  banks  of  the  Ghara,  a 
river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Beas  and  Sntlej  with 
the  Chenab.  It  is  extremely  barren,  unless  on  the  river 
borders,  where  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit  are 
xaiaed  m  conskbirable  quantities.  Sikfaim  is  «  sniail  state, 
separating  Nepaul  from  Bhotan — capital^  TuTrdoong* 


BOMBAY   PRESIDENCY. 


DirLiiouB. 


Hortii  and  Sootli  Concaai* 
Poonab,  Alunedniiggiu', 
SiandeBli  and  Goojerat, 
BdndD,  or  SSnde 


Bombay,  Tanaah. 
Foouah,  Alimednu£gur,  Sattara. 
Surat,  Baroche,  Anmedabad. 
Hyderabad,  Tattah,  Kurrachee. 
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Goojerat  and  t»tilcowai*s 

...  DoinlnlonB, 

Ctttcb, 

KoUuvor, 


Baroda,  Cambay. 

Ehoo],  Mandavi 
Kolhapur. 


Bombay,  the  smallest  presidency,  is  on  the  western 
side,  with  a  coast-Une  extending  from  Canara,  in  the  &.,  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  with  an  inward  readi  vaiymg  from 
200  to  300  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Scinde,  which 
borders  on  Befeocbistui,  Bombay  may  be  divided  into  l^ree 
phy^cal  regions  :  (I)  the  two  Concans,  between  the  Ghauts 
and  Arabian  Sea,  which  have  a  very  high  temperature. 
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sometimes  reaofadog  115^;  (ii.)  the  K  slope  of  the  sstne 
mountains,  frequently  subject  to  droirghts ;  (iii.)  the  dis- 
trict around  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Taptee  aad  Nerbudda, 
an  alluvial  tract.  This  presidency  includes  the  hest  cotton 
fields  of  India,  with  an  increasing  exportation.  Many  of 
the  Parsees,  desc;pndants  of  the  ancient  fire-wofshippers  of 
Persia,  whose  mechanical  sidll  and  mercantile  probity  and 
industry  are  well  known,  are  located  near  the  coast.*  The 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  opium,  coffee,  pepper,  ivory,  and 
gunis.  The  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  population  about  13,000^000. 

Bombay  (150,000) — from  two  Portagnese  words  (bom-bakSaJ  iiiea»- 
ing  good  harbour — stands  on  a  small  island  of  the  same-  name,  which 
is  about  nine  miles  long»  in  a  rather  pictnresqiie  position,  with  tile 
mountain  range  of  the  Ghauts  in  the  distance  behind.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  many  of  its  houses  have  trees  and  shrubs^  with  small 
gardens  attached.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  its  commercial 
enterprise  is  of  the  first  magnitude.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
exports  of  cotton  have  greatly  increased. 

Poonah,  with  Sattara,  etc.,  lie  inland,  and  enjoy  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  the  coast.  The  district  is  chiefly 
watered  by  the  Khtna  and  its  tributaries. 

Poonali  (75, 000) »  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mahiratta  empire, 
stands  in  a  dry  plain,  about  100  miles  by  rail  from  Bombay.  It 
contains  a  Sanscrit  college,  and  is  the  chief  military  station  of  the 
Deccan. 

Alimadnnggar  (20,000)  is  about  70  miles  N.E.,  and  is  an  important 
town.  It  was  taken  by  WeUesley,  1803.  Sattara,  about  115  miles 
S.  from  Bombay,  is  also  an  important  military  station. 

Ehandesh,  embracing  the  middle  course  of  the  Tceptee^ 
and  Goojerat,  (Containing  this  river's  mouth  as  well  as 
that  of  the  ^erbudda  (and  enclosing  the  gulf  of  Cambay), 
produce  mnchof  the  Indian  cotton  from  their  rich  alluyial  soil. 

*  They  worship  the  san,  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the  sea-shore  at  sonrise  and 
snnset.  They  were  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Mahometans,  and  now 
not  a  few  have  attained  to  positions  of  eminence. 
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8iirat  (140,000),  at  the  month  of  the  Taptee,  is  now  declining.  It 
has  an  hospital  for  aged  and  maimed  animals.  Here  the  East  Indian 
Company  established  their  first  factory. 

Barodbe  (30,000)  is  an  ill-built  town  near  the  month  of  the  Nerbndda. 

Scinde  embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus  valley, 
where  rich  crops  of  rice,  barley,  etc.,  with  sugar  and  indigo, 
are  raised.  The  remaining  surface  includes  part  of  the  great 
Indian  desert.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Mahometans  to  Hindoos  than  in  any  other 
province. 

Hyderabad  (20,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
manufactures  of  arms^  Meanee  is  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Sir  C. 
Kapier  defeated  the  Beloches  in  1843. 

Xunachee  (20,000),  the  principal  port,  and  now  the  principal  tele- 
graph station,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance. 


Goojerat,  one  of  the  gardens  of  India,  a  part  of 
which  has  been  annexed,  contains  the  peninsula  between  the 
gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay.  Oambay  is  a  small  native 
state.  Outch  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  Kolapore 
and  Sawunt-Warree  are  small  native  states. 

Baroda  (100,000)  is  a  good  trading  city,  but  not  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Cambay,  on  the  estuary  of  the  River  Myhe,  has  manu- 
factures of  stuffs,  chintz,  and  silk,  and  is  a  small  seaport. 

BbooJ,  in  the  plain,  is  the  capital  of  Cutch,  and  has  manufactures 
of  gold  and  silver.  

MADRAS  PBESIDENCY. 


Divisions. 


The  Camatic,* 

N.  Olrcars, 

8.  Canara  and  Malabar, 

Mysore^    , 

Oolmbatore, 

Ooorg, 


Towns. 


Madras,  Arcot,  Tanjor& 
Ganjam,  Masulipatam,  Coringa. 
Mangalore,  Gannanore,  Calicut. 
Mysore,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam. 
Goimbatore. 
Meroara. 


*  The  Carnatic,  a  familiar,  though  not  a  geoflcrapliieal  term,  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Eistna.  The  Halabar  coast  extends  along  the 
W.  shore  from  Cape  Comorin  as  far  N.  as  Mangalore ;  and  the  Corotttandki  eoaU  runs 
on  thb  E.  from  CaUmore  point  as  far  N,  as  the  Camatic 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 


Divisions. 

Towiu. 

CkMOiln,    .... 
Travanoore,         ... 
Jeypoor,  ett., 

Cochin. 

Trivandmm. 

Jeypoor. 

Madras  embraces  tlie  whole  south  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, including  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  French  possessions.  On  the  £.  its  N.  limit  is  the 
ChUJca  Lake.  "  The  opposite  coast  regions  remarkably  con- 
trast in  their  climate.  On  the  E.  side  there  is  more  conti- 
nuous and  intense  dry  heat  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  India.  At  the  midnight  hour  the  thermometer  is  not 
nnfrequently  above  100°.  Woodwork  shrinks  and  warps  ; 
nails  are  loosened,  and  fall  out  of  doors  and  tables ; 
glass  globes  and  shades  are  cracked."*  On  the  W.  side, 
however,  the  excessive  humidity  is  the  chief  climatic 
characteristic. 

Kadras  (80,000)  is  a  handsome  city  with  a  yery  bad  harbour, 
merely  a  roadstead  two  miles  off  the  town,  which  only  admits  small 
flat-bottomed  boats  or  rafts  to  enter  the  town.  It  has  trade  in  stuffs, 
cotton,  and  indigo..  It  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  George,  which  con- 
tains  the  government  offices  and  the  courts  of  justice.  Madras  has  a 
nniversity  and  a  grammar  school.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  un- 
healthy. It  was  taken  by  the  French  and  much  injured  in  1744,  but 
restored  at  the  peace,  1748.  Great  quantities  of  ice  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate, 

Arcot  (50,000)  was  the  place  where  Lord  Clive,  in  1751,  gained  his 
first  military  laurels.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  tank  to  hold  water 
in  the  dry  season  8  miles  long.  Vellore  (50,000)  was  the  scene  of  a 
massacre  of  the  British  officers  by  the  native  troops,  180G,  in  a  mutiny. 
TuUore  (80,000),  a  chief  city  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  town  on  the 
Gauvery,  with  veiy  considerable  manufactures.  Trlchinopoly  (30,000) 
is  a  strong  town  on  the  same  river,  with  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
jewellery,  and  cheroots  of  the  best  quality.  Cuddalore,  on  the  £. 
coast,  was  taken  from  the  French,  who  had  seized  it  two  years  pre* 

*  Hilner*s  Qeographr.— Chambers. 
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▼ionsly,  by  Sir  E.  Coote,  in  176iO.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French 
in  1781,  and  was  undergoing  a  siege  by  us  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
Tranquebar,  further  S.,  was  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  1846. 

The  N.  CSircarS  district  extends  from  the  Chilka  Lake 
along  the  Camatic  coast  to.  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna,  with 
a  low  shore,  rising  ab  w«  go.  inland. 

OaTOam  is  now  almost  in  nuns.  CMcacole  (50,000),  in  a  maB» 
sabibriona  situation^  has  been  more  fortunate.  KasuUpatam  (25,000), 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna,  has  manufactures  of  chintzes  and 
muslins,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  CHiina^  Arabia,  etc 

MaJabaar  and  S.  Caaara  are  similariy  situated  on 
tho  W.  coast,  being  greatly  covered  with  mountains,  tha 
slopes  of  which  are  richly  clad  with  sandal  wood,  teak 
trees,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  shore  is  sandy.  The 
district  produces  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  spices,  pepper^  and 
ginger. 

BK«D«aiore  (15,000),,  though,  with  a  very  bad  harbour,  is  one  of  the 
principal  ports  for  the  exportation  of  rice. 

Calicut  (20,000)  is  remarkable  as  the  first  place  in  India  visited  by 
Vasco  de  Gama.  It  gave  its  name  to  th&  well^kaown  article  calibo. 
Cannanore  (20,000),  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast,  is  thepimcdp*! 
Biitish  station  ia  Malabar.    Beypoox  is  a  little  St  oi  Califiut. 

Ooiznbatore  lies>  almrost  entirely  E.  of  the  W.  Ghsntey 
between  the  Malabar  and  Camatic  coasts,  with  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills  on  the  N.,  which  decline  gradually  into  the 
table-land  of  Mysore,  Goorg,  on  the  N*  W.,:withbeaja.- 
tiM  well-cultivated  valleys,  aod  a  diveoaifiAd  surfaci^  tha 
lowest  point  of  which  is  3,000  feet  high,  "vna^  an-  ind^ 
pendent  principality.  The  annual  rainfall  is  120^^  inches. 
It  contains  several  ramparts,  rising  from  20  to  25  feet, 
evidently  constructed  in  remote  siiotlq/ailj  for  defensive 
puipoaes^ 

OolmVatore,  a  large  town,  a  station  on  the  Madras  railway,  is  on 
the  S.  declivity  of  the  If  eilgherries.  Near  the  town  is  a  gresb 
gorge  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  admits  of  tho  free  passago  of  bofir 
monsoons. 

Vttboamnnd,  or  Ooty,  a  sanitorium  for  Europeans,  is  sitnated  among 
the  hills.    Mercara,  the  capital  of  Coorg,  stands  4,000  feet  above  sea 
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lerel,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  indnstaaoai  atfaktio-  lace  of  monsr- 
taineenk 

Mysore  is  an  inland  district  almost  as  krge  as  Scot- 
land, and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  table- land, 
drained  by  the  Canvery,  the  Pennar,  and  other  rivers.  The 
cKmate  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  the  productions  are 
cinnamon,  pepper,  coffer,  silk,  cotton,  and  sago.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  his 
son,  Tippoo  Sahib. 

Mysore  (55,000)  contains  the  British  residency.  Its  houses  are 
built  of  teak.. 

Saingav&inun  (12,000)  was  stfongly  fortified  by  Tippoo  S«hih» 
who  made  it  the  eapiial  of  his  domiduens*  It  is  on.mD.  isknd  in  the 
Cauvery.  In  1792  it  was  attacked  by  Lord  GornwaUis,  who*  «omK 
pelled  the  Nizam  to  give  up  half  his  demtmoBB.  In  >799-  it  wae  taken 
by  the  British,  and  Tippoo  Sahib  killed.  Bansaloore  (60,600)  is  the 
largest  town  on  the  coast  ;  has  cotton  and  silk  manufactories. 


Travancore  and  Cochin  form  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
S.  India.  They  are  among  the  most  favoured  places  as 
regards  soil  and  climate.  The  valleys  give  abundance  of 
the  best  rice  ;  the  hills  the  best  timber  of  pine  and  teak* 


(30,000)  has  aldp-biiilding,  and  is  a  highly  coranercial 
town,  though  its  harbenr  is  not  good.  TrlYandmm  (t^OOO),  the 
capital  of  Travancore,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  JCavamaay.  Jt  lum  tm 
observatory.    Qnilon  (15,000)  is  a  port  further  N. 


3s: 


INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

These  consist-  of  Cashmere j  in  the  K,  bordering  on  the 
Punjab ;  Nepctiil,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas ; 
and  Bhotan,  ^rther  east,  on  the  same  slope. 

Oashmere  lies  Imbedded  in  high  mountains,  amongst 
which  are  some  veiy  lofty  summits.  It  .is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  earth,  CQnosting  of  an  elevated 
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valley,  bordered  by  hills  of  from  80  to  90  miles  long,  with 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  It  contains  a  lake,  Wuller^  40 
miles  in  circuit,  through  which  the  Jhdum  flows,  and 
brings  with  it  the  drainage  of  the  whole  valley.  The 
staple  production  is  rice ;  fruit- trees  and  roses  are  cultivated 
with  great  care;  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  are  also 
raised ;  sheep  are  plentiful ;  and  the  Cashmere  goat  has 
long  been  famous  for  his  long  silky  hair.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  shawls  (of  goat's  hair),  leather,  firearms,  and  ottar 
of  roses. 

Serinagnr  or  Caslimere  (40,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Jhelum,  near  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  magnificent  scenery.  Islamabad,  higher  up  the  riyer,  is  a  seat  of 
the  shawl,  woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures.  Here  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  barges.  Bmiuiiula  stands  at  the  pass  through  which 
the  river  breaks  through  the  mountains.  Sampre  is  a  populous  town 
on  the  Jhelum, 

Nepaul  extends  from  26°  to  3P  N.  lat.,  and  from  80"* 
to  88°  E.  long.,  bordering  Thibet  on  the  N.,  and  the  plains 
of  the  Ganges  on  the  S.  Much  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  rugged  mountains,  with  long  narrow  valleys  in  some 
places.  On  the  southern  border  grassy  downs  and  forests 
are  found.  Eice  is  the  principal  production ;  but  maize, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  cultivated.  Most  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  large  trees,  and  the  sugar-cane 
flourishes  in  the  valleys. 

Xhatmandoo  (50,000),  the  capital,  contains  a  great  number  of  tem- 
ples and  steeples,  but  has  many  narrow,  dirty  streets.  Qoorkbay  50 
miles  N.,  was  the  ancient  capital. 

Bhotan  is  also  a  mountainous  district,  a  dependency 
of  Thibet.  In  favourable  places  grain  crops  are  raised. 
Oaks  and  pine  forests  covers  the  mountains  to  the  height  of 
8,000  or  10,000  feet.    The  religion  is  Buddhism. 

Taaslsndon,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  in  a  fertile  valley.  It  has 
manufactures  of  brazen  images. 
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Frencli  Possessions. 

The  Frencli  possess  Pondiclwrry  and  Karikal,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast;  Chmdemagore^  N.W.  from  Calcutta; 
Make,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  Yanam,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Grodavery. 

Fondlcherry  (30,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions.  It 
is  83  miles  from  Madras.  A  canal  separates  the  Black  or  native 
town  from  the  European  part,  which  is  well  laid  out.  This  town  was 
.taken  by  Colonel  Coote,  1761,  bufc  was  restored  1763.  It  was  again 
taken  by  Sir  H.  Munro,  177S,  and  again  restored  at  the  peace  of 
1783.  Tho  district  around  has  a  population  of  80,000.  Cliandemagore 
(25,000)  is  now  fast  decaying.  It  is  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Tanan  or  Tanaon  (5,000)  consists  of  the  town,  and  six  miles 
around. 

Portuguese  Settlements. 

These  are  very  unimportant.  New  Oca,  the  capital,  is  on  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandova,  and  has  one  of  the  best  bays  in  India* 
Its  trade,  however,  is  declining.  Old  Ooa  (4,00(i),  the  former  capital, 
is  five  miles  distant.  Din  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  coast  of  Goojerat. 
Damaun,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  teak  forest,  has  shipbuilding. 


Mountains. — The  mountains  of  India  are  mostly  in 
chains,  some  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

The Ilimalayaa  in  the  N.  The  AravuUi  mountains  in  Rajpootana, 
culminate  in  Mount  il&u  (about  5,000  feet).  The  Vindhya  Taowni&ma 
Tvat  parallel  to  the  river  Nerbadda  in  central  India,  and  rise  to  about 
6,000  feet.  The  SdtUpoora  range,  X.  of  the  river  Malabar.  The  W. 
OhtUa  or  OhauU  (7,000  feet)  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  NeUgJierriea 
(8,760  feet)  connect  the  preceding  range  with  the  E»  Ofiauts,  which 
run  along  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  are 

the  Brahmapootra,  Ganges,  Bramuni,  Mahanuddy,  Godavery, 

Kistna,  and  the  Cauvery,  almost  all  of  which  enter  the  sea 

by  several  mouths. 

The  Brabmapootra,  on  the  N.  of  the  Himalayas,  corresponds  to  the 
Ganges  on  the  S.    It  rises  in  Thibet  (82°  £.  longitude),  where  it  is 
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formed  of  many  mountain  torrents.  It  proceeds  E.  under  the  name 
of  Scmpoo  for  1,000  miles^  wbore  it  is  joined  in  the  N.  of  Assam  by 
the  Dibong,  which  also  comes  from  Thibet  and  has  had  a  course  of 
300  or  400  miles.  The  river  now  proceeds  to  the  S.W.,  and  K.  of 
the  Garrovj  mountains,  which  it  leaves  on  the  E.»  turns  S.,  and, 
mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ganges,  enters  the  K.  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  Qanges  has  been  described.  The  BaraanBd  enten 
at  Point  Palmyras.  The  Malianuddy,  a  little  further  S.,  flows  £. 
through  Bengal  on  the  S.W.,  and,  after  520  miles,  enters  the  sea.  At 
Cuttack  it  separates  into  several  branches.  The  Oodavery  rises  in 
the  W.  Ghauts,  and,  passing  through  the  Nizam's  dominions,  enters 
the  sea,  after  crossing  almost  the  whole  peninsula,  by  several  mouths. 
It  receives  the  Pranheta  from  Berar.  The  Eistxia,  with  a  coarse  of 
700  miles,  is  a  little  further  S.,  and  passes  Sattara  on  the  W.,  and 
enters  the  sea  near  Masulipatam  on  the  E.  On  the  N.  it  receives  the 
Beemah,  and  on  the  S.  the  Toomgabudra.  .  The  Canvery  rises  also 
in  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  flows  through  Mysore,  passing  Trichhiopolyt 
Tanjore,  and  entering  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  Cnlimore  point. 

The  rivers  entering  the,  Arabiaii  Sea  are  the  Indus, 
Nerbudda,  and  Taptee. 

The  Indus  has  been  described.  The  Nerbudda  separates  the 
Vindhya  and  Sautpoora  mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  800  miles. 
It  passes  Jubbulpoor,  Hoshangabad,  Burwanee,  and  Burmah,  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  Taptee,  a  little  further  S.,  falls  into  the 
same  Gulf  near  Surat  Lakes,  etc. — Chilka  is  on  the  £.  coast  between 
the  Circars  and  Bengal.  On  the  W.  is  the  island  of  Catch,  with  the 
Great  Western  Runn  ou  the  N.,  and  the  Ennn  of  Outch  bn  the  E. — 
Koree  mouth  being  the  entrance  to  one,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutdi  the 
entrance  to  the  other. 

Deaerts. — The  Great  Desert  in  the  N.W.,  roas  from  Soinde  N^. 
through  Kajpootana  as  far  as  the  Sikh  Statea  The  LHtle  Desert  runs 
along  tile  S .  of  Sciade,  bordecing  on  the  *'  Greats  Western'Ruuii.'* 


ISLANDS. 

Ceylon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  separated  from  the  S.K 
part  of  Hindoostan  bj  Palk's  Strait  and  the  Golf  of  Manaar. 
Its  length  is  abont  270,  and  its  breadth  140  miles.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  finely-wooded  mountains  and  watered 
by  numerons  lakes  smd  rirers,  the  principal  of  the  latter 
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4»eiiig  the  MahemMt.  The  nu>6t  remarkable  moootain  is 
caUed  Ajdam's  Peak  (7,000  feet).*  Tbe  aoU  is  adch  and  vege- 
taitioa  luzuriaat,  ^oducingoo&e,  sugar-Ganeydzmaizion,  rice, 
pepper,  also  teak  and  otker  valoabie  woods.  This  island 
abounds  vith  pcwciouB  stones  more  than  any  otther  part  of 
iii^  world — ^the  moat  valuable  being  sapphires,  rubies,  and 
topaees.  Tbexie  are  also  mines  of  iron  and  manganese.  The 
snpplj  of  pearl  in  ihe^Grolf  of  Manaar  hss  v^y  much  declined 
•of  late  years*  Oeylon  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  elephants, 
which  are  esteemed  above  those  of  any  other  part  of  India^ 
and  are  remarkable  for  size  and  sagacity.  The  population 
contams  only  20,000  Europeans.  Since  1801  this' island 
h»&  been  a  separate  British  cdony,  under  a  governor  aided 
by  a  council  of  five  members. 

ColomlK)  (50,000),  the  capitaJ,  is  on  the  W.  coast  on  a  small  head- 
land, and  though  in  a  hot  climate,  is,  from  its  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  a  healthy  town.  ^The  harbour  is  small,  but  the  road- 
stead secure.  It  has  large  and  commodious  barracks.  Cinnamon 
plantations  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  town  was  taken  from  the 
Butch,  1796. 

Qalle,  or  Poiiit-dfi-CUme,  is  on  the  S.  ooast.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, And  has  became  «n  important  steam^packet  station,  with  trade 
in  coffee,  rice,  cinnamon,  oil,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell.  All  the 
stesm  [^ckets  touch  on  their  way  from  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
TzteoMButee  (30,000),  on  the  N  J),  coast,  is  fortified.  Its  harbour  w«a 
matted  by  Kelson  ''  ilae  finest  in  the  world. "  Candy  or  Kau^y  (8,000 
is  QXk  the  bocdero  of  a  lake,  near  the  centre  of  the  ialaad.  Jafflia  (7, 000) 
is  a  fJihoe  -of  gceat  commercial  importance. 

The  Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  yield 
T?aluable  limber,  hut  have  an  unhealthy  climate,  though  re- 
freshed by  very  cool  breezes.  They  are  inhabited  by  naked 
-savages,  who  fight  with  spears  and  arrows.  Five  of  the 
islands  are  of  a  considerable  siro,  and  the  group  extends  about 
150  miles.     At  Port  Blair ^  the  convict  estabhshment  since 

*  Near  the  mountain  in  the  forests  around  are  talipot  paliQS  of  a  gigantic  height. 
On  the  level  Bummit  is  a  lake,  and  also  a  great  stone  hearing  the  mark  of  a  colossal 
hnman  foot,  which  the  Mahometans  believe  to  hare  been  made  by  Adam,  the  Chris- 
tians by  St  Thomas,  and  the  Buddhists  by  Buddha. 
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the  Indian  mutiny^  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy,' was  stabbed  by 
a  convict,  8th  February,  1872,  and  died  a  few  hours  after. 

The  Nioobar  Isles  lie  about  100  miles  more  S.,  and  are 
inhabited  by  people  of  mild  disposition. 

The  Maldives,  oflf  the  S.W.  coast,  mostly  of  coral  for- 
mation, consists  of  about  1,000  isles  and  reefs.  They  are 
tributary  to  Ceylon,  though  governed  by  a  native  chief. 

The  Laccadives,  seventeen  in  number,  are  occupied  by 
an  Arab  race.  Their  ruler  is  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Madras. 


Indian  Railways.— From  Calcutta  a  line  runs  Nf.W.  to  the  Ganges, 
and  along  the  S.  of  the  river  to  Patna,  thence  to  Allahabad.  The 
line  now  proceeds  N.W.  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Lahore,  £rom  which 
it  runs  E.  of  l^e  river  Ravee  to  Mooltan.  From  Allahabad  a  line 
runs  S.W.,  passing  Jubbulpore,  to  Bombay,  and  sends  a  branch  to 
Nagpoor,  along  th3  S.  of  the  river  Taptee.  From  Bombay  a  railway 
runs  S.E.  through  Poonah,  Shalapoor,  Gooty,  and  Cuddapah,  to 
Madras ;  thence  it  proceeds  S.  to  Salem,  where  one  line  runs  through 
Goimbatore  to  Calicut,  and  another  through  Trichinopoly  to  Tanjore. 
From  Bombay  aline  runs  along  the  coast  to  Surat,  thence  N.  through 
Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  and  W.  to  Hyderabad  and  Kurrachee.  This 
line  is  not  yet  completed.  Railway  trains  run  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay 
in  sixty-four  hours. 

Inhabitants. — The  Mahometans  are  about  twenty  millions,  who 
**  have  seen  their  sect  and  race  dispossessed  of  ill-gotten  supremacy," 
and  have  witnessed  the  steady  rise  of  the  subject  races,  whom  they 
once  regarded  as  despicable  inferiors.  The  Indian  Mussuhnan  looks 
upon  the  Indian  education  system,  British  rule,  and  modem  ecientiiic 
advancement,  with  sullen  resentment.  The  Wahabeea  are  a  fanatic 
section  of  Mussulmans,  who  dwell  among  the  hills  on  the  N.W.  fron- 
tier. The  Looshais  are  uncivilized  marauders,  who  dwell  on  the 
Looshaf  hills,  in  the  N.E.  These  tribes  are  usually  plotting  against 
the  government.  Before  the  conquest  of  India  by  CUve,  the  Maho- 
metans constituted  the  ruling  class. 

The  Hindoos*  consist  of  several  sects,  all  of  whom  are  idolaters. 
The  Hindoos  accept  the  education  system,  learn  the  EngHsh  language, 
and  fit  themselves  as  far  as  possible  for  public  employment.    They 

*  They  belieye  **  there  is  one  supreme  God,  ftnd  that  he  U  pleased  with  charity  and 
good  worka.'* 
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are  intelligent  and  Irugal ;  but  subtle  and  treacherons.  The  Ohonds 
live  in  a  mountainous  forest  region  W.  of  Orissa,  and  still  secreay 
offer  human  sacrifices.  These  various  tribes,  including  Brahmins, 
number  about  150  millions. 

The  Siklis,  who  dwell  near  the  Sutlej,  number  about  two  millions. 
The  Jains  or  Buddhists  are  widely  diffused,  and  number  five  millions. 
All  religions  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  government,  which  "oontinuee 
to  pay  the  State  grants  made  to  Hindoo  temples  and  Mahometan 
mosques."  The  offering  of  human  sacrifices  has  been  disallowed. 
Christian  missionaries  have  been  only  moderately  successful. 

Education.— There  is  in  the  capital  of  each  Presidency,  a  Univer- 
sity,  a  director  of  public  instruction,  and  a  staff  of  school  inspectors. 
Colleges  are  established  in  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  an  engi- 
neering school  at  Poonah.  No  rehgious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  language  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
dialects  in  the  S.,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  tongue  of 
the  people,  which  has  now  branched  into  above  twenty  dialects. 


FURTHER  INDIA. 

Further  India,  or  "India  beyond  the  Ganges,"  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  W.,  to  the  Chinese  Sea  on 
the  E.,  and  from  Thibet,  on  the  N.,  to  Singapore  on  the  S. 
Much  of  the  interior  is  very  little  known.  The  surface  is 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges  running  N.  and  S.,  between 
which  large  rivers  flow  in  a  southern  direction.  Tbe  people 
are  much  less  civilized  than  those  of  British  India. 


states. 


Capitals. 


1  British  FossesflionB, 

2  Burmah,  Empire  of, 
8  Malaya, 

4  Slam,  Kingdom  of, 

5  Cambodia, 

6  French  PossesBlonB,  or  Lower 

Coehln-Clilna, 

7  Annam,  Empire  of, 

8  Laos,  Conntry  o^ 


M<mlmem,  on  the  Saluen. 
Mandalay,  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
Perakj  on  W.  coast 
Bangkok,  on  the  Meinam. 
Udong,  near  the  Cambodia. 
Saigon,  on  the  Saigon.  ^ 

IIu^,  on  the  E.  coast. 
Chang-mai,  on  the  Meinam; 
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Aitish  FosseeaoDB. — ^The  Biitifth  ProTinces,  which 
are,  with  one  exception,  politically  connected  with  Cal- 
cutta, are  as  follows: — ^Assam,  on  the  N.,  hordeiing 
on  Thibet,  Bhotan,  and  Burmafa,  is  traversed  by  the  Brah- 
mapootra. It  was  ceded  by  Burmah,  1826.  It  is  prin- 
cipally atttractive  on  account  of  its  tea  culture.  The  towns 
are  aU  smalL  Atatj^^  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal^ 
has  a  broken  coast  an  the  N., fringed  with  islands.  PogU, 
about  as  large  as  Ireland,  includes  the  lower  course  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  its  large  delta.  This  province  was  retained 
after  the  Burmese  war,  1852.  Tenasserm  is  nearly  500 
miles  long,  and  about  50  broad,  extending  from  Pegu  to 
Malacca.  The  climate  is  not  eiitreme ;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  minerals  abundant.  The  Straits  Settlements  are  under 
a  separate  governor,  and  consist  of  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island,  Singapore,  Wellesley  Province,  and  Malacca. 

Aracan  is  a  swampy  district,  about  50  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  JJIyali,  at  the  onrath  of  the  river  AracaD. 
It  is  the  port  of  the  province.  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  has  coosiderable  trade.  Proma  (30,000),  higher  up  the  river, 
is  the  largest  town  in  British  Burmak.  Moulaela,  on  the  Snluen,  is 
the  most  commercial  town  ia  the  province.  Ctowhatt^^  is  the  chief 
seat  of  trade  in  Assam. 

In  the  StratlB  Settlements,  Georgetown,  the  capital  (40,000),  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  rather  extensive  trade.  Pepper  is  largely  eiqwrted 
from  Penang. 

Malacca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  contains  the  British  gar- 
rison  for  the  province.  Singapore  (60,000)  is  the  steam-packet 
station,  and  an  entrepot  for  merchandize.  Though  it  is  only  eighty 
miles  from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected. 


INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

Burmall  is  boanded  on  the  E.  by  China,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Annam ;  on  the  S.  by  Siam  and  the  British  pro- 
vince, Pegu;  and  on  the  AV.,  by  the  British  Provinces^  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  theZoTTWi  Dang  and  Polkoi  moun- 
tain ranges.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  Irrawaddy,     It  contains  large  forests  of  pine  and  teak 
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trees ;  also  oil  trees,  which  produce  much  vegetable  oil. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  large  quantities.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  is  very  great,  but  not  much  developed. 

Mandalay,  the  present  capital,  is  a  lifctle  N.  of  Amarapara. 

Ava  (30,000),  the  former  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  country. 
It  is  on  the  Irrawaddy,  a  little  S.  of  Amarapara.  In  1839,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Amarapura,  on  the  same  river, 
shared  in  the  same  disaster.  Bhamo  (15,000),  a  flourishing  town  on 
the  same  river,  is  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  Montchobo  was  a  tem- 
porary capital  for  some  years.     Mogoung  has  rich  amber  mines. 

Malaya  is  also  inhabited  by  tribes  governed  by  chiefs, 
who  exercise  patriarchal  authority.  The  inhabitants  make 
good  seamen,  but  are  much  addicted  to  piracy,  and  are  said 
to  be  treacherous.    The  country  is  mountainous. 

FeraJi  is  a  small  town  on  the  W.  coast.  The  ,trade  has  left  the 
Malay  towns,  for  the  most  part,  and  has  gone  to  the  British  provinces, 
where  life  and  property  are  more  secure. 

Siam. — This  country  is  watered  by  the  Meinam,  which, 
runs  through  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  The  people*  are  very 
fond  of  European  improvements,  and  the  king  is  at  present 
(1872)  travelling  in  America.  Considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  about  as  numerous  as  the 
Siamese  in  the  country. 

Bangkok  (350,000)  is  the  largest  town  of  Further  India.  It  is 
Semi-aquatic,  many  of  the  houses  being  on  floating  rafts.  Its  position 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Venice. 

TutMa.  or  Slam,  the  old  capital,  is  on  an  island  higher  up  the  river. 
Pech  Aburri^  on  the  coast,  is  often  the  resort  of  the  king  and  court. . 

Oambodia  lies  further  up  the  river  of  the  same  name 
than  the  French  territory,  and  borders  on  the  gulf  of  Siam. 
It  contains  a  large  lake,  the  TalS-Sap,  and  has  a  fertile  soil, 
producing  rice,  coffee,  silk,  and  sugar. 

Udong,  on  the  Cambodia,  is  the  only  town  in  the  district. 

*  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  pecniiar  ceremonie*.  They  always  kneel  in 
presence  of  superiors;  and  the  Siamese  ambassadors,  a  few  years  ago,  went  down 
on  '*  all-fottrs*'  in  presence  of  the  Queen. 

25 
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French  Possessions. — ^These  were  taken  possession 

of  in  1860,  and  consist  of  three  provinces  extending  up  the 

Cambodia  river  for  130  miles. 

Saigon  (150, 000)  is  a  naval  and  commercial  port^  containing  a  French 
garrison,  and  is  Ihe  head-quarters  of  the  French  settlement. 

ATinfl.Tn^  lying  on  the  E.,  along  the  Chinese  sea^  is  fer- 
tile near  the  coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior.  It 
consists  of  three  provinces  : — Tonquin,  in  the  N. ;  Cambodia^ 
in  the  S. ;  and  Cochin-China^  in  the  E. 

Hn^  (90,000)  is  well  fortified,  the  palace  and  inner  citadel  being 
BOROunded  by  a  wall.    The  suburbs  are  extensive. 

Laos,  rich  in  metals  and  woods,  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
under  chiefs  who  are  independent  of  one  another.  The  people 
are  quiet,  and  very  fond  of  music. 

Chaogxoal  (23,000)  is  the  only  important  town  in  the  countiy. 

Mountains. — The  PcUkoi  range,  between  Assam  and  Bnrmah,  with 
its  continuation,  the  Yoma  Dang,  on  the  £.  of  Aracan,  extends  S. 
through  Pegu  to  Cape  Negrais.  The  Kareens  are  on  the  borders  of 
Pegu,  between  the  Panghiung  and  the  Saluen  rivers.  A  range  of 
hills  runs  along  the  W.  of  Siam,  which,  with  little  interruption,  pro- 
ceeds through  Malaya. 

Rivers.— The  Irrawaddy  has  been  describedr-see  p.  340.  The 
Saluen  rises  in  Thibet,  passes  through  the  S.W.  of  China,  enters  Bur- 
mah,  separates  Pegu  from  Siam,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Martiban. 
The  Melnam  rises  an  the  borders  of  Bnrmafa,  and  after  a  course  almost 
directly  S.,  enters  the  gulf  of  Siam.  The  Cambodia  or  Me-Xoair  rises 
on  the  S.E.  borders  of  Thibet,  runs  through  the  S.W.  of  China,  winds 
through  Laos,  now  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  Annam,  and,  turning 
W.,  proceeds  through  Cambodia  to  the  Chinese  sea. 

iHlandB — Bamrte,  with  mud  volcanoes,  the  Mergui  ArcJupelaga, 
Penang,  Salangan,  and  Singapore, 


OHINA. 

The  Chinese  Empire  includes  most  of  Central  and  £astem 
Asia.  China  proper  extends  from  20**  to  42°  N.  latitude, 
and  from  98""  to  123*"  K  longitude.  Its  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1,600  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  1,300. 
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In  the  N.  the  river  Amour  and  the  Altai  mountains  form  for  a  great 
distance  the  boundary  between  China  and  Siberia ;  in  the  W.  the 
Bolar  Tagh  is  on  the  frontier ;  on  the  S.  the  Karakoram  and  Hima- 
laya ranges  form  the  boundary. 

The  Surface  consists  of  an  elevated  district  in  the  N. ;  an  extensive 
alluvial  plain,  already  referred  to,  in  the  centre  ;  and  an  undulating 
region,  interspersed  with  valleys  and  mountains,  in  the  S. 

China  is  divided  into  Twenty  Provinces. 


Provincea. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Northern  Provinces. 

1  Pechl-11     - 

59,000 

28,000,000 

Pekin  on  the  Peiho. 

2  Shan-tung  - 

65,100 

29,000,000 

Tsi-nan  on  the  Tat- 
sing. 

3  Shan-se 

55,268 

14,000,000 

Tai-yuen. 

*4  Shense  or  Shensl 

67,400 

10,000,000 

Sin-gan  on  the  Wei- 

ho. 
Lanchow    on    the 

*5  Kaa-su 

86,600 

15,000,000 

Hoang-ho. 

Central  Provinces. 

6  Eiang-Su   - 

44,500 

38,000,000 

Nan- King    on   the 
Kan. 

7  Ho-nan 

65,000 

23,000,000 

Kai-fong. 

8  Ngan-wM  - 

48,500 

34,000,000 

Ngan-King  on  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. 

9  Hoo-poe     - 

70,450 

27,000,000 

Wo-Chang,     do. 

*10  Se-chuen    - 

166,880 

21,000,000 

Ching-too. 

11  Hoo-nan    - 

74,320 

18,000,000 

Chang- sha. 

12  Quei-chow- 

65,554 

5,000,000 

Quei-yang. 

13  Che-Eiang  - 

39, 150 

26,000,000 

Hang-chow. 

14  Fo-Klen     - 

63,480 

15,000,000 

Foo-chew. 

15  Eiang-sl 

72,176 

23,000,000 

Nan-chang. 

Southern  Provinces. 

16  Qnang-tung 

79,456 

19,000.000 

Canton  on  the  Can- 
ton. 
Quei-ling. 

17  Quang-se    - 

78,250 

7,000,000 

*18  Tu-nan 

108,000 

5,000,000 

Yu-nan  on  T<ake 
Tien-chi. 

Transmural  Provinces. 

19  Slilng-Elng     or 

Leao-tong 

62,000 

1,000,000 

Monk  den. 

20  Chlng-te  or  CM-ei 

68,900 

600,000 

Parin. 

•  These  provinces  have  lately  thrown  off  the  Chinese  authority.  The  Sultan  of 
Panthaj/t  a  part  of  Yu-nan,  with  Talifoo  as  its  capital,  lying  ^.\u.  of  Burmah,  claims 
to  be  ruler  of  Yu-nan  independent  of  Chinia. 
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Provihces. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1  Corea    - 
8  Manclmrla 

3  Mongolia  • 

4  Cblnese  Tartary  - 
6  TUbet 

80,000 

292,000 

1,300,000 

490,000 

591,000 

10,000,000 
1.750,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
6,000,000 

Eing-Ki-tao. 

MoiiKden. 

Oorga. 

Yarkand. 

Lhassa. 

Dzoungaria,  until  lately,  was  also  tributary  to  China. 

[The  following  are  the  meanings  of  the  most  common  words  in  the 
above : — Foo  =  a  town  or  province  of  the  first  rank ;  Chxyw  or  Clt^w 
=do.  of  the  second;  and  ^ten=do.  of  the  third.  Pe= North;  nan 
=S.  ;  tung  =  E. ;  «ee  «=  W.  King  =  court;  ho  or  kvmg  =  river; 
%lian  =  mountain  :  hoo  ^  lake.] 


TOWNS. 

Ptidn  or  PtiElng  (2,000,000),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  about  100 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  sandy  plain.  It  consists  of  the  northern  or  Tar- 
tar town,  where  the  seat  of  government  is,  and  the  southern,  or  Chinese 
town,  the  seat  of  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  city  is  within  a  high  wall,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dusty, 
and  tradesmen  generally  work  in  the  open  air.  The  imperial  palace 
is  the  chief  building.  The  manufactures  are  glass,  idols,  and  porce- 
lain. In  1860  the  British  and  French  troops  took  the  city,  and 
sacked  the  emperor's  summer  palace  in  the  suburbs. 

Teln-tsln  (500,000)  is  the  port  of  the  capital,  and  has  trade 
with  the  interior.  In  1858,  a  treaty  was  made  here  by  which  most 
of  the  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  Nanking 
(500,000)  is  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tae- 
Eiang.  It  has  good  streets  and  handsome  shops,  an  observatory, 
manufactures  of  silk,  paper,  crape,  satin,  Indian  ink,  and  Nankeen 
cloth,  and  is  considered  the  literary  capital.  In  1842,  a  treaty 
was  here  made,  by  which  the  ports  Canton,  Amoy«  Foo-chow, 
Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  were  opened  to  foreign  trade.  Ching-Klang, 
50  miles  distant,  is  a  maritime  city,  taken  by  the  British,  1842. 
SShang-hal  (140,000)  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  With  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  glass,  and  paper,  it  combines  coasting  trade.  It  was 
also  taken  in  1842.  Nlng-po  (250,000)  stands  on  a  rich  plain,  on  a 
^ver  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  place  of  wealth  and  imxiortance. 
ihew  (1,000,0(X)),  on  the  Min-kiang,  ia  situated  among  hills. 
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It  is  remarkable  for  extensive  trade  and  industrious  inhabitants ;  haa 
cotton  manufactures,  and  good  black  tea  is  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Amoy  (250,000),  on  the  coast  opposite  Formosa,  has  very 
extensive  coasting  trade.  It  has  porcelain  and  paper  manufactures, 
and  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  captured  by  the  British,  1841. 
Gliang-chow  (700,000)  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade. 

Canton  (1,000,000)  stands  on  the  Canton  river,  about  70  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  a  place  of  great  importance ;  has  long,  winding,  nar- 
row streets  ;  good  shops,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  said 
30,000  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  floating  rafts  in  the  river.  There 
are  above  100  temples,  and  several  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the 
greatest  town  in  the  empire  for  commerce.  In  ).841,  the  Chinese  were 
here  defeated,  and  the  town  taken  by  the  British.  Macao  (500,000), 
50  miles  S.E.,  has  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  since  1586.  Klen- 
chow  (600,000)  has  a  large  trade.  Tal-yuen,  in  the  interior,  has  porce- 
lain, carpet,  and  iron  manufactures.  Tai-tong,  near  the  great  wall, 
is  well  fortified.  Kal-fong,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  is  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Jews  in  China.  Honan,  on  the  same  river,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  Fong-yang,  near  the  Hoang-ho,  is  a  large  city  Nan-Chang 
is  a  populous  city,  with  porcelain  manufactures.  Kln-te-ching 
(1,000,000)  has  the  largest  porcelain  manufactures  in  the  world.  No 
foreigner  has  been  allowed  to  enter  it.  Tun-nan,  on  a  lake,  has 
active  trade  with  Burmah.  Sl-ngan  is  the  military  head-quarters  of 
the  northern  provinces.  Wuhu  is  55  miles  above  Nanking,  and 
Tatnng  64  miles  further  up  the  river. 


Honntains. — Besides  the  border  ranges,  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — The  Yu-ling^  which  run  along  the  S.  near  the  gulf  of 
Tonquin ;  the  Nan-ling ^  separated  from  the  former  by  the  valley  of 
the  Canton  river,  is  a  more  extensive  chain,  also  running  E.  and  W.  ; 
the  Sin-ling  range,  further  to  the  W.,  nms  N.  and  S.  between  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Haong-ho  rivers ;  from  the  centre  of  this 
chain  the  Pc'ling  mountains  run  £.  a  little  S.  of  the  Hoang-ho.  In 
the  N.  the  Khin-ghan  range  separates  Manchuria  from  Mongolia. 
The  Kuen-lun  and  Nan-ahan  mountains  lie  N.  of  Thibet. 

Blvers. — The  Tang-tse-Elang,  the  longest  river  in  Asia,  rises  in 
Thibet,  traverses  all  the  Chinese  central  provinces,  and  enters  the 
Yellow  Sea  about  100  miles  below  Nanking ;  its  mouth  is  100  miles 
wide.  The  Hoang-ho,  w  Yellow  Blver,  also  rises  in  Thibet,  passes 
twice  through  the  Great  Wall  in  a  circuitous  course,  and  falls 
into  the  Yellow  Sea ;  but  it  has  lately  varied  its  course,  some  of  its 
waters  going  into  the  gulf  of  PechilL     It  brings  down  an  enormous 
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quantity  of  sediment.  The  Fellio,  falling  into  the  same  golf,  has  a 
har  at  its  mouth ;  it  rises  in  Mongolia,  and  in  the  winter  is  frozen 
over. 

LaAces. — The  chief  are  Tai-JioUf  Si-hou  (Western  Lake),  Tong-  ting, 
Po-yangt*  and  Hong-tse, 

Islands. — Hainan,  with  a  hilly  interior  and  rocky  coasts,  produces 
much  timber.  It  has  good  fisheries  and  some  minerals.  Its  area 
is  12,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  1^  millions. 

Hong-Kong  is  10  miles  long  and  7  broad,  and  has  a  rocky  surface. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  British  since  1842.  Victoria,,  the  capital,  is 
on  the  N.  side.  Formosa,  the  Chinese  penal  colony,  is  about  240 
miles  long  and  100  broad  ;  a  mountain  chain  called  the  T^a-cAan  runs 
through  tho  island,  rising  in  one  place  to  10,000  feet.  The  valleys 
are  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  chief  products  are  rice,  maize,  nuts, 
apricots,  figs,  sugar,  and  pepper.     Amoy  is  a  rugged  barren  isle. 

Industries. — The  two  great  national  works  are  the  Great  WaUj 
which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  along  the  northern  frontier,  for 
1,500  miles,  and  the  Grand  Canal,  which  runs  from  Hang-chew  for 
about  700  miles  to  Lin-chin.  It  formed  a  convenient  mode  of  transit 
for  tihe  rice  fleet  from  the  most  productive  provinces  to  the  capitaL 
The  Chinese  are  very  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  satins,  china  ware, 
jewellery,  and  paper.  Of  late  human  hair  for  the  modem  head-dress 
has  been  much  exported. 

Education. — The  Chinese  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  words  vary 
their  meaning,  not  by  inflection,  but  by  their  position  in  a  sentence. 
It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  make  government  appointments  the 
result  of  competitive  examinations,  as  has  been  lately  adopted  in  our 
own  country.  The  Mandarins  are  the  learned  class.  In  China,  and 
most  of  the  Malay  islands,  the  cock  is  considered  sacred. 


COREA. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Corea,  forming  a  separate  kingdom, 
tributary  to  China,  is  bounded  N.  by  Manchuria,  W.  and  S. 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  E.  by  the  straits  of  Corea  and  the 
sea  of  Japan.  It  is  about  500  miles  long  and  150  in 
breadth.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  along  the  £.  coast,  and  is  a  continuation  of  those 


*  This  lake  is  trarersed  by  boata  which  bring  tea  from  the  interior,  but  can  only 
in  favourable  weather. 
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mountains  which  traverse  Manchuria.  Wherever  the  soil 
admits,  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  chief  productions  are 
oats,  millet,  rice,  and  ginseng,  a  plant  whose  root  is  deemed 
a  cure  for  all  diseases.  Iron  and  salt  are  also  found.  In 
some  districts  there  is  a  tree  which  yields  a  valuable  var- 
nish, and  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  is  manufactured  from 
cotton.  The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  being  an 
ingenious,  brave  people,  but  rather  suspicious  and  un- 
sociable towards  strangers.  They  have  borrowed  the 
most  of  their  customs  from  the  Chinese,  but  their 
language  is  different.  Along  the  W.  coast  for  about  200 
miles  extend  numbers  of  small  islands  called  the  C(yrean 
Archipelago.  The  chief  river  is  the  Toumen-Kiang. 
Sing-kl-tao,  the  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 


MANCHURIA. 

Manchuria,  in  the  N.E.,  between  the  Great  Wall  and 

the  river  Amour,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese  traders 

and  agriculturists.  In  the  S.  the  surface  is  hilly  and  woody, 

but  in  the  N.  there  are  rich  pastures ;  a  portion  in  the  E. 

has  lately  been  ceded  to  Eussia. 

Honkden  (200,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  It  is  a  fine 
town,  regularly  built,  and  inhabited  by  thriving  citizens.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  largely  manufactured.  Klr-in-Oola  is  also  an  improving 
town. 


HONOOLIA. 

Mongolia  is  an  elevated  country,  separated  from  Man- 
churia by  the  Khin-gan  mountains.  The  desert  of  Gobi, 
consisting  of  a  sterile  wilderness  of  sand,  is  in  the  centre. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  wandering  tribes,  who  exchange 
sheep,  goats,  etc.,  with  the  Chinese  for  tea  and  manufactured 
goods.  Mongolia  is  about  1,200  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  500  miles.      Though  some  good  and 
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extensive  pastures  exist,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the 

country  is  barren.    The  Yellow  Eiver  runs  a  short  distance 

through  it  on  the  S.E.;  the  N.E.  is  drained  by  the  Kerulen, 

a  tributary  of  the  Amour,  and  the  N.  W.  by  the  Irtish,  a 

tributary  of  the  Obi.    In  the  N.  the  Selenga  flows  to 

L.  Baikal.    The  inhabitants,  who  are  Buddhists,  are  in 

general  shepherds. 

Oorga  is  the  capital.  Eobnor  and  OnUassntal  have  a  little  trade. 
Halmatchln,  on  the  Bussian  frontier,  opposite  Kiatchta,  is  a  small 
town  where  exchanges  are  made.  Between  the  towns  there  is  about 
fifty  perches  wide,  a  kind  of  neutral  ground.  Earakomm,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  residence  of  Zenghis  Khan. 


CHIMBSE  TUBKESTAlf . 


Chinese  Turkestan,  or  Thian-Shan  Nan-loo,  is 

bordered  by  the  following  mountain  chains  ; — ^The  Bolar- 
Tagh  in  the  W. ;  the  Thian-Shan  in  the  N. ;  and  the  Isung 
Ling  and  Kuen  Lun  in  the  S.  The  river  Tarim,  which 
receives  many  tributaries  from  the  mountains,  flows  E.  into 
Lake  Lob  Nor,  after  a  course  of  1,500  miles.  Several  pretty 
large  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  a  part  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  is  in  the  N.E. 

Tarkand  (50,000),  on  the  Yarkand  Daria  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tarim,  is  the  capital.     It  has  considerable  trade. 

Gashgar,  or  Kaahgar,  (40,000)  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has 
trade  across  the  hills  with  Bokhara.  Aksu,  in  the  N.  W.,  is  on  the 
great  caravan  route  to  China. 


THIBET. 


Thibet,  or  Tibet,*  is  an  elevated  region,  between  the 
Himalaya  mountains  on  the  S.  and  the  Kuen-Lun  and  Nan 
Shan  ranges  on  the  N.     It  contains  the  sources  of  most  of 


^e  loftiest  and  most  E.  proTince.  with  Oartok^  for  Its  capital,  consists  of  a 
£  80  to  46  miles  wide  ;  in  Ladak,  the  centre  province,  it  contracts  more,  and 
V<<>  in  the  W ,  the  ralley  becomes  almost  a  mere  glen. 
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the  large  rivers  of  Asia,  and  has  many  large  Flakes— PaZ/e«, 

with  a  large  island  in  the  centre,  TenffH  Nor,  Baka  Nor,  etc. 

Little  is  known  of  the  interior.     The  Brahmapootra  runs 

through  its  great  valley  from  W.  to  E. 

Lhassa  (70,000),  the  capital,  is  11,700  feet  above  sea-level.    Ladak 
(10,000),  is  the  capital  of  Little  Tibet. 


TURKESTAN. 
Turkestan  consists  of  a  number  of  states  (Khiva,  Bokhara, 
etc.)  independent,  or  almost  independent,  of  each  other.  It 
extends  from  Afghanistan  to  Thian  Shan,  from  the  sea  of 
Aral  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains  on  the 
S.E.  It  is  drained  by  the  Amoo*  or  Sihoon  (ancient  Oxus), 
which  flows,  by  many  branches,  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  after 
passing  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Fruits  of  great  excellence  are 
produced,  including  apples,  grapes,  melons,  etc.  Gold  and 
precious  stones  are  found  in  small  quantities.  Manufactures 
of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  with  shagreen  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  are  carried  on.  In  the  S.  several 
hordes  of  Turkomans  wander  about,  and  acknowledge  little 
authority  beyond  that  of  their  chiefs.  Grain,  precious 
stones,  horses,  and  other  animals,  constitute  the  chief  wealth. 

Bokliara  (75,000)  is  a  splendid  city,  the  capitaljof  the  Khanate  of 
the  same  name.  The  numbers  of  trees  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  forest.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  Mahometan 
learning,  has  300  or  400  mosques,  and  above  100  schools.  It  is  also 
an  important  seat  of  trade,  frequented  by  many  eastern  merchants. 
Samarcaiid  (10,000),  once  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tamerlane, 
is  now  of  little  importance,  though  situated  in  a  delightful  valley  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens.  It  has  great  caravan  trade;  and  con- 
tains Tamerlane*s  tomb,  which  is  much  venerated  by  Asiatics.  BaUdi 
(8,000)  is  a  very  ancient  city,  once  possessing  great  trade,  but  now 
much  reduced.  Khokan  (90,000),  a  wealthy  place,  is  the  capital  of  a 
state  of  the  same  name.   Tashkend  (30,000)  has  manufactures  of  silk, 

•  This,  river  which,  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  Central  Asia,  is  navigable  for 
700  miles ;  and  Khtmdush  on  its  hanks  is  only  about  300  miles  from  Peshawar.  It 
rise«  in  the  /'amir  steppe,  in  lake  Sisi-kul,  15,CO0  feet  above  sea-lereL 
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cotton,  and  gunpowder.  KlilTa  (100,000),  also  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  has  extensive  caravan  trade  with  Russia.  It 
is  the  greatest  slave  market  in  the  East ;  and  was  taken  by  Russia, 
1873,  and  slavery  abolished  in  the  Khanate.  The  towns  of  Kungrad 
and  Schurahan  are  held  by  Russia.  Khojend  (30,000)  is  a  flourish- 
ing town  OD  the  Jaxartes. 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

Asiatic  Russia  includes  Siberia,  Trans-Gaucasia,  a  portion 
of  Manchuria,  and  the  recently  conquered  provinces  of 
Dzoungaria  and  Kuldja. 

Siberia  slopes  gradually  from  the  Altai  mountains  to 
the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  a  cold  inhospitable  region,  frozen 
in  winter  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  in  the 
hottest  summer  only  thawed  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  It 
is  much  colder  than  places  in  the  same  latitude  in  North 
America,  for  reasons  already  explained. 


Districts. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals, 

1  Siberia  - 

2  Caucasia 

3  Dzoungaria  • 

4  Kuldja  - 

5,205,079 

170.798 

70,000 

20,000 

4,625,000 

4,257,704 

2,000,000 

700,000 

Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk. 
Stavropol  and  Tiflis. 
Tchugutchak. 
Kuldja  on  the  Tli. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.,  the  capital  of  the 
former  being  Omsk,  and  the  latter  Irkutsk.  In  the  W. 
extensive  forests  cover  the  contral  and  N.W.  districts ;  but 

• 

on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  and  sea  of  Aral  are  vast 

steppes,  similar  to  those  in  European  Eussia.    Some  of  the 

valleys  produce  abundance  of  fruits.     A  race  of  small 

stature  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  called 

Samoiedes,  very  ignorant  and  degraded  hunters  and  fishers ; 

and  the  steppes  are  inhabited  by  Kirghis,  a  Turkish  tribe, 

nomadic  in  their  habits. 

Omsk  (11,000),  on  the  Irtish,  has  trade  in  furs,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Tobolak  (20,000),  on  the  Irtish,  is  a  great  centre  of  commerce.  Tomdc 

(10,000)  has  a  military  school,  and  trade  in  minerals.    Barnaul  is 
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much  engaged  in  smelting  the  minerals  of  the  Altai  monntains.  Eras- 
nolarak  (7,000)  has  tanneries  and  trade  in  furs.  KoxTYan  has  jasper 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  BeresoY,  on  the  Obi,  is  the  abode  of 
many  illustrious  Eussian  political  exiles.  Ekaterinburg  (15,000)  is 
in  the  European  government  of  Perm,  and  is  much  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry  of  the  Urals.  Tinmen  (10,000)  is  on  the  great  road 
to  Tobolsk.  Gurley,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river,  has  a  spacious 
harbour,  with  increasing  trade. 

Eastern  Siberia  contains  all  the  vast  region  E.  of  an  irre- 
gular line  drawn  from  about  96°  E.  longitude  on  the  S.,  to 
113  on  the  Arctic  ocean ;  but  bending  eastwards  on  the  60th 
parallel  to  105°  E.  longitude.  It  contains  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka,  the  island  Saghalien,*^  and  a  coast  district  E. 
of  Manchuria,  extending  to  D'Anville  Gulf  on  the  sea  of 
Japan.  It  contains  many  mountain  chains,  several  lakes, 
forests,  and  large  rivers.    Its  chief  wealth  consists  in  its  furs. 

Irkutsk  (20,000)  is  a  good  town  on  the  river  Angara,  not  far  fro  m 
L.  Baikal,  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  and  containing  several  fine  public 
buildings. 

Klatcha  (3,000),  on  the  Chinese  border,  is  a  place  for  the  merchants 
to  exchange  goods.  Nertchinsk  is  in  the  midst  of  quicksilver  and 
lead  mines.  Okhotsk  (2,000)  is  a  small  port  on  the  sea  of  the  same 
name.  Yakutsk  (3,000),  on  the  Lena,  in  the  midst  of  marshes  and 
forests,  has  important  trade  in  ivory  and  furs.  FetropaulOYSki  (1000), 
the  capital  of  Eamtschatka,  is  a  small  port,  with  trade  in  furs,  etc. — 
bombarded  by  the  allies  in  1854. 

Caucasia  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Cis-Caucasia, 
N.  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  properly  included  in 
Europe,  and  Tran&'Cavmsia,  S.  of  that  range.  Two  roads 
cross  the  mountains,  one  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
the  other  crossing  the  Caucasus  in  the  centre.  A  great 
number  of  tribes  live  in  this  region,  many  of  which  are 
brave,  intelligent,  and  beautiful  in  person.  The  country  on 
the  N.  side  rises  gradually  from  the  steppes,  while  on  the 
S.  an  elevated  region  connects  the  mountain  with  the  Arme- 
nian highlands.     The  inhabitants  live  in  small  villages  on 

*  By  a  treaty  with  Japan  this  isle  was  to  be  joint-  property ;  but  lately  Rnssia  has 
grasped  almost  the  whole  of  it. 
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the  hills.  The  chief  rivers  in  the  S.  are  the  Kwr  and  the 
Aras,  its  most  important  tributary.  On  the  N.  the  Terek 
and  the  Kuma  flow  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kuban  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

Stavropol,  the  capital  of  Cis-Caucasla,  has  manufactures  of  soap 
and  leather. 

Tiflls  (40,000),  on  the  Kur,  is  the  capital  of  Q^orgia.  It  is  the  most 
important  town  in  Trans- Caucasia.  It  is  an  active  town,  with  trade 
in  fruits,  and  has  many  manufactures.*  Baku  (5,000)  is  one  of  the 
chief  ports  on  the  Caspian.  Erlvan  (12,000),  is  the  capital  of  Russian 
Armenia,  and  produces  good  wine.  Derbend  (10,000),  has  trade  in 
silk. 

Dzoungaria,  situated  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Thian- 
Shan  mountains,  belonged  to  China  till  1864,  when  the 
Mongols  t  achieved  independence.  The  Russians  crossed 
the  border  river,  Borochudsir,  in  May,  1871 ;  and,  after 
several  engagements,  entered  Xuldja.  This  is  a  mountainous 
regioD,  with  "  fertile  valleys  skirting  the  wild  declivity  of 
the  hills.'*  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Ireland :  population 
two  millions,  of  whom  three-quarters  of  a  million  are  natives, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  Chinese  settlers.  The  minerals 
are  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  cattle  and  horses  are 
numerous,  and  corn  and  fruit  can  be  raised. 

The  towns,  in  addition  to  the  capital,  are  Barkol  and  Ulmmtal, 
both  small  and  unimportant. 

Kuldja,  a  district,  on  the  Thianshan  hills,  is  rich  in 

minerals  and  vegetables.    It  has  been  conquered  by  Eussia, 

very  recently.     It  formerly  belonged  to  China ;  and  with 

Dzoungaria  was  known  as  Thian  Shan-pe-loo. 

Kuldja  or  Guldcha  Is  in  the  W.  on  the  river  Ili,  a  Uttle  N.  of  the 
Nan  Shan  hills. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  PROVINCS. 

All  the  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amoa<Daria, 
formerly  belonging  to  Khiva,  and  the  delta  of  the  river,  is 

*  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Poti,  its  port 
t  A  Tartar  tribe  of  llataometan  faith. 
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now  a  Russian  province.  Igdy  is  now  a  Russian  military 
station.  A  new  town,  Alexander  Petmvsk,  is  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  .the  road  from  Khiva  to  Bokhara. 

Mountaiiis. — The  Ural  and  Altai  ranges  have  been  described.  In 
the  extreme  E.  there  are  many  mountain  chains  of  considerable 
length,  snch  as  the  Tablonoi^  Stanovoi,  etc. 

Rivers. — The  Ohi,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Tomsk,  is  joined  by  the 
Irtish^  which  passes  Omsk  and  Tobolsk  ;  and  the  united  stream  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Obi  after  passing  Berezov  in  its  course.  The  Yenisei  rises 
in  Mongolia,  passes  Yeniseisk,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  this  name.  On 
one  of  its  tributaries— the  Angara — is  the  town  Irkutsk,  near  Lake 
Baikal.  The  Lena  rises  near  this  lake,  receives  many  tributaries,  and 
passing  Yakutsk  and  Bulun,  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths.  The 
Anadyr  flows  into  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  near  Behring's  Straits. 

Lakes. — Baikal,  bordered  on  the  W.  by  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  is  long  and  narrow,  has  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  is 
1,280  feet  above  sea-level.  Balhash  is  about  two- thirds  as  large,  and 
receives  the  river  Hi.  The  Sea  of  Aral  and  Caspian  Sea  are  still 
further  west.  There  are  above  thirty  Kussian  vessels  on  the  Caspian, 
and  six  or  sev^n  on  the  Sea  of  Aral. 


JAPAN. 


The  empire  of  Japan  consists  wholly  of  islands  (the  largest 
being  Niphon^  Yesso,  Sikok,  and  Kivrsiu)  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  the  E.  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  general  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  and  there  are  some  active  volcanoes; 
the  highest  peak, Fusiyama{\^fiOO  feet),  is  in  the  island  of 
Niphon.  These  islands  are  rich  in  minerals,  especially- 
copper,  which  is  much  used,  as  in  China,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  utensils,  and  is  exported  to  England  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Coal  is  also  an  important  mineral. 
Next  to  literary  pursuits,  agriculture  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  No  spot  of  ground  is  left  untilled ;  and  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Rice  is 
the  principal  crop  cultivated ;  but  ginger,  cotton,  pepper, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  tea  also  rank  among  the  productions. 
The  Japanese,  the  most  jealous  people  in  the   world   of 
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foreigners,  excel  in  varioos  industries,  as  the  manufacture 
of  silks,  cottons,  porcelain,  and  japanned  ware.  Only  in 
the  island  of  Yesso,  where  the  inhabitants  maintain  them- 
selves  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  is  there  an  inferior 
civilization.  The  government  of  Japan  is  despotic,  and, 
like  China,  exceedingly  jealous  of  European  intercourse. 
Its  climate  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  S.  coast  of 
England,  and  Japanese  plants  flourish  here  in  the  open  air. 
However,  there  are  frequent  and  dense  fogs,  often  followed 
by  severe  hurricanes,  which  threaten  the  houses,  although 
they  are  only  of  one  story.  A  new  system  of  coinage  has 
been  lately  introduced,  and  the  introduction  of  the  English 
language  is  now  much  encouraged.  The  Kurile  and  Loo- 
choo  Isles  also  belong  to  Japan. 

Till  1858  only  one  port,  Nagasaki  (53,000),  in  Kiusiu,  was  open  to 
general  foreign  trade ;  but  by  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1858  at  Jeddo, 
two  additional  ports,  Kanagawa^  in  Niphon,  and  Hakodadi  (6,000),  in 
YcBBO,  were  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  another,  Niegata^  in 
Niphon,  was  added  in  1860. 

Yokoliama,  opened  to  trade  in  1859,  is  the  chief  seat  of  foreign 
commerce.  Though  built  on  swampy  ground  it  has  good  stpeets  and 
squares.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  in  English  and  one  in 
French.  The  people  are  clean  and  tidy.  Yedo  leddo,  orTo-Kei,  on  the 
river  0-o-Gawa,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  occupies  an  area  of 
36  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  citadel  sunronnded  by  a  moat,  the 
part  outside  the  citadel,  and  the  suburbs.  The  houses  never  exceed 
two  storys  in  height.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  or 
Mikado ;  and  here  he  holds  his  court.  Matsmai  (50,000)  is  a  very 
commercial  place. 


AFRICA. 

Africa  is  the  least  known  and  least  civilized  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  is  5,050  miles  long  from  Cape  Ras-el 
Kerun  to  Gape  Agulhas,  and  4,600  broad,  from  Gape  Verd 
on  the  W.  to  Cape  Guardafui  on  the  E, 

It  lies  between  Sr  40'  N.  lat.  and  34"  39"  S. ;  and  between  the 
meridians  IT  28^  W.  and  5V  20'  E.  longitude.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  180  millions. 
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The  following  are  the  usual  divisions  of  Africa :  I. 
Northern  Africa,  or  the  Barbary  States.  II.  North  Eastern 
Africa,  or  Region  of  the  Nile.  III.  The  Sahara,  or  Great 
Desert.  IV.  Western  Africa,  including  Senegambia.  V. 
Eastern  Africa.  VI.  Southern  Africa.  VII,  African 
Islands. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  AFRICA. 


Square  miles. 

Population. 

Capital. 

.     NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

1  Morocco, 

303,100 

8,500,000 

Morocco. 

2  Algeria, 

258,305 

3,000,000 

Algiers. 

3  Tunis, 

43,201 

950,000 

Tunis. 

4  Tripoli, 

344,401 

760,000 

Tripoli  and 
Mourzuk. 

NORTH-EASTERN  AFRICA 

Nile  Region. 

1  Egypt,                              1 

2  Nubia,                     -         i 

659,073 

7,360,000 

(Cairo. 
(Khartum. 

3  Abyssinia,  - 

97,000 

4,500,000 

Gondar. 

SAHARA. 

2,200,000 

160,000 

Agades,  etc 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

1  Senegambia, 

97,000 

1,650,000 

Bathurst. 

2  Nigrltla, 

1,600,000 

60,000,000 

Timbuctoo. 

3  Upper  Guinea, 

397,000 

16,000,000 

Cape  Coast 
Castle. 

4  Lower  Guinea, 

368,000 

14,000,000 

Loango. 

EASTERN  AFRICA. 

300, 000 

16,000,000 

Zanzibar. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA, 

2,100,000 

17,000,000 

Cape  Town. 

ISIJINDS,    - 

250,000 

5,700,000 

Antananariyo 

In  addition,  there  is  an  extent  of  unexplored  country,  with  an 
approximate  area  of  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions.  Indeed  many  of  the  statistics  above  are  mere 
approximations. 

Bays,  etc. — On  the  N.  the  gulf  of  Sidra  in  Tripoli, 
Cabes  and  Tunis  in  Tunis.     On  the  W.  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
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in  the  interior  of  which  are  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biarffa; 
in  the  S.  are  the  bays  of  St.  Helena^  Saldanha,  False,  and 
Algoa;  on  the  E.  Mozambique  channel  and  the  Eed  Sea. 

Islands. — The  Madeira^  Canary,  Azore,  and  Cape  Verd 
groups  on  the  W. ;  Fernando  Po,  Prince's,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Annobon,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea ;  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the 
Amirante,  and  Seychelle  Isles.  Madagascar  and  jSocotra  on 
iheE. 

Mountains. — Atlas,  in  the  N. W.;  Kong,  in  the  W.;  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  Lupata,  in  Zambezia ;  the  Draken- 
berge,  in  Natal ;  and  Complida^  in  Loango. 

Lakes. — Lake  Tchad,  S.  of  Fezzan,  near  Bornu ;  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  Victoria  Nianza,  under  the  equator;  Tan- 
ganyika, or  Albert  Nyanza  (2,800  ft.  above  sea  level); 
Moero,  and  Bangweolo,  further  S. ;  Nyassa,  and  Shirwa,  near 
Mozambique. 

Capes.— On  the  N.,  Bon;  on  the  E.,  Ouardafui,  Delgado,  Amber, 
and  St.  Mary  (in  Madagascar),  CorrierUes.  On  the  W.,  Blanco^ 
Bojador,  Verde,  Palmaa,  Nun,  Three  Points,  Lopez^  Negro,  Frio. 
On  the  S.,  Good  Hope  and  AgvXhas. 

The  Nile,  the  chief  river,  is  supposed  to  rise  in  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  where  it  runs  N.W.  into  L.  Albei-t  Nyanza,  whence  it  runs 
N.,  and  on  its  coarse  receives  many  streams.  Under  the  name  YHiite 
Nile  it  proceeds  to  Khartum,  where  it  receives  the  Blue  Nile,  an 
eastern  tributary.  Still  further  N.  it  receives  the  Atbara,  which  is 
itself  formed  of  many  streams  from  the  Abyssinia  highlands,  whence 
it  flows  a  sluggish  stream.  About  110  miles  from  the  sea  it  divides 
into  many  streams,  and  forms  the  Delta.  It  has  been  known  histori- 
cally to  tiie  civilized  world  from  the  earliest  times,  annually  overflows 
its  banks,  the  result  of  heavy  tropical  rains,  and  inundates  the  snr- 
roundiug  country.  Disastrous  effects  often  result  from  the  rise  of  the 
river  being  greater  or  less  than  what  is  usuaL  In  the  one  case  whole 
villages  are  swept  away,  and  many  lives  lost.  In  the  other  a  scarcity 
of  water  to  fertilize  the  soil  and  fill  the  canals  cut  for  its  retention 
and  preservation  ensues.  The  waters  of  the  canals  are  used  when  the 
inundation  subsides  to  renew  the  drooping  vegetation.  The  valley  of 
the  Nile  consists  of  a  fertile  strip,  varying  in  breadth  from  lees  than 
one  mile  to  twelve  miles.     The  cataracts  greatly  interrupt  the  transit 
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of  goods.    On  this  noble  river  are  many  reminieoenoes  of  E^ptian 
greatness — remains  which,  even  in  this  refined  nineteenth  century, 
are  viewed  as  the  works  of  a  people  gifted  with  a  high  order  of  genins 
and  of  art — works  which,  if  evek*  equalled,  have  not  been  excelled  in 
either  conception  or  execution  since  the  time  of  their  construction. 
Amongst  these  we  may  mention  the  pyramids,  sphynxes,  obelisks, 
and  ruins  of  many  beautiful  temples  and  other  buildings.    The  Nile 
abounds  with  crocodiles  (most  numerous  in  Nubia),  hippopotami,  and 
other  large  animals,  and  its  banks  are  covered  With  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, while  the  valleys  are  yellow  with  waving  grain.    Rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  are  cultivated,  and  quickly  arrive  at  maturity,  in- 
fluenced by  the  action  of  the  tropical  heat  on  a  humid  BoiL    Padrticu- 
iarly  in  its  upper  course,  the  scenery  is  of  picturesque  beauty.    On 
its  banks  are  Alexandria,  Rosetta,*  and  Damietta  (on  the  Mediterra- 
nean);  Cairo,  Ghizeh,  Memphis,  Minieh,  Siout,  Eeneh,  Gheneh, 
Thebes,  Esneh,  Assouan,  Derr,  New  (and  Old)  Dongola,  Berber,  Meroe, 
and  Elhartum. 

The  2ambezl,  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Leamhie, 
flows  some  distance  S.E.,  and  below  the  Victoria  Falls  turns  N.E., 
and  then  E.  past  Tette,  where  it  again  turns  S.K,  and,  100  miles  from 
the  sea,  receives  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa.  It  forms  a  delta  about 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Falls,  which  are  about  midway  in  its 
course,  are  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  the  most  wonderful  sight 
he  ever  witnessed  in  Africa. 

The  Senegal  drains  nearly  half  of  Senegambia.  It  is  formed  of 
several  streams  from  the  heights,  and  after  passing  into  the  plain, 
divides  into  two  separate  streams  for  about  100  miles,  when  they 
re-unite.  It  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  1,800  miles  ;  and  the  tide  ascends  the  river  about  180  miles. 

The  Gambia  is  a  more  navigable  river  than  the  SenegaL  One-half 
its  course  is  through  the  mountain  region.  Its  mouth  is  four  miles 
wide,  and  for  about  120  miles  up  the  river  the  ground  is  level  At 
its  mouth  is  Bathurst,  and  up  the  river  Pisania. 

The  Niger,  first  explored  by  Mungo  Park  (1796),  rises  in  the  Kong 
mountains.  Above  Timbuctoo  it  is  by  the  natives  called  Joliba,  and 
below  it  Quorra.  On  its  banks  several  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual hostility  to  ^ach  other.  It  has  a  rather  winding  course,  and 
enters  the  gulf  of  Guinea  by  several  mouths. 

The  Zaire  or  Congo,  still  unexplored  in  its  upper  course,  is  the 
largest  African  river  S.  of  the  equator  ;  drains  400,000  square  miles, 
is  10  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  more  than  200  fathopis  deep. 

The  river  LnaJaba  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Congo,  by 
others  to  empty  itself  into  L,  Tanganyika. 

20 
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The  Oraoft  xlver  tIms  10.000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  Moni  omx 
Sources,  fonni  the  N.  boundary  of  Cape  Colony.  The  €freat  Fuh 
river  and  the  VacU  are  ita  most  important  tributaries 
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THE  BABBART  STATES. 

Of  the  four  Barbary  States,  Morocco  and  Tripoli  are  in- 
dependent ;  Algeria  is  subject  to  France,  and  Tunis  to  Egypt 

Morocco  extends  from  a  little  S.  of  Cape  Nun  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  river  Mullavia.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Atlas  range,  which  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  Draa,  Tensift,  and  the  Sebu; 
the  Mullavia  has  a  course  of  above  400  miles.  The  climate 
ou  the  N.W.  is  temperate,  being  moderated  by  the  Atlantic 
breezes  and  sheltered  from  the  desert-heated  winds ;  but  in 
the  S.E.  rain  is  unknown ;  here  the  heat  is  intense.  This 
country  produces  wheat,  maize,  dates,  cotton,  fruits,  and 
hemp.  Copper  is  found  at  Teseleght,  and  some  gold,  silver, 
iron,  and  lead,  in  other  places.  The  chief  manufactures 
consist  of  fine  silks,  and  leather  of  various  colours— yellow, 
green,  and  red.  Wild  animals  are  numerous ;  lions,  pan- 
thers, hy»nas,  wild  boars,  wild  deer,  and  ostriches  are  found 
in  the  S.E.  The  people  are  Moors  (most  numerous),  Ber- 
bers, Arabs,  and  Jews,  with  considerable  intermixture- 
many  being  completely  savage.  There  are  four  territories— 
Fez,  Maroccoy  JSuse,  TafileL 

Moroooo  (60,000)  stands  in  the  S.W.  near  a  fertile  plain.  It  la 
badly  built,  has  narrow  streets,  but  many  good  mosques,  and  some 
leather  factories.  Fe«  (70,000)  has  trade  in  sUk,  leather,  and  cocbineaL 
Meqnlnei  (50,000)  has  a  royal  resideuce.  Mogador  (10,000)  is  a  port 
ODtiie  Atlantic.  Rabat  has  an  imperial  dockyard.  Tangier  (8,000) 
which  came  into  possession  of  England  in  1662,  and  was  held  tiU 
1684,  is  on  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Ceuta 
C7,000),  directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  with  a  few  settiementa  near, 
bdonga  to  Spain,  and  ia  used  as  a  place  of  poUtical  exile.    T^ftaaa 
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p8,000)  is  in  the  midst  of  large  orange  grovee  and  vineyarda^  and  ex- 
ports gums,  sugar,  and  coffee.  # 

Algeria,  E.  of  Morocco,  is  divided  by  the  French,  to 
whom  it  has  belonged  since  1830,  into  three  departments — 
AlgwrSy  Oran,  and  ConstAntine  ;  though  naturally  divided  into 
the  narrow  and  fertile  plain  near  the  Mediterranean,  the 
hilly  plateau  formed  by  continuations  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, and  the  district  more^S.  bordering  on  the  desert,  called 
AlrKohlah,  This  country  is  rich  in  minerals — rock-salt, 
copper,  lead,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  increasing. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs. 

Algiers  (60,000),  the  capital  of  the  country  and  its  military  head- 
quarters, has  active  trade,  and  steam  communication  with  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  Oran,  and  Bona.  It  was  notorious  for  piratical  depredations ; 
and  was  bombarded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  1816,  and  taken  by  the  French, 
1827.  At  present  it  is  in  good  repute  as  a  resort  of  invalids,  *  *  having 
inspiriting  air  and  fine  scenery."  BUdali  ^,9,000),  in  the  S.  W.,  has 
iron  mines,  trade  in  grain  and  essences,  and  is  connected  with  the 
capital  by  rail.  Medeah  (3,000),  and  Mlllanah  (2,000),  have  trade  in 
wines  and  cereals.  Constantine  (26,000),  capital  of  the  department,  is 
strongly  bviilt,  and  has  trade  with  the  interior.  Bona  (12,000),  with 
active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  oil,  tobacco,  etc. ;  has  iron  mines  near. 
FhinpevlUe  (9,000),  a  port,  has  vast  forests  and  marble  quarries 
near  it.  Oraa  (30,000),  a  fortified  port,  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. Masoara  (7,000)  has  trade  in  olive-oil,  wines,  and  woollens. 
MoBtaganem  (6,000),  near  the  coast,  has  trade  in  silk,  cotton,  wine, 
and  tobacco.  Tlemcen  (13,000)  has  lead  and  quicksilver  mines,  trade 
n  oil,  etc. 

Tunis  lies  E.  of  Algeria,  the  Mediterranean  washing  it 

a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  The  shore  in  the  bay  of  Tunis 
is  low  and  swampy,  but  rocky  on  the  N.  The  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Cabes  are  also  low.  In  the  N.  W.  it  is  mountainous, 
containing  the  Frigean  and  Mogody  mountains,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  with  fertile  slopes. 

Though  sericulture  is  backward,  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
oUves  are  raised  ;  dairy  farming  and  sheep  rearing  are  important  in- 
dustries. In  the  W.  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  lions,  panthers, 
lynxes,  and  wild  boars  are  numerous.  In  the  S.  is  the  large  salt  lake, 
Al  SU)hah,  mostly  dry  in  summer,  but  seventy  miles  long  in  winter. 
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The  cBmate  is  dry  and  Iftalihf  ol,  being  greatly  moderated  by  the  sem 
breezes.    Flies  and  sotfrpions  are  very  troublesome  to  foreigners. 

TuniB  (160,000)  is  a  large  commercial  dty,  situated  on  the  L,  of 
Tunis,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  not  far 
from  the  rains  of  Carthage.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and 
poorly  paved.  The  palace  of  the  Bey  is  a  splendid  residence,  richly 
furnished.  In  its  harbour,  a  few  miles  distant,  active  trade  is  carried 
on.  It  exports  olive  oil,  wool,  sponges,  fish,  grain,  with  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  brought  from  Timbuctoo  by  caravans.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  leather  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  Ooletta  is 
its  port  Xairiran  (50,000),  in  a  fine  plain,  contains  many  remains 
of  its  ancient  greatness.  It  has  the  largest  mosque  in  Africa,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  African  Saracens  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  EafT  on  the  W.  frontier,  is  a  strong  fortress.  Cabea 
(30,000)  has  an  active  export  trade  in  dates.  Susa  (8,000),  and  Btserta 
(6,000)  are  small  seaports.  Uonaftlr  (10,000)  has  some  manufactures 
of  woollen  fabrics. 

Tripoli,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneau  (with  the 

gulf  of  Sidra  in  the  centre),  from  IP  to  25^  K  longitudoi 

borders  on  the  desert  in  almost  every  other  direction.    The 

Ghanan  momitains  cross  the  country  about  20  miles  from 

the  sea,  and  the  Svdah  about  ^0  miles  further  S.,  among 

both  of  which  com  and  fruits  are  largely  grown.  A  marshy 

100  miles  long,  borders  the  W,  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra^ 

and  a  sterile  tract  is  at  its  southern  shore. 

Fenan  is  a  dependency  of  Tripoli,  and  extends  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  Sahara.  Barca*  in  tiie  E.,  trith  a  surface  consiBting 
of  a  table-land,  is  also  a  dependency.  No  rivers  are  found  in 
Tripoli  The  rains  are  abundant  from  November  to  March.  Crops 
of  grain  are  raised  on  the  tops  of  the  plateaux,  and  vines,  olives,  figs» 
etc.,  on  their  sides.   The  Bedouin  Arabs  are  the  principal  population. 

IMpoll  (20,000)  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory.  It  is  defended  by 
a  castle,  and  mostly  consists  of  narrow  streets.  Trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Jews.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  active  in 
ostrich  feathers,  gold  diifit,  ivory,  etc. 

Btonnuk  (4,000),  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is  the  greatest  centre  of 
caravan  trade  in  Africa,  and  also  of  the  slave  trade.  Dexnali  (5,000), 
in  Barca,  is  a  small  port.  Benghazi  (5,000)  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Barca.  OUadameB  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara, 
which  has  trade  with  the  interior. 
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SAHARA. 

Sahara^  or  the  Great  Desert,  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  embraces  a  sandy  surface, 
interspersed  with  green  patches  called  oases,  consisting  of 
table  lands,  mostly  without  vegetation  and  without  water. 
The  chief  food  of  the  few  people  found  here  consists  of  dates. 
The  inhabitants  are  much  addicted  to  plunder  ;  and 
travellers  go  in  companies,  called  caramns^  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. Numerous  elevations  rise  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet. 
The  heat  by  day  is  oppressive,  and  the  cold  by  night  is  often 
intense.  The  rain  falls  in  torrents;  but  in  sonie  places 
there  is  no  rain  for  years.  The  Simoom  is  a  veiy  pestilential 
wind  which  prevails  in  the  desert,  but  only  continues  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  at  a  time. 

From  Morocco  to  Timbactoo  there  is  a  caravan  route,  tiie  place  of 
rendezvous  being  Tatta,  Another  route  is  from  Mourzuk  to  Aghadas, 
whence  it  proceeds  to  BomoUi  beyond  Lake  Tchad,  and  to  variojis 
other  places. 


EGYPT. 

Egypt  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nubia,  about 
600  miles,  and  lies  between  the  Libyan  desert,  on  the  W., 
and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  E.  The  only  arable  land  in  Egypt 
is  the  Delta,  and  VaUey  of  the  Nile ;  the  former  is  an 
alluvial  tract  of  a  triangular  shape  (Greek  A),  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  river ;  and  the  latter,  with  an  average 
width  of  six  miles,  running  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
(near  Cairo)  to  the  Nubian  frontier,  being  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  rocky  hills.  These  districts  are  irrigated  and  en- 
riched by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

Egypt  is  governed  by  a  hereditaiy  Pasha,  now  called  a  Kh^ve, 
who  is  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte.    The  Suez  canal  extendfi 
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from  Port  SM  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  Delta  prodapes 
alrandanoe  of  rice,  and  other  places  prodnoe  wheat  and  barley. 
Cotton  and  sagar,  with  fruits,  are  also  important  products.  Lower 
Egypt  extends  from  Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean ;  Middle  Egypt  from 
Cairo  to  Manfalont ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  or  Said,  thence  to  the  borders 
of  Nubia. 

T0WH8. 

Cairo  (260,000),  called  '*  Grand  Cairo,"  is  situated  on  the  Nile  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  streets  are  narrow  aod  crooked,  but  kept 
pretty  clean.  There  is  an  Italian  Opera,  a  French  theatre,  and  some 
eafis.  The  houses  are  roomy  and  well  built  Eain  is  seldom  seen, 
but  the  dews  are  heavy.  Hie  mosques  number  nearly  400.  The 
conmierce  is  extensive,  and  caravans  proceed  to  Sennaar  and  Monr- 
zuk ;  specimens  of  all  the  negro  tribes  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  slave 
market    Bonlak  is  an  important  suburb. 

Alexandria  (90,000)  is  divided  into  the  Turkish  and  Frank  quarters, 
the  one  ill  built  and  dirty,  the  other  well  built  and  well  paved.  It 
is  a  great  commercial  mart,  and  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal 
48  miles  long.  This  is  the  chief  statiou  of  the  Kh^ve*s  fleet,  and  the 
seat  of  commerce  with  Europe.  Near  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.&  332.  Here,  in 
1801,  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  (who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action) 
defeated  the  French  ;  and  five  monthslater  the  French  garrison  yielded 
to  General  Hutchinson.  The  steamers  from  Brindisi  ply  to  this  |>ort^ 
whence  the  mails  are  carried  by  rail  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  Suez.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Euclid.  Rosetta  (4,000),  45  m.  N.E.,  is  a  small 
port,  which  was  taken  by  the  French,  1798,  and  near  it  is  Aboukir  bay, 
where  Nelson  defeated  the  French  fleet.  Damietta,  on  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  between  the  Nile  and  L.  Menzaleh,  was  once  an  important 
place.  Sues  (8,000)  is  becoming  more  important  since  the  opening  of 
the  canal.  Matrieh  is  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  sun. 
Here,  in  1800,  the  French  defeated  the  Turks.  Ohlseh  is  three  miles 
above  Cairo  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  eggs  are  hatched 
in  ovens  by  artificial  heat ;  and  near  is  the  finest  of  the  pyramids, 
rising  460  feet  in  elevation,  as  well  as  the  largest  sphynx,  a  colossal 
figure,  **  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man,  and  the  body  of  a 
lion,''  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone.  Slwah  is  in  an  oasis  on  the  way 
to  Fezzan.  Slout  (20,000),  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  was,  nntil 
lately,  a  great  slave  market  It  has  manufactures  of  pipe-bowla 
Olrgeh  (6,000)  has  a  cotton  factory.  Assooan  is  on  the  borders  of 
Nubia,  and  has  trade  in  dates,  senna,  charcoal,  etc.  KeiuMb  or 
OhMineli  has  extensive  trade  with  Arabia  and  Central  Africa. 
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NUBIA  AND  KORDOPAN. 

These  countries  lie  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and 

consist  in  the  N.  of  deserts  and  rocks,  bat  in  the  S.  of  hills 

and  plains,  with  many  vast  forests.    The  climate,  though 

hot  and  dry,  is  very  healthy.  Bain  seldom  falls.   The  usual 

divisions  are  Lower  and  Upper  Nubia,  the  latter  including 

DongoU,  Meroe,  and  Senaar.  The  desert  district  of  Kordofan 

is  separated  from  Senaar  by  the  White  Nile,  which  unites 

with  the  Blue  Nile  near  Khartum.     These  countries  are 

subject  to  Egypt.     On  both  sides  of  the  Nile  the  surface  is 

fertile.    This  country  produces  senna,  sandal  wood,  ebony, 

sugar-candy,  myrrh,  etc. 

Kbartnm  or  Xluurtonin  (15,000),  on  the  White  Nile,  has  floarishing 
trade.  Senaar  (8,000)  has  considerable  manufactures  of  arms,  leather, 
sandals,  and  jewellery.  Derr  (3,000)  ia  surrounded  by  palm  groves, 
and  Tines,  from  which  much  grapes  are  produced.  New  Dongola 
(5,000)  is  an  important  trade  depdt,  and  has  an  indigo  factory.  Ber- 
iMX  (8,000)  is  a  slave  mart  fiOwndi  (9,000)  is  a  caravan  centre,  with 
active  trade. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  plateau  rising  from 
6,000  to  8,000  feet,  with  lowlands  towards  the  Bed  Sea, 
where  the  heat  is  very  intense.  On  the  highlands,  where 
the  temperature  is  agreeable,  rain  falls  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, with  little  intermission,  which  causes  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. Some  of  the  mountains  have  an  elevation  of  15,000 
feet.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  crops  consist  of  wheat  and  barley, 
with  beans,  onions,  and  potatoes.  Cotton  grows  in  the 
plains,  and  a  light  spongy  bread  made  from  taff*  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  black  sheep  are  carefully  tended  on  account  of  their  valuable 
wooL  The  towns  are  veiy  small,  and  the  government  unsettled. 
Dembea  is  a  very  large  lake,  450  miles  in  circumference,  in  an  exten- 
sive plateau  of  tiie  same  name.  The  Blue  Nile  passes  through  it.   The 

*  It  U  a  kind  of  pulse,  aad  g  rowA  ertrywhere,  unless  on  the  tops  of  the  plateaaz. 
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river  Athara,  subject  to  floods,  is  fonned  of  many  moniitain  streams. 
Tigr^,  in  the  N.,  Amhara,  in  the  centre,  and  S^jtoti,  in  the  S.,  are  the 
chief  divisions  of  Abyssinia.* 

Oondar  (7,000)  is  the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  the  residence  of  the 
patriarch ;  Antalo  of  Tigr6,  and  AnkcriNur  (4,000)  of  Shoa.  Magilala 
is  a  fortress  which  was  taken  by  our  troops  in  1868,  when  King  Theo- 
dore was  killed  and  the  European  captives  liberated.  Kassowab. 
(2,000),  though  the  chief  port  of  the  country,  belongs  to  the  Egyptians 
as  a  part  of  Nubia. 

Adal  is  a  narrow  district  along  the  Eed  Sea  (S.  of 
Massowab),  which  extends  above  300  miles,  and  produces 
gnms  of  great  variety.    Aussa  is  its  capital. 

French  Possessions. — Zoollali,  on  Annesley  Bay;  Edd  and  Ohochy 
with  the  small  isles  of  Dessei  and  Oudou 
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Senegambia  extends  from  the  Senegal,  its  northern 
boundary,  to  Yawry  bay,  reaching  about  300  miles  into  the 
interior.  It  has  a  great  number  of  forests  of  acacias,  which 
yield  the  gum  resin.  The  name,  though  once  applied  to 
the  country  between  the  two  rivers,  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
yet  has  now  the  more  extended  application  used  above.  It 
contains  also  the  rivers  JRio  Grande  and  Sierra  Leone.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  har- 
maUan,  a  very  dry  wind  from  the  desert,  is  often  trouble- 
some. 

Three  tribes  and  many  small  communities  of  negroes  inhabit  this 
region:  (1)  the  J  aloof a^  on  the  N.  coast,  a  very  low  stamp  of  the 
human  race ;  (2)  the  Foolahs^  a  gentle  race,  in  the  interior,  much 
more  advanced  in  civilization  ;  (3)  the  Mandingoes,  who  dwell  in  the 
S.  and  are  engaged  at  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

*  The  inhabitants,  who  go  to  bed  at  snnset,  and  rise  with  the  return  oif  day,  fast 
192  dayi^  in  the  year,  abstain  from  meats  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  keep 
Saturday  holy  as  well  as  Sunday.  The  dwellings  in  Abyssinia  are  built  of  mud  and 
stones,  are  one  story  high  and  thatched.  The  rulers  of  prorinces  receire  from 
landholders  one-fifth  of  the  produce  and  give  one-tentli  to  the  king.  Some  of  the 
peo]rie  are  handsome.  From  a  grain  called  gram  a  more  savoury  and  substantial 
meal  is  nlade  than  that  from  tafl.  Wine  is  made  from  honey,  femaented  with  a 
plant  called  geuha: 
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British  Possessions. — Our  settlements  are  four- 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leoue,  Lagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Bath- 
urst  (7,000),  on  the  isle  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  *^  Gambia  settlement.'* 
Sierra  Leone,  called  the  "  white  man's  grave,"  a  peninsula 
18  miles  long  and  1 2  broad,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  liberated 
slaves.  Free  Town,  its  capital,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eokelle,  or  Sierra  Leone  river.  This  colony  has  an  area  of 
465  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  40,000.  The 
exports  consist  of  palm  oU,  cocoa  nuts,  hides,  ginger,  and 
gums.  The  whole  of  the  Dutch  possessions  have  been 
ceded  (1872)  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain.  They  consist  of 
Elminay  separated  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  by  the  Sweet 
river,  and  other  settlements.  Lagos  (20,000),  an  important 
town,  was,  with  some  territory  around,  ceded  to  Britaiu  in 
1861.  It  exports  cotton,  palm  oil,  lead,  indigo,  and  cam- 
wood, brought  from  the  interior ;  and  a  bi-weekly  post  goes 
to  Rahba,  a,  town  on  the  Niger,  250  miles  distant 

Gold  Coast  has  settlements  destined,  as  well  as  Lagos,  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery.  Gold,  ivory,  and  gum  are  the 
chief  exports.    Of  the  population  320  are  Europeans. 

French  Settlements.— 8t.  Lonle  (12,000),  the  capital  of  the  French 
settlements,  ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  is  inhabited  mostly 
by  Negroes.  It  has  trade  in  gums.  Croree  (4^000)  is  a  small  fort 
near  Gape  Yerd,  on  an  isle  of  the  same  name. 

Fortngnese  Settlements. — These  consist  of  Blssao  (7,000),  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  slave  traffic,  built  on  an  island.  Jeba  is  a  less 
important  place. 

Guinea  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the 
former  between  the  Kong  mountains  and  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  the  latter  extending  from  the  equator  to  Cape  Negro. 
Upper  Guinea  includes  Liberia,  Ashantee,  Fantee,  Dahomey, 
with  many  other  states. 
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Ldberia  is  a  republic  of  free  negroes,  who  have  escaped 
from  the  United  States  and  other  places.  It  is  productive 
and  thriving.  This  country,  which  became  independent  in 
1847,  has  now  several  coasting  and  other  vessels  trading 
with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

Monrovia  (8,000),  the  capital,  lias  good  trade  in  rice,  indigo,  yams, 
and  other  fruit.     Bexley  is  the  only  other  town  worth  naming. 


Aflliantee  *  is  a  native  state,  lying  inland,  with  Coomassie  (40,000), 
an  open  town,  140  miles  from  the  coast,  for  its  capital.  Ashantee  is 
generally  hilly,  watered  by  the  river  Assinee  (the  boundary  between 
the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts)  and  the  Volta  (the  largest  river),  which 
is  400  miles  long ;  climate  near  the  coast  unhealthy.  There  are  two 
rainy  seasons  and  one  dry ;  forests  are  extensive  ;  sugar,  tobacco, 
maize,  yams,  rice,  dyes,  hardwoods  are  produced ;  reptiles,  birds, 
bees,  flies,  are  numerous.  Salaira,  on  the  upper  Volta,  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  country,  and  is  famed  for  its  horses. 

Fantee  is  divided  from  Ashantee  by  the  river  Prah,  a  small  stream 
nearly  dried  up  in  the  dry  season.  The  climate  is  most  deadly  to 
Europeans.    The  inhabitants  have  been  our  firm  allies. 

DalLomey,  further  east,  is  another  native  kingdom  of  great  power 
and  extent.  It  has  Abomey  (25,000)  as  its  capital,  in  which  the  people 
are  extremely  barbarous,  and  even  offer  human  sacrifices. 

Yarlba,  still  farther  east,  is  also  an  extensive  native  kingdom, 
about  which  very  little  is  accurately  known. 

Benin,  Warl,  Attah,  Qua,  and  Biafra  have  for  their  capitals,  Benin 
(5,000),  on  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  Wari,  Eboe,  Attah,  Old  Calabar, 
and  Biafra. 


*  The  first  engagement  with  these  people  was  in  1824,  when  Sir  C.  McCarthy  was 
defeated  and  slain.  Hiei  skull,  with  those  of  the  others  who  fell  with  him,  is  still 
at»Coomas8ie  as  a  trophy.  They  then  attacked  our  force,  hut  were  defeated  at 
Doodowah  in  1826.  ((Jn  this  occasion,  the  Fcmtees^  our  allies,  suffered  dreadfully), 
llieir  army,  which  has  been  most  successful  against  neighbouring  tribes,  may- 
amount  to  80,000,  or  even  100,000  men.  They,  for  standards,  use  umbrellas,  which 
are  large,  sometimes  costing  £200.  The  barrels  of  their  muskets  are  five  feet  long, 
and  they  have  a  knife  in  their  girdles.  The  king  has  a  good  revenue  from  the  gold 
mines.  They  have  a  fierce  look,  but  a  dignified  manner.  We  refused  the  king  of 
Ashantee  a  port  at  Elmina,  where  he  could  levy  taxes,  as  the  fcing  of  I>ahomey 
does  at  Whydah :  hence  the  preaeat  war. 
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Nigritia,  or  Soudan,  lies  S.  of  the  Sahara,  N.  of  Guinea, 
E.  of  Senegambia,  and  W.  of  Kordofan :  is,  generally 
speaking,  hilly  on  the  S.  and  W. ;  has  a  sterile  soil,  and  an 
extremely  hot  climate,  consisting  of  two  seasons — the  dry 
and  the  rainy.  This  district  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states  inhabited  by  negro  tribes.  It  produces  gold 
dust,  palm  oil,  fruits,  ivory,  gums,  &c. 

Tixnbuctoo  (20,000),  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahapi,  is  a  place  of 
great  importance  near  the  Niger,  being  a  caravan  rendezvous  for 
Morocco,  the  interior,  and  Senegambia.  It  is  under  a  chieftain,  and 
Cabra  is  its  port. 

Sego  (25,000),  about  370  miles  S.  W.,  stands  on  the  Joliba,  by  which 
it  has  active  trade.  Here  Mungo  Park  first  saw  the  Niger.  Jenneb 
(10,000),  with  extensive  trade,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Joliba. 
Here  the  shops  are  supplied  with  British  manufactured  goods. 
Bonssa,  on  an  island  in  the  Niger,  is  the  place  where  Mungo  Parkf 
was  murdered.  Yauri  is  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name. 
Kano  (30,000)  has  manufactures  of  silks,  and  dyeing  establishments. 
Backatoo  (50,000)  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Central 
Africa.  It  is  a  centre  of  considerable  trade.  Yola  has  trade  in  slaves 
and  ivory.  Eonka  (10,000),  near  2/.  Tchad,  is  the  capital  of  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Bomotu  Wara  is  a  large  town ;  and  Eobb^  is  a 
resort  of  caravans.  Angomou  (25,000),  on  L.  Tchad,  is  the  most 
commercial  place  in  Bomou. 

Lower  Guinea  comprises  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benguda.  It  is  inhabited  by  negroes,  who  are  in  a  back- 
ward state  of  civilization.  They  speak  various  languages, 
bearing  very  little  resemblance  to  each  other. 

Loango  (15,000),  on  a  good  bay,  has  considerable  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  San  Balvador  (20,000),  an  inland  town,  is  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  Congo,  who  claims  supremacy  over  several  districts. 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  government  of 
Western  Africa.  Bengnela  is  the  great  centre  of  Portuguese  trade. 
It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  slave  exports.  Angola  and  Bengutla 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  snbject  to  Portugal. 
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Eastern  Africa  may  be  considered  as  extending  from 
Natal  to  the  gulf  of  Aden.  Its  physical  aspect  consists  of 
maritime  plains,  uplands  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
depressions  in  the  interior.  A  large  part  of  this  district 
along  the  coast  from  Sofala  to  Mozambique,  belongs  to  the 
Portuguese,  whose  territory  has  lately  been  gradually 
diminishing.  The  coast  is  productive,  and  slavery  is  not 
increasing.  Sofala  is  a  coast  district  between  the  mpun* 
tains  of  Lupata  and  the  sea. 

Sofala  (3,000),  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  ha^ 
greatly  declined.  Sena,  is  ahout  250  miles  up  the  river  Zambesi, 
The  houses  are  smalL  Inliambane  (5,000)  has  trade  in  ivory  and  bees 
wax.    Tete  (4,000)  lu^s  coal  fields  and  iron-stone  in  the  vicinity. 

Mozambique  is  a  coast  district  lying  ^ong  the  shore 
of  the  channel  of  the  san^e  name. 

Mosamblque  (6,000)  stands  on  an  island  in  the  bay,  and  is  th« 
residence  of  the  Portuguese  governor.  It  has  trade  in  gold  dost. 
Qnimmaae,  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1866,  has  a  good  supply  of 
coal,  with  trade  in  gold  dust  and  slaves. 

ZanguebaTy  or  Zanzibar,  extends  along  the  coast 

from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  equator,  and  contains  the  isles  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  both  of  which  belong  to  Muscat.  Its 
coasts  are  arid  and  little  productive.  Unyoro  borders  on 
Z.  Albert  Nyanza. 

Zanzibar,  or  Shanganny  (10,000),  is  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
Muscat.  Helinda  is  now  almost  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  an  island. 
UJlJi  is  an  island  town  on  L,  Tanjanyika,  frequently  visited  by  Dr. 
Livingstone,  and  where  he  remained  some  time  with  the  Arabs. 
Here  he  was  met  by  Stanley.  Slagadoxo,  a  walled  town*  is  &  seat  of 
trade.  Berbe^^  further  N.,  on  the  gulf  of  Aden,  has  an  important 
fair.  Hnrmr,  in  the  Galla  country,  has  exports  of  coffee,  and  Zoyla 
is  its  port. 
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SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Soathem  Africa  consists  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Kaffraria, 
Orange  River  Free  State,  Trans-vaal  B^ntblic,  the  Country  of 
the  Hottentots,  and  much  unexplored  territory  more  north. 

British  Possessions.— Cape  Colony  extends  from 

the  Orange  river  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in- 
cludes British  Raffraria.  There  are  three  mountain  ranges ; 
themostinland,  known  as  £9101^  mountains,  being  the  highest. 
South  of  the  first  range  is  a  rich  maritime  district.  The 
coast-line  of  the  colony  is  1,200  miles  long.  The  actual  cape 
is  36  miles  long,  rugged  and  hilly,  culminating  in  Tahk 
mountain,  behind  Gape  Town.  Saldanha  Bay,*  on  the  W., 
is  an  excellent  harbour ;  Table  Bay  is  hardly  so  good.  North 
of  the  Snowy  mountains  the  surface  slopes  gradually  to  the 
Orange  river,  much  desert-like  land  intervening,  called 
Karroos.  The  wild  animals  include  the  giraffe,  zebra,  lions, 
buffaloes,  etc. 

British  Kaffiraria  lies  further  to  the  east.  Agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  for  which  this  country  is  admirably  suited, 
are  the  chief  industries.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the 
district  of  the  Vaal  river  has  recently  caused  a  great  immi- 
gration thither.  Wool,  wine,  brandy,  gold,  diamonds, 
copper,  and  hides  are  the  principal  exports. 

Cape  Town  (25,000),  on  Table  bay,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in 
1650.  The  streets  are  regularly  built,  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
running  parallel  to  each  other.  It  has  a  good  library,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  some  good  schools.    Its  trade  is  considerable. 

Simon's  Town  contains  the  government  arsenal.  SteUenbOBCh  (5,000), 
in  the  midst  of  villas  and  gardens,  is  a  Wesleyan  establishment.  Beau- 
fort, Georgetown,  Colesberg,  and  Cradock,  are  small  towns.  Graham's 
Town  (4,000),  about  600  miles  £.  from  Cape  Town,  is  well  built,  and 
has  improving  trade.  Port  EUzabeth  (5,000),  on  Algoa  bay,  has  also 
good  trade.    Constance  produces  wines  of  high  repute.     WlUlam's 

*  Hei-e  the  Brltisb  fleet  defeated  that  of  the  Dutch,  1795. 
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Tdwn,  on  the  BofiEalo  river,  la  the  capital  of  British  Eaffiraria.    East 
London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  its  port. 

Natal  was  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1407.*  It 
lies  on  the  S.E.  coast,  has  an  area  of  16,150  square  miles, 
a  seaboard  of  170  miles,  and  a  population  of  230,000.  It 
was  colonized  by  Dutch  Boers  about  1839.  In  1843  it  was 
declared  a  British  colony,  which,  in  1856,  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  Cape.  The  coast  district,  running  about  25 
miles  inland,  is  level.  The  only  good  harbour  is  Port 
Natal.  The  productions  are  wool,  sugar,  coffee,  arrowroot, 
ginger,  with  cereals ;  more  inland,  coal,  copper,  and  iron  are 
found ;  but  the  interior,  which  is  mountainous,  with  dense 
forests,  has  not  been  fiilly  explored,  The  Dragon  Mountains 
rise  to  10,000  feet, 

Pietermaritzbnrg  (2,000),  the  capital,  ia  near  the  centre  of  the 
province.  D'Urban,  the  port  of  the  colony,  is  increasing  in  impor- 
tance.   Oresrtown  is  in  the  interior. 


Independent  States.  , 
CafBraria,  or  Kaflraria,  lying  between  British  Eaff- 

raria  and  Natal,  extends  above  100  miles  inland.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike,  though  not  a  very  honest 
race,  against  which  the  British  carried  on  a  long  warfare  in 
1853.  The  tribes  are  pastoral,  and  governed  by  patriarchs. 
Butterworth  and  Morley  are  the  only  towns. 

The  Orange  River  Free  State,  N.E.  from  Cape 

Colony,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch  Boers,  who  emigrated 
beyond  colonial  limits,  not  appreciating  governmental  re- 
straints. '  It  is  a  plateau  between  the   Orange  and  Yaal 
rivers. 
BloemfontelxL  (2,000),  the  capital,  has  a  good  wool  market 

The  Trans- Vaal  Republic  is  N.E.  of  the  above, 

and  slopes  to  the  N.  and  W.     It  is  a  kindred  state,  founded 
by  Dutch  emigrants.    The  trade  is  chiefly  in  ivory. 

*  The  inhabitants  are  ZuyhUt  a  race  whose  custom  is  never  to  eat  or  drink  any- 
thing without  sharing  with  all  their  friends.  The  Europeans  are  not  one-eereiiui-of 
the  entire  population. 
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Fotsobefstrom  la  the  chief  town. 

Victoria  18  a  district  further  N.,  with  Pella  as  its  capital.. 

The  Country  of  the  Hottentots  runs  along  the 

W.  coast  from  the  Orange  river  to  Benguela.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  varions  tribes.  There  are  no  towns,  but  many 
small  villages  called  Kraals. '  Some  other  tribes  dwell 
between  the  Orange  and  Zambezi  rivers. 


ISLANDS. 

The  Madeira  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  The  group 
consists  of  one  large  island,  31  miles  long  and  twelve  broad, 
with  4  small  ones.  The  surface  of  Madeira^*  the  large  island^ 
is  elevated,  rising  in  Mount  Rico  Riuvo  to  6,100  feet  above 
sea-level.  Several  narrow  valleys  contain  vineyards  and 
gardens.  The  surrounding  sea  is  deep ;  fish  is  scarce ;  but 
wild  swine  and  rabbits  are  numerous  in  the  interior.  Sugar, 
wine,  and  coffee  are  exported.    Population  about  1 1 3,000. 

Fonolial  (30,000),  on  the  S.  coast,  is  the  only  town  of  importance. 
It  is  a  coaling  station  for  steamships,  and  exports  good  wine. 

Porto  Santo,  a  small  island,  is  about  40  miles  N.  of  Madeira  The 
three  Desertaa  are  uninhabited. 

The  Canary  islands  have  already  been  described. 

The  Azores  or  Western  Isles  consist  of  nine  islands, 
St  Michael  being  the  largest.  They  export  excellent  oranges 
and  other  fruits,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  a  moist 
climate,  a  diversified  surface,  and  a  population  of  about 
25,000.    Mount  Pico  rises  to  7,600  feet. 

Angra,  on  the  island  of  Terceira,  is  the  capital ;  but  Ponta  Delgada 
(17,000),  on  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  is  the  commercial  capital.  It 
exports  to  Great  Britain  immense  quantities  of  oranges. 

The  Cape  Verd  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  Ten  are 
inhabited.  On  St,  Vincent  is  Mindello,  the  capital  of 
the  group ;   and  on  Santiago,  the  large  island,  is  For  to 

*  Tbe  loxmlanco  of  the  veoietation  is  unique ;  the  qDantity  of  fruit  and  regetables 
most  copious ;  and  as  a  sanitarium  tbe  coontry  is  vnriTalled. 
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Praya,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  exports  of  cotton, 
maize,  and  fruits.  The  population  of  this  island  is  about 
10,000.     Mount  Fogo  is  9,159  feet  high. 

ItADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar;  the  sixth  largest  island  in  the  world,  has 
considerable  variety  of  surface,  good  bays  and  harbours,  and 
important  productions,  consisting  of  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton, 
honey,  and  wax.    A  mountain  range,  rising  in  Matowla  to 
12,000  feet,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island  from 
N.  to  S.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous ;  and  cotton, 
iron,  gold,  and  silver  are  manufactured.    The  natives  are 
more  civilized  than  those  on  the  African  continent,  and 
now  profess  Christianity.     The  population  is  about   4J 
millions,  and  the  area  almost  twice  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    This  island  is  1,000  miles  long  and  350  broad. 
Though  the  isle  is  within  the  tropics  the  cHmate  is  temperate. 

AntaaanariYO  (30,000),  oq  a  table-land  in  the  centre,  is  the  capital. 
Tamatave,  on  the  E.  coast,  is  the  chief  port.  The  French  have  two 
settlements,  small  islands,  St  Mary's  (6,000),  and  NosH  Bt  (10,000), 
ofif  the  E.  coast. 

Bour1)on,  or  Reunion,  lies  400  miles  to  the  R  of  Madagascar.  It 
is  mountainous  in  the  interior,  some  of  its  volcanic  peaks  rising  to 
10,000  feet.  It  produces  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  tobacco. 
St,  Denis  is  the  capital ;  but  8U  Paul  is  the  chief  port. 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  with  a  rugged  surface, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  produces  large  quantities  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  ebony.  The  population  is  about  170,000, 
of  which  10,000  are  whites,  and  about  100,000  immigrants 
from  India.  Though  it  belongs  to  England,  French  is  still 
the  language  used.    Port  Louis  (25,000)  is  the  capital. 

Bodrlgiies,  a  dependency  of  the  above,  lies  3  miles  further  E.,  and, 
with  similar  products,  has  a  population  of  j50  persons.  The  Ohagos 
Isles  are  also  a  dependency  of  Mauritius. 

Desolation  Isle  is  a  fishing  station  of  great  sterility. 
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Comoro  IflSes,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Mozambiqne  channel,  are 
volcanic    They  export  cocoa-nut  oil  and  tortoise-ahelL 

Zanslhar  is  famous  for  spices.    See  p.  404 

Amlrantes  and  Seychelles  (6,000)  are  two  groups,  also  dependen- 
cies of  Mauritius.  Fort  Victoria,  on  Malie,  the  largest  of  the  latter, 
is  the  capital     The  former  have  turtle  fisheries. 

Socotra,  100  miles  E.  of  Cape  Guardafui,  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  aloes  and  dates.     It  belongs  to  Keshin,  a  small  Arabian  state. 

St.  Helena,  the  abode  of  Napoleon  I.  during  his  exile, 
from  1816  to  1821,  lies  1,200  miles  from  the  African  conti- 
nent. It  is  a  place  of  call  for  vessels  on  their  homeward 
voyage  from  Australia  to  get  fresh  provisions  and  water.  The 
populatioil  is  under  7,000.  Ascension  isle  also  belongs  to 
England.     It  is  about  800  miles  &om  St  Helena. 

Jamestown,  on  St.  James's  bay,  is  the  capital  of  St.  Helena. 
The  other  African  islands  are  unimportant.     Their  names  have 
been  already  given. 


AMERICA. 


North  and  South  America  are  united  by  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  one  place  only  28  miles  across. 

North  America  is  5,200  miles  long  from  Panama  to  Boothia  pen- 
insula, and  4,350  miles  broad,  between  Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  and 
the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska.  There  are  two  archipe- 
lagos— oue  N.,  culled  the  Arctic,  the  other  S.,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Weai  Indies, 
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States. 

Are«. 

Sq.  milea 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Greenland, 
British  America, - 
United  States,    - 
Mexico, 

Central  America, 
West  Indies, 

400,090 

3,420,345 

3,603,844 

753,978 

188,344 

91,000 

9,481 
4,165,244 
38,500,000 
8,287,413 
2,690,635 
3,968,271 

Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa. 
WashingtoD,  on  the  Potomac 
Mexico. 
Jialize,  etc, 
Havannah,  etc. 

27 
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Btir&oa — ^The  stopendous  Bocky  moimtains  nm  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  more  westward,  and  parallel  to  them,  other 
(bat  mach  smaller)  ranges  run  in  the  same  direction.  Another 
chain,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  runs  near  the  eastern  coast- 
line.  Between  the  Eocky  and  Alleghany  mountains  lies  the 
immense  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  general  southern 
slope;  and  N.   of  this  valley,  the  country,  though  not 
mountainous  or  hilly,  is  studded  with  large  lakes,  extensive 
forests,  and  morasses,  becoming  gradually  more  inhospitable 
as  we  approach  the  arctic  regions.*    The  following  are  the 
chief  physical  divisions : — ^I.  The  district  lying  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic,  drained  by  many  rivers  of  no 
great  length.    II.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  just  named. 
III.   The  district  between  the  Eocky  mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  continued  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
by  several  table-lands.     IV.  The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
including  all  the  territory  drained  into  the  great  lakes, 
whose  surplus  waters  reach  the  Atlantic.     V.  The  Arctic 
slope,  drained  by  those  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arctic 
ocean  and  Hudson's  bay,     VI.  The  N.W.  slope,  extending 
from  the  Rocky  mountains,  N.W.,  to  the  Pacific  and  Beh- 
ring's  straits. 

Seas,  Gulfe,  and  Bays. — ^The  Caribbean  sea,  includ- 
ing the  gulfs,  DarieUf  Mosquito,  and  Honduras;  the  Gfdf  of 
Mexico^  including^the  bay  of  Campeachy;  on  theE.  Chesapeake^ 
Delaware,  and  Fundy  bays,  and  the  g^df  of  St.  Lawrence;  on 
the  N.  Baffin's,  Hudson's,  and  Jame^  bays ;  on  the  W.  the 
gulfs  of  California,  Tehuantepec,  and  Panama. 

The  Golf  of  Mexico  is  separated  from  the  Atlantio  by  a  row  of 
islands  and  large  banks,  the  former  consisting  of  the  Antilles,  the 
latter  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  bank.  It  extends  almost 
3,000  miles  in  one  direction.  The  island  of  Cuba  divides  the  golf  into 


*  On  the  E.  of  the  Koeky  mnnntains  the  prairie  is  nearly  1,000  feet  above  eea 
level;  and  the  cold  northern  gales  impart  to  the  district  an  arctic  winter.  The 
droughts  In  summer  are  very  injorious  to  husbandry,  bnt  they  only  occar  every 
three  or  four  years.    The  Oreat  American  Dueri  extends  MO  milee  W.  of  Utah. 
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two  parts— that  to  the  6.  being  now  called  the  Caribbeoji  Sea,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  450  miles,  extends  about  2,000  miles  from  W.  to  E., 
its  shores  being  lined  by  reefs  and  small  wooded  islands  called  keys. 
The  term  **gulf  of  Mexico  "  is  now  restricted  to  the  N.  part,  which 
is  united  to  the  Alantic  by  the  strait  of  Florida,  120  miles  wide. 
From  N.  to  S.  the  breadth  varies  from  550  to  700  miles,  with  a  length 
from  E.  to  W.  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  waters  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  are  884°  in  mean  temperature,  while  those  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  same  latitude,  are  only  78°. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  300  miles  long  and  250  broad,  has  a 
threefold  entrance  into  the  Atlantic— viz.,  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
the  strait  of  Canso,  and  the  main  entrance.  This  gulf  abounds  with 
whales,  lobsters,  oysters,  etc.,  and  is  a  valuable  fishing  station. 
Hndson'B  Bay  extenda  900  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  K,  and  about  500 
from  E.  to  W. 

Islands. — In  the  K—^Greerdand,  -EUeamere,  N.  Devon, 
GomwaUia,  MelvUle,  Banks'  Land,  N.Somersety  Cockbum,  Cum- 
berla7id,  etc. ;  in  the  Atlantic — Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward's^  Anttcostt,  Long  island,   the  Bermudas  or 
Somers*  islands,  and  the  West  Indies  ;  in  the  Pacific—  Van- 
couver's, Queen  Charlotte's,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sitka,  Kodiac^ 
Nounimak,  Aleutian  isles,  and  St.  Lawrence  or  Clarke  island. 
Peninsulas. — ^The  cliief  s^tq^ Labrador,  Nova  Scotia, 
Florida,    Yucatan,  Lower  California^  Alaska,   Boothia,    and 
Melville. 

Isthmuses.— ^PoTwzwa  ;  Tehuantepe€,*hetween  the  golf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific;  and  Chignecto,  connecting  Kova 
Scotia  with  the  continent. 

Straits. — On  the  N.— JSt^ison,  Davis,  Barrow,  Victoria, 
Dease,  Penny,  Prince  of  Wales,  Banks,  Simpson,  Franklin,  all 
in  the  Arctic  archipelago;  on  the  'E.^^Belle  Isle,  Canso, 
Northumberland,  and  Florida;  on  the  ^ .-^Behring' s,  Alaska, 
Queen  Charlotte  Sounds  Juan  de  Fuca, 

Channels,  Sounds,  etc. — Mono  Passage  between  Porto 
Eico  and  Dominica  ;  Windward  Passage  between  the  latter 
aDd  Cuba ;  Yucatan  Channel  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan ; 
Hudson  St.  in  the  N. ;  Fox  Cliflnnel,  N.  of  Southampton  I,; 
Smith  Sounds  N.  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  Jones,  and  Lancaster  Sounds 
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N.  and  S.  of  North.  Devon  I. ;    McClintock  Channel  and 
Mdville  Sounds  also  in  the  Arctic  archipelago. 

Capes. — Farewell,  S.  of  Greenland ;  capes  Walsingham^ 
ChuUey,  and  Charles  in  Labrador ;  Race  and  Ray  in  New- 
ioundland ;  aSoJ/c,  Anne,  Cod,  Malabar,  HaUeras,  Fear,  on  the 
E.  of  the  United  States  ;  Sables  Antonio,  Roxo,  and  Catoclie  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  Gracias  a  Dios^  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
capes  Mala,  Blanco,  Corrientes,  St,  Lucas,  Concepcion,  Mendo- 
cino. Blanco,  and  Flattery,  W.  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  N.W.,  EHzabeth,  Newkaven,  and  Prince  of  Wales;  on 
the  N .,  Lisbume,  Icy  Cape,  Barrow,  and  Bathurst. 

Mountains. — The  Rocky,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  AUeghc^ 
nies,  just  referred  to  ;  the  Ozark,  in  Texas ;  Sisrr(^  Blanco 
and  Sierra  Madre,  in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico ;  the  Wotchisk 
mountains,  in  Labrador  ;  the  Ckigmit  mountains,  in  Alaska, 

The  Rocky  Mountalzis,  consisting  of  a  broad  belt  of  parallel  chains, 
extend  from  about  8^  N.  latitude  in  Central  America,  and  end  in 
Alaska  territory.  The  name  is,  however,  often  restricted  to  those 
parts  of  the  system  in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  These 
mountains  embrace  three  distinct  belts,  nearly  parallel  to  one  another : 
(t.)  On  the  E.,  thellofty  Chippewayana,  or  Rocky  Mountains  proper, 
which  culminate  in  Mount  Hooker  (15,690  ft.),  and  Mount  Brown 
(16,000  ft.)»  on  the  E.  border  of  British  Columbia,  about  the  53rd 
parallel.  They  have  a  gradual  decline  northward ;  but  even  in  62^ 
N.  latitude  they  reach  a  height  of  3,500  feet,  (iu)  A  range  of  high 
and  broken  table-lands  more  to  the  W.  (Hi.)  A  chain,  to  a  certain 
extent  volcanic,  still  further  W.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  United 
States  sure— Fremont  Peak  (13,600)  in  Idaho,  Spanish  Peak  (11,000 
feet),  and  Pik^a  Peak  (11,497  feet),  in  Colorado.  Except  in  theS., 
most  of  the  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  one  of  several  coast  ranges  near  the  Pacific 
It  extends  from  the  centre  of  Oregon,  through  California,  to  about  the 
35th  parallel,  where  the  Tejon  Pass  separates  it  from  its  continuation, 
which  runs  S.  to  Arizona  city,  under  the  name  Bernardino  mountain. 
The  average  height  of  it  is  about  6,000  feet. 

The  Coast  Range  runs  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Colombia  river, 
parallel  with  and  not  far  from  the  Pacific,  being  broken  up  by  gorges, 
through  which  many  rivers  run  on  their  course  to  the  ocean.  This 
range  continues  with  a  lower  elevation  through  the  peninsula  of  Cah- 
fornia,  under  the  name,  Sierra  de  la  Oigantea.     A  third  range. 
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running  between  and  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Ranges, 
commences  in  California,  about  the  39th  parallel,  proceeds  N.  through 
Oregon  (where  the  highest  summits  are  Mounts  Jefferaon  and  Hood\ 
through  Washington,  where  Mounts  Adams^  St,  Helen's,  and  Baker 
rise  above  14,000  feet.  This  is  called  the  Cascade  Ranife,  and  further 
N.  becomes  broken  and  irregular.  It  may  be  traced,  however,  to 
Mounts  St.  Elias,  the  culminating  point  of  N.  America,  and  Fair- 
weather,  in  the  N.W.  In  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  river,  between 
the  Coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges,  is  the  great  gold  region  of 
California, 

The  AUeghanies  or  ApalacMan  mountains  run  from  the  gulf  of  St- 
Lawrence  to  Alabama,  about  1,500  mUes,  but  divided  by  the  river 
Hudson  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  N.  of  it  consisting  of  detached  hills 
and  irregular  highlands;  the  other  (about  1,300  miles  long),  S.  of  it, 
has  an  average  breadth  from  30  to  150  miles,  and  an  average  elevation 
of  2,500  feet.  It  consists  of  many  parallel  ranges,  Blue  Ridge  being 
the  largest,  in  which  Mount  Mitchell,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  to  6,470 
feet.  The  ridges  have  dififerent  names — in  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland  ; 
in  New  York,  the  Catskill;  in  Vermont,  the  Qreen;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  White  mountains.  The  second  highest  peak  is  Mount 
Washington  (6,234  feet),  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  Ozark  mountains  run  from  Texas,  N.E.,  to  the  vicinity 
of  8t.  Louis,  about  300  miles,  with  an  elevation  of  under  2,000 
feet.  They  are  nearly  midway  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky 
mountains. 

The  Sierra  Blazico  runs  from  the  W.  of  Texas,  N.,  through  New 
Mexico,  terminating  in  Colorado,  by  a  union  with  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 

The  Sierra  Uadre  is  separated  from  the  above  range  by  the  Rio 
Grande  river,  and  is  connected  with  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  of 
Wyoming.  Another  mountain  of  this  name  is  in  the  centre  of 
Mexico.  The  two  last-mentioned  are  evidently  continuations  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Rivers. — Into  the  Atlantic — the  St,  Laivrence,  Hudson, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James,  Rap- 
pahauTWck,  Boanoke,  Savannah,  and  the  Santee;  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico — the  Mississippi,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  and  SarUander;  into  the  Pacific — Colorado,  Sacra- 
Tnrnto,  Columbia,  Fraser,  Simpson,  Frances,  and  Copper;  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean — the  Colville,  Mackenzie,  and  Coppermine ; 
into  Hudson's  Bay — ^the  Chv/rchM,  English,  Nelson,  and 
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Severrn ;  into  Behring's  strait,  the  Kwich^pdk,     In  Central 
America  the  San  Juan, 

The  St.  LatoreTice,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  Mississippi,  is  700 
miles  long,  if  taken  from  L.  Ontario,  or  2,000  if  taken  from  any  of 
those  numeroos  streams  which  fall  into  L.  Superior.  Geographers 
give  to  it  a  basin  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  some  pat  for- 
ward the  theory  that  the  great  lakes,  through  which  it  passes,  are 
merely  an  expansion  of  itself ;  but  we  can  scarcely  concur  in  this 
view  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  small  rivers  which  flow 
into  L.  Superior.  In  fact,  looking  at  the  great  body  of  water  com* 
prised  in  the  five  lakes,  we  may  consider  them  as  separate  from  the 
liver  entirely,  and  as  a  distinct  physical  feature  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  St.  Lawrence,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
begin  at  L.  Ontario ;  and  the  river  between  this  point  and  Quebec 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery. 
In  several  places  it  is  studded  with  islands  fringed  with  trees ;  the 
country  around  in  some  districts  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
anon  sinking  with  a  gradual  swell.  It  receives  on  its  course  to 
Quebec  the  Ottoway  the  SU  Maurice,  and  the  Sagiienay,  all  consider- 
able rivers,  draining  a  valuable  lumber-producing  district;  this 
lumber,  or  timber,  is  floated  down  from  the  interior,  and  thenoe 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  where  it  is  shipped  to  "the 
States  '^  aud  Europe.  At  Quebec  the  river  expands  into  an  estu- 
ary, and  shortly  forms  the  noble  gulf  of  the  same  name,  which 
csontains  the  island  of  Anticoati,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  island  of 
Newfoimdland.  On  its  banks  are  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal, 
Cornwall,  Prescott,  Ogdensbnrgh,  and  Brock ville.  Above  4,000 
vessels  enter  it  yearly.  The  chief  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
Quebec  (whose  frowning  rocks  stand  out  in  bold  relief  over  the  river, 
and  remind  the  traveller  of  the  immortal  Wolfe)  and  Montreal,  with 
very  extensive  commerce.  This  river  is  not  navigable  above  Mon- 
treal, unless  by  means  of  the  canals. 

ThA  BUsslBSlppl,  the  second  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  in  Lake 
Itasca,  in  Minnesota.  It  receives  on  the  west  the  Missouri,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  east,  the  Illinois,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Tennessee.  After  a  course  of  3,200  miles,  it  discharges  by 
many  mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
is  above  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  is,  without  exception,  the  richest 
district  in  the  world.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about  3,000  miles,  and 
the  Missouri  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Its  average 
breadth  is  1^  miles ;  the  depth  of  the  waters  in  its  lower  course  150  feet. 
The  Mifiaissippi,  after  leaving  I^e  Itasca,  traverses  a  rugged  region; 
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rushing  between  cU£fti  1,500  feet  high,  '*  a  deep  and  moaning  ourrent»'' 
it  wends  its  way  to  the  falls,  which  might  be  compared  to  Niagara  itself 
for  sublimity  and  grandeur.  After  this  it  pursues  its  way  through  the 
prairies,  whose  level  surface  and  waving  grass  are  scarcely  relieved  by 
a  single  >>i11-  The  rivers  which  the  Mississippi  receives  are  almost 
innumerable.  From  every  side  large  rivers  and  streams  contribute 
their  waters  and  their  commerce  to  swell  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  this  great  basin.  The  trade  of  this  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent is  only  as  yet  in  its  infancy;  but  when  the  almost  primeval 
forests  of  the  far- west  are  cleared,  and  civilization  steps  in,  this  dis- 
trict may  become  the  centre  of  the  wealth,  of  the  manufactures,  and 
of  the  industries  of  America. 

Unbounded  wealth  lies  imdeveloped  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  this  '*  father  of  waters,"  awaiting  but  the  hand  of  man  to  give  it 
vitality  and  development.  Multitudes  of  steamers  at  present  ply  on  its 
broad  bosom,  and  passengers  and  merchandise  find  their  way  quickly 
to  Pittsburg  on  the  one  side,  and  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  on  the  other.  But  these  are  merely  the  first  tiny  pulsa- 
tions of  that  commerce  and  trade,  which  shall  yet  circulate  with  a 
certain  and  steady  throb  to  the  most  remote  tributary  of  the  whole 
system.  The  Mississippi  is  a  sluggish  river,  and  this  feature  is  espe- 
cdally  remarkable  in  its  lower  course.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Orleans,  the  surrounding  country  is,  in  some  places,  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Large  quantities  of  mud  and  trees  are  carried 
down  by  the  stream,  and  deposited  in  its  great  alluvial  delta  ;  this 
district  is  covered  with  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  intense  heat,  act. 
ing  on  the  damp  marshy  soil  and  decayed  vegetation,  produces  fevers 
and  numerous  other  epidemic  disorders.  New  Orleans  is  the  chief  river 
port,  and  was  until  lately  noted  for  its  unhealthy  and  sickly  climatew 
The  towns  on  its  banks  are — New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez, 
Vicksburg,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul — from  the  first  to  the 
last-named  being  1,900  miles. 

TRIBUTARIES  OF  THE  MISSISSim. 

The  MlSBOiiTl  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Montana,  first  flows 
N.,  then  N.E.,  then  E.,  into  Dacota  (on  the  borders  of  which  it  re- 
ceives the  Yellow  Stone),  which  it  traverses  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It 
forms  the  boundary  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  joins  the 
Mississippi  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Going  up  tiie  river, 
we  meet  Jefferson  City,  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Yangton,  and  Fort  Union. 
This  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Mississippi  at  their  junction ;  but  the 
latter  having  been  first  explored,  its  name  was  retained.  The  Mis- 
scniri  is  at  least  3,000  miles  long. 
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The  Arkansas  is  formed  of  several  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorada  It  flows  E.,  with  considerable  windings, 
through  Kansas,  the  Indian  territory,  and  almost  bisects  ArkanRas, 
joining  the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Little  Kock,  Van  Buren,  and  Colorado  city  near  its  source. 

The  Bed  BlYer  rises  in  New  Mexico,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Texas,  passes  Paris,  Fulton,  and  Alexandria,  and  joins  the  **  Great 
River  *'  midway  between  Baton  Houge  and  Natchez. 

The  Ohio,  the  most  important  tributary,  is  formed  of  two  streams, 
which  unite  at  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  850  feet  above  sea-leveL  It  has 
a  gentle  current,  unless  in  times  of  high  floods.  Near  Louisville 
there  are  rapids,  which  are  avoided  by  a  canal.  In  winter  its  upper 
waters  are  frozen.  It  is  about  1,000,  miles  long,  and  in  time  of  floods 
is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  Pittsburg.  The  towns  on  it 
are  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and  Evansville.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the 
Alleghany.  ^ 

The  nunois  flows  through  the  state  of  the  same  name,  and  joins 
the  Mississippi  a  little  before  it  reaches  the  Missouri 

The  Tennessee  has  a  winding  and  irregular  course,  and  joins  the 
Ohio  in  the  W.  of  Kentucky. 

We  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  other  rivers  under  the  description  of 
the  various  states  to  which  they  more  immediately  belong. 


Laikes. — The  following  are  the  most  important  lakes : — 
Superior,  Hm-on,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Michigan  in  Michigan; 
Champlain  and  George  in  the  N.E.  of  the  United  States; 
Athabasca,  Wollaston,  Winnipegosia,  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Great 
Slave,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  St,  John,  Temiscaming,  Sim- 
coe,  Nipissing,  and  Great  Bear  lakes  in  British  America; 
Chapala  in  Mexico  ;  Nicaragua  and  Zeon  in  Central  America ; 
Itasca  in  Minnesota;  Okee-Chobee  in  Georgia ;  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah,  Lake  St,  Clair,  between  Michigan  and  Ontario. 
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TABULAE  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 


Lake& 
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Superior,* 

Enron,  t  - 

Mldilgan,} 

Great  Slave  Lake,§ 

Erie,  II 

Great  Bear  Lake,  - 

Winnipeg, 

Atbabasca, 

Ontario,  H 

Lake  of  the  Woods, 

ITicaragna, 

Great  Salt  Lake,** 

Cliainplain, 


40,000 

30,000 

20,000 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

3,500 

6,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

600 


400  by  80 
260  by  160 
360  by  108 
300  by  50 
240  by  80 
250  by  240 
230  by  20 
280  by  60 
180  by  65 

70  by  70 
110  by  35 

70  by  30 
109  by   12 


1,000 

800 

1,800 

627 
574 
580 

110 

555 
230 

500 
500 

262 

8 
700 

128 
4,000 

Miles. 
1.750 
1,100 


GREENLAND  OB  DANISH  AMERICA. 

Ghreenland,  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  still  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  considered  to 
consist  of  a  cluster  of  ice-bound  islands,  inhabited  by  a  short 
and  fat  race,  who  chiefly  live  on  the  flesh  of  seals.  In  the 
interior  the  surface  is  hilly  and  bare;  cereals  cannot  be 
raised,  but  skins  of  seals,  rein-deer,  eider-down,  whalebone, 
and  train-oil  are  exported. 

CkxUiavn,  on  Disco  island,  is  the  rendezvons  of  the  whale  fishers. 
A  few  other  Danish  stations  are  along  the  coasts. — Carriatlanflhaab,  &c. 


*  The  shores  are  sterile  and  rigid,  bat  abonnd  in  copper  ore. 

t  Its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky,  With  very  few  harbours. 

t  It  is  sniTouoded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  has  many  good  harbours. 

S  It  is  in  so  drear}'  a  region,  that  little  is  known  about  it. 

f  The  land  around  is  rich  and  alluvial,  being  admirable  for  wheat  Railroads  and 
canals  afford  convenient  means  of  communication  with  all  the  large  towns.  This  L. 
is  becoming  shallower  from  sediment  being  deposited  at  its  bottom. 

if  The  rapids  of  the  river  from  this  lake  are  overcome  by  a  canaL 

*•  This  lake,  which  overflows  its  banks,  is  so  salt  that  one  quart  of  salt  oan  ts 
obtained  from  four  quarts  of  water. 
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BRITISH  AMERICA. 

British  N.  America  extends  at  least  3,000  miles  from  the 
AUaatic  to  the  Pacific,  and  1,600  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  with 
an  area  estimated  at  3^  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  sea- 
board of  4,300  miles,  of  which  only  1,200  are  open  during 
the  whole  year. 

It  lies  between  the  meridiaiui  of  42°  and  75°  N.  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 54°  and  141°  W.  longitude.  The  49th  parallel  forms  the 
boundary  in  the  W.  of  the  "  Great  Lakes,**  between  British  America 
and  the  United  States.  The  Isle  of  San  Juan  has  just  been  given  by 
arbitration  to  the  United  States. 

British  America  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes, 
splendid  fisheries,  rich  and  varied  mineral  wealth,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
healthy  climate,  with  admirably/ developed  canal  and  railway  systems. 

The  physical  regions  of  this  immense  district  may  be 
ttrranged  under— «1.  The  tract  beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains* 
II.  The  basin  drained  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  III.  The  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  lY.  Hudson's  Bay  basin.  V.  The 
Arctic  archipelago. 


The  Dominion  of  Canada*  was  formed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  1867.  This  extensive  country  borders  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  separate  it  from  the  United  States 
on  the  S.W.  From  L.  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
boundary  as  far  as  Cornwall,  where  it  runs  directly  K, 
touching  L.  Ghamplain  on  the  extreme  N.,  and  going  as 
fax  as  the  Connecticut  river,  on  the  confines  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  A  mountain  ridge,  running  N.K,  now 
becomes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  St.  Francis,  a  tributary  of 
the  river,  St.  John.  Chaleur  bay  and  the  river  Patapediac 
separate  it  on  the  east  from  New  Brunswick. 

*  It  posaeaaes  a  resenre  force  at  present  0.912)  of  about  700,000  militia. 
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PBovnrcEa  of  thb  DOMnnon  07  oahaba. 


Prorineea 


Ontario^  - 
Quebec,    - 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Rupert's  Land, 
British  Columbia, 
Prince    Edward's 


Area. 

Sq.  miles. 


121,260 

210,000 

27,105 

18.671 

2,720,000 

241,000 

2,173 


Population. 


1,620,842 

1,190,505 

285,777 

387,800 

270,000 

85,000 

92,000 


Capitals. 


Toronto,  on  L.  Ontario. 
Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Fredericton,  near  the  St.  John. 
Halifax,  on  the  south  coasK 
Fort  York,  on  Nelson  river. 
Victoria. 
Charlottetown. 


Canada,  perhaps  the  most  important  possession  of  the 
British  crown,  divided  into  two  rather  unequal  parts  by  the 
river  Ottawa,  is,  generally  speaking,  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  45°  and  50°,  and 
is  about  1,300  miles  long,  and  from  100  to  350  broad. 
Canada  West  is  almost  a  uniform  plain,  varied  by  gentle 
undulations ;  while  Canada  East  abounds  with  mountains, 
forests,  rivers,  lakes,  with  a  bold  and  rocky  eastern  shora 
It  has  a  long  and  rigorous  winter,  extending  ^  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April ;  but  has  great 
extremes  of  temperature.  The  inhabitants  in  winter  adopt 
warmer  clothing,  consisting  of  furs,  etc.,  drive  in  light  car- 
riages or  sleighs  drawn  by  one  horse,  visit  their  friends,  and 
indulge  in  out-door  amusements.  In  this  season  also  the 
trees  are  hewn  in  the  lumber  districts,  and  floated  down  the 
rivers  on  the  approach  of  spring,  to  the  St. Lawrence,  whence 
much  of  the  timber  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.  Wood  is  used  everywhere  for  fuel,  even  for 
the  steam-boats  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Canada  West, 
with  a  climate  less  excessive  and  a  shorter  winter,  produces 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  peninsula  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie  is  exceedingly  productive  of  wheat.    Here 
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also  rich  wells  of  petroleum  have  been  lately  discorered. 
Canada  East,  or  Quebec,  has  also  an  important  trade  in 
furs.    The  isle  of  Anticosti  belongs  to  the  province. 

Ottawa  (16,000)  ia  a  well-built  city,  with  beantifnl  public  buildings, 
the  most  attractive  being  the  New  Parliament  House.  Selected  as  the 
capital,  in  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  and  far  from  the  United  States 
border,  it  is  central  and  appropriate.  It  is  a  great  centre  of  the 
lumber  trade,  the  timber  coming  down  the  river  in  great  quantities, 
whence  it  is  forwarded  to  Quebec.  It  has  a  large  number  of  saw  mills. 
In  winter  the  temperature  is  sometimes  26^  below  zero. 

Hontreai  (90,000),  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in 
Canada,  is  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  is  here  spanned 
by  the  Victoria  railway  bridge,  two  miles  long,  consisting  of  24  spans 
of  242  feet  each,  and  one  in  the  centre  330  feet.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  passes  over  it.  Montreal  has  an  Anglican  and  a  Catholic 
cathedral  It  has  splendid  docks,  and  great  export  trade ;  but  is 
unhappily  every  fourth  year  visited  by  floods. 

Quebec  (60,000),  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence, 
called  Cape  Diamond,  is  still  a  busy  shipping  port.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, two  cathedrals,  and  numerous  public  institutions  of  great 
merit.  Its  climate  is  cold.  Since  the  introduction  of  iron  ships, 
the  building  of  wooden  vessels  has  almost  ceased.  It  was  taken  from 
the  French,  1759,  and  the  province  ceded,  1763.  Toronto  (50,000), 
on  a  gently  rising  elevation,  on  a  sheltered  but  capacious  bay,  presents 
an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  Canadian 
grain  trade,  of  which  it  exports  immense  quantities.  Five  lines  of 
railway  run  from  this  town—the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western 
(which  see),  the  Northern  running  to  CoUingwood,  on  L.  Huron,  the 
Grey  and  Bruce  going  N.W.  to  same  lake,  and  the  Nipissing  running 
N.  to  the  lake  of  this  name.  The  Welland  canal  only  admits  vessels 
of  500  or  600  tons.  Kingston  (15,000),  on  L.  Ontario,  is,  next  to 
Quebec,  the  strongest  town  in  Canada.  Several  islands  lie  near  in  the 
lake.  It  is  now  an  important  manufacturing  town.  Hamilton  (23,000), 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  well 
as  being  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures.  Belville  (10,000)  has  iron 
works  and  marble  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cobnrg  (9, 000),  on 
L.  Ontario,  has  a  good  harbour.  Fort  Hope  (4,000),  and  OBbawa 
(2,500),  are  important  stations  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Brant- 
ford  (9,000)  is  a  town  with  transit  trade.  London  (20,000),  on  the 
Thames,  has  wide  and  regular  streets^  and  handsome  pubUc  buildings. 
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Obatbam  (9,000)  ia  an  important  railway  station  near  L,  St.  Glair. 
WoodBtock  (4,500),  in  the  midst  of  a  cattle-rearing  and  wheat-growing 
district,  has  good  schools,  hotels,  etc.  It  is  on  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Enniskillen  has  valuable  oil  springs.  Nla^paja*  (2,000)  is 
a  small  town  with  great  transit  trade  between  Canada  and  NewTork. 
Brockvllle  (4,000),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Ouelph  (6,000),  in- 
land, are  stations  on  the  Grand  Tronk  Railway.  Three  Biven 
(7,000),  midway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
is  built  of  wood.    It  has  an  extensive  timber  trade. 

Among  the  less  known  towns,  with  at  least  3,000  inhabitants,  may 
be  mentioned — Bagotj  8L  PauVa  Bay,  Brome,  Cape  Santi,  Compt&n, 
Dundas,  EdvHirdsburg,  Egremowt,  Fitsroy,  OUmceater,  Lancaster, 
V  Islet,  Modoc  Matilda,  New  Glasgow,  St  John^s,  SL  Joseph,  St 
Maurice,  St,  Thomas,  Shefford,  Sherbrooke,  Sorel,  Slanstead,  WeU- 
mimter,  and  Witidsor, 

New  Bnmswickf  lies  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

between  Canada  on  the  N.,  Nova  Scotia  on  the  S.,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  W.  It  is,  in  many  places,  densely 
covered  with  plantations  of  lofly  pines;  has  important 
jfisheries,  abundance  of  coal;  antimony,  copper,  and  lead 
are  found.  Cereals  and  green  crops  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated. The  climate  is  hardly  so  extreme  as  that  of 
Canada. 

Fredericlcton  (7,000),  the  capital,  has  but  little  trade.  St.  Jolm's 
(20,000)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  frequently 
wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  Woodstock  (5,000),  on  the  St  John,  has 
lumber  trade. , 

Nova  Scotia,  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  was  first 
colonized  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 

*  llie  Niagara  riTer  is  only  80  miles  long,  extending  from  L.  Erie  to  L.  Ontario; 
and  the  Falls  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  lake.  Two  miles  above  the  Falls  the 
grandest  rapids  in  the  world  occur.  'J  here  are  three  Falls— the  Borte  Shoe,  or 
Canadian  Fall,  2,000  feet  wide,  and  154  teec  Ligh ;  the  American  Fall,  660  feet  wide, 
and  165  feet  high,  and  the  Central  Fall,  243  feet  wide,  and  165  feet  high.  GoeU 
Island  is  between  the  first  and  second,  and  a  rock  between  the  second  and  third. 
'Ihree  miles  below  the  Fall  is  the  whirlpool,  cani»ed  by  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  river. 
'Iwo  miles  below  the  Fall  is  the  International  buspen^on  Bridge,  affording  a  pedes- 
trian, carriage,  and  railway  thoroughfare. 

t  Its  inhabitants  Include  the  descendants  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  belonged 
until  1763,  the  descendants  of  the  Boyalists  who  left  the  United  States  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  Briiiah  settlers,  and  a  few  Indians. 
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English  in  1627,  but  restored  in  1632.  At  the  peace  pf 
Utrecht  (1713)  it  was  ceded  to  England.  One-fourth  of 
the  inhabitants  is  engaged  in  agriculture — the  forests  are 
important.  Coal  and  iron  are  plentiful,  and  gold  has  been 
found.  Codfish  are  caught  oflf  the  E.  coast  all  the  year  round ; 
mackerel  are  in  great  numbers,  and  salmon  still  more  plen- 
tiful in  the  rivers.    The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy.* 

Oape  Breton,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  is  now  politically  united  with  Nova  Scotia. 

Halifax  (30,000),  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  k  an 
important  naval  station.  This  is  the  nearest  harbour  to  the  British 
Isles,  being  only  1,800  miles  from  Galway.  It  is  a  great  fish  market ; 
and  lobsters  are  so  plentiful  that  their  price  is  only  a  penny  each. 

LoulsbiiTg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  is  almost  in  ruins.  AzuutpoUs 
is  a  good^port,  and  Liyerpool  has  active  trade. 

Rupert's  Land,f  lately  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  formerly  known  as  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  consists  of  an  immense  tract  W.  of  Canada,  N.  of 
the  United  States,  and  E.  of  British  Columbia.  It  in- 
cludes most  of  the  Arctic  regions,  already  named.  The 
surface  is  marshy  and  fiat,  interspersed  with  large  lakes ; 
and  the  rivers  seem  to  hesitate  in  what  direction  to  flow. 
It  is  chiefly  a  fur-producing  district,  the  climate  being  too 
severe  for  colonization. 

The  Red  River  Settlement,  with  an  admirable  climate, 
lies  50  miles  N.  of  Minnesota.  It  is  in  the  very  centre  of 
North  America,  2,000  miles  W.  of-  Montreal,  and  600  miles 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  a  sheet  of  water  only  open  for  commerce 

•  The  inhabitants,  thongh  of  very  different  origin,  are  now  much  intermixed. 
They  consist  of  descendants  of  French,  Americans,  English,  Scotch,  liish,  Germany 
and  Swiss,  with  a  few  Negroes  and  Indians,  all  tolerant,  hospitable,  enterpriaingi 
and  industrious. 

t  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed  in  1670  '*  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Rupert"  (to  whose  memory  this  district  is  now  named),  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
in  furs,  fish,  etc.,  chiefly  got  from  the  Indians,  at  the  forts,  in  barter.  Manitoba^ 
the  part  under  a  regular  gOTemment,.  is  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by 
four  members. 
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one  or  two  months  in  the  year.  The  population  consistfl  of 
Canadian,  French,  and  Highland  settlers,  the  latter  ohiefly 
from  Sutherland.  The  resources  of  this  country  consist  of 
iron,  gold,  and  coal,  with  a  climate,  though  consisting  of 
eight  months  in  the  year  of  frost,  suited  for  the  production 
of  cereals.  Indeed  in  the  Manitoba  districts  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  best  wheat-growing  country.  A  re- 
bellion broke  out  here  in  1869,  which  was  soon  quelled. 

Pemlsliia,  near  the  United  States  border,  is  the  chief  town,  though 
Fort  Garry  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  district. 

Tork  Fort,  on  Hndson's  Bay,  is  the  chief  station  in  Ruperts  Land. 

British  Oolumbia  lies  beyond  the  Kocky  mountains, 
and  includes  Vancouver's,  Queen  Charlotte's,  and  the  other 
adjacent  isles,  with  which  it  was  incorporated,  1866.  This 
district  extends  from  49°  to  55°  N.  latitude,  and  from  115** 
to  132°  E.  longitude.  The  colony  was  formed  in  1858,  and 
obtained  a  regular  legislative  council  in  1863.  Gold,  timber, 
and  good  coal  are  the  chief  natural  productions.  The  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cereals.  The  fur  trade  is  also  an 
important  industry.  It  sends  members  to  the  Parliament 
at  Ottawa. 

VancOUVBr's  Island,  with  an  area  of  13,000  square 
miles,  is  mostly  mountain  and  barren  rock,  but  densely 
wooded.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  G,  of 
Georgia  and  SL  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Gold,  coal,  and  cereals  are 
the  chief  productions.  Fish  and  fowl  are  abundant.  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Rocky  mountains  are  very  irregular,  but 
the  passes  are  more  accessible  than  those  further  south.  Yellow  Head 
Pass,  at  the  head  of  the  Frazer  river,  is  3,703  feet,  Vermilion^  4,944 
feet,  and  Kanaskis,  6,980  feet  above  sea-level. 

Victoria  (5,000),  on  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  on  Vancouver's  isle,  is 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  New  Westminster,  on  the  Fraser  river, 
is  a  small  town.  Cariboo  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  gold-diggings.  Fori 
George,  on  the  Fraser,  is  the  nearest  town  to  the  diggings. 
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Prinoe  Edward's  Island*  is  a  creet-ahaped  tract  in 
the  8oath  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  greatly  in- 
dented shores,  a  fertile  soil,  a  rather  mild  climate,  and  an 
ondolating  surface.  Oats  is  the  principal  grain  crop ;  horses 
are  largely  exported ;  and  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry. 
It  is  free  from  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  Scotch  descent. 

diarlotte  Town  (4000),  not  far  from  the  S.  coasts  is  the  only  place 
of  imporiance  in  the  island. 


NEWPOUNDLAND.t 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  computed  that  one-third  of 
the  surface  consists  of  lakes,  swamps,  and  pools ;  but  its 
fisheries  are  valuable,  and  form  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  from  May  to  October.  Seals  are  hunted  in  March 
and  April  It  is  noted  for  "  fogs,  dogs,  and  fish."  Wheat, 
oats,  and  turnips  are  produced.  The  French  have  two 
fishing  stations,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,^  both  near  the  S. 
coast.    Area,  40,000  square  miles ;  'population,  146,500. 

St.  Jolm's  (25,000)  is  a  town  of  much  commercial  importance,  with 
a  good  harbonr. 

Labrador  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  abova  Its 
climate  is  very  severe,  but  its  fisheries  are  valuable,  particu- 
larly that  of  seals.  God  and  salmon  are  also  caught.  The 
bays  are  only  open  from  June  to  September,  and  few  people 
remain  here  during  its  severe  winter. 

Naln  Fort,  the  capital,  has  an  annual  temperature  of  7**  below  zero. 

*  So  narned  from  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  Edward,  Duko  of  Kent,  who  was 
for  some  time  a  popular  commander-in-chief  iu  British  America. 

t  It  waa  discovered  by  Cabot,  a  native  of  Bristol,  1497 ;  colonized  by  Sir  George 
Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  1623;  was  long  the  scene  of  rivalry  between  the  Frendi 
and  English  flahermen,  until  it  waa  ceded  to  Kngland  in  1718.  It  has  badaOoveinor 
and  a  Uooao  of  Aaaembly  since  1892. 
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Monntaliro. — The  La  Clocbe  mountain  runs  north  from  the  R  end 
of  Lake  Huron.  It  is  more  a  table-land  than  a  mountain.  Some 
hills  are  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Wotchish  mountains  run 
through  the  province  of  Quebec. 

RlYen. — ^The  St.  Lawrence  has  already  been  described.  Its  most 
important  tributaries  are  the  Ottawa,  800  miles  long,  the  St.  Maurice 
500,  and  the  Saffuenayy  400  miles  long.  These  three  rivers  water  the 
best  lumber  district  in  the  world. 

The  Mackenzie  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
is  first  called  Peace  river,  then  Slave  river.  It  passes  through  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  now,  under  the  name  Macketizie,  enters  the  Arctic 
ocean  ;  with  its  tributary,  the  Athaba^a,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  is  nearly  2,000  miles  long. 

The  Saskachen  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  Rocky 
moontains  in  the  S.  W.  of  Rupert's  land.  It  enters  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and,  under  the  name  NeUon,  enters  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  whole  course 
is  about  1,600  miles. 

The  Aflsiniboine  runs  E.  throiigh  the  Red  River  settlement,  is 
joined  by  the  Red  River  (only  70  miles  of  which  is  in  British  territory) 
from  the  United  States  at  Fort  Garry,  and  enters  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  other  rivers  are  : — Into  HudaorUa  Bay— the  Great  and  Little 
Whale,  Main,  Rupert,  Moose,  Albany,  Severn,  Hayes,  and  Churchill  or 
English;  into  the  Arctic  ocean — the  QreatFish,*  and  Coppermine  ;  the 
Tliames  into  Lake  St.  Clair;  in  British  Columbia — the  Fraser 
(flowing  into  Vancouver's,  sound),  the  Simpson  a,ud  Stekin,  further 
north. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — (i)  those 
drained  into  the  Arctic  olcean — Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,  Athabasca, 
WaMaston,  and  Deer  lakes  ;  (ii.)  those  drained  into  Hudson's  Bay — 
Winnipeg,  Winnipegoos,  and  Manitoba ;  {yii^  those  drained  by  the 
St.  Lawrence— Loifee  oj  the  Woods,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Brie, 
and  Ontario,    See  pp.  55  and  417. 

Bdueafeion. — There  is  an  admirable  educational  system  in  Canada. 
The  schools,  which  are  numerous,  are  chiefly  supported  by  local  tax- 
ation, and  placed  under  Government  inspection.  In  free  libraries, 
literary  clubs,  lecture  halls,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  Ontario  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  (or  Quebec)  are  of  French  origin, 
and  the  French  language  is  still  used.  Those  of  Upper  Canada  are 
mostly  from  the  British  Isles. 

*  At  its  month  the  survlTors  of  the  Franklin  expedition  perished,  about  18i8. 
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RallwasTB. — The  Grand  Trunk  runs  from  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic, 
K.  W.  to  Bichmond,  whence  it  extends  £.  almost  along  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ciesarville  ;  from  Richmond  it  mns  W.,  passes 
over  the  river  at  Montreal,  goes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
along  the  coast  of  L.  Ontario,  to  Toronto,  thence  directly  W.  to 
Samia,  and  ends  at  Detroit.  The  *  *  G  reat  Western  of  Canada"  connects 
Toronto  with  Windsor,  on  the  American  frontier. — See  Toronto^ 
Canals. — The  Wetland  and  the  E^-ie  are  the  principaL 
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The  United  States  extend  from  British  America  in  the 
N.,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  E.,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  W.  The  most  northern 
point  is  Barrow  Head ;  the  most  eastern  projects  into  the 
hay  of  Fundy ;  most  southern,  Cape  Sahle,  in  Florida  ;  and 
most  western  cape,  Mendocino.  The  average  length  from  E. 
to  W.  is  ahout  2,500,  and  from  N.  to  S.  1,300  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  United  States  consists  of  the  Atlantic  highlands, 
and  most  of  the  Pacific  highlands,  with  their  slopes  and  lowlands. 
A  sufficient  description  of  these  has  already  heen  given.  This  is  a 
country  of  immense  industrial  resources,  houndless  national  wealth ; 
spirited,  enterprising,  and  ingenious  inhahitants. 


BIX  NORTH-EASTERN  STATES. - 

-NEW  ENOTJ^ND. 

States. 

Area. 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population 

Capitals. 

1  Maine, 

32,628 

626,463 

Augusta,  on  the  Kennehec 

2  New  Hampsblre, 

9,411 

318,300 

Concord  on  the  Mernmac. 

8  Vermont,  - 

f      10,212 

330  652 

Montpelier 

7,600 

1,457,361 

Boston  on  Massachusetts'B. 
(  Providence,  on  the  Pro- 

5  Rhode  Island    - 

1,340 

217,366 

<      vidence 

f  Newport  on  the  Atlantic 

6  Connecticat, 

4,761 

637,418 

Hartford  on  Connecticut. 
J  New  Haven. 

*  These  consisted  originally  of  thirteen  states,  which  achiered  their  independence 
in  1788.  The  essence  of  the  constitution  consists  in  its  giving  -pow^r  to  each  state  to 
legislate  for  itself,  subject  to  the  imperial  legislature,  consisting  of  a  president, 
senate,  and  representatives.  The  territories  are  governed  directly  by  persons  ap- 
DOtnted  by  the  Imperial  government. 
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BODDLE  STATES. 


States. 


Capitals. 


7  New  York, 

8  New  Jersey 

9  FennsylYanla 

10  Delaware, 

11  Maryland,* 


2,120 
13,950 


47,0004,364,411 

8,320 
44,000 


905,794 
8,516,993 

125,016 
780,806 


Albany,  on  the  Hudson. 
Trenton,  on   the  Delaware. 
Harrisburg,    on    the    Sus- 
quehanna. 
Dover,  on  Delaware  Bay. 
Annapolis,  on  the  Severn. 


EASTERN  STATES. 

12  Virginia,* 

13  North  Carolina,  *- 

14  South  Carolina,*  - 
16  Georgia,* 

16  norlda,* 

64,000 
48,000 
28,000 
62,000 

45,000 

1,670,446  Richmond,  on  the  James. 
1,069,614 Raleigh,  on  the  Neuse. 

728,000  Columbia,  on  the  Santee. 
1,200,609  Milledgeville,  on  the  Ocon- 
nee. 

187,756  Tallahassee. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

17  Alal)ama,* 

18  Mississippi,* 

19  Louisiana,* 

46,000 

45,760 
48,220 

996,961 

834,170 
732,731 

Montgomery,   on    the    Ala- 
bama. 
Jackson,  on  the  Pearl. 
Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Missis- 

20  Texas,* 

21  Arkansas, 

274,000 
62,000 

797,600 
483,179 

Bippi. 

Austin,  on  the  Colorado. 
Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkan- 

22  Tennessee,* 

23  Kentucky,* 

40,000 
42,000 

1,257,983 
1,321,000 

sas. 

Nashville,   on  the  Cumber- 
land. 

Frankfort,  on  the  Kentucky. 

NORTH-WESTERN  STATES. 

24  Ohio, 

39,128 

2,659,214 

Columbus,  on  the  Scioto. 

26  Michigan, 

60,000 

1,184,296 

Lansing,  on  the  Grand  river. 

26  Indiana, 

37,000 

1,673,046 

Indianapolis,  on  the  White 
river. 

27minol8, 

52,000 

2,539,633 

Springfield,  near  the  Illinois. 

28  Wisconsin, 

54,000 

1,065,167 

Madison,  near  the  Wiscon- 

sin. 

• 

•Slare  States  iMfore  the  lat«  war. 
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States 


29]liHOIIXl, 

SO  Iowa, 

81  Oalif onilA, 

82  Oregon 

83  Minnesota, 

84  Kansas, 
86  Nebraska, 
86  Nevada, 


63,000 

1,715,000 

60,000 

1,191,802 

189,000 

560,285 

100,000 

93,922 

60,000 

435,511 

80,000 

362,872 

120,000 

123,000 

126,000 

42,491 

Jefferson  City,  on  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Des  Moines,  on  the  Des 
Moines. 

Sacramento. 

Salem,  on  the  Willamette. 

St.  Paul's,  on  the  Mississippi 

Topeka,  on  the  Kansas. 

Omaha,  on  the  Missouri. 

Carson  City,  on  the  Carson. 


TERRITORIES. 


1  Washington, 

2  Dacota, 

3  Idaho 

4  Montana, 
6  Colorado, 

6  Utah, 

7  Arizona, 

8  New  Mexico, 

9  Wyoming, 

10  A'**y^*\ 

11  Indian  Territory, 

12  Columbia^* 


61,000 
152,000 

69,000 
143,000 
106,000 
106,000 

23,901 
14,181 
14,998 
20,594 
39,706 
36,786 

95,000 

101,000 

89,600 

9,658 

91,852 

9,118 

577,000 

75,000 

60 

131,080 

Olympia,  on  the  Paget. 

Mandan. 

Bois^. 

Virginia,  on  the  Madison. 

Denver,  on  Sth.  Platte  river. 

Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  Jor- 
dan. 

Prescott. 

Santa  F^. 

Laramie  Ft,  on  the  North 
Platte  river. 

Sitka. 

Fort  Washita. 

Washington,  on  the  Poto- 
mac. 


Different  arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
States;  and  the  terms  »*  Atlantic  States,"  ♦* Gulf  States,"  *♦  Pacific 
States,*'  etc.,  are  in  conmion  use  among  geographers. 


Maine  borders  on  New  Bmnswick  and  Canada,  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  rivers  St,  Croix  and  St.  John, 
Its  surface  is  hilly,  extensively  wooded  in  the  N.  by  fir. 


*  Not,  strictly  speaking,  a  territoir—called  "  district" 
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pine,  and  beech  trees.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Penobscot 
and  the  Kennebec,  and  combines  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  industries,  together  with  fisheries  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  cottons,  woollens,  and  lumber  trade  being 
the  staples. 

Augusta  (9,000)  stands  on  the  Penobscot.  It  has  an  arsenaL 
Bangor  (18,289),  a  great  lumber  depdt,  is  on  the  Penobscot.  Portland 
(31,413),  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  has  a  fine  harbour  and  active 
trade,  particularly  in  winter,  when  it  is  used  as  a  harbour  for  Canada. 
Bath  (8,000)  has  extensive  ship-building.  Lewlston  (13,600)  is  of 
modem  growth. 

New  Hampshire  has  only  1 8  miles  of  coast  line,  is 
low  towards  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  gradually  rises  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  White  mountains,  well  known  for 
their  sublime  scenery,  reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

Concord  (12,241),  a  great  railway  centre,  is  noted  for  literary  taste. 
It  has  an  excellent  library.  Fortsmouth  (11,000)  is  an  active  port 
and  an  important  naval  station .  Nashua  ( 1 0, 343)  is  coming  into  note. 
Dover  (8,000)  is  the  seat  of  ship-building  and  important  manufactures. 
Hanover  has  Dartmouth  college.  Manchester  (23,536)  is  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  town. 

Vermont  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
"  Green  mountains,"  and  the  verdant  cedar  and  pine  forests 
which  cover  a  good  deal  of  its  surface.  It  possesses  good 
marble  and  slate  quarries. 

Montpelier,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Bnrllxigton  (9,000),  nicely 
situated  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  a  more  important  town. 

Massachusetts — noted  for  its  manufactures  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  fisheries,  extensive  commerce,  and  literature— 
though  naturally  sterile,  is  now,  from  the  great  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  exceedingly  productive.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Connecticut,  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  the  Union  is  produced  here,  and 
its  fisheries  are  as  important  as  those  of  all  the  other  States. 
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Boston  (260,526),  connected  with  the  interior  by  river,  rul,  and 
canal,  ranks  as  the  first  city  of  the  United  States  in  literature,  and 
the  second  in  commerce.    It  stands  on  a  promontory,  jutting  oat  into 
the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Charles,  and  is  the  centre  of 
trade  in  ice,  which  is  obtained  from  Wenham  Lake,  in  its  vicinity, 
and  shipped  to  London  and  all  parts  of  the  world.    Printing  and 
publishing  are  extensively  carried  on  here  as  well  as  in  every  large 
town  in  the  Union.     It  is  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin ; 
and  here  the  insurrection  broke  out,  1775.     This  city  has  the  largest 
organ  in  the  United  States.     Its  harbour  is  safe  and  deep.      Near  is 
Bnnkei'a  HUl,  where  the  royalists  defeated  the  Americans,  1775. 
Cambridge' (40, 000),  four  miles  from  Boston,  has  the  Harvard  univer- 
sity, founded  1638.     Lynn  (28,233),  a  little  more  north,  is  the  greatest 
town  in  the  world  for  ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  of  which  5,000,000  pairs 
are  made  every  year.     Lowell  (41,000)  is  a  rising  town,  with  so  much 
cotton-making  that  it  is  called  the  '*  Manchester  of  America."    It  has 
also  linen,  carpets,  and  woollen  factories.   NewBedfbrd  (21,000)  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  American  whale  fishery.    Lawrence  (30,000)  is 
a  few  miles  from  Lowell.    Here  is  the  largest  cotton  and  woollen  mill 
in  the  world.     It  covers  16  acres.     Worcester  (41,000)  is  a  very 
handsome  town,  with  important  railway  traffic.      Sprlnglleld  (27,000) 
has  a  cannon  foundry  and  cotton  factories.      Northampton  has  silk 
manufactures.  Plymouth  (6,000)  contains  Pilgrims^  Hall,  which  com- 
memorates the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  from  England,  1620. 
Fall  River  (27,000)  has  active  shipping  trade;  and  Tannton  (10,000) 
has  hardware  trade. 

Rhode  Island,*  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  is 
a  very  good  manufacturing  district,  with  splendid  dairies 
and  prolific  fruit  gardens. 

Providence  (69,000)  has  extensive  commerce  and  numerous  manu- 
factures.   Ifewport  (12,000)  is  a  favourite  watering-place. 

Connecticut,  divided  almost  equally  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  is  famed  for  the  variety  of  its  manufactures, 
which  include  cotton,  woollens,  and  hardware. 

Hartford  (37,180),  in  the  interior,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
Vewhaven  (50,000),  a  more  important  town,  are  used  as  the  capital 
alternately.  The  latter  has  been  called  the  '*city  of  elms,''  and  con- 
tains Yale  College,  with  a  splendid  library.     It  is  a  good  manu- 

*  It  derives  Its  name  from  a  small  island  near  the  shore. 
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{acturing  town.  Korwlcli  (16,500)  and  Bridgeport  (18,000)  are  modern 
towns  of  growing  importance. 

New  York,  the  most  important,  most  populous,  and 
most  industrial  state  of  the  Union,  lies  S.  of  Canada  and  N. 
of  Pennsylvania ;  besides  including  Long  Island  :  it  is  washed 
by  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Champlain.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Hudson*  the  scenery  of  which  is  strikingly  grand. 
This  state  has  every  variety  of  industry.  Mount  Marcy^ 
with  the  mineral  springs  oi  Saratoga  and  Ballston  at  its  base, 
rises  to  5,300  feet.  The  climate,  though  healthy,  is  severe 
in  the  n9rth,  but  mild  in  the  south. 

AllMLny  (70,000),  the  state  capital,  on  the  Hudson,  has  a  university 
and  a  military  academy. 

New  Yorltf  (942,292),  called  the  "  Empire  City,"  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  on  Manhattan  island ;  has  a  splendid 
harbour,  enclosed  by  Staten  and  Long  islands ;  spacious  streets, 
magnificent  public  buildings,  and  extensive  commerce.  No  city 
could  be  better  situated  both  for  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade- 
It  is  the  great  centre  of  American  political,  social,  monetary,  and 
commercial  life.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick;  its  streets 
are  handsome,  and  lined  with  exquisite  shops  and  hotels.  One  street, 
Broadway t  with  a  width  of  80  feet,  extends  N.E.  for  four  miles. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  Custom  House  (of 
white  marble),  the  Hospital,  Exchange,  Arsenal,  and  Crystal  Palace. 
Its  industry  consists  of  extensive  commerce  with  all  the  chief  ports 
of  the  world,  manufactures  of  steam  machinery,  ship-building,  etc. 
In  this  city  every  one  rises  early,  and  works  hard. 

Brooldjm  (396,000),  which  may  be  considered  the  dormitory  of  New 
York,  stands  on  Long  island,  and  is  the  principal  naval  station  for 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  white  marble  City  Hall.  Troy 
(46,465)  has  manufactures  of  hardware  and  machinery  and  an 
iron  foundry.  Buffalo  (118,000),  near  Lake  Erie,  is  the  chief 
eiUrepdt  between  the  western  states  and  the  Atlantic  ;  has  a  ship- 
yard, iron  foundries,  etc.  It  is  270  miles  from  New  York,  at  the 
most  E.  point  of  L.  Erie  and  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal. 
Next  to  New  York,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state. 
The  town  has   huge  granaries  where   the    corn  for  the  European 

•  This  river  U  frozen  for  91  days  every  year. 

t  By  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged,  it  was  called  New  Amsterdam  ;  but 
having  been  taken  by  the  English,  it  was  called  New  York  after  the  Duke  of  York. 
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market  is  stored,  on  being  brought  from  the  vessles  of  the  lakes  to  the 
canal  barges,  to  be  towed  by  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York.     The 
distance  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  is  538  miles.    Rochester, 
with  four  fiour.mills,  is  on  the  S.  of  L.  Ontario.  » It  has  a  uniyersity. 
Byracnse    (43,000)  is  a  railway   centre    in   the  W.   of  the    state, 
with  great  commercial    activity,  particularly  in  salt  manufacture 
from  its  brine-springs.     Utica  (28,804)  an  important  town  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  is  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College.  Oswego  (20,910), 
on  the  E.  of  L.  Ontario,  is  an  actve  port,  connected  with  Syracuse 
by  rail.     PoughlEeepsle  (20,000)  is  75  miles  N.  from  New  York. 
Auburn  (17,225),  on  the  railway  W.  of  Syracuse,  has  improving  trade, 
a  Presbyterian  College,    and  carpet-making.     Elmlra  (15,863)  is  a 
town  of  very  recent  date;  and  of  Cohoes  (15,357)  the  same  may  be 
said.     Flattsburg  (8,000)  is  a  port  on  Lake  Ohamplain.     Binghamp- 
ton  (12,692)  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  S.    of  the  state.    Geneva 
(7,000)  is  a  handsome  town.    Sclinectady  (11,026)  is  a  modem  town 
on  the  Erie  canaL    Hudson  (8,000),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  place  of  transit  trade.    Rome  (11,000)  is  N.E.  of  Syracuse,  on 
the  railway.    Ogdensburg  (10,076)  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  has 
trade  by  the  river.     Saratoga  is  a  fashionable  watering-place.     Here 
General  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  Americans,  1777. 

New  Jersey,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  its  mouth,  has  many  fine  watering-places  on  the  coast. 
The  surfiice  is  generally  flat,  with  a  few  hills  in  the  north. 
It  stands  first  in  the  manufacture  of  "silks,  trunks,  and 
valises." 

Trenton  (9,000)  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Washington's  victories  over 
the  British,  1776. 

Newark  (105,000),  a  much  larger  town,  is  the  commercial  capital 
Atlantic  City,  on  the  coast  is  much  resorted  for  sea-bathing.* 
Princeton  has  a  college.  Jersey  City  (82,546)  is  nearly  opposite 
Brooklyn,  and  partakes  of  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  New  York. 
Burlington  (6,000)  is  a  neat  town  on  the  Delaware.  Paterson 
(33,600)  is  a  good  town,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  thread, 
machinery,  and  paper.  Elizabeth  (20,833)  is  of  modem  growth.  New 
Bmnswick  (12,000)  is  much  engaged  in  trade  by  the  canals.  Hoboken 
(20,297)  is  an  important  town.  Camden  is  opposite  Philadelphia,  of 
which  it  is  really  a  suburb. 

*  Here  is  the  well-known  hotel,  Mount  Vernon,  with  3,500  aleeplng  rooms. 
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Pennsylvania*  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruitful 
province,  S.W.  of  New  York ;  touches  Lake  Erie  towards 
the  N.W.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  on  the  S.E. ;  has 
a  mountainous  surface,  the  Alleghanies  traversing  it  in  a 
broad  band.  It  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  producing  as  much 
as  all  the  other  states.  It  stands  first  in  petroleum.  The 
E.,  however,  watered  by  the  Susquehanna  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Delaware,  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  In  other 
places  the  landscape  is  beautiful.  Its  coal  fields  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  its  iron  mines 
rank,  in  richness,  next  to  those  of  England. 

Philadelplila  (674,000),  until  a.d.  1800  the  capital  of  the  Union, 
stands  near  the  Delaware,  is  handsomely  built  and  beautifully  laid 
out  with  broad  streets  ;  has  a  statue  of  Penn,  its  founder ;  and  still 
retains  the  mint  of  the  Republic.  It  ranks  next  to  New  York  in 
population.  Its  park  contains  2,000  acres.  It  was  entered  by  the 
British  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  1777. 

Harrisbiirg  (23,104),  the  state  capital,  is  on  the  Susquehanna,  at 
an  important  railway  centre.  Pittsburg  (86,000),  called  the  "Bir- 
mingham" of  America,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  with  the 
Ohio.  Here  the  machinery  for  the  Mississippi  steamers  is  principally 
made.  Alleghany  (53,180),  a  little  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg,  is  one  of  the 
most  improving  towns  in  the  state.  Bcranton  (35,092)  is  a  town  with 
active  trade.  Beading  (33,930)  is  an  important  railway  centre. 
Williamsport  (16,030),  on  the  Busquehauna,  is  a  flourishing  town. 
Lancaster  (21,295),  Erie  (19,646),  and  Altoona  (10,690),  are  modem 
and  fast  improving  towns. 

Delaware,  tbe  second  smallest  state,  extends  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  Delaware  bay.  Though  first  in  iron  ship- 
building, it  is  best  known  as  a  grain  and  fruit-growing 
district. 

Dover  (5,000),  the  capital,  is  a  small  town. 

WUmixigton  (31,000)  is  a  very  important  and  substantially -built 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Brandy- wine  and  Christiana  creek.  Its 
manufactures  include  woollens,  cottons,  steam  engines,  and  mill 
machinery.  Here  a  battle  was  fought,  in  1777,  between  Washington 
and  Lord  Howe. 

*  Oil-welU  are  nttmeroas  and  valuable  in  thia  state. 
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Maryland^*  with  a  very  irregular  shape,  curves  round 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  is  separated  from  Virginia  by  the 
Potomac.    It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  produces  much  tobacco. 

Anziapoll8,t  the  capital,  is  an  important  place. 

Baltimore  (267,254),the  fourth  city  of  the  Union,  a  great  flour  mart, 
is  the  great  port  for  the  shipment  of  tobacco,  in  which  it  has  the  most 
extensive  trade  of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  handsomely  built  on 
the  Patapsco,  fourteen  miles  from  Chesapeake  bay.  It  contains  a 
statue  of  Washington  (and  an  obelisk  to  commemorate  the  unsuccess- 
ful attack  of  the  British  on  the  city,  1814),  on  which  the  names  of  the 
defenders  who  fell  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  Frederick  City 
(7,000)  is  about  60  miles  north-west  from  Annapolis. 

VirginiaJ  is  low  towards  the  coast,  and  much  broken  by 
inlets ;  but  it  is  in  many  places  marshy,  and  unhealthy  in 
summer.  Towards  the  W.  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  well- 
wooded,  and  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  in  iron  and  coal. 
This  is  the  best  state  in  the  Union  for  tobacco  caltivation, 
and  its  oyster  fisheries  are  important  and  valuable.  The 
Potomac^  which  receives  the  Shenandoah  at  Harper's  Ferry 
a  spot  well-known  in  the  recent  lamentable  civil  war,  flows 
chiefly  along  the  northern  border  of  the  state.  The  Rappa- 
hannockf  the  Yorkj  and  the  James,  also  water  this  state. 
Maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  corn  and 
flax,  are  the  chief  products.  It  ranks  first  for  tobacco. 
Oyster-beds  along  the  coast  extend  over  a  million  of  acres. 

Biclimond  (51,038),  on  the  James,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
has  fine  public  buildings.  It  suffered  yery  severely  in  the  late  civil 
war,  being  the  Confederate  capital.  It  was  taken  after  an  indefati- 
gable three  years'  siege  by  General  Grant,  1865. 

NorfioUc  (19,229),  a  naval  station,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  James. 
It  was  severely  injured  in  the  war.    Fortfunoutli  (10,492)  has  a  good 

*  So  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

t  So  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  reign  it  became  the  capitaL 

X  The  oldest   state  in  the  Union— it  was  given  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  by  Queen 

Elizabeth,  in  whose  honour  the  state  was  named.    At  the  time  of  the  ciTil  war 

Western  Virginia,  capital  Wheeling,  supported  the  NQrth,  and  Eastern  Virginia  th« 

.  South.    They  have  not  as  yet  been  amalgamated,  and,  consequently,  are  by  some 

e(»isidered  as  distinct  states,  and  described  accordingly. 
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harbour,  a  navy-yard^  and  a  military  academy.  Ftederlcksburg,  half- 
way between  Richmond  and  Washington,  was  the  scene  of  severe 
fighting  in  the  late  war.  Fetershnrg  (18,950)  was  the  scene  of  an 
attack  and  dreadful  repulse  of  the  Northerns.  Wheeling  (12,280),  the 
capital  of  Western  Virginia,  stands  on  the  Ohio,  and  has  much  trade. 
Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac,  amidst  the  finest  scenery  in  all 
America,  is  50  miles  above  Washington :  often  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  the  combatants  in  the  late  war.  Alexandria  (13,570),  a  watering- 
place,  is  the  seat  of  flour,  maize,  and  tobacco  trade.  Georgetown 
(11,384)  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington,  and  partly  in  the 
district  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina,  lying  S.  of  Virginia,  with  a  low 
swampy  plain,  60  miles  broad  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  5,500 
feet,  on  the  west,  is  a  productive  state,  cotton,  rice,  and 
indigo  being  raised  in  the  E.  (an  unhealthy  district),  and 
wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco  in  the  W.,  or  elevated  region — a 
salubrious  district.  Tar  is  largely  produced.  Though 
many  rivers  run  into  the  Atlantic,  yet  no  good  harbours 
are  found,  bars  and  sand-banks  rendering  navigation  along 
the  coast  dangerous.  MitcheWs  Peak  rises  above  6,000  feet. 
Some  gold  and  iron  are  found.' 

Raleigh  (6,000)  is  a  thriving  town,  not  far  from  the  river  Neuse. 
It  has  a  good  state- house  of  granite. 

Fayetteville  (6,000),  on  Cape  Fear  river,  is  a  busy  town,  with  an 
armoury.  Beaufort,  with  a  good  harbour,  is  the  only  port  on  the 
coast  Wilmington  (13,446),  standing  40  miles  up  Cape  Fear  river, 
with  powder-mills,  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  blockade-running  during  the  recent  war.  New- 
tern.  (5,000),  on  the  Neuse,  has  increasing  commerce,  and  a  pleasant 
situation. 

South  Carolina,  a  little  smaller  than  Ireland,  has 
phyiscal  features  resembling  N.  Carolina,  but  better  har- 
bours :  the  sea- coast  is  bordered  with  islands.  The  flat 
or  eastern  district  is  80  miles  broad,  and  greatly  covered 
with  forests ;  further  inland  is  the  sandhill  region,  60  miles 
in  width;  and  still  further  inland  the  highland  district, 
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with  a  belt  of  table-land,  a  precipitous  descent  on  the 
E,  and  a  gradual  acclivity  to  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
Table  Momitain  rises  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Cotton* 
and  rice  constitute  the  staple  productions,  both  being 
largely  exported  to  England.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Santee,  Cooper^  Ashley,  and  the  SO''^om,nah ;  the  latter  forming 
the  southern  boundary. 

Columbia  (9,000),  the  capital,  has  wide  streets,  and  many  handsome 
public  buildings. 

Charleston  (48,956),  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  E.  States, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers 
Ashley  and  Cooper,  is  well-built,  and  much  healthier  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  but  was  greatly  injured  in  the  recent  war. 

Georgia,t  just  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  and 
producing  abundance  of  rice,  and  the  best  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  is  exceedingly  swampy,  containing  numbers 
of  alligators  and  snakes.  Its  coast  for  four  or  five  miles 
inland  is  a  salt  marsh.  A  chain  of  islands,  which  yield  the 
best  cotton,  border  it.  Its  surface  gradually  rises  towards 
the  W.,  until  the  Blue  Eidge  mountains  attain  an  elevation 
of  1,500  feet,  and  beyond  which  there  is  a  very  fertile 
country,  of  diversified  surface.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have 
been  found,  but  cotton  and  rice  are  the  staple  products. 

Mllledgeyllle  (5,000)  is  in  a  rich  cotton-growing  country.  Oconee 
is  a  small  thriving  town,  and  Athens  is  the  seat  of  the  state  university. 
BavannalL  (28,235),  advantageously  situated  for  commerce  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  bank  50  feet  above  the  water ; 
has  spacious  and  regular  streets,  handsome  public  buildings  in  the 
midst  of  groves  of  trees  ;  and,  since  the  draining  of  the  contiguous 
swamps,  is  decidedly  a  healthy  city.  Most  of  the  commerce  of  the 
state  passes  through  it.  This  town  was  captured  by  Sherman,  1865. 
Augusta  (15,389),  also  on  the  Savannah,  at  the  head  of  its  steam- 
boat navigation,  is  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  interior, 

*  American  cotton  is  of  two  kinds— the  Upland^  and  the  Long  Staple,  or  Sealakmd; 
tiie  latter,  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  long  and  silkj,  Is  of  a  very  superior  qaality,  and  is 
largely  produced  in  the  islands  which  fringe  the  shore  of  this  state. 

t  Forests  abound  in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  the  CaroUnas  wbidh  not  only  yield 
timber,  bat  also  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
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and  is. connected  iivith  Hamburg  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by 
a  bridge.  Ma^on  (10,810)  had  only  a  cabin  in  1822,  but  now,  on 
account  of  its  extensive  and  increasing  cotton  trade,  is  an  important 
town.  Columbus  stands  on  the  Chattahoochee,  430  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  a  modern  town,  largely  engaged  in  exporting  cotton.  It  has 
manufactures  of  agricultural  implements.  Atlanta  (21,789)  was  burnt 
by  Sherman  in  the  late  war.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre. 
Darlen,  also  an  improving  town,  has  trade  in  lumber  and  cotton ;  and 
St.  Mary's,  with  a  deep  and  commodious  harbour,  is  on  the  river  of 
this  name. 

Florida,*  a  long  peninsula,  separated  from  Georgia  by 
the  river  St.  Mary,  is  almost  as  large  as  England  and  Wales, 
with,  generally  speaking,  a  level  surface,  intersected  by 
numerous  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  terminating  in  sharp 
rocks,  in  Cape  Sable,  beyond  a  marshy  district.  Timber  is 
a  valuable  product  of  this  state ;  sugar  and  rice  are  largely 
raised,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  climate, 
during  the  three  hottest  months,  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
Oranges,  dates,  and  figs  flourish. 

Tallahassee,  containing  the  state  senate  house,  and  many  splendid 
public  buildings,  is  the  capital  of  the  state. 

^:.  Key- West,  a  naval  station  on  Thompson's  Island,  has  a  good  har- 
bour. It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  St.  Augiis- 
tine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  States,  has  some  buildings  in  the  Spanish 
style  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  orange  groves.  Jacksonville,  on  the  St. 
John's,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  depot.  Fensacola,  an  important 
naval  station,  is  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Alabama  lies  further  W. ;  has  a  low  southern  district, 
50  miles  wide,  covered  with  pine  trees,  cypress,  etc. ;  is  hilly 
in  the  centre,  and  somewhat  mountainous  in  the  north — 
the  great  Alleghany  chain  terminating  in  the  N.E. ;  extensive 
forests  abound ;  fertile  valleys  border  the  rivers,  and  exten- 
sive prairies,  clothed  with  herbage,  but  without  timber,  are 
also  found  in  this  state.    Kice  and  sugar  are  largely  pro- 

*  This  name  formerly  included  a  much  larger  territory,  extending  as  far  W.  as  the 
Mississippi.  The  *' Florida  Keys,"  a  range  of  islands  on  the  south  and  south-east 
coast,  between  which  and  the  mainland  runs  a  navigable  channel,  are  said  to  hare 
been  formed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  here  sends  currents  towards  the  shore 
called  '*  eddies,'*  a  great  obstruction  to  nayigation. 
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duced  near  the  gulf;  marble,  coal,  and  iron  are  found  in  the 
centre,  and  gold  in  the  north. 

Montgomery  (10,588),  on  the  Alabama,  exports  cotton. 

Mobile  (32,034),  the  depdt  for  this  State,  and  part  of  Greorgia  and 
Mississippi,  stands  on  a  dry  and  elevated  spot,  has  a  good  harbonr, 
and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  export  of  cotton.  Here  the  northern 
fleet  'was  defeated  in  1864.  Wetnmpka*  (8,000)  has  important  mine- 
ral waters.  Tnscaloosa,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  a  great  resort 
of  steamboats  ;  has  a  university,  and  some  good  public  buildings. 
Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  is  a  thriving  place. 

Mississippi, i*  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is,  in  the  S.,  for  100  miles  inland,  a  champagne  country, 
covered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  marshes  .| 
Further  N.  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  with  a  more  agree- 
able aspect,  a  very  productive  soil,  cotton  being  the  staple 
product.  The  olive  and  ^g  flourish  in  the  south  of  the 
state,  and  the  apple  in  the  hills. 

Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  stands  on  the  Pe  arl  river,  in  a 
nice  situation,  and  has  the  state  public  buildings. 

Natchez  (8,000),  the  most  important  town  in  the  state,  stands  on 
the  river,  300  miles  above  Kew  Orleans ;  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
one  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  consisting  of  warehouses,  boarding- 
houses  for  boatmen,  etc. ;  the  other,  standing  on  a  bank  300  feet  high, 
the  residence  of  the  chief  citizens,  has  wide  streets,  ornamented  with 
groves  of  orange  and  other  trees.  Large  vessels  come  up  to  the 
town ;  but  its  river  and  inland  trade  is  much  in  excess  of  that  with 
foreign  countries.  It  ships  much  cotton.  Vlcksburg  (12,443),  106 
miles  more  N.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  several  eminences,  around 
which  numerous  plantations  flourish.  It  exports  much  cotton ;  and 
was  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Confederates  in  the  late  war. 

Louisiana,  §  having  a  long  sea-board  on  the  gulf,  lies  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  andE.  of  the  Sabine  river.  Three-fourths 

•  **  Cut  out  of  the  forest  **  in  1838,  had  6,000  inhabitants  in  1862. 

t  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Chocuws  and  Chickaaaws,  inhabited  this  state  nntU 
about  the  year  1830. 

X  The  Yaxoo  swamp  runs  north  of  the  river  of  same  name,  for  175  miles,  and  50  in 
breadth,  containing  7,000  square  miles;  is  sometimes  OTerflowed  by  the  Misassippi, 
when  it  appears  a  yast  marine  forest  The  head  branch  of  the  Tacoo,  called  the 
Cold  Water  RiTer,  communicates  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  '*  bayou**  or  creek  called 
the  Yasoo  Pass.  . 

§  Its  inhabitants  were  prindpaUy  French  and  Spanish  colonists,  now  merged  wita 
Immicraatt  ftom  other  states. 
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of  the  surface  consist  of  one  continuous  plain ;  vast  prairies 
are  found  here,  over  which  herds  of  deer  and  buffaloes  roam ; 
and  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  great  river  is  kept  off  the 
plantations  by  a  kind  of  embankment  called  a  levee.  Cottm 
and  siLgar  form  the  principal  productions,  immense  quantities 
of  both  being  grown.  The  Red  river,  running  through  the 
state  in  a  S.E.  direction,  joins  the  Mississippi  midway 
between  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge. 

New  Orleans  (191,418),  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  country, 
is  the  chief  shipping  port  for  the  immense  tract  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  river  which  carries  down  immense  deposits,  causing  great 
dredging  at  the  mouth.    The  city  stands  100  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a 
low,  damp  position ;  but  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out ;   and 
though  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  annually  swept-  ofp  by  yellow 
fever,  yet  it  is  now  healthy.     Opposite  the  city,  the  river  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  150  feet  deep.    Immense  quantities  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  are  annually  exported,  besides  flour, 
coffee,  and  other  articles.     Amongst  its  public  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  State  House,  the  Custom  House,  Exchange,  the  Mint,  the 
Catholic  Cathedral   (an  imposing  building  with  four  towers),   the 
Ursuline  Convent,  the  College  of  Orleans,  several  hospitals,  theatres, 
etc.     In  1862  it  was  taken  by  the  Federals. 

Baton  Rouge,  by  the  river  130  miles  from  New  Orleans,  with  an 
arsenal,  has  many  houses  erected  in  the  French  and  Spanish  styles. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  20  feet  above  high- water  mark,  and  has  lately 
become  a  great  shipping  port.  Alexandria  stands  on  the  Hed  river, 
100  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district. 

Texas  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  much  cotton  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Texas  has  mountains  on  the  N. 
frontier,  which  are  covered  with  snow  many  months  in  the 
year.  It  slopes  from  the  N.W.  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Sugar  . 
and  cereals  are  largely  produced.  Peaches,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  vanilla  are  much  grown.  This  state  is  rich  in  minerals. 
The  productions  find  their  way  to  Canada,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  &c.  It  is  drained  by  many  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

AnBtIn  (4,000),  on  the  Colorado,  is  only  known  as  the  capital 
Hoiuton,  on  the  BufiEalo,  la  more  important.      Galveston  (13818)  is 
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the  principal  port.    San  Antonio  (12,256),  S.W.  from  Atutin,  is  a 
growing  town. 

Arkansas,^  so  named  from  a  river  of  same  name,  is 
forest  and  prairie  land,  flat,  hilly,  and  mountainous,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  Mississippi.  In  many  places  the  soil 
exhibits  extreme  sterility.  Timber  is  a  staple  product. 
Minerals  are  greatly  exported.  Indian  corn  and  cotton  are 
the  other  chief  products,  but  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abun- 
dant. 

Little  Rock  (6,600),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Arkansas,  300  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  on  a  high  rocky  cliff :  hence  its  name,  which 
was  at  first  given  it  in  jest.    A  railroad  connects  it  with  Memphis. 

Van  Bnren  (35,000)  is  a  commercial  town  in  the  W.  BatesviUe  is 
on  an  affluent  of  the  White  river.  Helena,  Napoleon,  and  Columbia 
on  the  Mississippi,  are  the  next  most  important  places  in  the  state. 

Tennessee  is  drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  which  wind  through  it,  and  the  Mississippi,  which 
touches  it  on  the  W.  ;  the  district  between  the  two  last- 
named  rivers  being  an  undulating  plain.  In  the  middle  the 
state  is  hilly,  and  in  the  E.  mountainous.  The  soil  is 
various— on  the  mountains  barren,  in  the  valleys  fertile,  and 
in  the  western  plain  a  rich  mould  of  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness. Cotton  and  tobacco  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, saltpetre  is  exported,  and  also  cattle  from  the  £. 
Iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt  are  the  chief  minerals.- 

NaahvUle  (25,865),  the  capital,  on  the  Cumberland,  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  a  university,  many  fine  public  buildings,  and  active 
trade. 

Olarksylll^,  further  down  the  river,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Knoz- 
▼ill«,  on  the  Halston  river,  is  declining.  MempMs  (40,226),  becom- 
ing of  great  commercial  importance^  stands  on  the  MississippL 

Kentucky  lies  W.  of  Virginia,  and  N.  of  Tennessee, 
and  has  the  Ohio  river  on  the  N.  for  637  miles,  and  Cum- 

*  It  was  only  in  1819  it  became  a  separate  territory.  Wild  tarkeys,  in  ImmenM 
flodis,  are  found  in  the  woods. 
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berland  mountain  on  the  S.E.  The  suifaee  is  very  varied — 
mountainous  on  the  E.,  hilly  near  the  Ohio,  and  having 
many  nice  valleys  interspersed.  This  state  rests  upon  a  bed 
of  limestone  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  several 
caves  are  found.  The  crops  are  hemp,  tobacco,  and  maize. 
Saltsprings  ai^e  numerous  in  this  state,  v/hiah  also  stands 
first  for  whiskey  distillation. 

Le3dagtQ!L  (14,801),  the  oldest  tows  in  the  state,  Jin  the  centre  of 
a  rioh  distriot,'  is  a  remarkably  neat-built  town,  with  cotton  and 
woollen  laotones. 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  picturesquely  built  on  the  Kentucky,  amidst 
bold  scenery,  has  a  capitol  of  white  marble.  LpuisvlUe  (100,753),  a 
well-built  town,  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  state, 
is  reached  by  large  boats  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  is  extensively 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Near  it  is  the  extraordinary 
mammoth  cave.  BKaysTUle,  on  the  Ohio,  is  a  trade  centre.  Newport 
(Jk5,067j,  and  Covington  (2^505),  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  are  rising 
towns  of  modem  growth. 

Ohio,*  an  enterprising  and  populous  state,  lies  S.  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  W.  of  Pennsylvaiiia ;  is  level  in  the  N.  and 
centre,  but  hilly  in  the  E.  and  S.E.,  with  great  tracts  of 
meadow  land  along  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers.  Bich  iron 
and  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  east  of  the  state. 

candiUMrtl  (216,239),  on  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  with  streetst  run- 
ning in  regular  paraUel  lines,  has  been  called  **  Queen  of  the  West," 
and  is  a  great  commercial  emporium.  Among  its  establishments  of 
industry  are  **  brass  and  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  saw  and  flour  mills,  chemical  works,  etc.  ;"  and  above 
3,000  steam -boats  arrive  here  annuaUy.  The  manufacture  and  export 
of  household  furniture  are  important  sources  of  employment. 

Columbus  (81,274),  the  capital  pf  Ohio,  s|;and8  pleasantly  on  the 
Scioto,  is  regularly  built,  with  a  square  in  the  centre,  around  which 
many  of  the  public  buildings  are  erected.  It  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  state.    Forts^aoutli  (10,592),   already  mentioned,   is  in  an 

*  The  Ohio  Canal^  from  Portsmouth  on  the  Scioto,  to  the  Munkingam  river,  thence 
to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  and  the  Miami  Canals  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
Wabash,  and  thence  to  ihe  £rie  Canal,  together  with  the  Femnsyhfauia  Canal^  ttii 
utiles  Xoi^,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants. 

t  Seven  of  these  are  66  feet  wide  and  182  y«rds  apart. 

29 
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important  poaition  for  oommeroe,  and  has  many  maanf aetoiies  of  iron, 
naUs,  kc.  Za^wsvUle  (10,011),  having  water  conunnnication  with 
New  York  and  Kew  Orleans,  has  floor,  paper,  and  saw  mills. 
Hamilton  (11,081),  and  Acron  (10,006),  are  towns  bnUt  within  the 
last  few  years.  OleTdand  (92,829),  a  most  important  port  on  Lake 
Erie,  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  month  of  the  Ohio  canal,  has 
a  splendid  harbour,  secure  and  easy  of  access.  Toledo  (31,584),  in 
the  N.W.,  is  an  important  railway  centre.  Huron,  farther  W.,  is 
the  centre  of  an  industrial  district,  and  Norfolk,  in  a  highly  fertile 
country,  has  some  manufactures.  Dayton  (30,473)  has  important 
cotton  and  iron  factories,  with  machinery  works.  Portland,  a  busy 
and  growing  port,  has  a  good  harbour.  Sandusky  (13,000)  is  a  rising 
port  on  Lake  Erie. 

Michigan  is  a  peninsula,  with  a  flat  surface,  except  in 
the  N.,  where  some  mountains  rise  nearly  2,000  feet.  This 
state  has  a  rocky  coast.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers, 
which  flow  into  the  lakes,  and  is  a  flat  country,  with  a  cen- 
tral table-land  of  a  slight  elevation,  and  sand-hills  in  many 
places  along  the  coast.  Wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  It  has  a  mild  and  tempe- 
rate climate.  Here  are  found  very  productive  copper  mines. 

Detroit  (79,577),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  from 
Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie,  has  an  admirable  situation  for  commer- 
cial purposes  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  More  than  twenty  steam- 
boats  ply  between  this  town  and  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  Ja6kaon 
(11,447)  is  an  important  town.  Lansing  is  a  small  and  unimportant 
place. 

Indiana,  S.  of  Michigan  and  L.  Michigan,  W.  of  Ohio, 
and  for  360  miles  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
river,  is  in  some  places  hilly,  though  there  are  no  mountains* 
This  is  an  agricijdtttral  state,  exporting  beef,  pork,  cattle, 
horses,  swine,  com,  tobacco,  &c.  Its  coal  beds  are  very 
extensive. 

Indlanapolia  (48,244)  stands  on  a  plain  near  the  White  River, 
which  drains  the  centre  of  the  state  ;  has  spacious  streets  and  band- 
some  pubUo  buildings.  Lawrencebnxg,  on  the  Ohio^  carries  on  ex- 
tensive trade^  but  its  low  situation  renders  inundations  frequent. 
IfftfllffiMi  (10,709),  about  60  miles  further  down  the  river,  baa  a  good 
trade.    Nvw  Albany  (16,396)  is  the  largest  town  in  Indiana^  next  to 
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the  capital.    Mlcblgaa,  on  the  lake,  has  an  unsafe  harbour,  the  lake 
shore  being  skirted  with  bare  lofty  sand-hills. 

Illinois,  a  fertile  and  improving  state,  lies  W.  of  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana.  It  is  chiefly  bounded  by  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers.  Generally  speaking,  the  S.  and 
middle  of  the  state  are  level,  and  the  N.W.  hilly.  Its 
grand  prairie  is  150  miles  long,  and  10  miles  wide.  Maize 
is  the  staple  crop ;  wheat  and  rye  are  also  largely  grown. 
Thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported. 
Goal  and  most  of  the  useful  minerals  are  found.  In  the 
N.W.  lead  is  found  in  immense  quantities. 

Springfield  (17,400),  the  capital,  is  an  important  railway  centre. 

Chicago*  (298,977),  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  now  a  flourishing  port, 
with  an  artificial  harbour  ;  has  magnificent  public  buildings.  This 
town  was  founded  in  1833,  and  has  doubled  its  population  every  four 
or  five  years.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  W., 
ten  or  twelve  lines  converging  to  it — the  greatest  grain  depdt  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  hog  market,  and  one  of  the  greatest  timber  marts. 
It  has  an  immense  stock-yard,  and  several  pork-packing  houses, 
where,  in  the  busy  season,  4,000  pigs  are  daily  killed.  In  1871,  at 
least  12,000  houses  were  burned  ;  and  immense  sums  were  subscribed 
everywhere  for  the  houseless  inhabitants.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
by  an  aqueduct  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Alton  (7,000)  is  a 
western  depdt  on  the  Mississippi,  with  fast  increasing  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Peoria  (22,849)  is  also  an  important  railway 
centre.  Aurora  (11,162),  in  the  N.E.,  partakes,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  great  industry  of  Chicago.  Nauvoo,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  the 
former  abode  of  the  Mormons.  Galena  (9,000),  is  an  important 
railway  centre.    Here  are  rich  and  productive  lead  mines. 

Wisconsill,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  to  Michigan, 
is  a  vast  table-land ;  but  in  some  places  there  is  a  swampy 
marsh.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter;  and  extensive 
pine  and  oak  forests  cover  much  of  the  surface.  Lead  ia 
abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found  near  L.  Michigan. 

Madison  City  (6,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Rock  river.  UUwaukee 
(71,440),  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  extensive  trade  in  grain,  bricks, 
provisions,  and  metallic  ores.  OBhkosk  (10,633)  is  an  important 
agricultural  district. 

*  Hubeen  caUed  the  "wickedest,  wittieBt,  wealthiest'*  city  in  the  Union. 
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Missouri,  the  fifth  state  of  the  Union  in  size,  is  nearly 
equally  divided  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  In  the  W. 
are  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valleys,  admirably  adapted  for 
farming  purposes;  and  in  the  S.W.  is  the  most  elxtensive 
bed  of  lead  in  the  world.  In  the  S,E.  minerals  are  abundant. 
In  the  N.  timber  and  prairie  land*  abound,  well  watered 
with  numerous  streams ;  an  undulating  and  very  salubrious 
region.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly  two  millions 
of  acres  are  submerged  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Iron  ore 
is  very  abundant.  Iron  Mountain,  the  greatest  mass  of 
this  metal  in  the  world,  is  220  feet  high,  covers  500  acres, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  of  this  ore.  Next  in  abundance 
ranks  lead ;  and  copper  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Indeed  almost  every  metal  is  found  in  this  state.  Turpen- 
tine, resin,  and  tar,  can  be  easily  manufactured  from  the  sap 
of  the  yellow  pines :  grapes  flourish  in  some  places. 

Jefferson  City  (3,500)  has  the  state  house  and  several  good  schools. 
Kansas  City  (32,260)»  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Missouri,  is  an  important 
town.  St.  JoB^li  (19,565),  in  theN.W.,is  on  the  Missouri.  HannlTial 
(10,125),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  a  new  town.  St  Louis  t  (310,864),  a 
great  railway  centre,  is  an  important  commercial  station  on  the 
Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  Mis- 
souri. It  has  a  Koman  Catholic  university,  a  museum,  and  a  cathe- 
draL  It  is  one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  cities  in  America  for 
general  commerce.  In  1804  it  was  a  mere  village  ;  and  in  1813  the 
first  brick  house  was  erected. 

Iowa,  about  200  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  200  miles 
broad,  is  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi, 
S.  by  the  Missouri,  and  W.  by  Nebraska.  It  was  fonnerly 
a  portion  of  Missouri,  but  became  a  state  in  1846.  Its 
prairies  offer  great  advantages  for  sheep  farming  and  cattle 
rearing,  by  affording  an  inexhaustive  pasturage.  Cereals 
grow  luxuriantly  ;  hogs  are  innumerable ;  minerals  (parti- 

*  The  prairies,  in  this  State,  are  as  large  as  Ireland. 

t  It  was  founded  in  17()4 :  but  made  no  progress  under  the  French'and  Bpanisb. 
It  is  centrally  situated,  a'bout  1,800  miles  from  New  York  hy  water,  a&d  1,300 luiies 
from  Kew  Orleans,  evidently  destined  for  still  more  importance. 
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cularly  lead)  are  very  abundant,  and  include  iron  and  €oals  ; 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  articles  wanted  for  home 
consumption,  Buch  as  coarse  woollens,  ploughs,  thrashing- 
machines,  etc. 

Iowa  city  is  a  small  town  in  the  E.  on  the  Iowa  river. 

Davenport  (20,031),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  oommercial  capital 
of  the  State.  Bnrllnston  (14,930)  is  further  a  on  the  same  river. 
Dubuque  (4,000)  exports  lead.  Keokuk  (13,766)  is  also  on  the  great 
river.  Des  Moines  (12,035)  is  rather  centrally  situated,  and  has 
good  trade  by  rail  Waterloo  is  a  mining  town.  Council  Bluffb 
(11,020),  on  the  Missouri,  nearly  opposite  Omaha,  has  rising  trade. 

OaJifomia*  lying  between  the  parallels  of  32°  20'  and 
42°  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  114°  20'  and  124°  25' 
W.,  is  S.  of  Oregon,  W.  of  Nevada  and  Arizona,  with  a 
length  of  830,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  230  miles. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  determined  by  the 
two  mountain  ranges — the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast 
range — which,  with  the  proximity  to  the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
give  somewhat  peculiar  features  to  the  climate — being  tem- 
perate near  the  coast,  hot  and  dry  east  of  the  Sierra,  and 
cold  on  the  summits.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich,  affording 
excellent  pasturage ;  and  north  of  39°  are  extensive  pine, 
cedar,  and  oak  forests.  Wheat,  barley,  hops,  hemp,  flax, 
etc.,  are  produced  in  abundance,  particularly  around  San 
Francisco  bay.  The  wet  season  is  most  intense  in  Novem- 
ber. Grapes,  from  which  delicious  wines  are  made,  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  warm  valleys,  and  the  silk 
crop  is  increasing ;  but  the  most  important  production  is 
gold,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustive  supply. 
Silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found  ;  but 
this  state  ia  gradually  becoming  more  agricultural. 

♦  The  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which  still  belongs  to  Mexico,  was  discovered 
in  1584-5,  by  Cortez,  and  Upper  California,  by  Cabrillo,  in  1542.  The  coast  was 
-visited  by  Drake  in  1576.  At  th£  peace  of  1848,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  former,  just  about  the  time  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery,  which  led  to  such  a  rush  of  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  1860  it  became  a  state,  having  then  the  necessary  60,000  inhabitanta, 
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8aeram«iito  Olty  (16,283)  on  a  riirer  of  the  Bame  name,  is  the 
capital.  It  ifl  the  miner^s  depdt  for  an  extensive  district,  and  has  a 
hot  climate. 

Ban  Francisco*  (149,473),  a  flourishing  fortified  port  on  a  bar  of 
sand  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  has  extensive  commerce.  Benlda 
(7,000),  an  improving  port,  has  a  naval  arsenal  8to<dcton  (10,066) 
is  the  chief  town  from  which  the  southern  miners  are  supplied  with 
necessaries.    Oakland  (10,500)  is  a  town  of  modem  growth. 

Oregon  included  Washington  until  1853,  and  became 
a  state  in  1859.  It  is  a  splendid  timber  country,  and  one  of 
the  best  wheat-growing  districts  in  America.  The  tempe- 
rature is  rather  cool,  but  in  the  S.  tobacco  grows.  Wool  is 
largely  exported^  and  rich  gold  mines  have  been  found  in 
the  E. ;  coal  and  iron  are  also  found.  The  Columbia,  with 
a  course  of  1,200  miles,  forms  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  boundary  between  Oregon  and  Washington.  Its  most 
important  tributary  is  the  Willamette,  which  rises  in  the 
Cascade  range,  and  is  200  miles  in  length ;  both  rivers  have 
magnificent  scenery  throughout  almost  their  entire  course. 

Salem,  the  capital,  is  on  the  latter  river ;  and  Oregon  City  is  50 
miles  lower  down.  Portland,  a  trade  centre,  is  on  the  same  river. 
Astoria  is  a  commercial  depot  on  the  Oregon  river. 

Minnesotat  is  bounded  N.  by  the  British  Possessions, 
E.  by  L.  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mississippi  river,  W. 
by  Dacota,  and  S.  by  Iowa.  It  occupies  the  central  part  of 
North  America,  "  being  midway  between  Hudson's  bay  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific," 
with  an  undulating  surface  and  ^'  drift  hills  in  the  north," 
rising  from  100  to  600  feet  in  height.  This  is  a  great  agri- 
cultural country ;  wheat,  for  which  it  is  pre-eminent,  being 

*  The  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhAbitanta  is  practically  confirmed  by  the  plerdng 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  order  to  brin^  water  for  the  city  from  Lake  Tahoe,  100 
miles  distant.    Its  bay  la  the  best  naval  station  in  the  Faciflc. 

t  In  the  Sloiuc  toogue,  the  **  sky-tinted"  or  "muddy  water.*'  It  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  tiie  French,  1680 ;  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1763 ;  has  beloni^ 
to  the  United  States  since  1783,  by  which  it  was  organised  as  a  territory,  1849,  and 
admitted  as  a  state,  1864.  The  snow-storms  are  often  so  sadden  and  violent,  that 
persons  from  home  are  frozen  to  death,  railway  trains  blocked  up,  and  drivers  of 
vehicles  completely  frozen  in  their  seats. 
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the  principal  cereal  crop ;  meadow  graAs  is  very  abundant. 
Sheep  farming  is  a  profitable  employment,  in  which  many 
are  engaged.  Minerals  are  abundant ;  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  granite  have  been  found.  Timber  \&  plentiful  and  valu- 
able ;  and  wild  animals  are  numerous. 

St.  Paul*  (25,000),  at  the  head  of  the  permanent  navigation  of  the 
Missifisip^,  is  9,  faat-vmproving  town,  and  the  chief  commercial  depdt 
of  the  state.  The  rirer  here  is  only  about  the  size  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond.  St.  Anthony  (7,000),  nine  miles  above  St.  Paul,  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  falls  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
It  has  great  lumber  and  flour  trade.  Minneapolis  (12,066)  pleasantly 
built  on  a  high  rolling  prairie,  is  connected  with  St.  Anthony  by  an 
exceU^t  bridge.  Winona,  the  second  town  in  the  state,  considered 
its  southern  capital,  stands  on  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  from  St. 
Paul  by  rail ;  and  is  the  centre  of  an  increasing  trade.  StlUwater, 
on  the  St  Croix,  is  a  lumber  centre.  Arroka,  on  Rum  river,  has 
tirade  in  barrel-making.  Lake  City  (4,000),  on  Lake  Pepin,  and  Port- 
land, on  L.  Superior,  are  improving  towns.  Dulath,  on  L.  Superior, 
is  a  modem  grain  depdt 

Kansas,  e^ctending  from  37°  to  40®  N.  latitude,  and 
"from  the  state  line  of  Missouri  600  miles  westward,"  rises 
from  the  deep  valleys  of  the  streams  by  steps  or  terraces, 
which  culminate  in  undulating  uplands,  on  whose  sides 
flourish  luxuriant  forests,  with  picturesque  scenery.  The 
soil  is  uniformly  a  rich  loam — the  deepest  and  richest  in 
the  world ;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  pure,  and  often  a 
month  elapses  without  a  shower.  Goal  and  iron  are  abun- 
dant.   The  usual  cereal  crops  are  cultivated. 

Topeka,  the  state  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Leavenworth  (17>873), 
on  the  Missouri's  left  bank,  is  a  great  railroad  and  steam-boat  trade- 
centre.  Lawrence  (7,000),  a  flourishing  city  on  the  Kansas,  has  con- 
siderable trade.    Lecompton  is  also  on  the  Kansas  river. 

Nebraska,  a  fine  agricultural  country,  was  made  a  terri- 
tory in  1854.    Its  surface  is  a  '^  gently  rolling  prairie ;"  its 


*  In  1862,  new  this  town*  1»200  lettton  were  treacheroiuly  mnrderod  by  tba 
Sioux  Indian!. 
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atmosphere  is  pore  and  clear,  and  rain  falls  snffiei^itly  io 
irrigate  the  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats^  and 
tobacco.  The  winters  are  estceediogly  cold,  and  hurricanes 
of  great  violence  last  several  days  at  a  time.  Goal  and  iron 
have  been  found  50  miles  W.  of  the  MissourL  The  FkUte 
river  runs  through  the  centre  from  west  to  east. 

Omaha  (16,083),  the  capital,  oocapiea  a  central  and  (Dommandiiig 
position  on  the  Missonri.  It  is  a  railway  centre^  with  an  increaaing 
trade.    Hehraaka  is  a  growing  town  on  the  same  river. 

Nevada,  very  rich  in  minerals,  forms  the  western  side 
of  the  great  basin  enclosed  by  the  Rocky  mountains  on  thd 
R  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.,  its  valleys  averaging 
5,000  feet  in  height.  It  includes'  some  mountain  peaks 
rising  11,000  feet  above  sea-level;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  on  S.  and  W.  by  CaUfomia,  and  £. 
by  Utah.  This  country  is  very  unfavourable  to  agticultural 
pursuits,  but  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  silver. 
Several  large  lakes  are  in  the  west. 

Carson  City*  the  capital  of  this  territory,  is  a  rapidly  improving  town 
on  the  borders  of  California.  Virginia  City  (10,000),  the  commercial 
capital,  with  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity,  stands  6,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  quickly  extending.  It  is  bnilt  on  the  Carson  river. 
Anitin  (5,000),  the  second  town,  is  on  the  Reese  river.  Laneaater 
and  CdntrasvUle  are  on  the  Pacific  railway. 

WashiH^on,  bordering  upon  the  British  possessions 
and  the  Pacific,  was  only  organized  in  1853.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  eastern  and  western,  by  the  Cascade 
mountains,  which  have  here  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to 
7,000  feet.  The  western  division,  about  one-third  of  thd 
whole,  has  some  fertile  prairies  and  an  average  amount  of 
timber,  with  a  mild  climate,  and  a  wet  and  dry  season.  The 
eastern  division,  sparsely  inhabited,  is  mostly  prairie  country, 
with  wanner  summers,  more  productive  valleys,  and 
table-lands  suited  for  grazing.  It  produces  the  usual  cereals, 
and  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  lead,  etc.      Pugei  Sound,  on 
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the  W.,  is  a  great  lumbering  district,  and  abounds  with 
valuable  fish. 

Olsmipita  (2,000)*  the  capital,  stftods  at  the  entranoe  of  a  smaU 
river  into  the  sound. 
The  other  towns  are  Vancouver ,  Walla  Walla,  New  YorJc^  etc. 

Dacota  is  traversed  by  the  river  Missouri.    It  is  well 

adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  its  plains  are  crowded 

with  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals.    The  useful 

minerals  are  found  here  in  rich  deposits. 

Yangton,  in  the  S.,  is  the  best  known  town.  Ilagdm  is  a  small 
town. 

Idaho,*  with  a  very  diversified  surface,  has  a  climate 
which  is  very  various.  This  territory  is  well-known  on 
account  of  its  gold  mines,  which  are  rich  and  valuable,  and 
dispersed  in  every  direction  :  many  of  them  are  still  unex- 
plored.   Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry  of  the  state. 

Boise^  the  capital*  stands  on  a  level  plain  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  thirty  miles  S.W.  of  Idaho  City,  also  a  small  plaoe. 

Montana  is  a  territory  rich  in  minerals,  agricultural 
produce,  and  timber,  with  pasture  lands  of  unsurpassed 
magnificence  :  much  of  it  is  still  unoccupied  by  the  husband- 
man. The  Bitter  Boot  range  is  in  this  territory ;  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  run  through  the  west.  Of  the  rivers,  the 
Yellow  Stone,  Milk,  and  Missouri  are  the  most  important, 

Virginia  (5,000),  Diamond,  Helena  City,  in  the  Rooky  monntains, 
and  Fort  -Alexander  on  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  are  the  most  impor* 
tant  places  in  the  territory. 

Colorado,  generally  speaking  lying  between  the  paral- 
lels of  37®  and  41^  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  102°  and  lOQ''  W.  longitude,  has  the  great  Eoeky  moun- 
tain range  running  through  the  centre,  and  covering  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface,  leaving  vast  plains  on  both  sides. 

*  An  Indian  word  meaning  "  tbe  gem  of  Ibe  monntain.'' 
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These  mountains  are  almost  treeless,  with  an  uninviting 
aspect,  and  the  plains  almost  barren;  the  cHmate  varies 
with  the  elevation,  being  delightful  in  the  east.  The  snow 
does  not  fall  in  severe  storms,  but  tends  to  saturate  the  rich 
grass  which  is  parched  by  the  scorching  sun  of  July  and 
August.  Its  gold  mines  are  rich  and  productive,  and  have 
been  worked  since  1859.  Iron  and  coal  exist  in  small,  and 
silver  and  lead  in  large  quantities.  About  forty  miles  from 
Denver  there  are  rich  silver  mines,  now  very  productive. 

Denver  (8,000),  the  capital,  stands  thirteeii  miles  from  the  Rocky 
mountaios,  is  a  great  central  station  between  the  MissiBsippi  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  great  commercial  dep6t.  It 
is  connected  by  rail  with  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

Centraly  Oolden,  Colorado,  and  Canon  cities,  are  the  other  towns  ; 
the  first  having  become  very  important  since  the  silver  mines  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Utah*  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Mormonsf  since  1847. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  noted  for  the  luxuriance  and  abun- 
dance of  its  fruits.  The  climate  is  invigorating,  but  in 
winter  the  snow  storms  are  severe.  The  productions  include 
cotton^  in  the  south,  and,  further  north,  oats,  barley,  etc. 
The  grape  thrives  well  here. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City  (27,000),  the  capital,  is  one  o!  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  all  America,  with  spacious  streets  running  east  and  west 
at  right  angles,  each  128  feet  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  shady 
trees ;  and  streams  of  water  are  constantly  flowing.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Camp  Douglas  is  a 
military  station,  whose  guns  command  the  eity,  FUmore  City  raabi 
next  in  importance  to  the  capital. 

Arizona, t  whose  mineral  wealth  was  early  known  to 
the  Mexicans,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  California,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Colorado.    It  is  watered  by 

*  So  called  from  its  Indian  settlers,  the  Tnta~**moimtain-dweUers." 

t  The  Mormons  are  a  peaceful,  industrious  peojile,  whose  religious  tenets  are 

repugnant  to  most  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
t  In  the  original  Arizumay  which  is  usually  taken  as  equivalent  to  **  silv%r-bear- 

ing."    This  territory  was  infested  until  lately  by  a  fleroe  tribe  of  Indians,  called 

Apaches^  often  troublesome  to  the  authorities. 
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many  clear  streams  teeming  with  trout  and  other  fish ;  has 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  produces  immense 
quantities  of  grain,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Eich  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked.  The  climate  is  salu- 
brious, with  very  little  snow  or  frost,  and  a  rainy  season 
from  June  to  September.  Cotton,  com,  tobacco,  peaches, 
and  vegetables,  thrive  well. 

Prescott,  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  a  valnable  mining  district  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  built  of  ^ood,  and  is  inhabited  by  immi- 
grants from  California  and  Colorado ;  amidst  pine-clad  mountains, 
subject  to  frequent  heavy  rains,  it  is  like  a  New  England  city. 

'  Tucson,  with  a  large  Spanish  population,  is  an  improving  town. 

New  Mexico*  is  traversed  by  stupendous  mountain 
chains  towards  the  E.,  with  occasional  gaps  or  passes,  with 
the  river  Colorado  running  more  to  the  west,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  great  range.  East  of  the  mountains  the  valleys  and 
slopes  are  very  productive,  and  well  adapted  for  sugar  cultL 
vation.  On  the  west  are  immense  plains  with  small  villages 
interspersed,  mostly  inhabited  by  half-breeds  and  Mexican 
settlers.  The  winters  are  exceedingly  mild  ;  and  luzuriatit 
orchards  are  found  along  the  Colorado.  Gold  is  found  in 
Placer  mountain,  near  Santa  Fe,  in  rich  veins,  and  in  other 
places ;  silver  in  Organ  mountain ;  copper  and  iron  abun- 
dantly, about  50  miles  W.  of  Santa  F^,  and  other  places. 
Gobd  wheat  is  raised ;  maize,  vines,  and  peaches  thrive  well 
in  the  south.  The  great  staple  of  the  country  consists  of 
red  and  green  pepper. 

Santa  F$  (8,600),  on  an  arid  plain,  has  considerable  caravan  trade. 
It  is  in  a  picturesque  district  among  the  mountains. 

Wyoming  is  mountainous  on  the  west,  with  many 
wide,  fertile,  productive  valleys.    Its  gold  mines  are  rich. 

■ 

*  Until  1846  tbis  wai  a  prorince  of  Mexico ;  and  by  a  peace  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States  it  wan  given  over  to  the  latter,  1848,  and  colonized  1860.  It 
>ras  nai&ed  (1870)  Lincoln,  after  the  president  who  was  assassinated. 
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Alaska^*  until  very  lately  '^  Biiaaian  America,"  and  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  Siberia,  is  a  wild  and  desolate  re- 
gion, but  imperfectly  explored,  with  an  inhospitable  dimatey 
moderatcHl  to  a  small  degree  by  the  Pacific  winds.  The 
river  Yukon  waters  a  great  forest  district  in  the  interior. 
Bears  and  deer  are  found  in  great  numbers. 

Sitka,  the  most  rainy  place  in  the  world,  though  far  north,  has  not 
a  very  severe  winter.     It  has  good  salmon  fisheries. 

IndiaJi  Territory  is  a  district  set  apart  for  the  Indian 
tribes.     H  lies  N.  of  Texas,  and  is  becoming  civilized. 

Port  Washita  is  on  the  Washita  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  river. 

Oolumbia  (district  of),  containing  the  metropolis, 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  near  its  mouth. 

Washington  (109,199),  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  a  Tteau- 
tiful  city,  intersected  by  shaded  avennes^  named  after  the  varions 
states.  The  capitol,  or  parliament-hoase,  and  the  White  House,  or 
President's  residence^  are  magnificent  bnildiiigs.    See  Otorgetown^ 


Mountains. — The  monntaina  of  the  United  States  have  alrea^  been 
folly  described. 

RlYers.— The  Hndson,  remarkable  for  magnificent  scenery,  is  navi- 
gable for  117  miles,  up  to  Hudson,  and  for  smaller  vessels  to  Troy ,  50 
miles  farther  np  the  stream.  Though  closed  three  months  of  each 
year,  it  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  contains  good  towns 
on  its  banks.  The  Connecticut  ^averses  a  rich  valley,  and  enters 
Long  Island  sound.  The  Delaware  separates  Pennsylvania  from  New 
Jersey.  The  Susquehanna  rises  in  L.  Otsego,  and  flows  into  Chesa- 
peake bay.  The  Potomac  forms  the  boundary  between  Maryland 
ftnd  Virginiiw  f^nd  enters  Chesape^e  bay  after  a  course  of  350  miles. 
The  James  is  navigable  to  Richmond ;  the  Savaouah  for  boibts  np  to 
Augusta,  130  miles.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina 
iind  Georgia.  The  Trinity,  Siwedb,  and  OolovfMlOb  nin  pandit  to  each 
other  through  Texas.  The  Rio  QrandQ  4el  Norte  rises  in  Colorado^ 
flows  through  a  nice  valley  in  New  Mexico,  forms  for  several  hundred 

*  Numbers  of  Kalosh  Tndians,  -whose  crutom  is  to  burn  tlidr  deadt  abound  In  this 
region,  which  is  now  about  to  be  made  a  penal  colony  for  the  United  States. 
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isiles  the  bouncUu'y  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  enters  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  Cotorado  drainB  a  large  district,  and  enters  the  gulf 
of  California.  The  Cdlumhla  or  Otegon  rises  in  the  Kocky  monntadus, 
first  turns  S,  throu^  Washington  territory,  then  flows  W,,  receives 
the  Sfuike  liyer ;  now  forms  ^e  N,  boundary  of  Oregon,  .rushes 
throngh  the  moontainouB  country  wr&  great  force,  and,  at  Pacific 
City,  &lls  into  the  sea.  Its  course,  though  not  yet  thoroughly 
explored,  is  about  1,200  miles. 

Lakes. — The  most  important  lakes  have  been  described. 

Sducation. — This  great  country  has  made  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

**  The  United  States'  Commissioner  of  Education  gives,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  some  statistics  of  *  illiteracy,*  as  shown  by  its  census 
of  1870.  Among  the  population  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  5,660,074 
were  found  to  be  illiterate,  of  whom  4,882,210  were  natives,  and 
777,864  of  foreign  birth.  According  to  residence,  there  were  4,189,972 
illiterates  in  the  Southern  States,  1,356,102  in  the  Northern,  and 
114,000  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  According  to  colour, 
nearly  2,900,000  were  whites,  and  above  2,700,000  persons  of  colour. 
A  table  of  ratios  of  illiteracy  is  given,  showing  that  the  illiteracy  of 
the  Northern  States  is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  less 
than  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  Southern ;  that  the  native  illiteracy  of 
the  Northern  division  is  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  Southern ; 
that  the  white  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  less  than  one-half  of  that 
of  the  Southern ;  and  the  coloured  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  about 
l-48th  part  of  that  in  the  Southern.  Upon  an  average,  in  every 
10,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  there  are  8,711  whites,  1,266 
coloured,  16  Chinese,  and  7  Indians." 

Populartion. — ^The  last  census  shows  that  the  whites 
number  33,586;»89 ;  the  blacks  4,880,000.  There  are 
23,731  Indians,  and  (chiefly  in  California)  63,254  Chinese. 
There  are  5,566,466  foreigners,  principally  Germans  and 
Irish.  The  Indians  are  exclusive  of  about  142  tribes,  or 
288,716  persons  of  the  wandering  *<  red-skins,"  and  about 
75,000  Indians  of  Alaska. 

American  Railways, — ^The  characteristic  feature  of  the  American 
railway  system  is  the  immense  length  of  its  several  Hues,  particularly 
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Towira. 

Mexico  (200,000)  is  a  splendid  oity,  standing  on  a  table-land  7,468 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  vale  between  hills.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  the  houses,  though  only  one  story,  well-built,  and  greatly  orna- 
mented in  front.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  brought  in  from  the  country 
in  great  quantities  for  sale.  There  is  little  appearance  of  industry — 
gambling,  smoking,  and  intrigue  being  the  most  attractive  pursuits. 
At  three  miles  distance  on  the  £.  is  L.  Tercoco,  whose  waters  often 
flow  up  to  the  city,  tiiough  its  depth  is  only  3  feet. 

Puebla  (75,000),  the  second  largest  town,  is  also  on  a  table-land  of 
the  same  elevation.  It  is  well  built,  has  wide  streets,  and  handsome 
squares.  Its  trade  is  pretty  extensive,  paaticularly  in  glass,  soap,  and 
earthenware.  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1863, . 
and  by  the  United  States  in  1847,  It  is  between  the  capital  and 
Vera  Cnu  (10,000),  a  port  on  the  gulf,  in  a  marshy  situation,  noted 
as  the  abode  of  pestilence.  OnaOflUiJaxa  (70,000),  on  the  San- 
tiago, has  trade  in  earthenware  and  leather-work.  Ouanajnato 
(60,000)  has  important  and  prolific  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Queretaro  (48,000),  N.  of  the  capital,  with  woollen  manufactures, 
was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  end  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1867), 
who  was  shot  here,  having  been  betrayed  by  Lopez.  San  Luis  (40,000), 
N.  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountains, '  is  in  an  important  mining 
district.  lEatai&oraB  (40,000),  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  its  mouth, 
is  an  active  port,  which  was  much  resorted  to  during  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States,  1862-6.  Golinui  (30,000),  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Indians,  is  an  active  port  on  the  Pacific.  Oaxaca  (25,000) 
is  in  a  delightful  valley.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  many  factories  of 
sugar,  cotton,  perfumery,  etc.  Zacatecas  (25,000)  is  a  mining  city, 
260  miles  N.W.  from  Mexico.  Morella  (23,000)  enjoys  a  delicious 
climate.  It  has  a  cathedraL  New  Santander  is  a  rising  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Santander,  on  the  £.  coast  Dorango  (22,000)  is 
a  handsome  cathedral  city,  with  some  manufactures :  near  are  gold, 
silver,  and  iron  mines.  Mazatlan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
.California,  is  a  neat  town,  with  some  trade.  Xalapa  or  JalajMi 
(10,000)  is  50  miles  N.W.  from  Vera  Cruz,  gave  its  name  to  a  well- 
known  drug  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tampico  (7,000),  on  the 
E.  coast,  has  active  trade.  Acapulco  (5,000),  on  a  splendid  harbour 
on  the  W.  coast,  exports  a  little  indigo,  silver,  cochineal,  and  skins. 
Merlda  (40,000)  lies  25  miles  inland.  It  is  the  capital  of  ITuoatan, 
and  has  for  its  port  8imL  Gampeacby  (15,000)  is  95  miles  to  the 
S.  W. ;  it  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  exports  cotton, 
cigars,  wax,  and  wood.  Canaan,  on  the  golf  of  Campeachy,  is  a  free 
port. 
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MoTintains. — The  mountain  system  is  very  peculiar, 
mo^t  of  the  peaks  rising  from  the  table-land  as  from  a  base. 
In  the  S.  they  rise  little  hi^er  than  the  table-land ;  bat  in 
the  N.  three  ranges  are  distinguished — one  of  which  enters 
the  United  States,  and  is  continued  in  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains proper.  Sierra  Madre  is  said  to  be  richer  in  minerals 
than  any  mountain  in  the  world. 

Popocatepetl^  ''mountain  of  smoke,!* anaotive  Yolcano,  is  the  culmi« 
Dating  point  of  the  Mexican  mountain  systeuL  About  12,000  feet  up 
its  sides  it  is  covered  with  plantations.  It  rises  to  17,700  feet.  Colima 
is  also  an  active  volcano  near  the  Pacific.  Jorullo,  in  1759,  rose  from 
«  a  level  with  the  plain  to  4,400  feet ;  and  seven  years  before  the  bed 
o|  the  Del  Korte  became  dry  for  150  miles  among  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Orizaba  (17,400),  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

Blvers. — The  Rio  Orande^  already  described.  The  Santiago  rises 
in  the  table-land  near  Mexico  city,  passes  through  L.  Ohapala,  and 
enters  the  Pacific.  The  Colima,  Balsasy  and  Tehuantepee  flow  into 
the  Pacific.  The  rivers  of  Mexico  have  many  rapids,  and  are  in 
general  unsuitable  for  navigation. 

Lakes. — XaUocan  (with  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles),  San  Cris' 
tobal,  Tezcoco,  etc. 

Frodliotloiia. — Mexico  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world  in  minerals ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  neglected  the  more 
useful  ones  for  the  precious  metals.  Tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  pepper,  drugs,  maize,  with  oranges,  lemons,  mahogany,  and 
india-rubber,  are  the  chief  productions.  Maize  is  the  chief  article  of 
food.    Dye-woods  are  found  in  many  places. 

Anlxnals. — Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  grizzly  bear,  bison, 
tapir,  jaguar,  wolf,  lynx-cat,  monkey,  alligator,  rattlesnake,  with 
parrots,  and  many  other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Sheep,  horses, 
and  mules  are  exported.     Cochineal  insects  are  carefully  preserved. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  is  made  up  of  (1)  Oreole»  or  Whites, 
about  300,000,  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  or  aristocracy;  (2| 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Spaniards,  chiefly  small  laadowners, 
lawyers,  or  members  of  the  army  or  civil  service,  about  800,000 ;  (3) 
the  Indians,  about  5,000,000,  who  are  in  a  state  of  abject  misery  and 
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serfdom;  (4)  the  MestmSt*  or  mixed  races,  consisting  of  many  classes 
in  about  1,600,000;  (5)  the  Europeans,  consisting  of  Spanish,  French, 
and  Germans.  Some  savage  tribes  of  the  Indians  stiU  toyo  about  on 
the  mouDtains,  and  plunder  whoever  they  can. 

IBdncation.— Education  is  backward,  though  of  lat^  improving. 
There  is  a  university  at  Mexico ;  and  the  Church,  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  is  under  an  archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  A 
school  of  mining  and  a  medical  school  have  b^n  opened  ;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  government  renders  all  attempts  at  improve- 
ment very  difficult  in  execution. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Central  America  extends  from  8°  to  18°  N.  latitude,  and 
from  84^  to  94°  W.  longitude.  It  includes  five  republics  and 
-^  territory,  which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


states. 

Are«, 
Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1  Ouatemala,     - 

2  San  Salvador,  - 
8  Honduras, 

4  Hlcaracua, 
ff  Costa  Rica, 
SBaliie, 

40,781 
7,356 
47,095 
68,173 
21,495 
14,500 

1,180,000 
600,000 
350,000 
400,000 
136,000 
26,636 

New  Guatemala. 

San  Salvador. 

Comayagua,  on  the  Hnmnya. 

Managua. 

San  Jos4,  in  the  centre. 

Balize,  on  the  E.  coast. 

This  district  connects  Mexico  with  S.  America^  and  includes  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  Its  length  is  about  1,400  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  30  to  300  miles. 

Guatemala,  in  the  N.,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea.  It 
eontains  a  plateau  6,000  feet  high,  produces  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cochineal,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  many  ancient 
edifices.    The  president  is  elected  for  life. 

Ndw  Ouatemala  (40,000)  is  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  50 
£rom  the  Pacific  It  is  4,970  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  well-built 
city  with  a  univenity,  and  houses  of  only  one  story.     The  inhabi- 

*  TheM  eooBist  of  famAoc,  or  the  children  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro;  mukUion^  or 
tlie  issue  of  a  white  and  a  negress ;  tergerons^  or  the  issue  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto 
female;  quadro9tu,  or  the  issue  of  a  tcrftron  and  a  white,  and  so  on. 
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tantB  are  Bkilfal  in  embroidery,  muslin,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactares 
Old  Guatemala  (10,000),  only  12  miles  distant,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1774.    Two  volcanoes  are  near  it,  both  rising 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

San  Salvador  lies  along  the  Pacific ;  though  the 
smallest  state,  it  has  the  greatest  population  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  It  pro- 
duces the  famous  balsam  of  Peru.  The  president  is  elected 
for  six  years. 

San  Salvador  (20,006),  the  capital,  is  some  miles  from  the  Pacific. 
Oojntapeqne  is  the  only  other  inland  town.  There  are  three  seaports— 
AcaJuUa,  Ubertad,  and  La  Union. 

Honduras  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  splendid 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  woods  .♦  Its  president  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain. 

ComayaifUA  (8,000),  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  was  formerly  much 
more  important.  Omoa,t  the  chief  port,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the  world.  Tmzillo 
is  also  a  port. in  this  state,  in  an  unhealthy  position.  Here  the 
filibusterer,  Walker,  was  shot,  1860. 

Nicaragua,  the  most  thickly  wooded  district  of  Central 
America,  has  an  extensive  coast-line  on  both  seas.  It  con- 
tains the  large  lake  of  the  same  name,  drained  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  river  San  Juan.  The  district  is  hilly,  and 
very  thinly  populated. 

Hanairtia^  the  capital,  is  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Leon  (80,000), 
on  the  coast,  was  the  former  capital.  Oreytown,  on  the  coast,  has  an 
excellent  harbour.  Blewfields  is  a  badly-built  town.  It  was,  until 
lately,  the  residence  of  an  Indian  king  under  the  protection  of  Britain. 

•  Nicaragua  (18,000)  is  E.  of  the  lake  of  same  name.    Grenada  (10,000) 
is  an  important  trading  town  on  the  lake. 

Oosta  Bica  aIbo  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  natu- 
rally divided  by  a  range  of  mountains  into  the  basin  of  tho 

*  Bamboos  reach  the  height  of  60  fe«t ;  bananas,  plantains,  and  Indian  corn  grow 
profuseljr.    The  leaves  of  the  capron  tree  are  7  feet  in  IjBngtb.    In  the  interior  of 

•  the  coButry  are  expansive  swamps. 

t  It  was  bombarded  (and  two  prisoners  compelled  to  be  given  np)  byav  £ni{lish 
man-of-war,  1878. 
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Pacific  and  that  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  has  coal,  and 
valuable  woods ;  coffee  is  the  staple  export.  It  has  some 
gold  mines.    The  president  is  elected  for  three  years. 

San  JoBe  (20,000),  in  the  mountain  region,  is  subject  to  volcanic 
action.    Carta^b  is  nearly  in  ruins.    Pnnta  Arenas  is  the  chief  port. 

Balize,  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  lying  S.E.  of 

Yucatan,  and  ^.£.  of  Guatemala,  extends  about  150  miles 
inland.  It  is  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  and  has  very  valu? 
able  forests  of  mahogany  and  logwood. 

BaUze  is  a  town  entirely  built  of  wood,  and  has  the  chief  trade  of 
the  country. 


Monntalns. — The  mountains  are  here  more  of  the  table-land  form. 
The  plateaux  consist  of  that  of  ChuUemala  (4,000  feet),  Handurtu 
(4,000  feet),  and  Costa  Rica  (2,000  feet).  Some  of  the  mountain 
peaks  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The  volcanoes  in  Guatemala, 
for  instance  rise  to  13,000  feet ;  mount  Iraau  in  the  S.  11,000  feet, 
and  PUo  BkmcOf  also  in  the  8.  11,000  feet. 

Rivers. — ^The  San  Juan,  which,  on  account  of  rapids,  is  unfavonr- 
aUe  to  navigation,  runs  into  the  Caribbean  «ea.  Tbid.Bio  DuLoe  fiows 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Ja3Lefi.r-Nicarayua,  Managua,  Oolfo  DuUXi  and  Peten,  with  many 
smaller  ones. 

Inhabitants.— These  consist  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniafda, 
by  whom  the  country  was  conquered,  1524^  and  the  mixed  raoe,  the 
offspring  of  the  Europeans  and  Indians.  Revolutions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  a  great  number  of  Islands 
extending  from  Florida  to  the  coast'  of  S.  America^  in  a 
S.E.  direction.  They  include  three  groups— the  Greater 
Antilles,  consisting  of  the  four  largest  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  group ;  the  Lesssr  Antilles,  which  are  divided  into 
theFtr^'m,  or  North  Caribbeea;  Windujatd,  or  South  Caribbees; 
and  the  Leeward,  or  Venezuelan  coast  islands*  In  addition, 
the  Bahamas,  which  are  S.E.  of  Florida, 
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THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  GIVES    A   GENERAL  VIEW  OF 

THESE   ISLANDS: — 


Island. 

Area, 
Sq.  tnls. 

Population. 

First  Occupied  by 

Chief  Town. 

BRinSHXaiBS. 

• 

5.000 

35,000 

Spaiii&Eiig.l629 

Nassau.* 

Jamaica, 

6,400 

506,433 

Spain,  1510,      -j 

Spanish  Town.* 
Kingston.     - 

Oaymans, 

VlrglxL  IslM,    . 

144 

6,051 

Dutch,  1648,      . 

Road  town.* 

Angnina, 

. 

Barlmda, 

25 

2,500 

England,  1640, 

• 

8t.  Clirl8toiib0r, 

68 

28,7.00 

Do.,        1632,  . 

Basse-terre. 

NevlB, 

60 

12,000 

Do.,        1625,  . 

Charleatown. 

108 

35,000 

Do.»        1632, . 

St.  John.* 

MontBemt, 

54 

7,650 

Plymonth. 

Domliilca, 

288 

29,000 

French,  1610,     . 

Roseau. 

St.  Luola, 

300 

31,000 

EngUsh,  1638,    . 

Castries. 

St.  Vinoeatk 

130 

36,000 

Fronoh,  1719,     . 

Kingstown. 
Bric^town.* 

Barbadoes, 

166 

163,000 

English,  1625,    . 

OrenadlneB,     ) 

138 

38,000 

French,  1650,    . 

St.  George. 

TolMgo,  . 

99 

16,300 

Dutch,  1632,      . 

Soarborougfa* 

Trinidad, 

2,000 

110,000    Spain,  1535,       . 

Port  of  Spain. 

SPANUH  ISLES. 

Onba,       .      ) 
PlnoB,            > 

49,094 

1,396,530 

Spain,  1511,      \ 

Havannah, 
Trinidad. 

i 

Cuba,  Matanzas: 

FiwrtoBleo,    . 

4^013 

583,308 

Do.,    1509,      . 

SanJuandeP.  R. 

FRENCH  ISLES. 

8t.Martin(N.pt.) 

30 

6,366 

France^  1635. 

Deslrade,        .) 

KazleOalaata  I 

635 

151,000 

Do., 

Basse-terre. 
Point-irPitre. 

Les  Salntes,     i 

Martlxilque,     . 

181 

139,000 

Do.,         -j 

Fort  Royal. 
Saint  Pierce. 

DtrrOH  ISLES. 

SUttarttaCSjit.) 

• 

(Seeabore.) 

Saba 

IS 

i       1,617 

Spain,  1643 

St.  SuBtatins,  . 

19i 

1       2.000 

Do. 

Buen  Ayre, 

82 

\       2,300 

Do. 

Oifffafao, 

171 

[      20,000 

Do.,          J 

Wilemstad. 
Curaoao. 

Ornba,     . 

51 

r      1,500 

Do., 

fc                    ^          * 

*  One  of  the  fire  British  QoTammenti. 
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Island. 


DAHI8H  ISLE8 
St.  Jolrn,  . 
St.  Thomas, 
Santa  Gnu, 


} 


SWEDISH  ISLE. 
St.  Bartholomew^ 


VEEEZUELAN. 
Margarita, 
Tortuga,  . 


INDEPENDENT. 
Haytt,   or 
Doinlxigo, 


St) 


Area. 

Population. 

154 

44,000 

74 

23,000 

16 

3,000 

380 

82,000 

28,000 

700,000 

First  Occupied  by 


(Danes,  1717,    J 

1  Do.,     1671,    \ 

Dntch,  1643,     . 


French,  1635. 


Spaniards,  1493  -j 


Chief  Town. 


St.  John. 
St.  Thomas.* 
UhriatianatacL 


GuBtaTia, 


Port-an-FrinoBu 
St.  X)omiogo» 


St.  Enatatlns  (6,000)  is  a  free  port  in  theisle  of  the  same  name^  and 
has  trade  with  Europe.    OmrtaTla  (10,000)  is  also  a  free  port 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  Bahamas  all  belong  to  Gr^t  Britain.  T&ey  con^ 
sist  of  Great  Bahama^  Andros,  New  Frmdence,  San  Salvador 
(on  which  Columbus  first  landed),  Long  Inland,  etc  They 
produce  some  cotton,  sponges,  etc. 

HassaiL  (7,000),  on  New  Providence,  is  the  oapitaL  It  has  a  good- 
harbour. 

THE  QBSATEB  ANTILLES. 

Ouba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  700  miles 
long,  and  130  broad;  has  among  its  inhabitants  about 
700,000  whites  and  mulattoes,  and  600,000  negro  slaves  and 
Chinese  coolies.  It  is  rich  in  minerals  and  vegetables.  The 
Sierra  del  Cobre  (7,200  feet)  furnish  one-sixth  of  the  co]^[>er 
produced  in  the  whole  world.  Coal  abounds,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  mahogany  and  other  timber. 


*  T^  eentral  paeket  station  for  tbe  whole  islands,  and  the  chief  entrepOt  for 
merchandise  between  £nrope>  and  the  United  Statea.  Nombera  of  Enropeaa 
merohantt  have  branch  eatablisbmenta  here. 
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About  2,500,000  acres  only  are  cultiyated,  teeming  with 
maize,  yams,  potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
indigo ;  sugar  and  tobacco  being  the  staples.  The  inhabi- 
tants are.  active  and  energetic*  Slavery  prevails,  but  free 
labour  by  the  coolies  is  gaining  much  popularity.  The 
Americans  are  the  principal  manufacturers,  except  cigar 
makers.    The  shopkeepers  are  mostly  Germans. 

Havaimah  (200,000)  stands  on  the  N.  coast,  on  a  splendid  harbour. 
Its  cathedral  is  the  chief  public  building.  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Columbus.  Mataniaa  (35,000),  about  50  miles  to  the  £.,  is  a  rising, 
seaport  Santiago  (37,000)  is  the  principal  port  in  the  S.£.  Pnerto 
Ptlndpe  (30,000)  is  a  pretty  good  town  in  the  interior. 

Jamaica^  ''land  of  springs  and  woods" — ^the  most 
valuable  of  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  situated  80  miles  south  of  Ouba,  and  about  100 
west  of  St.  Domingo,  has  a  length  of  150  miles,  and  an 
average  breadth  of  40,  with  a  population,  all  of  which, 
except  13,000,  are  blacks.  The  Bltie  MountainSy  a  lofty 
range,  traverses  the  entire  island  from  £.  to  W.,  and  sends 
out  to  the  coast  rippling  streams,  none  of  which,  except  the. 
Black  River  in  the  S.W.  of  the  island,  is  navigable. 

The  island,  north  of  the  mountains,  has  the  most  imposing  scenery ; 
green  slopes  rise  from  the  shore ;  tier  after  tier  of  hills  clad  with 
delightful  tropical  vegetation,  and,  stiU  higher,  with  that  of  more 
temperate  climes,  tower  in  succession  untU  they  finally  blend  with* 
the  great  range.  Between  the  hills  are  fertile  valleys,  interspersed 
with  brawling  streams  or  noiseless  rivers  meandering  towards  the-sea.- 
On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  the  descent  is  more  rapid, 
more  ragged,  but  much  less  picturesque.  The  dimateof  the  island, 
except  in  the  elevated  regions,  is  excessively  hot ;  the  sugar-cane, 
maize,  rice,  yams,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  cultivated  ;  the  forests  pro- 
duce excellent  timber ;  vegetables  are  numerous,  and  no  part  of  the 
Kew  World  yields  more  excellent  fruits.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  abound ;  and  its  rivers  and  seas  produce  many  varieties  of 
excellent  fish.  Sugar  and  rum  are  greatly  exported,  though  lately  the 
former  has  much  declined.  The  government,  which  meets  in  Spanish 
Town,  the  poUtical  capital,  consists  of  a  governor  and  oouncU, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the 
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people,  many  members  of  which  are  coloured.  Jamaica  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1494 ;  in  1655,  it  was  taken  by  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables;  in  1834  the  slaves  were  emancipated  ;  in  1831 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  broke  out,  many  plantations  were  bocned, 
and  with  difficulty  they  were  overpowered  by  the  governor.  Lord 
Belmore ;  in  1815  the  idand  was  visited  by  a  great  deluge,  hundreds 
of  houses  having  been  washed  away  ;  in  1795,  and  1745,  iand  1866, 
insurrections  also  broke  out.  This  isle  has  only  20  miles  of  railway, 
while  Gubik  has  1,000  miles. 

Kingston  (35,000)  exports  sugar,  coffee,  m(^asse8,  nsm^  indiipo, 
cocoa,  etc.  Spanldi  Town  (5,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  governor. 
Fort  Royal  (15,000)  is  strongly  fortified. 

Puerto  Bico  belongs  to  Spain.  It  is  a  beautiful  island 
with  a  diversified  surface. 

tan  Joan  (30,000),  thecspital,  is  on  the  N.  coast  Itfaasagood 
harfoou;  and  is  well  fortified. 

Santo  Domingo,*  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti)  is  about 

360  miles  long.  It  is  the  most  fertile  island  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  surface  consists  of  ranges  of  mountains,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  high,  but  attaining  in  Mount  Cibao,  near 
the  centre  of  the  isknd,  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  The 
coast  has  many  good  harbours.  The  climate  is  unhealthy 
for  Europeans.  The  forests  are  vidoable,  and  include 
mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods. 

Port  RepnbUoan  (20,000;  has  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  Jamaica.    It  has  some  good  public  buildings. 

tan  Domingo  (15,000)  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in 
America,  having  been  founded  by  Columbus,  1504  Santiago  (12,000) 
is  a  port  on  the  N.  coast. 

LSBSEB  ASTHLEB. 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  exports  of  sugar,  molnnnen, 
rum,  and  copper  ore.  They  are  Anagada,  Tortola,  and 
Virgin  Gorda. 

Tortola  is  the  capital  of  the  English  Isles,  and  Gbristianstadt 
g,000)  of  the  Danish.  St  Thomas  has  postal  communication  with 
Havannah,  Demerara^  i^icaragua,  and  Jamaica. 

oS  beSr  PorfSS^  ^  "**  ^-  »°*  *^«  Domlidcai  in  the  B.  the  caplUl  of  ths 
A^OM-tWMl^J'f^i"'**  ""Z  J^'^*  Republican,  and  of  the  other  SaTDomingo. 
lM^eo?HlnLi^^s?:S^^^^  *°  *»>•  ^•^  WubUc.    French  iaS. 

are  onS^jli^  ^  *°*  ^P*^^  **'  Son  Domingo.    About  500,000  of  Che  inhabitant 
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The  Leeward  Islands   are   Antigua,  Anguilla,  St. 
Christopher,  Barbada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Dominica. 

The  largest  towns  are  Gustavia  (10,000),  Foint-d,'Pltre  (10,000), 
isasBe  Terre,  in  Gnadaloupe  (6,000),  and  Basse  Terre,  in  St.  Chris- 
topher (9,000),  has  a  bad  harbour. 

The  Windward  Islcuids  are  Barbadoe9,  Trinidad,  St 
Lucia,  TobagOf  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines. 

The  largest  towns  are  Port  of  Spain  (12,000)  in  Trinidad,  Bridge- 
town (20,000),  Kingston  on  St. Vincent  (5,000),  and  St.  George  (6,000). 

The  following  are  properly  the  Venezuelan  Isles  : — Mar- 
Urdque^Cvra^y  Buen  Ayre,  and  Omba, 

I    The  Tnxk  Isles,  now  belonging  to  Britain,  are  S.  of  the  Bahamas. 


FrodaotioBB,  eto. — ^The  most  important  productions  of  the  West 
Indies  are  sugar,  ram,  coffee,  allspice,  cotton,  tobacco,  citron,  yam, 
pepper,  indigo,  jalap,  ginger,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs.  The  Birds 
are  of  great  variety,  and  exhibit  beautiful  plumage.  The  produottons 
^re  of  mooh  loss  importance  siaoe  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
being  toe  slothful  to  engage  voluntarily  in  active  labour.  The 
MineralBf  particularly  copper,  are  very  valuable.  Lead,  silver,  ooal, 
tin,  and  iron,  are  also  found. 

Edueatton  is  very  backward  among  these  islands.  Most  of  the 
wealthy  olaases  send  home  their  children  to  be  educated  in  Europe. 
A  good  aystem  of  primary  education  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
Trinidad,  with  promising  prospects,  by  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  C.R 


The  Bermudas^  an  important  naval  station,  consist  of 
above  400  islets  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  enjoy  a 
perpetual  spring,  but  are  subject  to  hurricanes.  Convicts, 
are  employed  on  the  government  works, 

,  HamUtea,  the  capital,  is  on  Long  Island,  the  largest  of  the  groups 
St.  George  is  on  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

South  America  extends  from  1 1°  20'  to  55°  58'  S.  latitude, 
and  from  35°  to  81^°  £.  longitude.  Its  length  from  Gape 
Gallinas  to  Cape  Froward,  on  the  straits  of  Magellan,  is 
about  4,500  miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  Cape  Branco,  its 
most  eastern,  to  Oape.Parina,  its  most  western  point,  3,000 
miles  ;  under  the  equator  is  2,100 ;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres 
900  miles.  In  the  following  table  the  States  of  §outh 
America  are  conveniently  arranged. 

STATES  OF  SOUTH  AMEBIOA. 


Stotea. 


Gorernment 


1  BraiU,  - 

5  VenemAla,    - 
8  Colombia, 

4  Bcuador,       •■ 
0  Fern,     - 

6  Bolivia, 
(dim, 

'  (Patagonla- 
8  LaFlata, 
8  Fanignay, 

10  Unisnay, 

11  BrltlalLOiilaiia, 

12  Dntdi  do. 
IS  Franob  do. 
14  Fandaad  Isles, 


Empire, 
Republic, 
Republic, 
Repubtic, 
Republic, 
Republic 
Republic, 
Colony, 
Republic, 
RepabUc, 
Repabliob 
Colony, 
Colony, 
Colony, 
jBr.  Colony 


Area. 

Sq.  miles. 


3,230,000 
366,220 
514,000 
285,350 
510,100 
565,000 
132,609) 
356,000f 
542,800 
89,259 
71,737 
76,000 
58,600 
35,080 
7,600 


PopQlatioiL 


11,780,000 
1,565,000 
2,794,473 
1,040,370 
2,500,000 
1,987,350 

2,084,945 

1,466,000 

l,3OT,4i0 

240,965 

195,026 

110,118 

24,432 

592 


Gapltalab 


RiodeJaneiro. 

Caracas. 

Bogota. 

Qpito. 

Lima. 

Chuquisaca. 

I  Santiago. 

I  Port  Julian. 

Bennos  Ayre0» 

AaoBoion. 

Monte  Video. 

Georeetowxi. 

Paramaribo. 

Cayenne. 

Stanley. 


BaySy  etc. — Commencing  at  the  isthmus,  and  going  K 
round  the  coast,  are,  Darien,  Venezuela,  Parian  gulfs ;  Santos 
or  Bahia,  Anna,  bays ;  gulfs  of  San  JIfathias  and  SL  George, 
On  tke  Pacific  coast,  QuayaquM,  Penas,  Trinidad,  gulfs. 

Islands. — ^The  Venezuelan  coast-range,  Joannes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Falkland  Isles,  Terra  del  Fuego^ 
and  Statm  isles  in  the  S.  j  Chiloe,  Oalapagas,  Chineha,  Juan- 
Fernandez,  Fdix,  Wellington,  Hanover,  Queen  Adelaide^  and 
many  others  in  the  Pacific. 
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StraitSi  etc. — Magellan,  and  Le  Maire,  on  the  S. 

OapeB. — On  the  W.  coast,  St.  Francisco^  Point  St.  HeUna^ 
Blanco,  Ahuja  (point),  Froward  ;  the  most  S.  point,  Horn, 
which  is  3,000  feet  high  ;  on  theE.,  JBranco,  Corrientes,  San 
Antonio,  St  Maria,  Frio,  Branco,  and  St,  Rogue  ;  on  the  N., 
Cape  Du  Norte,  and  Point  Gallinas, 

Mountains. — The  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  running  from 
N.  to  S.;  the  Parimi,  in  Venezuela  ;  the  Tumucurague,  S,  of 
Guiana,  the  Cordillera  Grande,  Vermetha,  with  many  other 
mountain  chains,  in  Brazil. 

The  Andes  may  be  traoed  from  the  idftnds  in  the  S.  to  the  viciiiitj 
of  the  isthmus  of  PsnAma.    They  are  composed  of  a  aeries  of  chains 
of  mountains,  more  or  less  parallel,  inclosing  vast  elevated  plains  or 
table-lands,  and  of  several  great  groups,  like  knots  or  articulations, 
at  distant  intervals.    Their  entire  length  is  about  4,500  miles. 

In  Patagonia  they  extend  970  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
S,t)00  feet,  and  coming  close  to  the  sea  south  of  the  parallel  of  40^  S. 
latitude.  The  highest  peaks  are  Tantdea,  an  active  volcano  (8,030  ft.)> 
and  Mount  Darvnn,  on  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  (6,800  feet). 

In  Chilif  they  have  a  length  of  1,200  miles  ;  some  of  their  summits 
supposed  to  rise  to  17,000  feet.  An  important  pass  enables  travellers 
to  cross  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  crossing  the  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  12,700  feet.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  range,  between  33^ 
and  W  S.  latitude,  two  chains,  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  advancing 
into  the  E.  plains,  and  the  Sierra  de  Salta,  form  buttresses,  as  it 
wer^,  to  the  main  chain.  The  mountain  is  more  steep  on  the  E.  than 
on  the  W.  side.  Aconcagua^  the  highest  peak  in  the  New  World 
(23,910  feet),  is  32®  38'  South. 

In  Peru,  the  Andes  extend  for  about  1,250  miles,  separating  into 
two  branches  near  Potosi,  called  the  E.  and  W.  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia, 
which  enclose  a  vast  plateau,*  and  reunite  after  350  miles.  The  E. 
branch  contains  lUimani  (21,150  ft.),  near  La  Paz;  Sorata  (21,286  ft.). 
A  lateral  branch,  called  Cochahamba^  runs  £.,  and  forms,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  watershed  between  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  N. 
of  the  plateau  there  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  mountains  covering  an  area 
three  times  as  large  as  Switzerland,  out  of  which  a  second  separation 
of  the  range  takes  place,  enclosing  a  second  table-land  11,000  feet  high, 

*  This  table-land,  which  contains  Lake  Titlcaca,  la  12,700  feet  ateve  sea-lerd, 
sad  ha«  au  area  about  aa  large  as  Ireland. 
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tenninatiDg  in  the  group  of  Pasco,  K.  of  which  the  Andes  sepante 
into  three  distinct  ranges,  which  re-unite  at  the  group  of  Loza. 

In  Cohmbia,  the  Loxa  group  goes  N.  in  two  chains,  which  enclose 
the  valley  of  Caen9a,  and  on  re-uniting  form  the  plateau  of  Assnay, 
15,500  feet  high,  N.  of  which  two  ranges  are  again  discernible  ;  the 
B.  containing  Chknborazo  (21,424  ft.)  and  Tliniza  (17,386  ft),  and 
the  W.  Cotopaxi  (18,875  ft.).  A  Uttle  S.  of  the  Quito  table-land 
they  re-unite,  and  bordering  this  plateau  are  ArUUana  (19,196  ft) 
and  Cayambe  to  the  £.,  Piiichincha^  (15,924  ft.)  and  Cotochaehe 
(16^428  ft.)  to  the  W.,  with  many  other  lofty  peaks,  all  large  volca- 
noes. Further  N.  they  bend  more  E.,  and  in  l^ew  iGrranada  run  in 
three  chains,  some  peidLS  rising  above  the  snow  line. 

No  part  of  the  world  lb  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  the  Andes. 
In  many  places  accurate  surveys  of  the  range  have  not  yet  been 
taken.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the  range  is  very  important 

The  Rivers  are  the  Magdalma  in  Colombia ;  the  Ormoca 
in  Venezuela ;  the  Essequiho  in  Guiana ;  the  Amazon  and 
S<ui  Francisco  in  Brazil ;  the  La  Plata  and  Negro  in  La  Plat& 

The  Ma^dalena  rises  in  a  L.  in  the  Andes,  and  after  a  course  of 
000  miles,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  Honda,  540  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tlie  Cauca  is  its  chief 
tributary. 

The  Orinoco  rise!  in  the  Parime  mountains,  which  divide  Venezuela 
from  Brazil,  and,  after  a  short  course  through  a  mountainous  district, 
emerges  into  the  great  level  plains.  After  a  course  of  1,800  miles  it 
discharges  by  several  mouths  into  the  Atlantic.  Like  most  large 
rivers  whose  lower  course  is  level,  it  forms  a  nicely  wooded  delta. 
The  course  of  the  Orinoco  is  sluggish,  and  so  level  is  its  basin,  that  a 
wind  contrary  to  the  main  stream,  or  a  riae.in  the  Orinoco,  reverses  the 
oourse  of  some  of  the  tributaries.  During  the  rainy  season  it  overflows 
its  banks  and  inundates  the  surrounding  country.  The  cattle,  which 
roam  in  countless  herds  over  the  plains,  are,  during  this  season,  driven 
to  the  heights  for  shelter.  After  the  rainy  reason  the  inundation 
subsides,  the  river  resumes  its  original  course,  and  rich  vegetation 
springs  up^  quickened  into  maturity  by  the  powerful  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun.  The  river  abounds  in  alligators,  and  in  the  small  tribu- 
tary streams  are  gymnoti  or  electrical  eels,  which  have  the  wonderful 
power  of  conveying  an  electric  shock  to  animals  almost  sufficient  to 
oause  death.  The  Orinoco  is  25  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  convctys 
an  immense  body  of  water  to  the  ocean.    The  tide  goes  up  250  miles. 
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Xbe  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  amid  the  snow 
and  glaciers  of  the  Andes,  and  after  receiving  the  tributary  waters, 
which  drain  a  million  and  a-half  square  miles,  rolls  its  vast  volume 
into  the  Atlantic,  4,000  miles  from  its  source.  Issuing  a  considerable 
river  from  the  icy  and  majestic  Andes,  it  flows  for  a  long  distance 
under  the  shadow  of  those  lofty  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow. 
Its  upper  course  is  singularly  grand  and  impressive :  through  moun- 
tain gorges  of  prodigious  depth  and  surpassing  beauty  it  dashes  in 
wild  fury.  Kothing  breaks  the  stillness  save  the  echoes  of  its  falls 
reverberating  along  the  craggy  cliffs,  until  they  are  lost  amid  the 
eternal  solitudes.  It  winds  through  the  immense^silvas  of  this  district, 
collecting  waters  at  every  step,  and  all  uniting  to  swell  the  mighty 
volume.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Ria  Negro  on  the  N.,  the 
Madeira,  Puras,  and  Tapajos  on  the  S.  These  rivers,  in  any  of  the 
other  continents,  would  not  be  tributaries,  but  vast  main  arteries, 
penetrating  leagues  into  the  interior,  draining  large  tracts  of  country, 
and  having  distinct  physical  features  of  their  own.  After  its  junc- 
tion wil^  the  Rio  Negro  it  continues  its  lazy  flow  for  a  distance  of 
315  leagues  before  reaching  the  sea.  Its  course  is  now  through 
primeval  forests  of  almost  endless  extent,  where  the  stillness  of  natiu« 
reigns,  adorned  by  every  species  of  vegetation,  from  the  tiny  plant 
to  the  colossal'  tree.  The  breadth  of  the  river  in  the  plains  is  from 
two  to  thre^  miles,  which  increases  towards  its  mouth,  whero  it 
reaches  the  extent  of  fifty.  It  flows  into  the  sea  in  a  vast  estuary, 
its  outrent  being  felt  in  the  Atlantic  300  miles  from  the  land.  A 
great  stouggle  arises  daily  between  the  river  apd  the  tide.  A  high 
ridge  of  surf  and  foam  is  formed  by  the  opposing  waters ;  and  even 
the  islands  in  the,  neighbourhood  seem  shaken  by  the  droadfill  col- 
lision :  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  alligators  withdraw  trombling  from 
the  spectacle.  At  spring-tides  these  collisions  are  still  moro  bois- 
terons;  the  waves  run  mountains  high ;  the  surf  boils  in  aagry  foam, 
and  large  rocks  are  cast  up  on  the  beach,. torn  from  the  surrounding 
coast  by  the  f oroe  of  the  sea.  The  awful  roar  warns  the  mariner  that 
his  frail  bark  cannot  be  trusted  in  proximity  to  such  dreadful  fury^ 
The  island  of  Jodrmea  and  some  smaller  ones  aro  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  The  Amazon  is  navigable  to  nearly  the  base  of  the  Andes ; 
the  tide  flows  up  550  miles.  The  Xingu  and  TocanUna  (the  latter 
with  a  course  of  1,100  miles)  flow  into  its  estuary. 

Hie  La  Plata  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  rivers.  It  is  f onned 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Urugtuiy,  which, 
collectively,  are  navigable  for  several  thousands  of  miles.  These  three 
rivers  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Brazil    The  Paraguay  is  the 
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longest,  and  in  its  lower  coarse,  at  periods,  inundates  the  country, 
forming  the  lake  or  swamp  Xarayes.  The  largest  afflueuts  of  the 
Paraguay  are  the  Pilcomayo  and  Vermejo.  After  a  course  of  1,000 
miles,  the  Parana  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Corrientes.  The  river  is 
now  known  as  the  Parana  ;  and  its  hreadth  varies  from  one  and 
a-half  to  two  miles.  This  increases,  until  at  last  it  expands  into  a 
noble  estuary ;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  its  breadth  equals  29  miles. 
Opposite  this  city  it  receives  the  Uruguay,  a  large  tributary, 
800  miles  in  length.  These  three  rivers  now  form  a  great  estuary 
130  miles  broad,  on  which  ships  may  sail  without  seeing  land.  The 
basin  which  the  La  Plata  drains  is  above  1,000,000  square  miles  is 
extent,  and  the  volume  of  water  it  conveys  to  the  sea  is  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  Amazon.  The  chief  porta  are  Buenos  Ayres 
aud  Monte  Video. 
ZaXw,'-Titlcaca*  Maracayho,  Merim,  Oapar,  and  Grand  Lake, 


BRAZIL. 


The  empire  of  Brazilf  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Atlantic,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela ;  on  the  W.  by  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  La  Plata ;  on  the  S.  by  Urn-' 
quay  and  La  Plata ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic. 

It  extends  from  5°  10'  N.  latitude,  to  34°  32'  S.— about  2,414  mUes 
—and  between  34°  4T  and  72°  W.  longitude.  Its  Atlantic  coast-line 
is  about  3,700  miles.  It  contains  20  provinces — 16  along  the  coast, 
and  4  inland.  Ko  country  in  the  world  possesses  so  many  large 
riven.  Its  forests,  consisting  of  beautiful  and  valuable  woods,  cover 
lai^  districts.  Wild  cattle  roam  about  in  large  herds,  and  serpents  are 
numerous  The  surface  rises  towards  the  interior  by  gentle  gradations 
to  4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  valleys  produce  sugar* 
eoffee,  cocoa,  etc  The  minerals  are  very  valuable,  and  include  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  coal,  and  iron. 

Bio  Ae  Jaaeljo  (250,000),  *<  the  city  of  palaces,**  is  the  largest  and 
most  commercial  town  in  South  America.  It  is  usually  called  iSio, 
and  is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  entered  by  a  nar- 
row strait,  and  completely  land-locked.    Its  streets  and  squares  are 

*  Two  Bteuaers  now  ply  on  this  lake.    It  has  no  ontlot.  ^ 

t  It  waa  discorered  hj  the  Portuguese  in  1600,  to  whom  it  belonged  nnta  180S, 
when  the  royal  family  took  refuge  in  it,  having  been  driren  from  their  own  connury 
by  the '  French,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Braxll,  which,  in  1822,  became  an  indepen- 
dent empire  under  a  Portuguese  prince.  Its  inhabitants  Inciude  1,400,000  slaros. 
lliere  are  also  600,000  Indians. 


VJENEZUELA.  iJl 

« 

well  laid  out,  and  its  cathedral,  college,  exchange,  and  library  are 
excellent  buildings,  in  the  European  style.  Its  export  trade  includes 
coffee,  sugar,  rum,  hides,  timber,  rice,  tapioco,  and  tobacco.* 

BaMa  or  San  Salvador  (120,000),  on  All  Saints'  bay,  is  the  next 
most  important  port.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  upper,  in- 
habited by  the  wealthy,  and  the  lower,  skirting  the  shore  for  about  four 
miles.  Pemambuco  (60,000)  includes Hedfi,  or  the  "Beef," the  chief 
seat  of  foreign  commerce  ;  St  Antonio,  on  an  island,  with  many  good 
shops ;  and  Boa  Vista^  inland.  This  town  exports  cotton,  hides,  and 
sugar.  Maranhao  (36,000)  is  on  an  island  off  the  N.  coast.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  well  built  town,  with  active  trade.  Its  rainfall  is  said  to  be , 
28Q  inches.  Alcantara,  to  the  W.,  on  the  mainland,  is  a  growing 
port.  Ouro  Preto,  or  Villa  6ica  (15,000),  is  200  miles  N.W.  from  the 
capital.  There  are  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mariana 
(6,000),  in  the  interior,  is  on  a  plateau  3,000  feet  high.  Parabyba 
(16,000),  on  the  £.  coast,  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  and  a 
college.  It  has  a  mUitary  arsenal.  Para  (13,000),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Toeantins,  has  a  difficult  entrance.  The  other  towns  are  St  Paul 
(20,0  00),  which  exports  sugar  and  coffee,  PortAUegro  (14,000)  Santos 
(6,000),  and  San  Pedro  (6,000),  all  on  the  coast 


VENEZUELA.t 
This  republic  extends  from  New  Granada  along  the  coast 
of  the  Caribbean  sea  to  Guiana,  a  distance  of  1,600  miles, 
"with  the  empire  of  Brazil  on  the  S.  and  Colombia  on  the 
W.  The  Orinoco,  which  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  is 
the  principal  river,  and  the  Parime  mountains  run  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  borders  of  Brazil.  The  Andes  enter 
it  on  the  north-west,  and  are  continued  in  a  coast-range  of 
much  less  elevation.  Lake  Maracaybo,  with  a  bar  at  its 
entrance,  has  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  Llanos,  on  which 
millions  of  cattle  are  grazed,  the  staple  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  forests  yield  valuable  woods  j  and  coffee,  maize,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo  are  exported. 

*  Sto  <U  JanHrc  means  " river  of  January  ;'*  bahia='beLy^  rtca=ricb,  viZIa=atOTrn, 
etc. 

t  When  the  first  European  explorers  entered  the  gulf  N.  of  L«  Maracaybo,  they 
perceived  the  inhabitants  living  in  pile  dwellings,  which  reminded  them  of  Venice; 
they  called  the  country  Venexaela,  **  the  little  Venice." 
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Caracas  (50,000)  is  about  sixteen  mfles  from  the  K.  ooaat^  with  Lit 

Gitayra  as  its  port 

■ancajlw  (20,000X  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  actiye  com- 
merce. yalsoclA  (16,000)  has  also  important  trade.  Cumaiio  (7,(K>0) 
is  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement.  Baroelona  (10,000)  is  extremely 
unhealthy.  OalieUo  is  a  good  port.  VailiimB  prodaoes  tobacco. 
Cnldad  BollTir  (7fOOO)  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco. 


COLOMBIA,  OR  NEW  GRANADA. 

New  Granada,  in  the  N.W.,  embraces  the  isthmus  of 
Danen,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  colonies.  Near 
the  Pacific  the  country  is  moontainoos,  but  in  the  W.  it 
consists  of  plains.  Several  peaks  of  the  Andes  rise  here 
above  18,000  feet.  Between  two  of  the  mountain  chains 
is  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena.  The  plains  on  the  K  exhibit, 
in  the  rainy  season,  luxuriant  pastures,  but  in  the  dry,  re- 
semble parched  deserts.  On  these  plains  immense  herds  of 
horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  are  reared ;  and  from  the 
forests,  dye-woods  and  bark  are  obtained.  Emeralds,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  sulphur,  are  the  chief  mineral  trea- 
sures ;  and  coflfee,  cocoa,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  the  prin- 
cipal crops. 

Santa  F^  de  Bogota  (45,000),  on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes,  is  8,690 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  a  university  and  many  fine  chiurches. 
The  climate  is  almost  a  perpetual  spring. 

Panama  (10,000),  the  terminus  ;of  the  railway  across  the  isthmus, 
IB  a  well-built  city  on  a  good  harbour.  Asplawall  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  railway.  Cartagena  or  Oartliagena  (16,000)  is  the  chief  naval 
arsenal  of  the  state.  In  1741  it  was  attacked  by  the  British.  Santa 
Maria  (10,000)  is  a  declining  town  on  the  coast.  Tonja  (10,000),  once 
the  capital  of  an  Indian  state,  has  some  coarse  woollen  manufactures. 
FoiMiTan  (20,000)  is  a  large  town  with  a  delightful  climate.  Here 
in  1819,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  Bolivar.  Fortobello  is  a 
free  port  on  the  N.  coast,  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon,  1739. 
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ECUADOR. 

Ecuador,  named  from  its  position  under  the  equator,  has 
the  volcanic  Galapagos  Isles*  as  a  dependency.  The  Andes 
run  in  two  parallel  ranges,  and  rise  into  many  magnificent 
volcanoes.  The  desert  plains  between  these  high  mountains 
are  named  paramos.  The  climate  varies  very  considerably. 
The  only  river  is  the  Guayaquil,  navigable  40  miles  from  its 
mouth  ;  excellent  barks  are  exported. 

Quito  (75,000),  almost  under  the  equator,  is  9,600  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  enjoys  perpetual  spring.  Guayaquil  (20.000),  lying  low  on 
the  coast,  is  the  principal  port.  Cnen9a  (20,000),  in  the  S.,  is  a  good 
town.    Loxa  has  trade  with  Peru. 


PERU. 

Peru  lies  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  Ecuador,  extending  1,500 
miles  along  the  coast,  from  3°  N.  to  22°  S.  latitude — a 
breadth  of  600  from  E.  to  W.  The  Andes  divide  the  sur- 
face into  an  arid  belt  about  50  miles  broad,  between  the 
mountain  and  the  ocean;  a  lofty  plateau,  12,000  feet  high, 
eontaining  small  lakes  and  morasses,  but  beautiful  scenery 
at  lower  levels ;  and  extensive  plains  on  the  E.,  watered  by 
streams  which  join  the  Amazon.  The  latter  are  fertile.  In 
the  mountain  region  are  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
the  world;  lead  is  also  found,  and  gold  in  the  S.  The 
Chinca  Isles  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  guano. 

Uma  (100,000)  is  an  improving  town,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  partly 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  gates.  Though  the  streets  are 
narrow,  there  are  many  fine  squares,  and  good  public  buildings.  It 
has  the  oldest  university  in  America,  with  a  library  of  20, 000  volumes. 
The  people  are  intelligent  and  gay,  but  much  given  to  gambling. 

Callao  (20,000),  its  port,  has  extensive  trade  in  bark,  skins,  silver 
and  copper  ores,  wool,  soap,  and  sugar.     Pasco  (16,000)  is  about  140 

*  So  named  from  the  large  land  tortoises  wbich  abound  here,  the  word  meaning 
"  islands  of  land -turtles/'  They  consist  of  ten  large,  and  several  small  isles,  visited 
by  whalers,  but  without  any  settled  residents. 
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miles  N.R,  and  10,800  feet  abore  Bea-lereL  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
mining  district.  Pnno  (20,000),  on  L.  Titicaca,  is  the  highest  town 
in  Pern.  It  is  12,870  feet  above  sea-level.  Cnieo  (  44^000)  was  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Incas.*  It  is  11,380  feet  above  sea-level ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  embroidery,  cotton,  and  woollens.  AreqvJiMb 
(30,000)  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Tnudllo  (14,000)  and  Arica 
are  important  ports.  Cmcen  is  an  open  plain  13,742  feet  above  sea- 
level,  in  the  gold-producing  province  of  Caravaya. 


BOLIVIA.t 

Bolivia  has  a  limited  coast-line  between  Peru  and  Cbili. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  population  are  Indians.  The 
Andes  overspread  much  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
S.,  while  in  the  N.E.  are  forest-clad  plains,  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  Much  of  this  coun- 
try is  still  imperfectly  known.  The  productions  consist  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  saltpetre,  copper,  and  tin,  with 
rice,  sugar-candy,  coffee,  pepper,  and  drugs. 

Chnqulsaca  (24,000)  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  a  university. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Ma< 
deira  and  Paraguay  rivers. 

La  Paz  (40,000),  on  the  plateau  S.  of  L.  Titicaca^  is  a  seat  of  trade 
with  Peru.  Near  are  rich  copper  mines.  Cochabamha  (40,000)  is 
another  important  town.  Fotosl  (28,000)  is  in  the  great  silver  mining 
district,  and  of  much  less  importance  than  formerly.  Santa  Cruz 
(10,000),  Tarlja  (10,000),  and  Cohlja  (2,000),  the  only  ports  of  the 
country,  are  next  in  importance. 


CHILI,  OR  CHILE. 

This  country  consists  of  a  long  narrow  territory,  enclosed 
from  the  rest  of  S.  America  by  the  Andes.    Its  climate  is 

*  Fonnded,  according  to  tradition,  in  1048.  When  Pizarro  took  it,  in  1634^  be  was 
surprised  at  Its  magnitlcence.  it  contained  a  richly  adorned  temple  of  the  snn; 
and  showed  many  traces  of  civilization.     It  haa  a  university. 

tit  was  formerly  called  Upper  Peru ;  but  on  becoming  a  republic,  in  182S,  it 
assumed  its  present  name  in  honour  of  General  Bolivar,  who  so  greatly  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  the  independence  of  the  country. 
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salubrious;  earthquakes  are  frequent;  mineral  wealth  is 
unbounded — copper  and  silver  being  the  most  important. 
In  the  centre,  grain  is  largely  grown,  but  in  the  N.,  where 
rain  seldom  falls,  the  soil  is  sterile.  In  the  S.  timber  is  also 
an  important  product.  A  colony  on  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
PuntaArenaSy  with  about  170  inhabitants,  belongs  to  Chili. 
Fruits,  minerals,  timber,  and  fish  are  the  chief  products. 

Jnan  Fernandez  is  a  dependency  300  miles  distant.  Lobsters  are 
in  immense  numbers  here.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  History  of 
Alexander  Selkirk  (Robinson  Crusoe),  who  was  cast  on  this  island. 

Santiago  (80,000)  is  on  a  delightful  plain,  studded  with  acacia  trees, 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  A  fearful  catastrophe  occurred  in  its 
cathedral  on  the  8th  December,  1863— the  sacred  edifice  was  burnt 
down  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  2,000  of  the  congregation  perished. 

Valparaiso  (75,000);  "  the  valley  of  Paradise,"  is  connected  with 
the  capital  (of  which  it  is  the  port)  by  a  railway.  It  is  a  flourishing 
seat  of  trade.  A  railway  runs  to  San  Felipe^  the  capital  of  a  produc- 
tive province.  On  the  S.  coast  are  Conception  {10,000),  and  Valdinia, 
(3,000),  the  latter  on  a  fine  bay.  Ca]4era  is  a  town  of  modern  growth. 
It  is  a  stopping  place  of  steamers,  and  has  a  good  railway  station. 
Coplapo  (15,000),  in  the  N.,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  copper-mining  dis- 
trict ;  and  50  miles  S.  is  Cliajiarelllo,  a  silver-mining  town,  in  the 
^ands  of  a  British  company.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Caldera, 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  being  4^470  feet  high. 

Patagonia  includes  the  whole  S.  part  of  America. 
It  is  a  barren  region  (with  many  lakes  and  morasses),  bereft 
of  agriculture  and  civilization. 

The  Andes  here  are  densely  clothed  with  timber,  and  rise 
from  4,000  to  8,000  feet.  Several  Indian  tribes,  tall  and  agile,  rove 
about.  They  are  the  only  inhabitants  in  the  country,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  is  claimed  both  by  Chili  and  La  Plata.  The  islands  on  the 
S.  are  exposed  to  great  tempests.  Seals  and  birds  are  plentiful  among 
them.  Terra  del  Fuigo,  "  the  land  of  fire,"  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded.  The  inhospitable  climate  render  ssettlements  for  coloniza- 
tion almost  impossible.  At  Port  St,  Julian  and  Bakia  Nueva  are 
small  settlements.     Its  shores  are  touched  by  the  whale  fishermen. 
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LA  PLATA,  or  the  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIO. 

This  country  is  bounded  by  the  Andes,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic,  with  Patagonia  on  the  S.  The  coast-line;  though 
long,  has  few  harbours.  The  country  descends  from  the 
Andes  into  vast  plains,  including  three-fourths  of  the  sur- 
face, most  of  which  are  called  pampas,  which  are  devoid 
of  trees,  but  supporting  on  their  luxuriant  grass  immense 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  giving  good  grain  crops. 
The  chief  exports  are  hides,  horns,  and  bones.  Lamas  and 
Alpacas  are  important  sources  of  wealth. 

Buenos  Ayres  (15,000),  the  chief  city,  is  a  good  commercial  town 
on  the  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
export  for  the  republic,  and  of  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1806,  and  re-attacked  by  them  in  the  following  year. 

Rozarlo  (30,000),  on  the  Parana,  has  great  trade  with  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Santa  Fe  (16,000),  also  on  the  Parana,  has  consider- 
able trade.  Mendosa  (10,000)  is  on  the  road  to  the  Andes.  Tncnman 
(10,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  most  fertile  province.  Santiago.  San 
Luis,  Cordova,  and  JiUny,  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Some  railways 
have  lately  been  opened,  and  others  are  in  progress. 


PARAQUAT. 


This  is  an  inland  country,  lying  between  the  Paraguay 
and  Parana  rivers,  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Monice  on  the 
N.  A  range  of  hills  runs  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  the  only 
inland  state  in  South  America.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  climate  is  hot ;  and  the  products  are  Paraguay 
tea  (firom  the  leaf  of  an  evei^green),  sugar,  coffee,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  Indians  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  population. 

Aanndon  (10,000),  on  the  Paraguay,  has  a  cathedral  and  some 
^^ad6.    Vlllarloa,  in  the  interior,  has  trade  in  dye-woods. 
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URUGUAY. 


Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  occupies  the  north  bank 
of  the  La  Plata,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  interior  consists  of  undulating  table-lands, 
well  adapted  for  pasturage  ;  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
constitute  the  chief  wealth.  In  the  low  grounds,  near  the 
sea,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fruits,  are  produced. 

Monte  Video  (40,000)  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  La  Plata  estuary. 
In  the  summer  the  inhabitants  often  suffer  from  extreme  heat  and 
scarcity  of  water.  Storms  are  frequent,  and  yellow  fever  is  fre- 
quently troublesome.  The  exports  consist  of  hides,  wool,  tallow, 
jerked  beef,  bones,  guano,  and  seal  skins. 

La  Colonia,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  was  taken  by  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  1845.  Durazyno,  St.  Lucia,  and  Mercedes  are  in  the 
interior.  

GUIANA. 

Guiana  lies  N.  of  Brazil,  and  extends  from  1°  to  9°  20'  N. 
latitude— about  560  miles;  and  from  50°  40'  to  61°  W. 
longitude — about  710  miles.  It  is  divided  into  British, 
Dutch,  and  French.  It  is  low  and  level  towards  the  sea,  but 
rises  in  the  interior,  by  a  succession  of  table-lands,  to  the 
mountain  range,  which  separates  it  from  Brazil.  The  heat, 
though  tropical,  is  not  so  extreme  as  might  be  expected, 
being  modified  by  the  trade-winds,  sea-breezes,  and  rainy 
season.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons  near  the  coast,  but  only 
one  in  the  interior. 

British  Guiana,*  in  the  W.,  is  divided  into  Berhice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequiho,  The  cultivation  is  confined  to  the 
coast,  sugar  and  rum  being  the  chief  articles  produced. 
Timber  is  largely  exported. 

•  This  territory  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  1580.  It  was  taken  In  17»6  by  General 
Whyte.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  in  1803 
again  taken  by  the  British,  with  whom  it  was  left  at  the  peace  of  1814.  There  are 
about  113,000  natives,  50,000  Indian  and  Chinese  immigrants,  ^0,000  from  the  W. 
Indies  and  Madeira,  and  less  than  10,000  from  England  and  continental  Europe. 
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Georgetown  (15,000)  is  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Demerara  river.  It  is  built  in  the  Butch  fashion,  intersected  by 
many  canals :  about  f our-lifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  people  of  colour. 
New  Amsterdam  (30,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice,  is  a  thriving 
town,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor. 

Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  has  many  Jewg  among 

its  population.    It  produces  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  and 

indigo. 

Paramaribo  (20,000),  on  the  Surinam,  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  having  avenues  of  orange,  lemon,  and  tamarind  trees  along 
their  sides.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  blacks  and  coolies. 

French   Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  lying  further  east, 

has  similar  productions,  with  similar  physical  features. 

Cayenne  (5, 000),  on  a  small  isle,  in  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  noted  for  its  pungent  pepper.  It  also  exports  cloves  and 
maize. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  300  miles 
N.E.  from  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  are  healthy,  though  high  winds 
prevail ;  grain  ripens  in  sheltered  nooks  only ;  potatoes,  turnips,  etc, 
are  excellent ;  trout  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  other  fish  in  the  har- 
bours :  an  industrious  well-to-do  colony.     Stanley  is  the  capital. 


OCEANIA. 
Oceaniai  a  name  introduced  by  French  geographers, 
includes  the   following  : — Malaysia,*  or  the  Eastern  or 

Indian  archipelago;  Australasia,    Micronesia,    and 
Polynesia,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia,  called  the  Indian  or  Asiatic  archipelago, 
includes  the  Sunda  isles,  the  Borneo  group,  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  the  Sooloo  isles,  and  the  Philijypines. 

*  That  is,  the  country  of  the  Malays :  the  word  Melanesia  means  "  the  conntry  of 
the  blacks ;"  Micronesia  means  "little  isles,"  and  Polynesia^  "several  Isles" ;  Austral- 
asia means  ''southern  Asia." 
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The  Sunda  Isles  include  Sumatra,  Java,  and  their 
dependencies. 

Sumatra,  the  most  western  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  lies  S.  of  Malacca, 
is  partly  independent,  and  partly  Dutch.  It  is  1,040  miles  long,  and 
2G6  broad,  with  an  area  of  168,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
seven  millions.  The  Barisan  mountains,  which  have  lofty  volcauie 
cones  rising  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet,  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  and  parallel  to  them  there  is  another  chain.  Its  rivers 
wind  slowly  through  alluvial  plains  covered  with  dense  jungle 
towards  the  E.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  being  Sing 
Karrah  or  Semaway.  Large  marshes  abound,  which  give  rise  to 
fevers  ;  but  the  climate  is  pretty  good.  Fruits  are  abundant.  Animals 
and  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Borneo.  The  independent 
portion  consists  of  the  kingdoms  of  Acheen,  N.;  Siaky  E.  ;  and  the 
Baltas  country,  W.  It  produces  much  pepper.  Eice-culture  and 
coffee-planting  are  the  chief  industries. 

Acheen  (30,000)  is  a  good  port,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name.  Fadang  (10,000)  is  a  Dutchsettlement,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  with  active  trade.   Bencoolen  (12,000)  is  another  settlement, 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race.     Palembanir  (50,000),  formerly  a  native 
kingdom,  is  now  an  important  Dutch  settlement,  with  a  good  trade. 

Java  almost  all  belongs  to  Holland.  It  is  628  miles  long,  and  fr^i^i 
40  to  130  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  ten  millions.  The  country  near  the  S.  coast  is  hilly, 
and  several  volcanic  peaks  rise  in  the  interior  to  10,000  or  11,000  feet 
in  height.  The  coast  on  the  N.  is  fringed  with  small  islands.  The 
y«ar  is  divided  into,  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  rice, 
wheat,  arrow-root,  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  cotton,  and  coffee  are 
raised.    The  upas  tree  flourishes  in  the  woods,  also  teak,  etc. 

Batavla  (100,000)  is  an  important  commercial  city,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  tropical  trees.  Its  inhabitants  include  traders  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  free  port,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions.  Chsrlbon  (11,000)  has  trade  in  indigo,  coffee,  teak- wood, 
etc.  Samarang  (25,000)  is  a  fortified  seaport,  in  which  are  many 
Chinese.  It  exports  pepper,  rice,  and  coffee.  Sourabaya  (60, 000) 
has  flourishing  trade,  a  naval  arsenal,  and  a  cannon  foundry.  In  the 
interior  are  several  native  states  under  Dutch  protection. 

Sumbawa  is  an  island  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  creeks.  Its 
native  states  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  N. 
coast  Blma  has  a  ^ood  harbour. 
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Timor  has  a  delightful  climate^  and  is  well  wooded.  It  pn>dace9 
sandal  wood,  indigo,  rice,  etc. 

Sandalwood  island  has  a  fertile  interior.  It  is  100  miles  long, 
and  30  broad. 


The  Borneo  group  includes  Bomto,  Lalman,  Nahma, 
and  Anambas. 

Borneo  is  nearly  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  is  about  80O  miles 
long  and  700  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  24  millions.  Its  coasts  are  low  and  marshy  ;  its  inte- 
rior is  unexplored.  Two  mountain  chains  run  nearly  parallel  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  Several  large  rivers  water  the  N.  and  W.  The  river 
Batang-lopar  falls  into  the  Chinese  sea  ;  the  Borneo  and  the  Moro- 
taba  or  Sarawak  are  in  the  N.  ;  the  Pembuan  and  Mendawaon  the  S. 
The  only  known  lake  is  the  Kini  BcUuj  near  the  mountain  (the 
highest  in  Borneo,  13^698  feet)  of  the  same  name.  The  climate  on 
the  low  grounds  is  unhealthy  ;  vegetation  luxuriant — including  teak, 
gutta-percha  tree,  ebony,  dye-woods,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  rice,  grain, 
ginger,  cotton,  and  bamboo.  Its  animals  are  numerous — elephants, 
serpents,  deer,  apes,  etc.  ;  birds  include  eagles,  parrots,  peacocks, 
swallows.  Excellent  coal  is  found  ;  also  gold,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and 
diamonds.  The  forests  are  expansive,  trackless^  and  pathless.  The 
inhabitants,  consisting  of  several  races,  are  generally  cruel  and  wild, 
and  subsist  by  hunting  (chiefly  wild  boar  and  deer)  and  fishing.  A 
great  number  of  Chinese  are  in  Borneo^  and  form  an  extensive  colony. 
Most  of  Borneo  is  subject  to  the  Dutch.*  The  British  have  Sarawak, 
in  which  valuable  silver  mines  have  been  lately  discovered,  and  the 
isle  of  Lalraan  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  tiie  Sultan  of  Borneo^  1847. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  excellent  coal  mines.  It  is  about  six  miles 
distant  &om  the  mainland,  27  miles  in  ciicnitk  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  with  a  population  of  l,2d0,  of  whom  40  are  Europeans.  It  is 
a  naval  sUtion.  The  ports  are  Borneo  (10,000),  Pomtitmak  (3,000), 
and  BiiMJeratasnn  (6,000). 

Banca  is  a  small  island,  well  known  on  account  of  its  rick  tin  mines. 
TWiiitftTi  also  furnishes  tin  and  iron. 


Katima  Isles  are  a  small  group,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great 
Natuna.  The  Aftambas  consist  of  a  well- wooded  group,  IdO  miles 
X«£.  from  Singapore. 

*«  i9  tb«  |«ic«c5f«;  srttele  of  feod ;  the  mlttliitaats  haTe  ao  meat  saTe  pork  ai.d 
ii :  t »  c\  « >  K  jss.  ^x  Ar.  vr  &i.ecp.    Thtj  are,  bbVCTcr,  a  verj-  z.cciTe  people. 
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Celebes  is  about  700  miles  loDg,  with  an  average  breadth  of  150 
miles,  and  a  population  of  two  millions.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  chief  products  are  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  sago,  and  sugar. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  Mount  Lampoo  Batang  to  7*000  feet. 
There  are  many  forests,  grassy  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes.  From  one 
of  its  trees  the  famous  Macassar  oil  is  obtained.  Diamonds,  gold, 
iron,  tin,  and  salt  are  found.  The  Dutch  exercise  supremacy  over  the 
island,  which  is  nominally  divided  into  several  kingdoms.  The  towns 
are  Fort  Rotterdam  and  Vlaardingen, 


The  Moluccas  lie  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 
They  consist  of  Giloloy  Cei'aniy  Amboyna,  Booro,  Banda,  and 
many  others.  These  islands  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
governor  resides  in  the  small  isle  of  Temate. 

They  have  a  mountainous  surface,  some  peaks  rising  to  8,000  feet; 
a  fertile  soil,  products  including  nutmegs,  cloves,  spices,  fruits,  and 
woods.  Gilolo  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded.  Ceram  is  also 
mountainous,  with  a  fertile  soil,  with  immense  forests  of  sago-palm, 
which  yield  abundance  of  starch.  Amboyna  produces  abundance  of 
cloves — nearly  one  million  pounds  annually.  The  clove-tree  rises 
40  feet  high,  and  resembles  a  pear-tree.  Booro  has  great  quantities 
of  rice  and  fruit.  It  is  very  mountainous.  The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg^ 
Isles,  of  volcanic  origin,  produce  abundance  of  spices. 


The  Sooloo  Isles,  greatly  infested  by  pirates,  are  under  a  Sultan. 
They  consist  of  some  60  isles:  the  climate  is  hot;  the  products  are 
rice,  cinnamon,  and  fruit.  The  population  is  about  200,000.  The 
Sangvir  group  consists  of  about  50  islets. 

The  Philippine  Isles*  belong  to  Spain.  They  consist 
of  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Palawan,  Samar,  Mindoro,  etc. ;  popu- 
lation six  millions. 

This  is  a  group  of  1,200  isles  and  islets,  with  a  rugged  surface,  nice 
scenery,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.       There  are  several  volcanoes. 

*  DiscoTcred  by  Magellan,  1621 ;  were  named  after  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards. 
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The  products  are  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa,  sago,  dnna- 
mon,  with  mineral  wealth,  consisting  of  coal,  gold-dust^  P^PP^r, 
rattans,  amber,  marble,  brimstone,  etc. 

Manilla  (150,000),  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  is  the  capital.  It  has 
extensive  and  increasing  trade  with  all  the  great  commercial  coun- 
tries, exporting  sugar,  cigars,  indigo,  rice,  rum,  etc.  Selangan,  on 
Mindanao,  is  the  residence  of  a  sultan. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australasia  embraces  Australia,  Tasmania, New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  with  several  smaller  islands. 


AUSTRALIA.* 

Australia,  though  strictly  speaking  an  island,  yet  from 
its  vast  magnitude,  is  usually  described  under  the  term — 
"  Island-Continent.*'  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  10"  45' 
and  39°  5' south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  112'' 20' 
and  153°  30'  east  longitude.  Its  length,  from  Cape  York 
in  the  N.  to  Wilson  promontory  in  the  S.,  is  1,960  miles ; 
and  its  breadth  between  Cape  Byron  and  Steep  Point  about 
2,400  miles.    Its  coast  line  is  about  8,000  miles  in  length. 

The  seasons  in  Australia  are  the  opposite  to  ours :  the  winter  con- 
sists of  June,  July,  and  August;  the  summer,  of  December,  January, 
and  February.  The  natural  phenomena  are  strikingly  dififerent  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  :  their  2s .  wind  is  hot,  their  S.  cold. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees,  instead  of  extending  horizontally,  are  vertical; 
the  native  flowers  are  without  odour ;  the  bees  without  sting  ;  and 
birds  without  song.  The  owl  hoots  by  day  ;  the  cuckoo  cries  by 
night ;  the  swans  are  black,  the  eagles  white,  the  crabs  blue,  and 

*  Australia  was  discovered  by  the  Portugnese  in  1601,  and  by  the  Dutch  in 
1606,  who  explored  portions  of  the  coast  before'the  arrival  of  Captain  Cooke  (1770), 
who  asjtigned  the  names  Botany  Bay  (from  the  exuberance  of  flowers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), New  South  Wales,  Moreton  Bay,  etc.  In  1800  Grant,  and  in  1802,  Flin- 
ders, surveyed  most  of  the  remaining  coast.  Of  the  interior  very  little  is  yet  accn- 
rately  known.  Burke  and  Wills  crossed  from  Melbourne  to  tlie  gull  of  Carpentaria 
in  1861,  and  Stuart  and  MKlnley  in  1862. 
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the  trees  shed  their  bark  instead  of  their  leaves.  The  legislative 
machinery  consists  of  a  governor,  legislative  assembly,  and  house  of 
assembly— Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons. 


Gulfe,  Bays,  Straits,  etc. — On  the  E.  Jervis,  Botany, 
Trial,  Shoal,  Moreton,  Harvey,  Keppel,  Halifax,  Trinity^  and 
Princess  Charlotte  bays,  with  several  other  inlets.     On  the 
N.,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  (which  penetrates  400  miles  be- 
tween York  peninsula  and  N.  Australia,  and  contains  Wel- 
lesley  and  Great  islands),  Melville,  Arnheim,  and  Castlereagh 
bays,   Clarence  and  Dundas  straits,  with  Van   Dieman  gulf 
between  Melville  island  and  the  mainland,  and  Apsley  strait 
between  the  same  island  and  Bathurst.      On  the  W.,  Cam- 
hridge.  Admiralty,  and  Exmouth  gulfs  ;  Collier,  Shark,  and 
Geographe  bays.     On  the  S.,  Spencer  gulf,  Blachstairs  Pas- 
sage, and  Port  Philip, 

Capes.* — On  the  E.,  Howe,  Byron,  Moreton,  Sandy, 
Tribulation,  and  Melville ;  on  the  N.,  York,  Arnheim,  Wither- 
force,  Wessel,  and  Van  Dieman;  on  the  N.W.,  Leveque  and 
iV. /iT.  capes;  on  the  W.,  Cuvier  akud  Leeuwin ;  on  the  S., 
Chatham,  Pasley,  Bauer,  Catastrophe,  Spencer,  Nelson,  Otway, 
and  Wilson, 

Mountains. — The  most  important  are  the  following: — 
the  Grampians,  Pyrenees,  the  Australian  Alps,  Wanderer 
Mange,  Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range,  Arhuthnot,  and 
Nundawar  ranges  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales ; 
Mitchell,  King,  and  Nicholson  mounts,  with  Denham,  Peak, 
Clarke,  Johnston,  and  Fletcher  ranges,  in  Queensland. 
Flinders,  Gawler,  and  Stuart  ranges,  in  S.  Australia.  Victoria, 
Herschel,  Darling,  and  Capricorn  ranges  in  West  Australia. 
JEllesmere  and  Sugarloaf  ranges  in  North  Australia. 

Lakes. — Alexandrina,  Torrens,  Eyre,  Frome,  Gairdner, 
and  Gregory,  in  N.  S.  Wales ;  with  Austin,  Moore,  and 
Lefroy,  in  W.  Australia. 

*  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  extends  on  the  N.E.  coast,  to  which  it  runs  parallel, 
through  \b^  from  opposite  Keppel  Bay  to  opposite  Cape  York  and  Torres  Strait. 
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Biyers. — The  rivers  of  Australia  are  few  ;  some  in  the  interior  are 
lost  through  evaporation,  others  are  short  and  shallow,  and  useless 
for  navigation,  having  their  sources  chiefly  in  coast  chains,  while 
others  remain  unexplored.  The  drainage  is  very  meagre,  and  the 
water  supply  insufficient,  although  this  is,  in  some  measure,  counter- 
acted by  pools,  ponds,  and  small  lakes,  some  of  them,  however,  salt, 
others  brackish.  The  scarcity  of  water  is  often  a  source  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  stock-holders,  and  tends  to  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  the  grazing  and  agricultural  industries. 

The  Murray  (1,300  miles  long),  with  its  tributaries,  the  Darling^ 
the  Lachtarif  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  drains  the  most  extensive  and 
best  known  district.     It  rises  in   the  Australian  Alps,  forms  the 
boundary    between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  enters  South 
Australia,  and  after  a  very  winding  course,  enters  Victoria  L. ,  an 
arm  of  Encounter  Bay.     The  Darling  is  formed  of  several  streams 
from  the  mountains  in  the  S.E.  of  Queensland,  and  flows  through  New 
South  Wales  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  winding  course.     The  Mur- 
rumbidgee  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Laehlariy  which  it  joins  about 
150  miles  before  their  united  waters  flow  into  the  Murray.     In  the 
interior  are  the  rivers  Victoria  and  Roper,  In  Queensland  are  the  Bris- 
bane^ Fitz-Roy  (formed  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Dawson),  and  Burnett. 
The  Roper,  which  flows  into  the  G.  of  Carpentaria,  is  navigable  for 
100  miles. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  Australia  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales* 
West  Australia 
South  Australlaf 

Victoria 

Queensland    - 

Tasmania 


Area, 
Sq.  MUes. 


300,437 

80,000 

906,784 

86,408 

660,000 

27,000 


Population. 


504,000 
20,0000 
186,000 

731,528 

115,000 

102,000 


Capitals. 


Sydney,  on  Port  Jackson. 
Perth,  on  the  Swan  river. 
Adelaide,  on  St.  Vincent 

gulf. 
Melbourne,  on  the  Yarra 

Yarra. 
Brisbane,  on  the  Brisbane 

river. 
Hobart  Town,  on  the  Der- 

went. 


Total  population,  with  70,000  natives,  about  1,725,000. 


*  A  return  Just  issued  gives  67'34  per  cent,  of  the  people  Protestant,  and  29-29  per 
cent.  Catholic, 
t  Including  Korth  Australia,  Alexandra,  and  Stuart  Land. 
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New  South  Wales  lies  in  the  S.E.  The  colony 
originated  in  a  penal  settlement  made  here  in  1788.  It  is 
rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  all  kinds  of  stock,  particu- 
larly sheep.  Large  forests,  interspersed  with  brushwood 
thickets,  are  in  the  interior.  The  highlands  are  penetrated 
by  deep  valleys.  Eain  falls  in  torrents,  but  at  very  irregu- 
lar intervals ;  and,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  brush-wood 
catches  fire,  the  flames  often  spread  with  dangerous  rapidity. 

Sydney  (100,000),  agreeably  situated  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  is  an  elegant  commercial  town,  with 
well-paved  streets.  George-street  is  a  beautiful  thoroughfare,  ex- 
tending two  miles.  This  city  has  a  university,  botanic  garden,  and 
many  good« schools.  Its  manufactures  are  important,  its  climate  de- 
lightful, and  trade  fast  increasing. 

Paramatta  (5,000),  15  miles  N.W.,  is  the  oldest  town  in  Australia. 
It  has  an  observatory,  is  a  railway  centre,  and  still  retains  the  mint. 
Near  it  are  salt-works,  and  copper- smelting  furnaces.  Maitlaud  and 
Newcastle,  both  on  the  Hunter  river,  have  coal-mines  in  their  vicinity. 
Bathnrst  is  the  chief  town  in  the  gold  region  of  this  colony.  Liverpool 
is  an  improving  town.     Wagga  Wagga  is  on  the  Murrumbidgee. 

West  Australia,  formerly  called  the  Swan  Eiver  Set- 
tlement, is  of  much  less  importance  than  any  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  penal  settlement 
has  contributed  to  discourage  immigration.  It  has  some 
valuable  timber  of  most  extraordinary  durability.  Copper 
and  lead  ores  are  plentiful. 

Perth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Swan  river,  is  a  small  town.  Free- 
mantle  is  its  port,  and  contains  the  penal  settlement.  Albany  has  a 
good  harbour  ;  the  mail  steamers  touch  here. 

South  Australia  runs  right  through,  and  contains  N. 
Atistralia,  It  is  an  extensive  district  of  lakes,  sandy  soil 
saline  mudlakes,  and  shrubbery.  It  has  two  great  inlets — 
one,  the  gulf  of  St  Vincent  a  deep  and  protected  harbour. 
At  its  mouth  is  Kangaroo  island,  so  named  from  the  number 
of  these  animals  found  on  it.  Spencer  gulf  is  the  second 
opening.  The  surface,  though  not  mountainous,  is  gently 
undulating.    Timber  is  plentiful ;  water  is  scarce  in  the 
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summer ;  the  Murray  is  the  only  river  of  importance.  For 
about  nine  months  in  the  year  the  climate  is  very  mild ; 
but  the  summer  heat  is  to  some  people  unpleasant.  Snow  is 
unknown  in  this  colony.  Pasturage  is  the  chief  industry  ; 
but  wheat  is  largely  grown.  Wool  is  exported  in  immense 
quantities.  Fruits  are  abundant,  and  grapes  are  now  care- 
fully cultivated.  Copper,  lead,  and  tin  are  found ;  the  first 
being  the  most  important. 

North  Australia,  with  Talmerston  as  its  capital,  now 
the  terminus  of  the  cable,  lies  in  the  extreme  north. 

Adelaide  (36,000)  is  a  fine  town,  with  large  exports  of  wool  and 
copper.    Near  are  gold,  copper,  and  lead  mines. 

Port  Adelaide  (12,000),  its  port,  has  a  good  harbour. 

Eapimda  is  a  large  town,  with  agricultural  and  minings  industries. 
gafllPft-  is  a  mining  town. 

Victoria,*  one-fourth  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  mining,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  produces 
numbers  of  valuable  diamonds ;  has  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  southern  Europe,  frost  being  rare,  and  snow  never 
falling  except  on  the  table-lands  and  mountains.  Excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  raised, 
and  the  vineyards  give  an  abundance  of  good  wine. 

Melltwurne  (125,000)  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  a  univer- 
sity, situated  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra  Yarra.  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  town  is  best  explained  by  stating  it  was  in  1837 
a  mere  collection  of  huts,  and  in  1846  had  only  11,000  inhabitents. 
It  has  sevef-al  fine  parks  and  squares,  and  good  public  buildings.  It 
is  the  life  and  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  St.  Kilda 
and  Brighton  are  convenient  watering-places.  Wimamstown,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  its  port.  Geelong  (25,000)  is  on  an  inlet 
of  Port  Philip,  forty  miles  from  Melbourne.  It  has  immense  wool- 
stores.  Ballarat  (25,000)  is  an  important  town  which  rose  near  the 
gold-diggings.  Sale  is  the  capital  of  Gipps  Land,  the  Switzerland 
of  Victoria,  containing  valuable  timber.  Castlemalne  (9,000)  and 
Sandhurst  are  mining  towns,  the  latter  an  improving  place.     ^ 

♦  Of  the  population,  10  per  cent  are  receiving  instrncf  on ;  10  per  cent  are 
engaged  In  trade ;  and  10  per  cent  are  artizans  and  mechanics,  irimary  Lducation 
is  now  free  and  compuliory. 
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Queensland"^  has  an  area  four  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  its  productions  include  those  of  tropical  and 
temperate  climates.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  cotton 
culture  ;  but  sheep -farming  is  the  prevailing  industry.  In 
many  places  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  coal  mines  are  worked  : 
timber  is  abundant ;  horses  are  so  numerous,  that  a 
"  squatter  "  has  several  hundreds ;  and  cattle  are  so  plen- 
tiful, that  they  are  only  valued  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
Sugar  is  largely  produced;  and  cotton  cultivation  is  in- 
creasing. 

Brisbane  is  an  important  town,  about  20  miles  from  the  b arbour. 
Ipswlck  is  25  miles  further  up  the  river.  Twoomba  is  famous  for 
wheat,  here,  and  fruits. 

Ipswich  is  higher  up  the  Brisbane  river  ;  and  Cleveland,  near  its 
mouth,  is  the  resort  of  fine  turtles.  Rockampton  is  the  best  town  in 
the  colony.  Bowen  has  sugar-  plantations.  Maltland  is  near  to 
important  tobacco  plantations. 

Tasmania,!  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Bass  strait 
(140  miles  wide),  is  about  five-sixths  the  size  of  Scotland.  It 
has  a  splendid  climate,  and  produces  immense  quantities  of 
the  very  best  wool.  Grain  can  be  grown  for  several  years 
without  manuring.  Timber  and  cabinet  woods  are  also 
very  valuable.  Copper,  coal,  and  iron  are  the  chief  mine- 
rals. The  whale  fishery  is  earned  on  by  the  inhabitants. 
Excellent  wheat  and  fruits  are  produced.  Mount  Wellington 
is  4,200  feet  above  sea-level. 

Hobart  Town  (25,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  some 
finely  wooded  hills,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  contains 
flower- mUls,  breweries,  tanneries,  etc.,  and  extensive  foreign  trade. 

Lannceston  (10,000),  on  the  Tamar,  and  the  seat  of  a  college,  has 
trade  with  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  Fort  Dalrymple  and  George- 
town (5,000)  are  improving  places  on  the  N.  coast. 


Railways. — A  railway  connects  Melbourne  with  Geelong  and  Bal- 
larat ;  and  a  N.  line  connects  it  with  Gastlemaine,  Sandhurst,  and 

*It  was  made  a  separate  colony  in  1859  ;  want  of  water  is  its  great  drawback. 
A  part  of  the  country  is  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  England  in  climate,  "l(ew 
England.' 

t  This  island  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  narigator,  in  1642. 
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Meama  on  tlie  frontier  of  the  province.  Sydney  is  connected  with 
Picton.  Penrith,  and  Windsor.  A  line  runs  from  Newcastle,  on  the  coast ' 
through  Maitland,  to  BiddelL  In  Tasmania  a  railway  ia  in  progress 
connecting  Hobart  Town  with  Laanceston,  a  distance  of  125  miles. 


New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  immediately  north  of  Aus- 
tralia, though  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  is  very 
imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
in  the  interior ;  fertile  towards  the  coast.  The  inhabitants, 
who  dwell  in  villages,  manufacture  a  little  pottery  and  build 
good  canoes.  The  chief  productions  are  nutmegs,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  edible  birds'  nests.  Gold  has  been  found ;  and 
this  island  is  the  native  place  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise. 


New  Zealand*  consists  of  three  islands,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  in  a  kind  of  curve,  the  two  northern  being 
separated  by  Cooke  strait,  a  fine  deep  channel,  150  miles 
long  and  60  broad ;  and  the  middle  being  separated  from 
the  southern  by  Foveaux  strait. 

North  Island  is  about  500  miles  long,  varying  in 
breadth  from  5  to  300  miles,  arid  containing  26  millions  of 
acres.  *  It  contains  several  lakes — Taupo,  in  Auckland,  200 
square  miles  in  area,  being  the  largest,  and  Wairarapa,  in 
the  S.,  next  in  size.  Several  chains  of  mountains  run  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  most  important  peaks  being  Mount  Egmmty 
an  extinct  volcano  (8,270  feet),  Mount  Tongarin,  (6,200 
feet),  Btmpepu  (9,195  feet),  the  highest  peak  in  the  island. 
The  bays  are  Plenty  and  HawJce,  with  several  smaller  ones. 

Middle  Island  has  a  length  of  550  miles,  with  an 
average  brjeadth  of  110  miles,  and  contains  38  millions  of 

*  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cooke,  1769  (but  had  been  "  sighted  and  named'*  by 
the  Datch  navigator,  Tasman,  1642),  who  held  frequent  interviews  with  the  natives. 
In  ldl4,  the  missionaries  first  arrrived,  and,  soon  after,  some  settlers  from  Australia. 
Ill  ir)|(l  il  tm  f  formed  into  a  colony,  and  settlements  purchased  from  the  natives 
ki  and  Nelson :  in  1846  the  Scotch«ettlement  of  Otago  was  planted. 
|the  aboriginal  population,  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
tility  of  the  soil,  are  found  in  the  Northern  Island,  living  in  small 
)k  farming  and  fishing,  the  potato  being  their  chief  article  of  food, 
[patriarchal,  but  the  majority  of  the  youthful  inhabitants  wear  Bri- 
9,  in  a  great  degree,  conform  to  English  habits.  The  Maories,  as 
^pe  an  intelligent  and  warlike  race,  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
>f  civUiaation.    The  scenery  in  many  places  is  charming. 
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acres.  It  has  several  fine  lakes,  fFanaka,  ffawea,  Anan,  and 
WaJcatipu,  The  Southern  Alps  run  from  N.  to  S.,  on 
which  is  Mount  Cook  (13,200  feet) ;  a  little  more  S.  Earn- 
daw  (10,000  feet),  and  Mount  FranMin  in  the  N.  (10,000 
feet).  The  largest  bays  are  Tasman,  or  Mind  bay,  and 
Pegasus  bay. 

Stewart  Isle  contains  about  one  million   of  acres. 
Its  surface  is  hiUy. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  with  seasons  the  very  opposite  to  ours,  and  more 
violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  than  we  have  in  this  country  ;  but 
with  the  same  crops  and  fruits.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
the  North  Island  is  57^  of  the  Middle  52°.  The  North  Island  yields 
splendid  timber  from  its  extensive  forests. 

Wellington  is  the  capital  of  the  entire  colony. 


Islands. 


Hew  Ulster,  or 
Nortb  Island, 


Hew  Munster,  or 
Middle  Island, 

Hew  Lelnster,  or 
Stewart  Isle, 


Provinces. 


1.  Auckland, 

2.  New  Taranaki, 

3.  Wellington, 

4.  Hawke  Bay, 

5.  Nelson, 

6.  Canterbury, 

7.  Otago, 

8.  Marlborough, 

9.  Southland,* 


Chief  Towns. 


Auckland,  on  the  Thames. 
New  Plymouth,  on  W.  coast. 
Wellington,  on  Pt.  Nicholson. 
Napier,  on  Hawke's  Bay. 
Nelson,  on  Tasman  Bay. 
Christ  Church,  near  Pegasus  B. 
Dunedin,  on  Port  Otago. 
Blenheim,  near  Cloudy  Bay. 

Invercargill,  on  S.  coast. 


Minerals. — Coal  is  found  in  both  islands  ;  gold,«iron,  and  copper, 
near  Auckland,  and  in  other  places.  Tin,  lead,  marble,  alum,  and 
sulphur,  are  also  found. 

Fisli  are  numerous  in  the  seas  and  rivers  :  there  are  no  reptiles. 

The  exports  and  imports  exceed  in  value  (1869)  nine  millions  ster- 
ling— the  former  being  gold,  wool,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  flax ;  and 
the  latter  principally  manufactured  goods. 


*  Most  of  this  province  is  on  the  mainland  of  Middle  Island.  It  includes  Stewart 
Isle  on  the  sonth. 

32 
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The  popideUhn  in  1870  was— North  Isle,  96,856;  Middle  Isle, 
159,178  ;  and  Chatham  Isles,  133;  total,  256,167,  together  with  the 
natives,  who  number  about  38,000. 

The  three  principal  ports  are  : — Auckla/nd,  Danedin^  And  Lyttleton. 
Skortland,  the  chief  town  on  the  Thames  gold  fields,  was  a  waste  a 
few  years  ago. 

RlTors.  — The  rivers  are,  in  North  Island,  Thames,  WaikcUo  (the 
longest  in  the  isles),  and  Wairarapa ;  in  Middle  Island,  Dillon, 
Molyneux,  and  Waidu. 

The  Auckland  and  Norfolk  Isles. — See  p.  218. 
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Micronesia  consists  of  several  groups  of  small  islands 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  extending  from  the  equator  to  28°  N. 
latitude.  These  include  the  Ladrone,  or  Marianne  isles,  the 
Caroline,  Pelew,  Bonin,  Marshall,  and  Sandwich  isles. 

The  Ladranes  consist  of  a  cluster  of  seventeen  isles,  with  a  fertile 
soil,  which  yields  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan,  1521,  and  named  Ladrones  (''robbers'')  on  account  of  the 
thievish  propensities  of  the  natives.  The  Caroline  and  Pelew  groups 
are  all  of  coral  formation,  except  the  Yap  group,  which  is  moun- 
tainous. The  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ladrones,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  good  sailors.  Bonin  is  a  group  frequented 
by  European  whalers.      Marshall  consists  of  low  coral  islets. 

The  Sandwich  Isles,  the  largest  of  which  is  Owhyhee,  are  best  known 
to  Europeans.  The  climate  is  mild ;  surface  rugged ;  productions 
tropical  and  valuable ;  and  the  domestic  animals,  including  horses, 
cattle,  goats,  and  swine,  are  numerous.  In  1819  the  king  publicly 
embraced  Christianity  ;  and  the  natives,  a  docile  race,  have  since 
made  great  advancement  in  civilization.  Honolulu^  the  capital,  is 
now  a  great  place  of  call  for  ships.  It  was  on  Owhyhee  that  Captain 
Cooke  was  killed,  1779.  This  island  contains  the  mountains  Mowna 
Kea  and  Motvna  Lea,  once  active  volcanoes.  The  influence  of  the 
United  States  is  paramount :  many  Americans  reside  here.  Thoy 
have  a  written  language,  and  regular  institutions. 
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Poljniesia  consists  of  innumerable  islands,  bearing 
great  similarity  in  climate  and  productions,  and  inhabited 
by  a  race  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  converted  to 
Christianity,  are  idolaters.  All  these  islands,  even  those 
with  high  mountains,  were  once,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  them  are  of  coral  formation.  Among  the  most 
important  groups  are  the  Fiji,^  Friendly  or  Tonga,  Society, 
Low,  Marquesas,  etc.,  etc.  The  inhabitants  speak  various 
dialects,  very  little  resembling  each  other. 

The  Fiji  or  Feejee  Islands  are  well  wooded,  and  some  of  them 
have  mountains  rising  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  soil  is  produc- 
tive, and  climate  agreeable ;  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  bread- 
fruit being  raised.  The  population  is  about  140,000,  among  whom 
are  several  Englishmen.    They  have  a  king  and  parliament. 

The  Friendly  Isleaf  have  a  luxuriant  vegetaltion.  The  population 
is  about  20,000,  one-fourth  of  whom  have,  of  late  years,  become 
professing  Christians. 

The  Society  Isles  are  remarkable  for  magnificent  scenery  and  rich 
products  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  improved  since  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans. 

Tahiti^  Otaheita,  the  largest  island,  has  been  justly  named,  *  *  the 
gem  of  the  Pacific,''  In  the  interior  a  mountain  peak  is  11,000  feet 
high.    The  French  claim  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  these  islands. 

In  the  Low,  or  Dangerous  archipelago,  Pitcamt's  isle  is  interesting 
as  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  1789. 

The  Marquesas  consist  of  13  islands,  mountainous  and  hilly  in  the 
interior.  They  produce  sugar,  cotton,  bamboos,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.  The 
people  are  tall  and  comely.     These  isles  belong  to  France. 

*  The  F^  Isles  have  recently  attracted  much  attention,  and  have  often  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  conseqnence  of  an  imputation, 
widely  spread,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  slavery  has  been  practised  here ;  several  of 
the  natives  having  been  enticed  to  work  on  the  cotton  fields  of  Queensland  and  sub- 
jected to  gross  inhuman  treatment.  In  retaliation  many  Europeans,  including 
Bishop  Patteson,  were  lately  murdered  on  the  isles,  and  the  whole  subject  is  at  pre- 
sent undergoing  investigation.    Happily  a  better  feeling  has  lately  sprung  up. 

t  Though  named  by  Captain  Cooke  on  account  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  have  since  turned  out,  notwithstanding  their  comely  features  and 
bravery,  to  be  ta'eacherous  and  vindictive.  Navigator's  Islands  are  now  under  a  pro- 
tectorate of  the  United  States.  Thsy  are  very  fertile,  producing  cocoa-^outs,  banyans, 
sugar,  cotton,  yams,  potatoes,  and  coffee.  On  TtUuiUiy  the  largest,  is  a  harbour 
called  Pangopango,  which  is  about  to  be  used  as  a  coaling' station  for  vessels. 
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New  Caledonia,  a  hilly  island,  has  been  taken  by  France.  The 
seas  around  swarm  with  fish,  some  of  which  are  not  edible;  tnitleB 
and  sharks  are  also  abundant. 


KoTE. — The  extreme  climate  of  the  Antarctic  Reoioks  has  pre- 
vented their  exploration.  Among  the  places  visited  are : — ChraJuwCa 
Landf  Louis  PhUippe  Land,  South  Victoria,  South  SheUands,  South 
Orkneys,  and  the  BaUeny  isles. 


MILrrAB7  EXAMINATIOK* 

Test-Paper  given  for  First  AppovrUTnents,  Janvwry,  1874. 

(Time,  1^  hours.) 
\S\xonXy  of  the  following  questions  to  be  attempted]. 

1.  DeiSnetheposition  and  boundaries  of  Cheshire,  Eenfrew^ 

and  Wexford.  Give  a  full  description  of  any  one  of 
these  counties. 

2.  Describe  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures  oS 

Italy. 

3.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  are  any 

of  them  remarkable  :  Boston,  Khiva,  Besan^on,  Buf- 
falo, Bayonne,  Marengo,  Hull,  Kars,  Montevideo, 
and  Carthagena  1 

4.  Give  a  brief  geographical  description  of  either  Cuba  or 

Afghanistan. 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Meuse  or  the  Indus. 

6.  Give  a  geographical  description  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 

name  any  three  places  of  importance  on  its  shores, 
saying  for  what  each  is  remarkable. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  manufacture  carried  on  at  each  of 

the  following  places :  Sheffield,  Burslem,  Worcester, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Genoa,  Memel,  Dusseldorf,  Stras- 
bourg, Brussels  1 

8.  What  are  the  present  political  divisions  of  Austria  1 

Give  the  names  of  their  respective  chief  towns,  and 
write  a  short  account  of  any  one  of  the  divisions. 

9.  Draw  and  fill  up  a  map,  as  large  as  your  paper  will 

permit,  of  the  English  counties  lying  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  North  Foreland. 
10.  Give  the  best  definitions  you  can  of  pole,  axis,  meridian, 
latitude,  and  ecliptic;  and  state  generally  any  partica- 
lars  which  distinguish  the  physical  geography  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  from  that  of  the  northern 


PRONOUNCING    im-EK.-See  page  2O6. 


Aal'burg,  313 
Aar,  r.  335 
Aar'gau,  33 


AgOB'toU,  273 
A'gra,  360 
A'gram,  281  ^286 


Alexan'drina  l.,  482 
Algarv'e,  262 
Alge'ria,  895 


Some  of  the  pages,  above  page  420,  attached  to  the 
towns,  are  three  pages  under  the  true  one ;  thus,  443 
ought  to  be  446,  473  ought  to  be  476,  and  so  on. 


Acre  {'ter),  348 
Acron  (ak!-),  442 
Adal',  400 
Ada'lia  g.,  343 ;  344 
Ad'da  r.,  271 
Ad'elaide  {-aid),  486 
A'den,  352 
Adige  (-eej'\  r.  271 
Ad'miralty  i.,  487 
Adour*  r.,  246 
A'dria,  267 
Adriat'ic  «ea,  271 
Adriano'ple,  276 
Afghanistan',  356 
Africa,  39(» 
Agh'adas,  397 
Ag'incourt  {-coor),  226 
Agen  (a-zhanf/)f  240 
Agly  n,  241 


Alas'ka,  452 
Albacete  (-t?ia'-ia),  253 
Alba'nia,  277 
Al'bany,  428 ;  485 
Albert  Nyanza  L,  392 
Al'bi,  239 
Alcala',  255 
Alcan'tara,  471 
Alcoy',  253 
Al'demey  {atU^)  i.,  124 
Alen'9on,  229 
Alentejo    {al-ang-ta' - 

zho).  262 
Alep'po,  347 
Alessan'dria,  264 ;  398 
Aleu'tian  i.,  411 
Alexan'der    Petrovsk', 

887 
Alexan'dria,  397 ;  436 


Alne  r.,  130 
Alnwick  (an'-nik),  79 
Alost,  305 
Alps,  mt8,f  61 
Alpea  (Haute),  237; 

242 
Alpes  (Marit),  243 
Al'sen,  803 
Alsace'  \^-8Cuf)t  301 
Altai'  mte.,  339 
Al'tenburg,  297 
Al'ton  {aulr\  443 
Al'tona,  295 
Altoona  (-too-)»  430 
Al'torf,  331 
Al-sib'hah  /.,  395 
Alu'ta  r.,  280 
Amarapu'ra,  377 
Amhara,  399 
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Am'aRia,  344 
Am'azon  r.,  469 
Amboy'Da  •.,  481 
Amer'ica,  409 

British,  418 

Central,  458 

Danish,  417 

A'mersfort.  310 
Amhara,  400 
Am'iens,  225 
Amirantes  is.,  409 
Am'lwch  (-look),  120 
Amoo  r.,  339 
Amour  r.,  339;  385 
Amoy',  381 
Amritsir',  362 
Am'sterdam,  309 
Anadyr*  g.,  339,  r.  389 
Anam'bas  t>.,  480 
Anan  2.,  489 
Anato'lia,  341 
Anco'na,  267 
Andalu'sia,  253 
Andaman'  i.,  373 
An'des  mts.f  467 
Andor're,  57 ;  259 
Andro8,462 
Angara'  r.,  389 
An'gers,  231 
Angl'esea  i.,  119 
Ango'la,  403 
Ango'ra,  343 
Angomou,  403 
Angoaldme  (-ame) ,  231 
Angoumois  {-mwa),  221 
An'gra,  407 
Anguilla  i,,  461 
Anlialt,  297 
Animals,  50 

Anion  (ang-zko\  220 
Anko'bar,  400 
Annam',  378 
An'nan,  160 
Annandale,  159 
Annap'olis,  422 ;  434 
An'nesley  6.,  400 
Annobon'  ».,  392 
Annonay',  238 
Anta'lo,  400 
Antananari'vo,  408 
Antibes  {ang-tee)^  243 


Anticos'ti  i.,  420 
Antig'ua ».,  461 
Anti-Lebanon  mts,,  349 
Antil'les,  460,  461 
An'tioch,  347 
Anti-Tauris,  349 
Antrim,  173 
Ant'werp,  306 
Apalachian  mts„  413 
Ap'ennine  mts.,  92 
Appenzell',  331 
Ap'pleby,  81 
Aq'uila,  269 
Ara'bia,  350 
Aracan',  376 
Ar'agon,  251 
Ar'al  sea,  55 
Ar'arat  mt.,  349 
Aras'  r.,  338 
Aravul'li  mt.,  371 
Arbroath',  151 
Arca'dia,  274 
Archan'gel,  323 
Archipei'ago,  58 
Arcot',  367 
Arctic  Ocean^  20 
Ardeche  {dash),  237 
Arden'nes  (-den)^  226 
Ardnamurchan,   144 
Ardros'san,  155 
Arequi'pa,  474 
Arezzo  [ret/),  268 
Ar'gos,  273 
Argyle,  153 
A'ri^ge  (az/i),  241 
Arizo'na,  450 
Ariish-Tagh  m.,  349 
Arkan'sas  r.,  416 
Ark'low,  180 
Aries  (aW),  242 
Arlon,  307 

Armagh'  (or  ar),  174 
Arme'nia,  345 
Arn'heim,  311 
Arno  r.,  271 
Arro  i.,  313 
Arro'ka,  447 
Arpino  (-e-)»  269 
Ar'raai.,  154;  199 
Ar'ras  {-rah),  225 
Artois  {ar-twa'),  220 


Ar'undel,  132 
Ar'un,  132 
Ascen'sion  t.,  409 
Ashan'tee,  402 
Ashby-de-la.Z.,  109 
Ash'lev  r.,  436 
Ash'ton,  87 
A'sia,  336 
Asia  Minor,  311 
Asiatic  Bussia,  385 
Asino'ra  g.,  271 
Askeaton  {ke'),  187 
Asphaltites  I. 
Aspinwall,  472 
Assam',  376 
Assaye  (say'),  363 
As'^sen,  311 
Assinee  r.  (-«'),  402 
Assin'ibdine  r.,  423 
Assouan  {-soo-),  398 
Astor'ga,  256 
Asto'ria,  446 
Astrabad',  354 
Astrakhan',  327 
Astu'rias,  250  ;  w.,  257 
Asun'cion,  476 
Athabas'ca  2.,  417 
Atba'rar.,  392 
Ath'ens,  273.  433 
Athldne,   183 
Athy',  181 
Atlan'ta,  434 
Atlan'tic,  20 
Atlantic  City,  432 
At'las  mts.,  54 
Attah',  402 
Attock',  362 
Aube  {6b),  227 
Auburn  (awe-),  429 
Auch  (6sfi.),24l 
Auck'land!,  490 
Auckland  is.,  218 
Aude  {6d),  239 
Augsburg,  300 
Augus'ta,  426,  434 
Auray'  (d-).  229 
Aurillac    {o-rel'-yak) 

234 
Auro'ra,  443 
Aurungabad',  363 
Aus'sa,  400 
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Aus'terlitz,  284 
Aus'tin,  437 ;  448 
Austral'asia,  482 
Austra'lia,  482 
Aus'tria,  281 
Autun  (<y-toow'),  236 
Auvergne  mts.  {p-vem'), 

245 
Auxerre  {O'Zair')^  236 
A'va,  377 
Avey'ron,  240 
Avei'ro,  261 
Avignon(-e»-yo«g:),242 
A'von  r.,  102;  132;  133 
Avranches  {av-rmiah!). 

228 
Awe  l,  166 
Ayles'bury  (a«fo-),  113 
Ayr,  156 
Azerbijan',  353 
Azores'  i.y  407 
Az'ov  sea.y  69 

Baba'  c,  338 
Bab-el-Mandeb  8^,338 
Babylon,  346 
Badajos'  {-hds),  254 
Bad'en,  301  ;  331 
Baden-Baden,  301 
Baffin's  6, ,  409 
Baghdad',  346, 
Bag'nalstown,  181 
Bagu'eres  (Jbahnyair), 

241 
Baham'as  is.y  461 
Bahar',  360 
Bahia  (-^-a),  467 
Bahrein'  i,  351 
Bahr-el-Tour',  351 
Bai'kal,  389 
Bailiebor'ough,  175 
BakaNor^.,  385 
Bakh'teghanZ.,  355 
Baku',  388 
Ba'la,  120 
Ba'la  Z.,  133 
Balacla'va,  326 
Bal'aton 
Balbrig'gan,  179 
Balear'icttf.,  256 
Balfru'sh,  352,  353 


Balize'  {-eez'),  460 
Balkan'  mta.,  62 
Balkash'  I,  389 
Balkb,  385 
Ballarat',  481 
Balleny  w.,  492 
Ballina',  190 
Ballinasloe',  189 
Bally  castle,  173 
Bally  me' na,  173 
Ballymoney,  173 
Ballymo'te,  190 
Ballyshan'non,  171 
Balsas  r. ,  457 
Baltas,  479 
Balti,  384 
Bar  tic  {haul)  *.,  58 
Baltic  Provinces,  320 
Bal'timore,    206,   431 
Bal'tinglass,  180 
Banian  Pass,  357 
Bam'berg,  300 
Banbridge',  174 
Ban'bury,  114 
Ban'ca,  480 
Band,  359 
Banda  t>.,  481 
Ban'da,  Oriental,  477 
Ban'don,  186;  r.,  196 
Banff  {hanj),  149 
Bangalore',  369 
Ban'gor(-6awgr),  119;  174 
Banjermassin,  480 
Bankok',  377 
Bank's  Land,  411 
Banialu'ka,  278 
Bann  r.,  196 
Bar-Ie-diic,  244 
Ban'try,  186 
Baramula,  370 
Barba'does  i.,  458 
Barbu'da  i.,  458 
Bar'ca,  396 
Barcelo'na,  252 
Bareil'ly,  361 
Barfleur,  228 
Ba'ri,  269 
Barisan  m.,  479 
Barking,  91 
BarkoL  388 
Barletti,  269  | 


Barmen,  294 
Barmouth,  120 
Barnaul'  (oul),  386 
Barns'ley,  85 
Barn'stable,  99 
Baroche  (-oaA'),  366 
Baro'da,  366 
Barrier  Reef.  483 
Barrow  r.,  195 
Bar'row-in-  Fur'neas,  87 
Barth,  292 
Basle  {hale),  331 
Basque  Provinces 

{bask-)  249 
Basse-terre',458 
Bas8«e.,  487 
Basso'ra,  346 
Basti'a,  244 
Bata'via,  476 
Bates'ville,  4^0 
Bath,  101 
Bathgate,  157 
Bath'urst,  401;  485 
Bat'ley,  85 
Baton  Rouge  {roozh), 

439 
Batoum',  344 
Bava'ria,  299 
Bayazid',345 
Bay'ermassin,  480 
Bayonne',  241 
Bay'reuth,  300 
Bayeux,  228 
Bazeilles,  226 
Beachy  Bead,  207 
Beam,  222 
Beaufort  (6o'-),  405;  432 

Beaufort,  435 
Beaucaire,  238 
Beauma'ris  {ho),  120 
Beaune,  236 
Beaupreau,  231 
Beauvais  (6^-»a2^),  225 
Bed'ford,  115 
Bebar',  360 
Behr'inga*.,  338 
Bei'ra,  261 

Belfast',  172  ;  1 ,  198 
Belfort  (-/or'),  236 
Bel'gium,  304 
Belgrade',  278 
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BeUze  {-eez!),  460 
Belle  Isle',  246 ;  »t.,  409 
Bellinzo'na,  334 
Belo'ches,  356 
Beloocbistan',  S55 
Bel'per,  112 
BeUur'bet,  175 
Berville,  420 
Bena'res,  360 
Boncoolen  (-coo'-^  479 
Ben'der,  326 
Bengal',  358 
Bengha'zi,  396 
Bengue'la,  403 
Beni'cU,  446 
Benin',  402;  b.,  391 
Berar',  362 
Berbe'ra,  404 
Berbex,  399 
Berbice  (-cctf«),  478 
Ber'ezov,  387 
Ber'gamo,  266 
Berfen,  292;   316 
Ber'gen-op^zoom,  31 1 
Berk'shire  (bark),  96 
Berlin',  291 
Bermu'das,  465 
Berne,  332 
Ber'ri,  or  Berry,  221 
Ber'vie,  160 
Ber'wick  {-ick),  79 
Ber'wickshire,  158 
Besanfon,  237 
Bessarabia,  326 
Bethany,  348 
Bethlehem,  348 
Beveland  u,  310 
Bev'erley,  85 
Bew'dley,  107 
Bexley,  402 
Beypoor,  368 
Bey'rout,  347 
Beziers,  239 
Bhano,  377 
Bhawulpore,  359 
Bhooj,  366 
Bhopal,  363 
Bhotan,  370 
Bhnrtpoor,  363 
Biafra,  401 
Biarrits,  241 


Bida8'8oa»  241 
Bid'dell,  488 
Bideford  {bid-t^-),  99 
BUeberg,  283 
Bielefeld,  293 
Biggleswade,  115 
Bilba'o.  251 
Bilston,  105 
Bima,  479 
Binghampton,  432 
Bingley,  85 
Birkenhead,  89 
Birmingham,  108 
Biscay  6.,  249 
Bisley,  102 
Bissao,  401 
Bitlis,  349 
Bizerta,  396 
Blackburn,  87 
Black  Forest,  301 
Blackrock,  179 
Black  Sea,  59 
Black  water  r.,  90, 195 
Blen'heim,  300 ;  489 
Bles'sinton,  180 
Blew'fields,  459 
Blid'ah,  395 
Bloemfontein,  406 
Blois  {bloaw),  232 
Blue  mts,  413  ;  463 
Blue  NUe,  392 
Bognor,  94 

Bogota,  Santa  F4,  472 
Bohemia,  284 
Bohmer-Wald,  302 
Boise',  449 

Bois-le-duc  (bwa'),  311 
Bo'jadorc.  392 
Bokba'ra,  385 
Bolan  Pass,  356 
Bolar-Dagh  m.  338 ;  379 
Boli'via,  474 
Bolo'gna,  267 
Bol'ton,  87 
Bombay',  364 
Bon  c,  392 
Bo'na,  395 
Booro  t.,  481 
Bonaire',  312 
Bonifa'cio^e.,  60,  245 
Bordeaux'  (cfJ),  240 


Bore,  32,  466 
Borgholm,  317 
Bor'neo,  480 
Bom'hobn  i.  313 
Bomou',  403 
Borodino,  323 
Bos'nia,  277 
Bosna-Serai,  277 
Bos'phorus  «^,  276 
Bos' ton,  110,  427 
Bot'any  6.,  428 
Both'nia^.,  60 
Boulak',  398 
Boulogne  (Zone),  226 
Bourbon'  i.,  408 
Bourg,  235 
Bourges  {boorz),  234 
Bous'sa,  403 
Bowen,  487 
Boyle,  191 
Boyne  r.,  194 
Brabant,  306,311 
Brad'ford,  84 ;  97 
Bra'ga,  261 
Bragan'za,  261 
Brahmapoo'tra  r.,  371 
Bra'hoes,  356 
Brain' tree,  91 
Bramun'i  r.,  372 
Bran'denburg,  291 
Brant'ford,  420 
Bray,  180 
BrauQs'burg,  291 
Brazil',  470 
Bra'zos  r. ,  452 
Braz'za  (brat),  286 
Brechin',  151 
Brecknock,  122 
Bre'con,  122 
Breda,  311 
Bre'men,  298 
Bre'merhaven,  298 
Bren'tar..  271 
Brent'ford,  117 
Bres'cia,  266 
Bres'lau,  292 
Brest,  229 
Bretigny,  232 
Brian9on,  237 
Bridgenorth,  105 
Bridgeport,  428 
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Bridgetown,  461 
Bridgewater,  101 
Brid'lington,  85 
Bnelle,  309 
Brienne,  227 
Bri'enz^.,  334 
Briey,  243 
Bright'on,  94 ;  486 
Brindi'si,  269 
Bris'bane  {brizf),  487 
Bris'tol  ch,,  102,  136 
British  America,  418 
British    Possessions, 

217 
Brit'tany,  220 
Brixen,  283 
Brix'ham,  100 
Bro'dy,  285 
Bron'te,  270 
Brock'viUe,  421 
Brom'berg,  291 
Brom'ley,  117 
Broms'grove,  107 
Brook'lyn,  431 
Brough,  81 
Bruges  (broozh),  306 
Brunn,  284 
Bruns'wick,  297 
Bra'sa,  343 
Brussels,  306 
Bunker's  Hill,  430 
Buchan  Ness,  143 
Buck'iugham,  112 
Buda-Pesth,  285 
Buen  Ayre  t.,  461 
Bu'enos  Ayres,  476 
Buffalo,  429 
Bug  r.,  68;  328 
Builth  (Bvjylth),  123 
Buk'harest,  279 
Bukowi'na,  285 
Bulga'ria,  278 
Bul'un,  389 
Bundelcund',  363 
Bundo'ran,  198 
Bungay,  91 
Bur'gos,  251 
Bur'lington,  429-32-45 
Bur'mah,  376 
Bum'ett  r.,  484 
Burn'ley,  87 


Burntisland'  «.,  152 
Bursl'em,  106 
Bur'ton,  106 
Bury  {ben-y),  87 
Bury  St.  Edmonds,  90 
Bu'shire    (boo-sheer), 

354 
Bute,  154 
But'terwori}h,  406 
Bux'ton,  112 

CaVello,  472 
Cabes,  396 
Cabool',  367 
Cab'ra,  403 
Cadiz',  264 
Caen  (cong),  228 
Caffra'ria,  406 
Cagliari  (JcaVy-a-ree), 

271 
Cab'ir,  187 
Cahors,  240 
Cairo  (ki'-ro),  398 
Caith'ness,  147 
Cal'abar,  481 
Cal'ais  {kaV-lay),  22Jb 
Calcut'ta,  369 
Calde'ra,  475 
Calicut',  368 
Califor'nia,  445 
Calla'o,  473 
Calm  Belt,  36 
Calne,  97 
Cal'pee,  361 
Calva'dos  (-do),  228 
Cal'vi,  246 
Cambay'gr.,  366 
Cambo'dia,  377 ;  r.,  378 
Cambrai',  226 
Cam'brian  7?<te.,  127 
Cambridge,  42,  430 
Cambridge  g.,  485 
Cam'den,  432 
Campan,  241 
Camp  Douglas,  460 
Campa'gna,  263 
Campeach'y,  456 
Can'ada,  418 
Ca'nara,  368 
Cana'rj'  w.,  256 
Candahar',  357 


Can'dia,  279 
Cannanore  (dr),  368 
Cannes  (hdnn),  243 
Cantal',  234 
Can'terbury  (berry)  92; 

489 
Canti're,  MvU  of,  144 
Canton',  381 
Cape  Breton'  i.  422 

Clear ».,  169 

Colony,  405 

Verd  M.,  407 

Town,  405 

Capre'ra  i.,  271 
Cap'ricorn,  2 
Capu'a,  269 
Carac'as,  472 
Carcassone,  239 
Car'diff,  122 
Car'digan,  120 
Cariboo',  423 
Caribbe'an  Sea,  409 
Carin'thia,  283 
Carli'sle,  80 
Car'low,  181 
Carlscro'na,  315 
Carlsruhe,  (^Karls-roo'* 

hay),  301 
Carmar^then,  121 
Car'melmi.,348 
Car'men,  456 
Camar'von,  119 
Carna'tic,  366 
Car'nic  Alps,  61 
Camio'la,  283 
Caroli'nas,t  432 
Carolines  t^.,  490 
Carpa'thian  mts.,  62 
Carrickfer'gus,  173 
Carpenta'ria  g.,  479 
Car'rick-on-Shannon, 

191 
Car'son  City.  448 
Cartage'na,  253;  472 
Casale  {-*al'ay),  264 
Cas'cade  mts.,  413 
Cash'el,  187 
Cash'gar,  384 
Cash' mere,  369 
Cas'pian  Sea,  362 
Castel'lon,  253 
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Castile  [iMi-teet] 
CutiUau  Jttii..  257 
CutilloD,  240 
Cutiebar'.  190 
Cutis  Douglas. 
Cartlemaine,  4feo 
Ca«'tletown,  123 
Castres  (fau-fr).  K 
Catalonia,  252 
Cata'Dia,  270 
Cats'killin.,413 
Catta'ro,  286 
Cat'tegat,  The,  68 
Caucar..  468 
Cauca'da,  387 
Can'caauB  mtt„  63 


Cav'ai 


174 


Cavilla,  276 
CawDpo're.  3i 
Cayea'DB  (kay-ra),  478 
Cay' man  ia.,  456 
Cel'ebes  i.,  481 
Central  City,  460 
Cen'treaville,  448 
Central  America.  45S 
Cepbala'nia  i.,  273 
Ceri'go,  i.,  874 
Cette  (tel),  239 
Cettig-ne,  277 
Ceiita  (<u). 


Char'lerille,  226 
Cliartrea  ichartr).  232 
ChateauduD  {-6-)  2.12 
Chateauniui,  234 
Chatelleraoit,  231 
Chat'ham      (cAol-ntn), 

93.  421      ■ 
ChatilloD,  S30  ;  236' 
Chamnont,  227. 
Cliam-de-FoQdB  {cAo- 

de-/oa),  333 
Chelm'Bford,  90 
Cheltenllam  (c/ieUnom). 

103 
Cbem'nitz,  296 
Chenab'  r.,  340 
Che-Kiang,  379 
Cher  (tibar),  234 
Cher'bourg      {iiher- 

boorg),   228 
Ches'&iieakeb,,  410 
Ches'hJre,  88 
Ches'ter,  S8 
Cheviot    h^ia   (cAcer- 


Cevei 


,245 


Ceylon'  (.,  372 

Cfaa'goGt,.  408 
Chablia  [ehn-Uee).  236. 
Chalon'a,  227 ;  236 
Chambary',  243 
Chamouni',  243 
Cbampa'gne.  220 
Champlaio'  I.  417 
Cbanarcillo,  475 
Chsndernagore',  371 
Chang-chow',  381 
Cbanfr  m.ii',  378 
L'hau'ufI  ,-(..  123 


Cbria'tianslad.  462 

Chml'ehureh,  95 
Chuin'butr.,  340 
Cbuqaisa'ca  (,dvi9-ka' 

tadcd),  474 
Chur,  330 
Church'illr,  425 
Ciocinna'ti,  441 
Cinqae  Ports,  208 
Cimn.  368 
Cirencester,  103 
Ciadad  Bolivar.  472 
Ciudad  Beal,  265 
Cirtta  Vecchia,  270 
Claackmannan,   153 
Claitvaui,  227 
Clare,  IBS 
Clarksville.  437 
Clausthal,  295 
Clennoot,    225;    235 


CU'm 


S43 


yoi).  161 
Chia»ari  (4t-o-wireX26 
Chioa'go,  443 
Chicaco'le,  368 
Chi'cheater,  94 
Cbil'kat,  372 
Chili  (cW-;«),  474 
ChillieDwal'lab.  362 
Chil'tern  hiUt,  127 
Chimbora'zo  niti.  (Idm 

bo-raz-zo],  468 
ChLncai*,.  173 
Ching-Kiaog.  380 
Chinese  Empire,  378 
Chineee  Sea,  337 
Cbinon',  2:t2 
Ching-ta.  379 
Clii|>'lienham,  97 
Chip'pewayan  ml.,  412 
Choc'iim,  326 
Chor'ley,  88 
Christia'nia,  317 
Chris' tiansand,  317 
Chrii'1 


(clo-a 
Clonmel',  187 
Clyde  r.,  164 
Coast  diatricts,  285 
Coast  range,  412 
Coalbrookda'Ie.  104 
Coburg.  297  i  420 
Cobi'jtt,  474 
Co'blentz,  294 
Co'burg-Gotha,  297 
Cochabam'ba,  464,471 
Co'chin,  369 
Co  chin -China,  378 
Cock'eraicnth,  (to 
Cognac  {ci-»!/at\  231 
Coimbatore'.  S6S 
Caira'bra  (jM-ew),  263 
Col'chester.  90 
Cold'atream,  133 
Coterain'e,  172 
Colea'betg,  405 
CoU'ma.  456 
Col'mar,  302 
Culom'bia.  472 
Cologne,  294 
Colora'do.  449  ;  r.,  453 
Col0m'bia,462;  r.,453 
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Colttm'bia,  British,  42? 
Colttm'bus,  441 
Col'viUe  r.,  413 
Comaya'gua,  454 
Com'meraghw.,  193 
Co'mo  266 
Co'ino2/.,69 
Como'ro  iko-mo-ro),  409 
Como'ni,  286 
Complid'a  m.,  392 
Compi^gne,  225 
Concan's,  364 
Concep'cion,  475 
Con'cord,  429 
COne,  233 

Con'go,  403;  r.,  393 
Con'naught    {kon-jiot), 

188 
Connec'ticut,  480 ;  r., 

452 
Connema'ra,  1S9 
Con'stance,  301 ;  405 
Con'stance  L,  69 
Con'gtantiue,  395 
Con'stantinople,  276 
Constadt',  301 
Con'way,  119 
Coorg,  368 
Cook'stown,  176 
Cook's  «^.,488 
Coomas'sie,  '102 
Cootehill',  175 
Cop'elaud  i«.,  198 
Copenha'gen,  313 
Copiapo,  475 
Cordilleras  {-ye' -r as)  4.61 
Cor'dova,  254;  476 
Cor'ea,  382 
Cor'ea*^.,  338 
Cor'fu  ».,  273 
Cor'inth,  273 
Cork, 185 
Cor'nwall,  100 
Coromandel,  366 
Cerreze  (-rozg),  234 
Cor'nb  /.,  197 
Corrien'tes  c,  412 
Cor'sica,  244 
Cor'te,  245 
Corun'na,  250 
Cos,  345 


Cos'sacs,  329 
Costa  Bica,  459 
€dte  d'Or,  236 
C6tes-du-Nord,  229 
Cotochache,  468 
Cotopax'i  m.,  468 
Cots'wold  7tt7/«,  127 
Coulmiers,  233 
Council  Bluffs',  445 
Cour'land,  320 
Cour'tray,  305 
Cov'entry,  108 
Cov'ington,  441 
Cowes  {kotPz)y  96 
Cra'cow,  285 
Crad'ock,  405 
Cra'on,  231 
Cref'eld,  294 
Cremo'na,  266 
Crein'nitz,  286 
Cres'sy   2?6 
Crete  i.,  279 
Creuse,  233 
Crewe  (krew)^  88 
Crieff  (ib'ec/),  152 
Cricklade',  98 
Crim'ea,  The,  326 
Croix,  St.  {croaw}  428 
Cro'atia,  ?77-8 
Crom'arty,  148 
Croy'don,  91 
Crucers,  474 
Cu'bai.,  462 
Cuddulore',  367 
Cuen9a  (A;oo-cw-«a),  255; 

473 
Cul'len,  149 
Cuma'na,  472 
Cum'berland,  79;  i,  411 
Cum'brian  m.y  127 
Cu'par,  152 
Cura^a'o,  461 
Curische-Haff  [koor'- 

%8h.hvjf)y  303 
Curzo'lat.,  286 
Cutch,  355 :  366 
Cutback,  360 
Cux'haven,  298 
Cuz'oo,  472 
Cy'clades,  274 
Cy'prus  i.,  344 


Czemo'witz,  285 

Dac'ca,  359 

Daco'ta,  449 

Da'goi.,  322 

Daho'mey,  402 

Dahlr.,317 

Dalkeith',  157 

Dalkey  {daW-)  179 

Dalma'tia,  286 

Damas'cus,  347 

Damaun',  371 

Damiet'ta,  398 

Dan  I,  179 

Danish  America,  417 

Dan'ube  r.,  65 

Danubian   Principali- 
ties, 278 

Dan'tzic,  291 

Dannemo'ra,  316 

Dardanel'les,  60 

Da'rien,  410;  <.,  437 

Dar'ling  r.,  484 

Dar'lington,  81 

Darm'stadt,  301 

Dart'ford,  93 

Dart'mouth,  100 

Dart'moor,  99 

Dauphine    {do' -fee- 
nay),  221 

Davis's  st.y  411 

Dav'enport,  445 

Dax,  241 

Day'ton,  442 

Dead  <9ea,  350 

Deal,  93 

Debrec'zin,  286 

Dec'can,  358 

Deer.,  133;  165;  194 

Deer  I.,  425 

Delaware',  433  ;  r.,  452 

Delft,  309 

Delhi  idel-hee\  360 

De'mavend  tw.,  355 

Dembe'a  1 ,  399 

Demera'ra,  477 

Den' high  (den-bee),  118 

Den'mark,  312 

Den'ver,  450 

Dendermonde',  305 

Dept'ford  (det),  93 
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Der'bend^dSS 
Der'by,  111 
Derff  l^  171 
De/wentr,  89;  131; 

132 
Derwentwater  Z„  1<34 
Derr,  399 
Der'nah,  396 
Desirade,  461 
Desola'tion  i.,  408 
Des  Moines,  445 
Deser'tas,  407 
Det'molcC  298 
Detroit  {detrauf),  4A2 
Det'tingen,  300 

Deven'ter,  311 
Devi'zes,  97 
Dev'onian  mts.,  127 
Dev'onport,  99 
Devo'nahire,  98 
Dew,  39 
Dews' bury,  85 
Dhar,  363 
Dholpoor,  363 
Diarbe'kir,  346 
Dibong,  372 
Dieppe  {dee-ep')t  228 
Dieu ».,  247 
Digne  (cte-nya)^  242 
Di^oin  {de-gwn),  236 
Dijon  (de-7Ju>ng)  236 
Dinan,  229 
Dinan't,  307 
Din'gle,  186 
Dingwall',  148 
Dis'co ».,  417 
Diss,  89 
Diu  (du),  371 
Dneiper    (nee' -per)  r., 

64 
Dniester  (nees')  r.,  64 
Dolgelly  {gelthly),  120 
Ddle,  237 

Dom.  of  Canada,  418 
Domin'ica,  461 
Domremy',  244 
Don  r.,  64,  164 
Donaghadee',  174 
Don'caster,  85 
Don'etz  r.,  64 


Donegal'  {don-ee-gawl), 

171 
Dongo'la,  399 
Dor'chester,  98 
Dordo'gne,  239 
Dore',  235 
Dor'noch,  148 
Dor'setshire,  98 
Dork'ing,  91 
Dor'pat,  322 
Dort,  309 
Doubs,  237 
Doug'las,  123 
Douro  r.,  258 
Douay'  {doo-ay),  226 
Dov'er,  93 ;  433 
DoVeran  r.,  164 
Dovre-Field  mts.,  62 
Draa  r.,  394 
Draguignan,  243 
Dram'men,  317 
Dragon  m.,  406 
Dres'den,  296 
Dreux  (dreu),  232 
Drenthe  {dr en-tee) »  31 1 
Drogh'eda,  177 
Droit  witch  (cfroi^'  -idge), 

107 
Drome,  237 
Dromore,  174 
Dublin,  178 
Dubuque  [hook),  445 
Dud'ley,  107 
Duluth',  447 
Dum'blane,  152 
Dumfries',  159 
Dumbar'ton,  153 
Dunman'way,  186 
Dundalk',  177;  6.,  198 
Dundee',  151 
Dune'din,  489 
Dunferm'line  (lin\ 

152 
Dunge'ness,  76 
Dunkeld',  162 
Dunse,  158 
Dunst'able,  115 
Dungan'non.  176 
Dungar'van,  185 
Dun'netAd.,  144 
Dunkirk',  226 


Dane'din,  489 
Durance' r.  66;  237 
Duran'go,  456 
Durazzo  {doo-rat'zo\ 

277 
Durazvno,  477 
D'Urban,  406 
Dur'ham,  80 
Dftrrenberg,  284 
DClrenstein,  282 
Dus'seldorf,  294 
Dwi'na  N.  68 ;    69  ; 

328 
Dysart',  152 
Dzounga'ria,  388 

E.  London,  406 
Earn  I  165 
Eastern  Sea,  337 
Eaux-Ohaudes,  241 
Ebenzee,  282 
Eboe,  402 
Ebro  r.,  66 
Ecuador  {ekf-wa-dore), 

473 
Edender'ry,  183 
Edgecote,  114 
Edinburgh  \Ed'inJ>ur' 

ro),  167 
Ed'dystone,  99 
Edd,400 
K  Flandera,  305 
Egi'na,  274 
Eg'mont  mt.,  488 
Eg'ripo,  274 
E'gypt,  397 
Ehrenbreit'stein,  294 
Eis'leben,  293 
Eis'enerz,  282 
Ekaterinslav',  326 
Ekaterinburg',  367 
El'ba  i.,  268 
El'berfeld,  294 
Elbe  r.,67 
Elbeuf,  228 
Elburz'  m.,  63 ;  355 
El'gin  (g  fuird),  149 
Ehz'abeth,  432 
Elmi'na.  401 
Elmi'ra,  432 
Elphin',  191 
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Elsindre',  313 
Ely',   116 
Ein'den,  295 
Emi'Ua,  267 
Emsr.,  295 
Ena'reZ.,  69 
En'field.  117 
Eng'land,  75 
Eng'lish  Channel,  136 
En'nis,  188 
Enniskil'len,  175,  421 
Enniscorthy,  180 
Entre-D.  Minho,  261 
EpiDal',  244 
Ep'ping,  90 
Ep'som,  91 
Er'bil,  345 
Ere'kli,  343 
Erfurt',  293 
E'rie  I.,  {ere),  417 
E'rivan,  388 
Erlan'gen,  300 
Erlau  {Id).  286 
Eme^.,  175,  196 
Er'ricralTwe.,  171 
Erz-Gkbirg'e  wi.,  62 
Erzeroum',  345 
Escu'rial,  255 
Esk  r.,  164 
Es'ling,  282 
Es'sek.  286 
Easequi'bo  (ifeee-),  477 
Es'sex,  90 
Estho'nia,  320 
Estremadu'ra,,  (-cfoo-ra), 

254 
Et'na  int.,  270 
E'ton,  113 

EubGea  w.  {u-he-a)y  274 
Eupato'ria,  327 
Euphra'tes  r.,  349 
Eure,  228 
Eure-et- Loire,  232 
Eur'ope,  19,  57 
Evo'ra,  262 
E'vreux,  228 
Exe  r.,  132 
Ex'eter,  99 
Ex'mouth  {muih\  99 
Eyder  (ee-der),  295 
Ey'lau,  291 


Fair  Head,  169 

Falaise  {laz),  228 
Fal'kirk,  153 
Falk'landt.  (fawi^),  478 
Fall  r.,  430 
Falmouth    {fal'-muth), 

100 
Fal'ster ».,  313 
Fa'lun,  315 
Fan'tee,  402 
Fa'roeM.,314 
Fam'ham,  91 
Farsistan',  354 
Fayet'teville,  435 
Feejee'  w.,  491 
Ferman'agh,  175 
Fermoy',  186 
Feman'do  Po  i.,  392 
Ferney,  333 
Ferra'ra,  267 
Ferrol',  250 
Feruckabad',  361 
Fez,  394 
Fez'zan,  396 
Fifeshire,  152 
Fil'more,  450 
Find'horn  r.,  163 
Finis' terre  229;  c.  249 
Fins'ter-Aarhoro,  334 
Finland^.,  323 
Fitz-Roy  r.,  484 
Fiume,  286 

Flam'borough  headt  82 
Flan'ders,  305,  220 
Fleet'wood,  87 
Flens'burg,  295 
Fleur'us,  306 
Flinders  Kange,  479 
Flint,  118 
Flor'enoe,  268;  438 
Flor'ida,  437 
Flush'ing,  310 
Fog'gia,  269 
Foix  ifwaw),  242 
Fong-Yang,  381 
Fon^inebleau      {fdn 

tane-hUX  224 
Fontara'bia,  251 
Fontenoy',  306 
Foo-choo',  380 
Foolahs,  400 


For'bach,  302 
For'far,  151 
Forges,  228 
Formi'gny,  228 
Formente'ra  t.,  256 
Formo'sa  >,  382 
For'res,  149 
Fort- Alexander,  449 

Garry,  423 

George,  423,  166 

York,  421 

Forth  r.,  163 
Fortros'e,  148 
Foyle  I,  171 ;  r.,  171 
Foveaux  st,  488 
France,  219 
Franche-Comtg.  221 
Frank'fort,  292  j  298; 

441 
Frau'enfeld,  330 
Fra'zerr.,  413 
Fred'erick  City,  434 
Fred'ericksburg,  435 
Fred'erickton,  421 
Fred'erickstein,  317 
Fred'erickshald,  317 
Frei'burg,  296 ;  301 
Freeman'tle,  485 
Free  Town,  401 
Fret'eval,  232 
Frey'burg,  332 
Friedland,  291 
Friendly  is,,  491 
Fries'land,  311 
Frig'ean  w.,  395 
Frische  Haff  (^freesh!' 

half),  303 
Frome,  101 
Ful'dar.,  67 
Funchal  (fin-alml),  407 
Fun'dy  6.,  410 
Fu'nen  m.,  313 
Further  India,  375 
Fusi-yama,  m.  389 

Gaet'a  (ga-eS-ta),  269 
Gains' borough,  110 
Galatz*,  279 
Galapagos  is.,  473 
Ga'la  r.,  159 
Galashiels,  159 
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Gale'na,  443f 
Oali'cia,  249;  284 
Galic2',  285 
Gali'lee,  sea,  348 
GaUip'oli,  269.  276 
Gal'loway,  midl,  143 
GaX'ty  mtss,  187 
Galle  Qgaul),  373 
Gal'veston,  439 
Gal'way  {gawl-\  189 
Gam'bia  r.,  393 
Gang'es  n,  339;  L  239 
Gap,  237 
Gar'da  I.,  69 
Gard,  238 
Garonne  {ga-rdne),  239; 

r.  66 
Gartok,  384 
Gas'cony,  222 
Gas'tein,  283 
Gates'head,  81 
Gaujam',  368 
Gave  r.,  246 
Ga'ya,  360 
Ga'za,  348 
Gee'long,  486 
Gef'le,  315 
Gene'va,  333  ;  L  68 
Gen'oa,  265 
Georgetown,  376 ;  405 ; 

435 ;  478  ;  487 
Geor'gia,  436 ;  388 
Ger'maay,  288 
Gero'na,  252 
Gers,  241 
Ghada'mes,  396 
Ghar'a  r.,  364 
Ghauts  t?i.,  371 
Ghen'neh,  398 
Ghent (flfAeiU  or  gawng) 

305 
Ghilan.  352 
Ghi'zeh,  398 
Ghiz'ni,  357 
Giants*  Causeway,  198 
Gibml'tar  {iibrawlter) 

260 
Gien  {zhe-miQ)^  233 
Gies'sen,  298 
Gijon',  250 
Gilford,  174 


Gilo'lo  i..  481 
Gir'geh,  398 
Girgenti,  270 
Girond'e,  240 
Girvan  r.,  165 
Glamor' gan,  121 
Glar'us,  331 
Glas'gow,  156 
Glo'gau,  292 
Glom'men  n,  317 
Glos'sop.  112 
Gloucester    (grW-^e»*), 

102 
Gluck'stadt,  295 
Gne'sen,  291 
Goa  i.,  371 
Goda'very,  372 
Godhavn',  417 
Goer'litz,  292 
Gog  Magog'  hills,  127 
Golcon'da,  363 
Golden  City,  450 
Gold 'Coast,  401 
Golet'ta,  396 
Gombroon',  354 
Go'mul  r.,  357 
Gon'dar,  400 
Good  Hope  c,  392 
Good' win  Sands,  92 
Goocerat',  366 
Goole,  85 
Goor'kha,  370 
Gowhat'ty,  376 
Goree'  t.,  401 

Go'rey,  210 

Gor'itz,  285 

Gos'lar,  295 

Gos'port,  95 

Go'tha,  297 

Goth'land,  315 ;  317 

Grot'tenburg,  315 

Got'tingen,  295 

Gouda,  309 

Go'zoi.,  272 

Gra' ham's  Land,  492 

Graham*a  Town,  405 

Gram' plan  mts,,  151 

Grana'da,  254 

Gran'ard,  183, 

Grand- Lieu  L^  230 

Gnu'viUeC  viT),  228 


Gran'tham,  110 
Gran'aon,  333 
Grasse,  243 
Gratz,  282 
Gravelotte  {-loC),  302 
Gravesend,  92 
Gray,  236 
Great  Bahama  t.,  412 

Bear  L,  417 

Britain,  73 

Eigherm..334 

Fish,  r.,  425 

Mario  w,  113 

Russia,  322 

Salt  ^.,417 

Salt  L.  City,  450 

Slave  L,  417 

Greece,  272 
Green  m.,  413 
Green'land,  417 
Green'law,  158 
Green' ock,  154 
Green' wich  (ich),  92 
Grena'da  i.,  461 
Gren'adines,  i«.  461 
Grea'oble,  237 
Gret'na  Green,  210 
Gre/town,  406 
Griefs' wald,  292 
Grims'by,  110 
Grim'sel,  334 
Gris'ons  (gre  zong),  330 
Grod'no,  325 
Gron'ingen,  310 
Gros'sa  t.,  286 
Gruyere  (gruyair^^.  332 
Guadala'viar  r.,  253 
Guadalajara,  456 
Guadalquivir  r.,  258 
Guadaloupe'  (jgawd'-a' 

loop)  i.,  461 
Guadia'na  r.,  258 
Guanajua'to,  456 
Guar'da,  261 
Guardafoi  (-  'af-toe')    c 

392 
Guatemal'a,  458 
Griiay'aquil  (gwa-^L-ixei) 

473 
Gaeld'erland,  311 
Gaelph,  (gweifi  421 
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Gueret  ((ft-rd),  234 
Guernsey    (gemf-zy), 

124 
Guian'a.  477 
Guien'ne  (ge-en'),  222 
Guicowar's  Ter,y  igwik') 

364 
Guild'ford,  91 
Guin'ea,  403 
Guin'egate,  226 
Golf  Stream,  29 
GiindaVa,  356 
Guriev',  387 
GusWvia,  462 
Gwa'lior,  363 

Haar'lem,  309 
Had'dington,  157 
Hadramut',  351 
Hsem'uB,  62 
Hagae  {haig),  309 
Haguenau  \ag''n6),  302 
Hainan'  t.,  382 
Hainault  (hay-nO),  305 
Hakoda'di,  390 
Ha'leb,  347 
Halifax,  84,  422 
Halam.,  356 
Hall,  283 
Hal'le,  293 
Ham,  225 
Hamadan',  353 
Ham'ar,  316 
Ham'burg,  298 ;  437 
Ham'ilton.    156;  420; 

442 
Hamm,  303,  293 
Ham'merfest,  317 
Hamoon'  r.,  356 
Hamp'shire,  94 
Hamp'ton,  117 
HsB'mus  m.,  62 
Hang-cheV,  382 
Han'lev,  106 
H&n'nibal,  444 
Han'over,  296 ;  427 
Haparan'da,  315 
Har'burg,  295 
Har'danger/r.,  317 
Har'fleur,  228 
Harlech,  (-ieife)  120 


Harmattan,  35 
Har'per'a  Fer'ry,  435 
Har'risburg,  433 
Har'rogate,  85 
Har'row,  117 
Hart'ford,  430 
Hart'lepool,  81 
Har'  wich  {-rijy  01 
Harz  {harU)  m.,  295 
Has'selt,  307 
H&s'tings,  94 
Havan'nah,  463 
Hav'el  r,  67 
Hav'erfordwest,  121 
Havre  {ham^),  228 
Hawea  L,  489 
Haw'ick,  159 
Hawke6.,489 
Hay,  123 

Hay'ti  or  Haiti  i.,  464 
Heb'rides  (-es)  is.,  147 
He'bron,  348 
Hech'ingen,  294 
Hed'jaz,  350 
Heidelberg  (hi-),  301, 

304 
Heil'bron,  301 
Hek'la,m^,  314 
Hele'na,  440 
Hel'der,  310 
Hel'ensburgb,  153 
Heligoland  (^hd-fe-), 

217 
Hel'mund  r.,  357 
Hel'singfors,  324 
Helvel'Tyn  w.,  127 
Hen'ley,  113 
Herat',  357 
Herault  (/w-ro),  238 
Hereford  {her'e-\  104 
Her'manstadt,  286 
Hers'tal  (harz-),  306 
Hermop'olis,  274 
Her'nosand,  (en),  315 
Hert'ford  {hart-)^  112 
Herzegovi'na,  277 
Hes'se  {Juis-ae),  298 
Hesse-Darm'stadt,  299 
Hex'ham»211 
Hiel'mar^.,  315 
Hieres  (e'atr),  w.,  247 


H.  Wycomb  ( coomb) , 

216 
mrdesheim,  295 
Hil'lah,  346 
Hills'borough,  174 
Hima'laya,  339 
Hinck'ley,  118 
Hindoo-Koosh  m.,  339 
Hindoostan',  357 
Hoang-Ho'  r.,  381 
Ho'bart  Town,  487 
Hobo'ken,  432 
Hohenlin'den,  300 
Hohenzol'lern,  294 
Hokodadi,  390 
Hol'ar,  314 
Hol'kar,  363 
Hol'demess,  82 
Hol'land,  308 
Hol'stein,  295 
Hol'yhead,  120 
Hol'ywell,  118 
Hom'burg,  295 
Horns,  347 
Honan',  381 
Hondu'ras,  459 
Honfleur',  228 
Hong-Kong*  i.,  382 
Hong'-tse  I.,  382 
Hon'iton,  100 
Honolu'lu,  490 
Hooghly  [hoog'')  r.,  S59 
Hook  fiead,  199 
Hoorn,  310 
Ho'reb  w.,  357 
Hot'tentots,  407 
Hous'ton,  439 
Howth  {hoth),  179 
How'den,  84 
Hud'derstield,  84 
Hud'son,  432;  st.  411; 

b.  410;  r.  452 
Hu6  [hoo-d),  878 
Hull,  83 
Hum'ber  r.,  131 
Hurdwar,  361 
Hu'ronZ„417;  442 
Hung'ary,  285 
Hun'gerford,  97 
Hunt'err.,  485 
HuDt'ingdon,  114;  115 
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Har'ricane,  85 
Hin/rur,  404 
Hay  (we),  806 
HyderabadS  363 ;  366 
Hy'dra,  274 
Hythe,  93 

IbraU',  327,  279 

Iceland  i.,  314 

Ida'ho,  449 

Ida  Tit.,  279  ;  349 

Id'ria,  283 

Ig'dy,  389 

Igl6sia8,  271 

He -de-France,  223 

Ilfracomb'e,  100 

lU  r.,  389  ;  111  r.,  302 

Hie  et  Vilaine  {el-a-ve- 

lan')  230 
Illimani,  467 
Il'linoifl  {waw)  r.,  416 ; 

443 
Illy'rian  coast,  285 
Il'men,  70 
Imst,  283 
In'dia,  357 
India' na,  442 
Indianap'olis,  442 
Indian  ocean,  20 
Indian  terry. ,  452 
Indre  Xon-rfr),  234 
Indre-et-Loire,  232 
In'diisr.,  340 
Indore(  ddi^),  363 
Inhamba'ne,  404 
In'kerman,  326 
Innerleith'en,  158 
Inn  r.,  287 
Inn'sprack,  283 
In  vera' ry,  154 
Inverness',  148 
Inveru'ry,  150 
lo'nianw.,  273 
I'owa,  445 

ci<y,  445;  r.,  442 

Ips'wicb,  90 
Irak-Adje'mi,  353 
Irak-Ara'bi,  34G 
Iran',  352 
Ireland  (Ir'O,  169 
Irish  9€a^  59 


Irkutsk',  387 
Irrawad'dy  r.,  378 
Irtish'  r.,  388 
Irv'ine  (-w»),  155 
Ir'vinestown,  175 
Ir'well  r.,  133 
Isar  r.  {4-mr),  303 
Is'chia  i  {-he),  269 
Iscudar',  343 
Iser'lohn  (e-adr-ldn)  293 
Isere  (e-zatV),  237 
Iskenderoon'  ff.,  347 
Islay  t.  (i-lay),  147  • 
Islalabad'  (es-),  370 
Ismail',  279 
Isother'mal  lines,  43 
Ispahan',  353 
It'aly,  263 
Itas'ca  ^.,413 
Ivica ».  [iif-i-ka),  256 

Jack'sonville,  437 
Jack'son,  435 ;  442 
Jaffna,  373 
Jaffa,  348 

Jahde  {jah'-day),  294 
Jala'pa,  456 
Jal'oofs,  400 
JamaiCca  t.  (•ka)y  460 
James  6.,  409;  r.  452 
James'town,  409 
Janina  (yd-)»  277 
Jan'tra  t.,  280 
Japan',  389 
Japane'se  sea,  337 
Jarnac*,  231 
Jas'sy  (yew-),  279 
Ja'va  i.,  479 
Je'ba  {jay-),  401 
Jed'burgh  (^-hur-ro),  159 
Jed'do,  389 
Jefferson  City,  444 
Jelalabad',  357 
Jemappes  {-map'),  806 
Je'na,  297 
Jen'neh,  403 
Jersey  City,  432 
Jer'sey ».,  124 
Jeru'salem,  348 
Je'thou  t.,  124 
Jey'poor,  364 


Jhan'se,  363 
Jha'lawan,  355 
Jhe'lum  r.,  840 
Jid'da,  851 
Joan'nes  L,  469 
Jock' mock,  816 
Jon'koping.  315 
Joli'ba  r.,  893 
Jor'danr.,  349;42S 
Jorul'lo  (-yo),  457 
Joadpoor',  364 
Juan    Fernan'dez.  i., 

475 
Jucar'  r.,  258 
Jung'frau  (-frou),  334 
Jug'gernaut,  360 
Jum'na  r.,  340 
Ju'ra,236  ;m.,  61;  245 
Jut'land,  313 
Juy'juy,  476 

Kabool',  356 
Kadi'na,  486 
Kaff,  396 
Kaf  fa,  326 
Kafifra'ria,  405 
Eairwan',  396 
Kaisari'yeb,  343 
Kal'isch,  325 
Kal'mar,  315 
Kala'ga,  323 
Ka'mar.)  64 
Ka'mos,  287 
Kamtschat'ka,  387 
Kana'gawa,  390 
Kandalas'ka  g,,  58 
Kan'dy,  373 
Kangaroo'  i,  485 
Kano',  403 
Kan'sas,  444 ;  447 
Eapun'da,  486 
Karako'rum,  838 ;  384 
Karaman',  348 
Kareens  {-eens^),  378 
Ka'rikal,  871 
Karrack',  852; 
Karroos',  405 
Kars,345 
Karun'  r.,  355 
Kashan',  353 
Kashbin,  353 
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Kaahgar',  384 
Kesh'in,  409 
Eastamou'ni;  343 
Katrine  /.,  (-een'),  166 
Kazan',  327 
Kead'y,  174 
Keep'er  m,,  193 
Kehl  {kail),  301 
Kelaf ,  366 
Kells,  178 
Kerso,  159 
Ken'dal,  81 
Kent,  92 
Kentuck'y,  440 
Ken'neh,  398 
Ken'ilwortb,  108 
Ke'okuk,  446 
Keikah',  855 
Kermanshah',  364 
Kerman',  364 
Ker'ry,  186 
Kertch,  326 
Kes'wick,  80 
Ket'tering,  114 
Key- West,  437 
Keys  i«.,411 
Kharkov',  324 
Kharpnt',  345 
Khatmandoo',  370 
Klumdesh',  365 
Khartum',  399 
Kherson',  326 
Khiva  {hi-l  386 
Kho'jend,  386 
Khokan',  385 
Khorasan',  364 
Khuzistan',  353 
Khy'ber  Pass,  356 
Kiach'ta  (ki),  387 
Kidwel'ly,  171 
Kid'denninster,  107 
Kien-chow',  381 
Kiev  {ke/\  324 
Kiel  {kel),  295 
Killieshan'dra,  175 
Killar'ney,  186 
Killaloe  {-loo'),  188 
Kildare,  181 
Kilken'ny,  180 
Kihnar'nock,  165 
Kincar'dine,  160 


King-ki-tao,  383 
King's  connty,  182 
Kings'ton,  91 ;  420 
Kings' town,  179 
Kin-te-Ohing',  381 
Kintore  (-tOr),  150 
Kings'court,  176 
Elinsale  (-«aif ),  186 
Kinross',  153 
Kir'by,  81 
Kirin-oola  {'Oo'-la),  388 
Kiijath-Arba,  348 
Khiighiz'  Steppes,  386 
Kirkcndbiight  {-ioof' 

bre),  160 
Kirkwall',  146 
Kist'na  n,  372 
Kish'enan,  326 
Eiu'siu  i,  389 
Kizil'  Aras'  r.,  866 
KizU'  Ozan'  r.,  283 
KizU'ar,  327 
Klag'enfurt,  283 
Klau'senborg,  286 
Enares'borougb,  85 
Knockmilidown',  193 
Knox'viUe,  440 
Kobnor',  384 
Kobbe',  403 
Kodavendiki'ar,  342 
KoelJn'  mte,,  62 
Koh-i'-Baba  m.,  367 
Ko'la,  323 
Kon'igsberg,  291 
Kong  mta.,  401 
Koni'eb,  343 
Kon'nigratz,  284 
Kordofan',  399 
Koryvan',  387 
Kos  {See  Cos). 
Kostro'ma,  323 
Kou'ka,  403 
Krasnoiarsk',  887 
Kreutz,  303 
Kron'stadt,  322 
Km'pa,  278 
Kuen-lun'  mts.,  381 
Knin-Jnn'  m.,  339 
Kul'dja^  388 
Ku'ma  r„  328 
I  Kungrad',  386 


Kup  n,  888 
Kurdistan',  346 
Ku'rile  m.,  390 
Kurra'chee,  366 
Kurds,  366 
Kursk,  323 
Kur'na^  349 
Kuta'ya,  343 
Kwioh'pak,  414 

Laaland  (2J-)  t.,  313 
Labrador*,  424 
Labuan',  t.  480 
Laccadive'  i.,  374 
Lach'lan  r.,  484 
Ladak',  384 
Lado'ga  I,  69;  272 
Ladrone  i.  {•drdn'),  490 
La  Guay'ra,  472 
La  Grauja',  251 
La'gos,  401 
La  Hogue  (•%),  228 
Lahore  (-Adr),  362 
Lake  City,  447 
L.  of  the  Woods,  417 
La  Manche  (-mansh'), 

228 
Lam'peter,  121 
Lammermuir'  hMU,  161 
Langres  (langr),  227 
Lan'ark,  166 
Lan'cashire,  86 
Lancaster,  86  ;  448 

sound f  410 

Lan'dau,  390 
Lau'der,  168 
Landes  {land),  240 
Land's  End  c,  76 
Lan'gehind  {-gay-}  i., 

313 
Lang'orse  I,  133 
Languedoc',  222 
Lans'ing,  442 
La'os,  378 
La9n',  224 
La  Paz*,  471 
Lap'land,  318 
La  Pla'ta,  475  ;  r.,  469 
La  Pue'bla,  456 
Lap'hinders,  328 
Lar,  354 

33 
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La  Bdchel'Ie,  23) 
LarUtan',  354 
Lataki'a,348 
La  Union,  459 
Lau'renceburg,  442 
Laur'vig  {-veg),  3l7 
Lau'enburg,  295 
Laun'cestoD,  100 ;  486 
Lausanne  {lo-zan'),  233 
Laval',  231 
LaVrence,  427 ;  "147 
Laybach  («'-),  283 
Lay'town,  178 
Lea(^)r.,  132 
Lead'hillB,  155 
Leamington  (lem''y,\OS 
Leav'enworth,  447 
Leb'anon  mto.,  349 
Lecom'pton,  447 
Led'bury,  104 
Lee  r.,  195 

Leeds,  83 
Leek,  106 

Leenwarden  {Unt-var'-), 
311 

Leeuwin    {loiirven')  c, 
482 

Leeward  {le'-)  t.,  464 

Leghorn',  268 

Legna'go  (^-ya'no),  267 

Leicester(2M'-)»108;  109 

Lein'ster,  176 

Leipsic  (lip'-sik),  296 

Leith,  157 

Leitrim  (fe*-),  189 

Le  Mans,  231 

Lem'berg,  285 

Le'na  r.,  388 

Leominster  {l^min'-), 
104 

Leon',  256 ;  456 

Lepan'to,  272 

Le  Puy  i'pwi),  287 

Lerins  (U-rwg)  is.,  247 

Ler^wi<»c,  146 

Leri'da,  253 

Lesbos  I.,  345 

Lesi  na  i.,286 

Uuk  [hikX  333 

\4^»keH>ad  (/oi )«  333 

l.t  vaiit'  8««,  341 


Lev'en  l,  169 
LeViston,  426 
Lew'es,  94 
Lex'ington,  441 
Leyden  («'),  309 
Lhas'sa,  384 
Libau'  {'bou\  322 
Libe'ria>  402 
Libertad',  456 
Lich'tenstein,  301 
Lich'field,  106 
liege  {le-aije),  306 
Liestal  {leff-tal),  331 
Lifford,  171 
Lif  fey  r.,  195 
Lille  {led),  226 
Lima  (fe'-),  4'!9 

Lim'burc,  307 

Lim'erick,  186 

Lim'mat,  335 

Limoges  <  U-mSihi),  234 

Limousin',  221 

Lincoln  {ling'-kon),  109 

Lin'koping,  315 

Lin'Uthgow,  166 

Linnhe  {Im-hei'),  144 

Linz,282 

Lipa'ri,  270 

lip'pe-Det'mold,  298 

Lis'bon  {liz-),  261 

Lis'more,  185 

Lis'sa,  286 ;  292 

Little  Rock,  437 

Little  Russia,  324 

Liva'dia,  272 

Liv'erpool,  86 ;  422 

tn.,  480 

Lin-chin',  382 

LUndaff  {thlai^-),  122 

Llandel'lo,  121 

Llanel'ly  {-dtk-),  121 

Llando'very,  121 

Llanid'loes,  120 

Llobregat',  268 

Loan'go,  403 

Loch'y  I,  166 

Lo'di,  266 

Loffod'ent.,69;8l7 

Loire  (/iror),  284;  r. ,  06 

Loire-et-Chec'  Qwar-a- 
9hart\  83S 


Loire  inferieure,  230 
Loiret  {Iwar-a!),  288 
Lo'keren,  805 
Lom'bardy,  265 
Lo'mond  2.,  165 
Lon'don(itt»-),  116;  420 
Lon'donderry,  171 
Long  i.,  431 
Loi^ford,  18S 
LongwV,  244 
Lons  {l&ng),  287 
Lons'dale,  81 
Loo-Choo'  «.,  890 
L'Orient(to-rc«^n^),229 

Loret'o,  268 
Lorrain'e,  223;  302 
Lot  (to),  240 
Lot-et-Garonne,  240 
Louisburgh  (In*-),  422 
Louisia'na,  436 
Louisville  (ioa-i^-wT), 

441 
Louth  (fctr«70,  110;  177 
Lough' borough,  109 
Loughs,  Irish,  197,  etc. 
Louvain' (too-wan«),  306 
Louvi'er's,  228 
Low  M.,  491 
Low'ell,  430 
Lower  Austria,  282 

Calif  omia,  445 

Guinea,  403 

Lowestoft  {U^sloft),  90 
Low'therstown,  175 
Lowth'er  Hills,  161 
Lox'a,  473 

Lozere  (to-aair'),  238 
Lual'aba  r.,  393 
Ltt'beck,  298 
Luc'ca,  268 
Lu'can,  195 
Luce'rne,  332 ;  I,  68. 
Luck'now,  361 
Lud'low,  105 
Luga'not.,  69;329 
Lulea  (.o),  316 
Lund,  316 
Lun'dy  i,  76 
Lu'neburgh  {loo-nay- 

horg),  295 
LQ'neville  (-nay-),  244 
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Lapa'ta  mta,,  392 
Lur'gan,  174 
Las,  8d5 
Lu'ton,  116 
Lut'zen,  293 
Lux'emburg,  811 
Luzon'  i.,  488 
Lym  Fiord  {leem'-),  313 
Lynd'hurst,  79 
Lynn,  430 

Lynne  Re'gis  (lin-),  98 
Lyon'nais  (-na^),  221 
Lyons  {le-dn)  235  ;  g. 
235 

Maasr.,  312 
Macao  {maw-hovJX  38 1 
Macken'zie  n,  326 
Mafon,  236;(-ifc5w),  437 
Macroom',  195 
Madagas'car  s.,  408 
Madeira  (-c?^-ra)  i„407; 

r.,  466 
Mad'ison,  442-3 
Madras',  367 
Madrid',  255 
Msel'strom,  318 
Maes'tricht,  310 
Maghera  (-a/i'),  172 
Mag'illicuddy's  Reeks, 

{7nag''ly-cud~),  193 
Magadox'o,  404 
Magda'la,  400 
Magdale'na  r.,  465 
Mag'deburg,  293 
Ma'geroe  t«., 
Maggiore  (mad-je-o'- 

rd)  I.,  69 
Mag'yars,  288 
Mahanud'dy  r.,  372 
Mah^  (ma- Aay),  371 
Mahon',  256 
Maid'stone,  92 
Main'land,  146 
Maine  n,  220  ;  428 
Maine-et-Loire,  231 
Maimatchin',  384 
Mait'land,  484 
Major'ca  u,  256 
Malabar',  363 
Malac'ca,  339 


Maladet'ta,  62 
Mal'aga,  254 
Malahid'e,  179 
Ma'lar  ;,.  69 
Malay'a,  377 
Malay'sia,  478 
Maldive  (-dw)  is.,  374 
Malines  (-leen'),  306 
Mal'in  Head,  60 
MaI'low,  186 
Mal'mo,  316 
Malplaquet  ('Jsay'\22Q 
Malta  {mol''')  i.,  272 
Mal'don,  91 
Mal'ton,  85 
Mal'veni,  107 
Man  i.,  123 
Manaar'  g,,  373 
Mana'gua  (-^z^a),  459. 
Man'chester,  86 
Manchu'ria,  383 
Mandalay*,  377 
Man'dan,  449 
Mandin'goes,  400 
Maner  L,  303 
Manfredo'nia^.,  15 
Mangalore  (-lor),  368 
Mandan',  449 
Manito'ba,  428 
Maml'la,  481 
Manis'sa,  342 
Mann'heim  (-Aime),  301 
Manorham'jJton,  191 
Manre'sa,  252 
Man'tua,  267 
Manzana'res  r.,  249 
Maracay'bo,  472 
Maranha'o,  471 
Maran'on  r.,  469 
March'es,  267 
Maren'^o,  265 
Margan'tai.',  462 
Mar'gate,  92 
Marg'ha,  353 
Mari'enburgh,  291 
Mariner's  comp.,  47 
Marianne   (^-an'nd)  »., 

488 
Marie  Galante  (ma-re 

gal-ant')  i.,  461 
1  Marit'za  r.,  276 


Marl'borough,  97 
Marmo'ra*.,  276;  «.,273 
Mame  (marn)  226  ;  r., 

246 
Ma'ros  r.,  287 
Marquesas  {-ka'-),  is., 

487 
Marsa'la,  270 
Marseilles  (mar-scUz!) 

242 
Mar'shallt.,  490 
Martaban'  ^.,338 
Martinique  (-eelcf)  i,, 

461 
Mar'yborough,  182 
Mary'land,  484 
Mays' ville,  441 
Masca'ra,  395 
Massachu'setts,  429 
Masso'wah,  400 
Masulipatam',  368 
Matamoras',  456 
Matanzas',  463 
Mata'ro,  252 

Mat'lock,  112 

MatoVla  mts,,  408 

Mat'rieh,  398 

Mat'terhom,  334 

Matsmai',  390 

Mauritius  (-risk'-) 
».,  408 

Mayence  (-yainsf),  298 

Mayenne  (-ydn'),  251 

Maykiang  r.,  76 

Maynooth',  182 

May'o,  189 

Mays'ville,  441 

Mazamet  {-may'),  289 

Mazanderan',  353 

Mazatlan',  456 

Mean'der  r.,  349 

Meanee  (-ne'),  866 

Meath,  178 

Meaux  (mo),  224 

Mec'ca,  351 

Mech'lin,  306 

Meck'lenburg-Schwe- 
rin,  297 

Strel'itz,  297 

Mede'ah,  395 

Medina  {-de'-),  351 
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Meditena'nean  «.,  59 
MedVay  r.,  132 
Meerut^aei 
Mcinam'  r.,  877 
MeuTsen  (inif-),  296 
Me-Koog'  r„  378 
Mekna',  855 
Mel'boame,  485 
Mereda  i.,  286 
MeliD'dA,  404 
Mel' ton  Mowbny 

i-mcf'),  109 
Melim'  {-^h  224 
Mel'yille  i,  409  ;  479 
Me'mel,   291 ;  r.,  68 ; 

828 
Mem'phiB,  440 
Mende  (man-<iaj/),  288 
Men'dip  HilU,  101 
Mendoci'no  c,  412 
Mentone  (-tof-nay),  248 
Meqninez  {-naih'),  394 
Mer'gui  U.,  878 
Mer'ida,  255 ;  456 
Merioneth,  120 
Me'roe,  398 
Mer'sey  r.,  x33 
Me'ry,  227 

Meiched'  (-shade),  354 
Mesolon'ghi,  278 
Me8opota'mia»  846 
MessTna,  270 
Metz  imd9\  302 
Meurthe  (me-ur^),  220 ; 

244 
Mease  (maz\  67 ;  244 
Mex'ico,  455 ;  410 
Me'zen,  244 ;  828 
Meziires  {may-ze-ar') 

226 
Miako',  889 
Mian'a>  858 
Mich'igan,  448 ;  I.,  417 
Mid'dleborg,  810 
Mid'dlesborough,  84 
Mid'dlesex,  116 
Midhurst',  94 
Milan  (me'-)  265 
Milia'nali,  895 
MiUtary  Frontier,  287 
MU'ford.  121 


Milk  r.,  449 
Milledgeville,  435 
Miln'thorpe,  81 
Mflwsn'kee,  443 
Mincb,  the,  144 
Min'do  r.,  68 
Mindana'o  t.,  480 
Mindel'lo,  407 
Min'dai,  293 
Minneap'oUs,  447 
Minbo  {m^n-yo),r,  258 
Minneso'ta^  446 
Minor'ca  I,  256 
Minsk  {mensk\  325 
Miqnelon'  {-ke-)  i.,  421 
Miiemont  (mef-ra-),  239 
Mirzapdr'e,  361 
Mis8iB8ip'pir.,435:  414 
Misson'ri,  411;  414;  444 
Mif  tan  {-tau),  322 
Miz'en  Head  c,  169 
Moate  (moU),  183 
Mobile  (-bee/),  324;  438 
Mo'cha,  351 
Mode'na,  267 
Mogfody  m,,  895 
MogooDg',  377 
Mogaddr',  894 
MohileV,  325 
Mol'dau  r„  284 
Molda'yia,  278 
Molnc'ca  t.,  477 
Mona'co,  248 
Mon'aghan,  175 
Monasterev'an,  195 
Monas'tir,  396 
Monta'na,  449 
Mondo'vi,  265 
Monde'go,  262 
Monghyr',  359 
Mongolia,  888 
MonWntii,  103 
Monro'via,  402 
Mons,  307 
Montargis  {-zh^,  233 
Montanban',  240 
Mont  Blanc  (maTtg- 

blaumg),  244 
Montbrison',  285 
Mont  Mezen',  245 
Mont  Genis  {•sA-ne),  245 


Mont  de-MaBSD',  240 
Montshc/bov  377 
Mantevid'eo^477 
Montgpm'eiy,  120 ;  437 
MontpeUier  (-pe^-jfuAy, 

238 
Montpel'ier,  427 
Montreal',  239 ;  420 
Montros'e,    151 
Montsenaf  t.,  458 
Mon'za,  266 
Mooltsn',  63 
Moorshedebad',  359 
Mora'va  r.,  46 
Mora'via,  284 
Mor'ayJPVr^lU 
Mores'net,  306 
Morbihan\  259 
More'a,  273 
More'lia,  456 
Morecambe  h,  (mor'- 

cam\  136 
Mor'eton  Bay,  479 
Morgar'tCT,  332 
Morkix  (.^^),  229 
Mor'ley,  406 
Moroc'co,  394 
Mos'cow,  328 
Mosel'Ie,  243  ;  r^  303 
Mosk'va  r.,  320 
Mostagan'em,  395 
Mostar',  277 
Mosol',  346 
Monkden',  888 
Moolins  {moO'lcun')fiZZ 
Moulmein',  876 
Mount  Bran'don,  193 
Mount  Lein'ster,  193 
Mountmellick,  182 
Mount  Nepb'in,  192 
Mounfrath,  182 
Mount's  5.,  100 
Moume  mte.,  192 
Mourzouk',  396 
Mow'na  Lea»  490 
Mozambique  {-bett), 

404 
Mozambique  ch^i-heeM) 

391 
MuaUtch,  343 
Mnlha9en  (-Acw-)t  257 
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MuIHoTise,  302 
Mullingar',183 
MuU  •.,  147 
MuUa'via,  393 
Mu'nich  {moo)^  299 
Mun'ster,  184 
Munster  (star),  293 
Murcia(wior'-  tfie-a)  ,24  9 
Mui/itz  I,  303 
Mur'ray  r.,  484 
Murmm'bidgeer.,  484 
Murviedro    {moor-ve- 

d'dro),  253 
Muscat',  361 
Mus'selbargh,  157 
Mysore  (-«(?/),  369 
Myt'Uene,  345 

Naas  {nd8\  181 
Nablous',  348 
Nagasak'i,  389 
Nagpore  i-poor'-),  362 
Nain  Fort,  424 
Nairn,  149 
Namur,  (nah-moor'), 

307 
Nan'cy,  244 
Nanking',  380 
Nan-chang',  381 
Nantes  (nawnt)^  230 
Nant'wich,  89 
Na'ples,  268 
Napoleon,  440 
Na'poli-di-Roma'nia, 

273 

Napo'leon- Vendee,  230 
Narbonne  (-bOn!),  239 
Nar'va,  322 
Nash'ua,  427 
Nash'viUe,  440 
Nas'sau,  462 
Natal',  406 
Nat'chez,  438 
Nauplia  (wa-pfe-a),273 
Nauvoo  {na-voo'),  443 
Nav'an,  178 
Navari'no,  273 
Navarre  {-var'),  252 
Naze,  The,  76 
Neagh  (ne)  L,  196 
Neath,  122 


Nebras'ka,  447,  448 
Neck'ar  r.,  301 
Nedj'ed,  361 
Ne'groc.,392 
Ne'gropont  w.,  272 
Neilgher'ry  m.,  371 
Neisse  (nw'-«ayr.,  303; 

292 
Nel'son,  489 
Ne'nagh,  187 
NepaiS',  370 
Nertchinsk',  387 
Nerbud'dar.,  372 
Ness  l,  166 
Neth'erlands,  308 
Neufchateau  (.^(5),  244 
Neufchatel',  333 
Neusatz  (wot'-),  286 
Neu'siedler-See,  62 
Ne'va  r.,  328 
Neva'da,  448 
Nevers  (nd-ver'),  233 
Ne'vis  w.,  461 
Newha'ven,94 ;  430 
New  Al'bany,  442 
New'bern,  485 

Am'sterdam,  478 

Newark,  111  ;  432 
New  Bed'ford,  427 
New'bridge,  181 
New  Bruns'wick,  421 ; 
430 

Brit'ain  w.,  107 

Caledo'nia,  248  ; 

492 

England,  424 

Newcas'tle,  79;  106; 

174;  486 
New  Dongo'la,  399 

Forest,  95;  129 

Newfound'land,  424 
New  Gran'ada,  472 

Gnatema'la,  458 

Guin'ea,  486 

Gal'loway,  160 

Hamp'shire,  429 

New  Jer'sey,  432 

Lein'ster  w.,  485 

New'market,  116 
New  Mex'ico,  451 
Mun'stert.,  489 


New  Or'leans,  439 

New'port,96;428;441 

New  Prov'idence,  438 

New'ry,  174 

New  Sonth  Wales,  480 

Santan'der,  456 

Strel'itz,  297 

Taran'aki,  485 

New'town,  120 
Newtownards',  174 
New  Ulster  ».,  485 

York,  449 

West'minster,  423 

Zealand  (ze'-),  488 

Niag'ara,  421 
Nicara'gua,  459;  I.  417 
Nice  (nes),  243 
Nicobar' w.,  874 
Nicolaiev',  327 
Nico'sia,  344 
Nie'menr.,  69;  327 
Nieuport  {nu'-p0rt),S05 
Nievre  (ne'-a'w),  283 
Ni'ger  r.,  393 
Nigri'tia,  408 
Nij'ni  Novgorod,  323 
Nile  r.,  392 
Nim'eguen,  811 
Nin'eveh  (-t«i),  346 
Ning-po',  880 
Niphon' ».  {ne-fon')  389 
Nip'issing  l.,  416 
Nismes  [neem],  238 
Nith  r.,  159 
'Nivemaisine-vdr'  'nay)t 

221 
Nogent  (-zhan'),  227 
Noirmoutier »'.,  [nwa- 

mo-te-dr),  247 
No'la,  269 
NontrOn',  239 
Nord,  226 
Nord'land,  315 
Nord'lingen,  300 
Nore  r.,  195  ;  218 
Nor'folk,  89;  442 
Nor'folk  t.,  218 
No'ric  Alps,  61 
Norr'koping   {'kupe-) 

315 
Nor'mandy,  220 
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Kon^Uud,  3U 
Northamp'ton,  114 ; 

480 
North  America,  409 
fiei^wick    {-tcik), 

158 

Channel,  169 

BdL,  164 

Fi^rehmd  c^  51 

Ger'many,  289 

Holland,  809 

Sea,  69 

ShieldB,  79 

Tyne,  163 

Northum'berland,  78 
N.W.  Provinces,  360 
North'wich,  89 
Nor' way,  816 
Nor'wich,  89;  431 
Noisi-B^«.,  407 
Not'tingham,  110 
NoyaSco'tia,  421 
NovaZem'bla,  328 
Novgorod,  828 
No'vi,  265 ;  278 
Noyon',  224 
Nu'bia,  399 
Nu'remburg  (noo-rdm- 

birg'),  800 

Oak'ham,  110 
Oak'land,  446 
Oasis,  396 
Oaxa'ca,  456 
O'ban,  154 
O'bi  [/.,  888 ;  r.,  888 
Obwal'den,  881 
Ooean'ia,  475 
O'chill  Hills  (-*»W),  162 
Ooo'nee,  488 
O'densee  {-ad),  813 
O'den-Wald  m.,  302 
O'der  r.,  67 
Odes'sa,  826 
Oesel  (o'-sel)  i.,  822 
Offenbach,  801 
Og'densburg,  432 
OgUo  {o'lyd),  271 
Ohi'or.,  416;  441 
Oise  (woh),  224 
0  ka  r.,  64 


Okhotsk' «.,  887 
O'hmd ».,  817 
01dCaatae(-^0>251 
Old'castle,  178 
Ol'denbuig,  297 
Old'ham,  88 
Oleron'  i.,  231 
Oknntz',  284 
Ol'ney*.,  113 
O'lonetz,  828 
Olof ,  258 
Olym'pia,  449 
O'ma^  i-mah),  176 
Omaha  (-hah!),  448 
Oman',  351 

Ombro'ne  {-nd)  r. ,  268 
Omo'a,  459 
Omsk,  386 
One'ga  r.,  328;  I  68 
Onta^rio  L,  417 
Oor'ga,  884 
Oot'y,  368 
O'phirm.,  110 
Oporto  i-pOr'-),  261 
Or'ange  242 
Or'anger.,  893 
Or'ange  R.  State,  406 
Ore'bro,  818 
Orthez  (-td),  241 
Oran',  895 
Or'egon,  446 
O'renburg,  827 
Or'fa  (<5r),  845 
Orihue'la,  253 
Orino'co  r.,  465 
Oris'sa,  859 
Orista'no,  271 
Ork'ney  w.,  145 
Orleanais  {-na'),  221 
Orleans  {dr-ld-an),  233 
Or'mus,  838 
Or'ne  (<5m),  229 
Oron'tes  r.,  846 
Orsa'na,  287 
Os'nabruck,  295 
Osh'awa,  420 
Osh'kosh,448 
Ostend',  805 
Os'tia,  270 
Oswes'try,  104 
Oswe'go,  432 


Ota'go,  489 
Otahei'te  I,  491 
Otrsn'to,  60 ;  269 
Ot'tawa,  420 
Oudh,361 
Oulias'sntai,  384 
Over-Flak'kee  i,  308 
Over-Yssel  (-is'«e/),311 
Ovie'do,  250 
Owhyhee  t.  {-JuT),  490 
Ox'ford,  113 
Ozark'  m.,  413 

Pacific  Ocean,  20 
Pad'stow,  100 
Pa'dua,  267 
Pains'wick,  102 
Paisley,  154 
Palembang',  479 
Palencia  {-the'-a),  251 
Paler'mo,  270 
Palk's  sU  373 
Pal'ma,  256 
Pal'mas,  257 
Pal'merston,  486 
Palos,  254 
Pal'tee  L,  385 
Pamplo'na,  252 
Pa'mir,  357 
Panama',  472 
PanthaV,  879 
Pa'pal  States  269 
Pap'ua  i,  {-po  -o),  488 
Paraguay  (-gwa'),  476 
Paramar'ibo,  474 
Paraby'ba,  471 
Paramaf  ta,  485 
Paran'a,  469 
Parim^  m.,  466 
Par'is,  223 
Par'ma,  267 
Pa'ros  i,  274 
Par'sonstown,  182 
Pas'co,  469 
Pas-de-Calais  {pah-de- 

W-d),  225 
Pas'sau  {sou),  300 
Patago'nia,  475 
Patap,  233 
Pat'erson,  432 
Patkoi'  m.,  878 
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Pafmost.,  845 
Pafna,  360 
Pat'ras,  278 
Pau  0>o),  241 
Pa'via,  266 
Pax'o  i,  266 
Peace  r.,  423 
Pech'eU,  379 
Pedi'ar.,  844 
Peebles  (/?«'■),  158 
Peel,  123 
Pegu  ipe-go'),  376 
Peiho  {pi'-h6)  r. ,  381 
Peipus  ipa'-i')  L,  69 
Pekin',  380 
PeleV  M.,  490 
Pel'la,  407 
Pem'broke,  121 

Pem'biDa,  428 

Penang'  i.,  378 

Pen'nine  mt8.,  127 

Pennsylva'nia,  438 

Penrhyn',  213 

Pen'rith.  80 

Pensaco'la,  437 

Pent'land  Firth,  144 

Pentland  Hills,  157 

Pen'za,  327 

Penzance  (<za9u'),  100 

Peo'ria,  443 

Perak',  877 

Periguenz  {-yeuka'),  289 

Pe'run  t.,  361 

Perm,  327 

Pemambu'co,  471 

Perouse  (-ovtf),  838 

Perpignan  (-pen-yang'), 
242 

Per'sia,  352  ;  g.,  338 

Perth,  161 

Peru',  473 

Peru'^a,  268 

Peschiera  {•ke-a'-ra)^ 
267 

Pesh'awur,  367 

Pesth  (pest),  285 

Petcho'rar.,  828 

Pe'terborongh,  114 
Pe'terhead,  150 
Pe'tersburg,  485 
Peterwar'dein,  287 


PetropauloVski;  387 
Petroleum,  465 
Phals'burg,  302 
Philadel'phia,  483 
Philip'pineM.,  481 
Philippop'olis,  276 
PhUipville,  396 
Phil'ipstown,  183 
Piacen'za  Q-chdn'-),  267 
Pic'ardy,  220 
Piedmont  (jpe-ct-mon), 

264 
Pietermaritz'burg,  406 
PU'sen,  284 
Pinos'  t.,  461 
Pi'sa,  268 
Pistyan',  286 
Pi'tea,  815 
Pitts'burg,  433 
Plas'sy,  369 
Plat'ten-See,  69 
Platts'burg,  429 
Plau'en,  303 
Plin'limmon,  127 
Plymouth  (plim!-),  99 

Po  r.,  66 

Point-de-Gal'le.  373 

Pointe-li-Pitre,  461 

Poitiers  {puua-te-ar')^ 
230 

Poitou  (ptoa-io'),  220 

Po'la,  286 

Po'land,  321 

Polotsk',  325 

Pollockshaws',  164 

Polyne'sia,  491 

Pomera'nia,  299 

Pomo'na,  146 

Pondicher'ry,  371 

Ponta  Delga'da,  407 

Pontarlier',  237 

Ponteve'dra,  250 

Pon'tus,  108 

Pon'typool,  108 

Poole,  98 

Poonah  (poo'-nah),  865 

Poppayan',  472 

Popoca'tapetl  m.,  467 

Port-au-Prince,  461 

Blair,  373 

Eliz'abeth,  406 


Port  Louis,  408 
Portadown',  174 
Portar'lington,  182 
Port  Glas'gow,  164 
Port  Hope,  420 
Portland,  442 ;  446  ; 

447 
Portlaw',  185 
Portobello,  472 
Porti'ci  i-che),  269 
Portmahon',  256 
Porto  Pra'ya,  407 

San'to,  407 

Port  Pat'rick,  160 

Philip,  479 

St.  Ju'Uan,  473 

Portsea  (-see!),  149 
Ports'mouth,  441 
Portree  {-tre'),  167 
Port  Repub'lican,  46  1 
Por'tugal,  260 
Port  Victoria,  409 

of  Spain,  467 

Washlta,462 

Po'sen,  291 
Po'ti,  887 
Poto'mac  r.,  462 
Poto'si,  474 
Pots'dam,  292 
Potschef 'strom,  407 
Pot'teries,  106 

Poughkeepsie  (pO-kep'^ 
si),  482 

Poyang'-hou,  382 

Prah  r.,  402 

Prague  {praig),  284 

Pre'gel  r.,  303 

Presl)urg,  286 

Pres'cott,  86  ;  451 

Pres'teign,  128 

Pres'ton,  87 

Prince  Edward  t.,  424 

Prince  of  Wales  i,  876 

Prip'et,  64 

Pri'vas,  238 

Prome,  376 

Provence  (-van«'),  222 

Providence,  480 

Prus'sia,  290 

Prath  r.,  280 

Pue'bla,  466 
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Paei/to  Prin'dpe,  460 
Pner'to  Bi'oo,  468 
PnlWra^  824 
Piilt(/wa,  822 
Pnltosk',  826 
Punjab',  861 
Pu'no,  474 
Pnn'ta  Are'nas,  470 
Pnf  bns,  292 
Pay-de-Sancy  (ptoe-)^ 

246 
Pay-de-Dome,  285 
Pyr  eneei  (-7ieez)m/».  ,62 
Pyrenees  (Haates)  {hd-) 

240 

(Basses),  242 

Qnadrilat'eral,  the,  267 
Quang-tang',  879 
Quang-se',  879 
Qoan'tock  AtT^,  127 
QuB,tTQ'hnm(hat/r-brah) 

806 
Quebec',  420 
Queen  Charlotte's  (i\ 

411 
Queen's  county,  182 
Queens'land,  487 
Qneens'town,  186 
Quereta'ro,  456 
Quiberon  (^ke-bd-rOn') 

6.   229 
Quickjock',  816 
QuillimaDe  (-ma'-na), 

408 
Qnilon',  869 
Quixn'per,  229 
Quito  ikd-),  478 
Qaor'ra  «*.,  898 


Kaab  r.,  286 
Ra'bat  (-&a),  8d4 
Rab'ba»  401 
Rad'nor,  128 
Bagu'sa,  286 
Raipoota'n%  868 
Ral'eigh,  486 
Kam'iUiee,  806 
Rams'gate,  92 
Ran'ders,  818 
Rangoon',  876 
Rapal'lo,  266 


Raphoe  (-/y),  171 
Rathgar',  179 
Rathlin'  i,  198 
Rathmine8(*fniftz^),  179 
Rat'isbon,  800 
Ravee  (-ve')  n,  840 
Raven'n%  267 
Reading  (re(J'-\  96;  488 
Red'ditcb,  107 
Red  River  Set,  422 
Red  River,  416 
Red  sea,  887 
R6  (ray)  i,  247 
Refraction,  84 
Reg'gio,  267  ;  269 
Reigate  (ri'^gaJte),  91 
Reikia'vic,  814 
Renfrew',  164 
Rennes  {ran),  280 
Resht,  863 
Rethel',  226 
Reus  (rot>)  g,,  252 
ReVel,  822 
Rheims  {rhSm),  227 
Rhine  Pro^.,  298 
Rhine  r.,  66 
Rhode  t.,  480 
Rhodes  {rh6dz),  845 
Rho'dez,  240 
Rhone,  286  ;  r.,  05 
Rhyl,  214 
Rib'bler.,  86 
Rich'mond,  434 
Rie'sen-Gebirg'e,  296 
Ri'ga,  822  ;  g„  821 
Rimi'ni,  267 
Rip'on,  84 
Rio  Colora'do,  r.,  468 

—  de-la-Pla'U  r.,  469 

—  Grande-del-Norte 
{ul 'O-gravl 'dd-del-), 
r.,  452 

—  Grande,  400 

—  Janei'ro,  470 
Rio'm,  234 
RichhiU',  174 
Road'town,  461 
Roanne  (-afi'),  286 
Roch'dale ,  87 
Rocheforfe  {rdsk-fii') 

282 


RocheUe  {rd-skst),  282 
Roch'ester,  9S;  432 
Rocks,  28 
Rocky  m.,  412 
Rocroi'  {-knoa),  226 
Roeskilde(roof-i!el'^), 

813 
Rokelle  (;heV)  r.,  400 
Roma'gnay  44 
Rome,  264 ;  432 
Rom'ney,  93 
Ronne  {rtynl-na),  218 
Ro'raas,  317 
Roecom'mon,  191 
Rodofi'to,  276 
Rod'riguez,  408 
Ruremonde',  310 
Roset'ta,  398 
Ros9,  148 
Ros'tock,  297 
Rostov  (-to/),  326 
Roscrea  {-eray),  188 
Rothsay',  154 
Roth'erham,  85 
Rotterdam,  809 
Rouen'  {roo-avong),  227 
Rouma'nia,  278 
Roume'lia,  275 
Roussillon',  222 
Rox'burg,  159 
Ru'dolstadt,  297 
Ru'geni.,  303 
Ru^by,  108 
Rum  i.,  147 
Ru'pert*8  Land,  422 
Rus'sia,  318 
Rustchuk',  65 
Ruth'in,  119 
Rafhwd,  110 
Ryde,  96 

SaaleM'-2d)  r.,  67; 

293 
Saane  {za'-na)  r.,  334 
Sabioncel'lo  {-shel-), 

286 
Sackatoo',  403 
Sacramen'to^  446  ;  r., 

412 
Sad'dlewortb,  84 
Sagha'lien  i,  338 
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Saguenay'r.,  425 
Saha'ra,  397 
Said  (jML^-id),  397 
Saigong',  378 
Saima',  90 
Sal'aga,402 
Salaman'ca,  256 
Sa'lamis,  274 
Saldan'ha  5.,  391  ;  495 
Sa'lem,  446 
Saler'no^.,271 
Sal'ford,  86 
Salines  («a2-tne'),  344 
Sal'ins,  236 
Salisbury  {acib!'),  97 
Saloni'ka,  276 
Sals'bach,  301 
SalVcoats,  155 
Salt  Lake  City,  447 
Sal'aen  n,  378 
Salz/borg,  283 
Sama'ns  827 
Samarang',  476 
Samar'cand,  385 
Sam'so  %.,  345 
Saxn'pre,  370 
San  Anto'nio,  437 

—  Gristo'bal  Lf 

—  Cloud,  224 

—  Domin'gOy  464 

—  Francis'co,  446 

—  Francisco  r.,  412 

—  Jos^  (Ad-)>  455 

—  Jn'an  r.,  414 

—  Ju'an  de  Puer'to 

Rico,  468 

—  Lu'car,  264 

—  L.  de  Poto'si,  466 

—  Mari'no,  272 

—  Mati'as  ^.,466 

—  Salvador',  455;  403 
Sa'na,  861 
Sandus'ky,  442 
Sandwich  ».,  489 
Sangar'  «<.,  838 
San'goir  w.,  481 
Sanpoo'  r.,  872 
San'serre,  234 
San'taCruz,  267;  472; 

t.,  463 
San'ta  Fe',  451 ;  471 


San'ta  Manr'a  t.,  273 
Santan'der,  261;  r.,  41*2 
Santa'rem,  261 
San'ta  Mar'ta,  468 
Santee'r.,  412 
Santia'go,  406 ;  472  ; 

r.,  464;  i.,  407 
Saone  {son),  236 
Saone-et-Loire,  236 
Saragos'sa,  262 
Sarato'ga,  482 
Saratov',  827 
Sarawak',  480 
Sarawan',  865 
Saree  (-r^'),  868 
Sarep'ta,  327 
Sardi'nia,  270;  i,  270 
Sargas'so  tea^  30 
Sark  t.,  124 
Saskach'en,  426 
Sassa'ri,  271 
Sarthe  (^ar'-to),  231 
Satta'ra,  365 
Saumnr  (8^*?iM>or'),  231 
Saiitpoora  m.  (-poo'-), 

357 
Savan'nah,  433 ;  r,  452 
Save  {aah'Vay)  r.,  287 
Savo'na,  265 
Savoy',  223 ;  243 
Saxe-Alten'burg,  297 

Co'burg-Goth'a,297 

Wei'mar,  297 

Saxmund'ham,  138 
Sax'ony,  296 
Sax'ony,  Frus'sian,  293 
Schem'nitz,  286 
Schwer'iner/.,  808 
Schafifnau'sen,  830 
Schon'brunn,  282 
Schnec'tady,  429 
Scham,  347 
Scliaum'burg-Lip'pe,298 
Scheldt  r.,  307 
Schles'wig-Holstein, 

295 
Schwartz,  298 
Scot'land,  143 
Scu'tari,  227  ;  343 
Scandina'via,  314 
Scar'borough,  85;  458 


Scafell'  m.,  79 
Schum'la,  278 
Schwer'in,  297 
Schwitz  {8chvaiz\  331 
ScU'ly  «.,  125 
Scinde,  866 
Sci'o  t.,  345 
Scran'ton,  480 
Sebas'topol,  326 
Se'bu,  393 
Sedan',  226 
Se'go,  403 
Sego'via,  261 
Seine  {aain)^  228 ;  r.,  66 
Seine- Inferieure,  227 
Seine-et-Mame,  220 
Seine-et-Oise,  224 
Seistan',  866 
Sel'kirk,  169 
Sel'sea  BUI,  76 
Sel'wood,  179 
Semen'dria,  278 
Sem'lin,  287 
Sem'pach,  832 
Sens  {san),  286 
Sen'a,  404 
Senaar',  399 
Senegal'  r.,  393 
Senegam'bift,  400 
Senne  {8an\  806 
Serampore  (•par'),  359 
Se'reth  r.,  66  ;  280 
Serinagur',  870 
Seringapatam',  369 
Ser'via,  278 
Setu'bal,  262 
Sev'emr.,  138 
Sevil'Ie,  264 
Sevres  («awr),  280 
Sewestan',  356 
SeycheriesM.,409 
Sezanne  {-an'),  227 
Shaftesbury  {shaft*'-), 

98 
Shangan'ny,  403 
Shang'hai,  380 
Shan'non  r.,  196 
Shark  6.,  482 
Shat-el-Ar'ab  r.,  349 
Sheemess'y  92 
Sheffield,  84 
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Shen'di,  899 
Shep'pey ».,  92 
Sher'ki,  845 
Shei/wood,  111 
Shetland  is.,  146 
Shields,  79 
Shiraz'  l,  854 
Sho\  400 
Shoeburyness',  76 
Shrews'bury,  104 
Shrop'shire,  104 
Shos'ter,  854 
Siam',  877 
Sibe'ria,  886 
Sic'ily  i.,  270 
Si'don,  348 
Sie'na,  268 
Sier'ra  Blau'co»  413 

d'Estrel'la,  257 

Leo'ne,  401 

Ma'dre  m.,  418 

Neva'da  mta., 

267  ;  412 

deMore'na,  267 

de  Tole'do,  267 

del  Co'bre  m., 

469 
Sigma'ringeD,  294 
Si-g'naD,  881 
Si-hou'  /.,  382 
Sik-kim',  864 
Sikok' ».,  389 
Sile'sia,  284 
Silis'tria,  278 
Sil'jan,  817 
Sim'brisk,  317 
Si'mon's  Town,  405 
Simfe'r5po],  826 
Si'nai  m.,  351 
Singapor'e  {'pdr},  876 
Sin-ling',  381 
Si'on,  883 
Siout'  {see-),  898 
Sit'ka,  454 
Siwah',  398 
Skal'wit,  314 
Skag'er  Rack  «.,  68 
Skaw  c,  60 
Skei/rieB,  179 
Skibbereen',  186 
Skye  i.,  147 


Sla'ney  r.,  195 
Slave  J.,  417 
Slaves,  380 
Sleat  sound,  144 
Slieve  Don'ard,  192 
Slieve  Bloom  m.,  193 
Sli'go,  190 
Slyne  head,  169 
Smolensk'  828 
Smyr'na,  342 
SnafeU',  123 
Snake  r.,  453 
SnoVdonm.,  127 
SnoVy  m.,  405 
Soci'ety  is.,  487 
Soco'tra  t.,  409 
Sofa'la,  404 

Soissons  {siocu^-son),  226 
Soleure  (-Zoor'),  832 
So'lent,  the,  76 
Solferi'no,  266 
Sol'ler,  256 
Som'ersetshire,  101 
Somme  {som),  225 ;  r., 

248 
Sooloo  (-low^)  is.,  477 
Sophi'a,  278 
Sora'ta  m.,  464 
So'ria,  268 
Soudan',  402 
Sound,  the,  68 
Sourabay'a,  476 
South  America,  463 
Sonthamp'ton,  96 
South  Caroli'na,  432 

Esk,  164 

Hol'land,  308 

Rus'sia,  826 

Shields,  81 

South'land,  491 
Sow  n,  105 
Spain,  249 
Spalat'o,  286 
Spal'ding,  110 
Spanish  Town,  468 
Spen'cer  g,,  479 
Spezzia  (spets/-),  265 
Spires,  400 
Spithead',  76 
Spitzber'gen,  328 
Splu'gen,  880  | 


Spree  r.,  391 
Spring'field,  428;  448 
Squilla'ce  {-cha)  g,,  60 
St.  Abbs  A.,  143 

—  Al'bans  (awl'-),  112 

—  An'drews,  67 

—  An'thuny,  447 

—  As'aph,  118 

—  Aub'in,  124 

—  August'ine,  434 

—  Aus'tell,  101 

—  Barthol'omew  t.,459 

—  Bees  A.,  76 

—  Bride's  ft.,  76 

—  Chris'topher  t.,  461 

—  Claude,  237 

—  Da'vid's  A.,  76 

—  Den'is,  224 ;  408 

—  Domin'go  i.,  464 

—  Eli'as  9ik,  411 

—  Es'prit,  241 

—  Etienne  (-«i-€n'),236 

—  Eusta'tius  I.,  461 
-.  Gall,  380 

—  Geor^,  106 ;  465 

—  Geu'dens,  288 

—  Girons',  242 

—  Hel'en's,  87 

—  Hele'na  «.,  409 

—  Hel'ier,  124 

—  John's,  421;  424 

—  John  ».,  469  ;  r.,  426 

—  Joseph,  444 

—  Law'renoe  g.,  411 ; 

r.,  414 

—  Louis  {loo-),  444 

—  Lu'cia  t.,  461 

—  Low,  228 

—  Ma'lo,  230 

—  Mar'tin  t.,  461 

—  Mary,  126 

—  Marv's,  408 

—  Mi'chael  m.,  407 

—  Ne'ots,  116 

—  O'mer,  225 

—  Paul,  408  ;  447 

—  Paul-de-Loan'da, 

403 

—  Pe'tersburg,  322 

—  Pierre  (jpe-dr'),  106  ; 

224 
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?7i. ,  888 


St.  Pierre  ».,  421 

—  Quen'tin,  225 

—  Sebas'tian,  251 

—  Ser'van,  230 

—  Thom'as ».,  461 

—  Val'ery,  225 

—  Vin'cent  gr.,  488  ;  t. 

407 
Stafford,  106 
Staines,  117 
Stamboul',  276 
StanoYoi' 
Stanz,  832 
Stavan'ger,  317 
Stavropol',  388 
Stek'in  r.,  423 
StelleDbosh,  405 
Stel'vio,  287 
Steppes,  327 
Stet'tin,  292 
Stet'tiner-Haff,  303 
SteVart  i.,  489 
Stey'er  (««-),  282 
Still'water,  447 
Stir'ling,  153 
Stock'holm,  315 
Stock'port,  88 
Stock'ton,  81 
Stoke«  106 
Stonehenge,  95 
Stoneha'ven,  1 50 
Stormness',  146 
Stor'noway,  147 
Stour'bridge,  107 
Stourr.,  181 
Stow,  103 

Strabane  {-ban'),  176 
Straits  Settlemts.,  376 
Stral'sund,  292 
Strang'ford  I,  198 
Stras'burg,  302 
Strafford,  108 
Strombo'Ii  m.,  271 
Strom'soe  (•<(>),  314 
Stroad,  102 
Stru'mar.,  280 
Stutt'gart,  300 
Sty'ria,  282 
Sud'bury,  90 
Sudet'ic  wite.,  87 
Suez',  398 


Suez' Canal',  337 
Suir  (shure)  r.,  195 
Suffolk,  89 
Suliman'  mtt.,  356 
Suma'tra ».,  479 
Sumba'wa ».,  479 
Sun'dat.,478 
Sund'erland,  81 
Sundwall',  315 
Supe'rior  Z.,  417 
Susquehan'na  n,   452 
Siirat',  366 
Sur'rey,  91 
Su'sa,  396 
Sus'sex,  93 
Suth'erland,  110 
Sut'lej  r.,  340 
Svir  r.,  821 
Swale  n,  131 
Swan  r.,  485 
Swan'sea,  122 
Swea'borg,  324 
Swe'den,  314 
Swil'ly  I,  169 
Swin'don,  97 
Switz'erland,  329 
Swords,  179 
Syd'ney,  485 
Sy'ra,  274;  346 
Sy'racuse,  270 ;  432 
Syri'a,  346 
Sylt,  303 
Taban'  r.,  280 
Ta'ble  m.,  404 ;  6.,  405 
Tabriz*,  353 
Ta'gus  r.,  66 
Tahi'ti  is ,  491 
Tain,  148 
Taitong',  381 
Tai-yuen',3Sl 
Talave'ra,  255 
Tale'-Sap  I,  377 
Tallahas'see,  437 
Ta'marr.,  133;  487 
Tamatfive',  408 
Tampi'co,  456 
Tarn' worth,  106 
Ta'na  r.,  317 
Tana'rar.,  271 
Tanderagee',  174 
Taganrog',  326 


Tangan'yika  I,  392 
Tan'giers,  394 
Tanjore  {-dr),  36 
Tau'rus  mts.f  354 
Tapajos  r.  (pah'-jCs)^ 

469 
Taptee'  r.,  372 
Taran'to,  269  ;  g.,  60 
Tarbes  {•bay'),  241 
Tari'fa,  254 
Tari'ja,  474 
Tarn,  239 

Tam-et-Garonne,  239 
Tarrago'na,  252 
Tar'tarygr.,  338 
Tartary  Indep.,  285 
Tashkend',  385 
Tasma'nia ».,  482 
Tassissu'don,  370 
Tat'ta,  307 
Tatung',  381 
Taun'ton,  101;  430 
Tawe  r.,  132 
Tay  r.,  163 
Tchad  l,  392 
Tees  r.,  131 
Teheran',  353 
Tehuantepec',  455 
Tein-Tsin',  380 
Temes'var,  286 
Templemore  {•mdr),lSS 
Ten'by,  121 
Ten'chebray  (-«Ae-).229 
Tenasse'rim,  376 
Teneriflfe  (-««/),  257 
Ten'gri  /.,  385 
Tennessee'  r.,  416;  440 
Ten'sift,  393 
Ter'ek,  328 
Ter'nate,  413 
Terraci'na,  270 
Terra-del-Fuego  i.,  466 
Tercei'ra,  406 
Terrano'va,  271 
Tes'sin,  334 
Tetuan',  394 
Tete  (td-tdl  404 
Tex'as,  439 
Tex'el  15.,  309 
Tewkesbury  [pukes'" 

ber-ry),  103 
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Thames  n,  131;  423; 
439 

Than'et  i.,  92 

Thet'ford,  89 

Theias  r.  {(is),  65 

Thes'aaly,  276 

Thian  Shan' m.,  385 

Thibet',  384 

Thiel  {tel)  r.,  336 

Thiers  (te-dr'),  235 

Thionville  {te-on-veP ), 
302 

Thorn  C«m),  291 

Thom'astown,  181 

Three  Rivers,  421 

Thurin'ger-Wald,  303 

Thur'so,  147 

Thnr'les,  188 

Ti'ber  r.,  66  ;  271 

Tibe'rias  I.,  350 

Tici'no  r.  (te-chi-no), 
265 ;  335 

Tif  lis,  388 

Tigr6,  399 

Ti'gri8r.,.349 

Timbuctoo',  403 

Ti'mor  m.,  475 

Tippera'ry,  187 

Titica'ca  ?.,  470 

Tinmen  [ty-oo-),  387 

TiVerton,  100 

TiVoU,  871 

Tlem'een,  395 

Toba'goi.,461 

Tobolsk',  386 

Tober'mory,  147 

To'kat,  843 

Tokay',  386 

To-Kei' (the  eastern  capi- 
tal), 390 

Tole'do,  442 

Tomsk,  386 

Tong-ting'  /.,  382 

Tonquin  {-keen'),  338 

Top'Utz,  284 

Tope'ka,  447 

Ton'ning',  296 

Tor'jok,  323 

Torquay',  100 

Torto'sa,  252 

Tome'a,  324 ;  r.,  317 


Toron'to,  420 
Tor'rens  L,  482 
Tor'ridge,  132 
Torto'lai.,  4t)0 
Tortu'ga  i.,  459 
Ton],  244 
Toulon',  243 
Toulous'e,  239 
Touraine  (-ain'),  221 
Toumay',  306 
Toumen-Kiang',  383 
Tours,  232 
Trafal'gar,  259 
Tralee',  186 
Trapan'i,  270 
Tranquebar',  868 
TranS'Cauca'sia,  387 
Trans-yaalRep.,406 
Transylva'nia,  266 
Travancore  (-C(5r'),  369 
Trav'nik,  277 
Traz-oz-Mon'tes,  261 
Traun,  287 
Tre'bia  r.,  271 
Trebizond',  344 
Tredegar*,  104 
Trent,  283  ;  r.,  131 
Tren'ton,  432 
Treves,  294 
Tri'este  {-est),  285 
Trichinop'oly,  367 
Trim,  178 
Trin'ity  r.,  452 
Trincomalee',  373 
Trinidad',  461 
Trip'oli,  348 ;  396 
Trivandrum',  369 
Tromsoe  (soo),  317 
Trow'bridge,  97 
Troy,  481 

Troyes  (-ay-)»  227 
Trond'hjem,  817 
Trop'pau,  284 
Tru'ro,  100 
Truxil'lo,  459 ;  474 
Tu'am,  189 
Tubing'en,  801 
Tuc'son,  451 
Tude'Ia,  252 
TuUamoreC-??^?/^),  182 
Tulle  {iul),  234 


Tul'Iow,  181 
TuU»  orToula,823 
Tulsk,  191 
Tu'nis,  395 
Tun'ja>  280;  472 
Turin',  264 
Turkestan',  885 
Tur'kev,  275 ;  841 
Turkish  Arabia,  350 
Turk  t..  466 
Tumhout  {'hoo'X  306 
Tus'cany,  268 
Tver  {tvdr\  323 
Twelve  Pins,  193 
Tweed  r.,  76  ;  78 
Tynemouth  («»'-),  79 
Tyner.,  130 
Tyrol',  282 
O^one  i-ron!),  175 

Uji'ji,  404 
Udong',  377 
UUes'water  L,  133 
Ulm,  801 
Ulrumt'si,  388 
Ul'ster,  170 
Urverston,88 
Um'bria,  268 
Ume'a,  315 
United  Kingdom,  73 
United  States,  424 
Unterwal'den,  331 
Unyo'ro,  404 
Up'pingham,  110 
Upsa'la,  315 
U'ral  r.,  63 
Uralm.,  62 
Uralsk',  327 
Urbi'no,  268 
U'ri,  331 

Ur'uguay,  477 ;  r.,  470 
Urumi'ah,  353 
Urumiah  l,  355 
U'sedom  1.(00-20-),  303 
Ushant'  t.,  246 
Usk  r.,  133 
Utaca'mund,  368 
U'tah,  450 
U'tica,  432 
Utrecht',  310 
Unst,  146 
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Ux'bridge,  117 

Vaal  r.,  406 

Vadutz,'  801 

Val  Trav'ers,  333 

Valparai'so,  476 

Val'aia  {-ay),  883 

Yaldai  (di')  hUis,  S19 ', 
322 

Valence  {-arts'),  237 

Valen'cia,  255 

Valenden'nes,  226 

Valen'tia, ».,  199 

Valef  ta,  272 

VaUadoUd',  251 

Val'my,  227 

Van  Z.,  349 

Van  Bu'ren,  440 

Vancou'ver  i.,  423  ;  t, 
449 

Vau'cluse  (v^-)»  242 

Vannes  Cvakn),  229 

Var,  242  :  r.  246 

Var'darr.,  280 

Var'na,  278 

Vas'sy,  227 

Vaud  (fo),  333 

Vegetable  Zones,  49 

V^o're,  867 
Venan'gOi  452 
Vent'nor,  90 
Vendome,  232 
Vendue,  280 
Vene'tia,  266 
Venezuela,  471 
Ven'ice,  266 
Ve'ra  Cruz,  456 
Ver'bas,  280 
Verde,  Gape,  is,,  406 
Vermont',  429 
Vero'na,  267 
Versailles  (•«at7z'), 

224 
Verviers  {•car'),  306 
VerceUi  {-shel'-),  265 
Verdun',244 
Verme'jo  r.,  466 
Vememl  {ver-neul'), 

228 
Vesoul',  236 
Vesu'yiuB  m.,  269 


Vevay',  833 
Viat'ka,  327 
Vich  {veeh),  253 
Vi'chy,  233 
Vicks'burg,  43  8 
Victo'ria,  382 ;  407  ; 

492 
Victo'ria  Land,  487 
Victo'ria  Nian'za/.,  391 
Vien'na,  282 
Vien'ne  (-en'),  230 
Vienne  (haute),  234 
Vi'go,  260 
ViiaaRe'al,261 
Villa  Ri'ca,  468 ;  473 
Villeneuve  {vH-neuv'), 

240 
Vincennes  {mn-tdnf), 

224 
Vin'dhyam<».,  371 
Vir'gin  Gorda,  461 
Virgin'ia>  434 ;  449 
Virginia  City,  448 
Vir'gin  is.,  461 
Vi'sen,  261 
Vis'tular.,67  ;  828 
Vitebsk',  325 
Vitto'ria,  251 
Viter'bo,  270 
Vlad'imir,  323 
Vol'ga  r.,  63 
Vol'ta,  402 
Voltur'no  r.,  271 
Voome  (v6m)  m.,  308 
Voronetz',  323 
Vosges  (vdszh),  244 
Vouille  {-Ul'),  281 

Waagr.,  285 
Wag'ga  Wag'ga,  485 
Wa'gram,  282 
Waigatz(vi'-)t.,  328 
Wairarar'apa,  487 
Wskefield,  84 
Wakban',  356 
Warch^ren  t.,  310 
Wal'deck,  298 
Wales,  118 
Wal'la  Wal'la,  449 
Wal'lachia  {-alf-),  279 
Wal'sall,  105 


Wal'ton,  91 

War'i,  402 

War'saw,  325 

War'thar.,  308 

War'wick  {-rik),  107 

Wsr'renpoint,  174 

Ware,  112 

War'rington,  87 

Wat'ford,  112 

Waterloo',  306  ;  445 

Wa'terford,  184 

Watch'ish,  410 

Wax'holm,  315 

Wash'ita,  452 

Wash,  the,  76 

Washington,  448;  452 

Wear  r.,  130 

Wednesbury  (wensf-), 
105 

Wei'mar,  299 

Wel'lesley,  376 

Wel'lingborough,  114 

Welsh'pool,  120 

Wel'landr.,  131 

Wel'lesley  Prov.,  379 

Wel'lington,  106 ;  487 

Wells,  101 

We'ner  {vd-ndr)  /.,  69 

Wen'ham^,430 
Wer'rar.,  67 
We'serr.,  67 
Weston-snp.-Ma're,  101 
West'minster,  117 
Wes'teras,  316 
West  Brom'wich,  105 
Westpha'lia,  293 
West  Flan'ders,  305 
West  In'dies,  460 
Westmeath',  183 
West'mdreland,  81 
Wesf  port,  189 
Wetump'ka,  438 
Wet'tem,  884 
Wetter  {vat'-tdr)  I,  69 
Wex'ford,  180 
Wey'mouth,  98 
Whale  r.,  425 
Wharf  r.,  131 
Wheel'ing,  435 
Whirl'wind,  a,  35 
White'hftven,  80 
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WfaHe  Nile  r.,  392 
White  Ma,  58 
Whit'by,  85 
Whydah',  402 
Wick,  147 
WidtTow,  179 
Wid'din.  278 
Wiee'badeo,  295 
Wielicz'ka,  285 
Wi^t  t.,  95 
Wig'toD,  80  ;  160 
Wig'Mi.87 
WiSiun'eito  r.,  446 
William'stown,  406  ; 

485 
WUlenutadt,  461 
Wirmington,  435  . 
Wil'na,  325 
WUt'shire,  97 
WilUaniB'port,  433 
Win'chester,  95 
Winds,  85 
Wind'sor,  96:  421 
Wino'na,  447 
Win'dermere  /.,  134 
Wind'wardM.,464 
Win'nipMf  /.,  417 
Wiflcon'sin,  443 
Wissenburg',  302 
WiA'beach,  116 
Wis'by,  816 
Wifney,  114 
Wif  tenberg,  298 
With'amr.,  131 
Wderth,  302 
Wol'fenbuttel,  297 
Wolverhamp'ton,  105 
Woriaston  /.,  426 
Woriin  t.,  808 
Wood'stock,  114 ;  421 
Woods,  /.  of,  417 
Woorwich  (.»)•),  93 


Work'ingioii,  80 
Work'sop,  101 
Woiih'iiig  94 
Woroester,  {woo^-ter), 

106 ;  427 
Worms,  301 
Wrek'in,  104 
Wiez'haiii,  119 
Wiiliii%  381 
WnlOer  L,  370 
Wonlmig,  300 
Worm  /.,  303 
Wur^temburg.  300 
Wye  (y)r.,  133 
Wjr'oming,  451 
Xala'pa,456 
Xara'yes  r.,  466 
Xe'res,  254 
Xin'gar.,  466 

Yablonoi'm^<.,389 
Yakutsk',  389 
Yam'bo,  351 
Yang'ton,  449 
Yang*  •tse-kiang'  r. ,  381 
Yaur'i.  403 
Yan'teles  m.,  464 
Yare  r.,  181 
Yaari,402 
Yar'iba,  402 
Yar'kand,  884 
Yai/moath,  89 ;  96 
Yell,  146 

Yellow  «.,  357  ;r.,  381 
Vellowstone'  r.,  449 
Yemen',  851 
Yenese'i  r. , ;  339 ;  388 
Yeneseisk'  (-ne-sutk-), 

388 
Yenika'le  st,  60 
Yes'so  t.,  888 
Yezd,  834 


Yok<diam%  380 
Yo'la,  403 

Yom'a  Dang  m.,  378 
Yonne  (y&m),iZ& 
York,  83 
York  Fort,  42S 
Yoik'shiie,  81 
Yongh'a],  185 
Ypres  {€f'pray\  305 
Ythaa  (itk'-am),  150 
Yucatan',  457 
Yunnan',  381 
Yu'thia(yo-<AiaA'),377 

Zaan'dam,  310 
Zacate'cas,  456 
Za'gros  m.,  355 
Zaire  n,  398 
Zambe'si  r.,  393 
Zamo'ra,  256 
Zamosk',  825 
Zanzibar'  {-lah'),  409 
Zanguebar',  404 
Zanes'ville,  442 
Zan'te  tL,  273 
Za'ra,  286 
Zarang',  353 
Zealand,  310;  t.,  313 
Ze'a,  274 
Zen'ith,  2 
Zeyla',  404 
Zirknitz,  L,  283 
Zoul'iah,  400 
Zug  (isoff),  332 
Zu'rich  I,  «.,  330 
Zar'rah  /.,  358 
Zat'phen,  311 
Zuy'der  Zee,  308 
Zuylus',  406 
Zwolle  (zoot'le),  311 
Zvor'nik,  277 
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SPECIMEN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

OPEN  COMPETITION. 
Class  IL— 2J  Houbs. 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Europe,  indicate  by  asterisks,  with  the 
names  written  near  them,  the  capitals  and  commercial  ports. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  north  to  south,  a» 
far  as  Mexico,  marking  the  most  remarkable  places. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of — Belfast,  Greenock,  Montevideo,  Arch> 
angel,  Philadelphia,  Kiel,  Amoy,  Penang,  Le  Mans,  Oporto  ? 

4.  Define  the  terms— axis,  pole,  equator,  zone,  tropics,  meridian, 
tide,  iceberg,  monsoon,  bore,  strait,  channel,  isthmus,  latitude^ 
longitude. 

5.  Distinguish  between  tidal  and  non-tidal  rivers,  and  say  where 
are  the  following,  classifying  them  accordingly — Orange,  Amoor, 
Missouri,  Douro,  Vistula,  Moselle,  Oder,  Drave,  Ticino,  Shannon, 
Bug,  Derwent,  Itchen,  Rhone. 

6.  What  different  English  rivers  have  the  same  appellation  ?  Name 
five  English  rivers,  with  the  cities  on  their  banks,  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels.  What  countries  are  remarkable  for  the  abundance  or 
absence  of  rivers  ? 

7.  What  is  an  Archipelago  ?  What  do  you  know  of  the  Azores,. 
Leeward,  Ionian,  Society,  Andaman  and  Philippine  Isles  ? 


STUDENT  INTERPRETERSHIP.— 3  Hours. 

1.  On  the  outline  map,  of  Europe  trace  the  Seine,  Rhine,   and 
Danube,  with  their  tributaries  and  towns  on  their  banks. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the  principal 
towns  and  divisions,  saying  what  you  know  of  their  commerce  or 
their  physical  characteristics. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  Charleston,  San  Francisco,  Flushing, 
Memel,  Brindisi,  Marsala,  Ballarat,  Trieste,  Moultan,  Tours  ? 

4.  To  what  states  do  the  following  belong  ?~Brandenburg,  Croatia, 
Calabria»   Armenia,  Fez,  Utah,  Auckland,  Oregon,  and  Montenegro. 
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6.  What  are  the  divisions  of  our  Indian  Empire?  Give  roaghly 
ite  size,  and  state  what  portion  may  be  marked  off  from  Europe  or 
America  as  an  equivalent. 

6.  Mention  the  countries  or  parts  of  conntries  between  any  15^  of 
latitude,  or  15"  of  longitude. 

7.  Why  is  Great  Britain  naturally  defensible  and  commercial? 

8.  What  are  volcanoes,  icebeigs,  and  glaciers  ?  Give  instances  o£ 
their  destructive  or  beneficial  effects.  Why  are  iceberge  met  with 
furtiier  from  the  8.  than  from  the  N.  pole  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  any  of  the  circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  and 
of  the  results  that  followed  or  were  anticipated  from  his  expedition. 


FOREIGN  0FFICE.-2i  Houbs. 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Europe  fiU  up  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Italy ;  mark  the  old  and  new  boundaries  between  France  and 
Germany,  with  the  towns,  &c.,  in  the  intermediate  space. 

2.  Describe  fully  Cheshire,  Ross,  or  Tipperary. 

3.  Give  the  exports  and  imports  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
Canada,  Japan. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  Medina,  Herat,  Austerlitz,  Mobile, 
Haarlem,  St.  Quentin,  Laybach,  Breslan,  Limoges,  QuUlimane  ? 

5.  Describe  first,  the  Azores ;  second,  Chili  ;  third,  Sweden. 

6.  Draw  and  fill  in  a  map  of  British  North  America. 

7.  Give  the  productions,  position,  and  country  to  which  the  Anda- 
man, Philippine,  and  Canary  Isles  belong. 

8.  Describe  the  trade  winds  and  the  equatorial  currents. 

9.  Distinguish  between — 1,  promontory,  cape,  headland;  2,  golf, 
bay ;  3,  channel,  strait.    What  is  a  delta,  and  how  formed  ? 
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